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Art,  I.— L//J  of  Thomas  Telford^  Civil  Engineer j  written  by 
himself;  containing  a  Descriptive  Narrative  of  his  Professional 
Labours:  with  a  Folio  Atlas  of  Copperplates,  Edited  by 
John  Rickman,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Executors.  With  a  Prtface^ 
Supplement  J  Annotations^  arid  Index.    Svo.     London :  1838. 

A  MONG  our  various  mental  exercises,  there  is  none  more  inter- 
-^^  esting  in  its  nature,  or  more  salutary  in  its  effects,  than 
that  of  tracing  the  intellectual  progress  of  a  strong  mind  strug- 
gling with  the  adverse  currents  of  birth  and  fortune,  and,  by  the 
force  of  talent  and  character  alone,  attaining  an  elevated  place 
in  society.  Nor  is  this  study  less  instructive  when  those  powers 
whose  developement  we  trace  have  found  their  highest  applica- 
tion, either  in  objects  of  European  importance,  or  in  those  of  a 
more  domestic  character  and  limited  influence,  which  add  to  the 
wealth,  or  the  security,  or  the  honour  of  our  native  land. 

Contributing  as  they  do  to  our  most  immediate  and  pressing 
wants— appealing  to  tlie  eye  by  their  magnitude,  and  often  by 
their  grandeur,  and  associated,  m  many  cases,  with  the  warmer 
impulses  of  humanity  and  personal  safety — the  labours  of  the 
mechanist  and  the  engineer  acquire  a  contemporary  celebrity 
which  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the  results  of  scientific  research,  or 
to  the  productions  .of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  gigantic 
steam-vessel,  which  expedites  and  facilitates  the  intercourse  of 
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nations — the  canal,  which  unites  two  distant  seas — the  bridge  and 
the  aqueduct,  which  span  an  impassable  valley — the  harbour  and 
the  breakwater,  which  shelter  our  vessels  of  peace  and  of  war— 
the  railway,  which  hurries  us  along  on  the  winffs  of  mechanism — 
and  the  light  beacon,  which. throws  its  directmg  beams  over  the 
deep — address  themselves  to  the  secular  interests  of  every  indi- 
vidual ;  and  obtain  for  the  engineer  who  invented,  or  who  planned 
thera,  a  high  and  a  weU-merited  popular  reputation. 

In  studying  these  greUt  eflSbris  of  genius,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  wide  range  of  scientific  knowledge  which 
they  embrace,  as  well  as  with  the  extraordinary  sagacity  and 
practical  skill  which  they  display.  But  our  surprise  is  greatly 
increased  when  we  learn  tnat  the  inventors  and  engineers 
who  executed  them,  were  neither  mathematicians  nor  natural 
philosophers,  but,  generally  speaking,  individuals  of  humble 
station,  who,  by  habits  of  observation  almost  innate,  by  powers 
of  discrimination  almost  intuitive,  and  by  practical  l^nowledge 

fathered  in  the  workshop  or  acquired  in  manual  labour,  s^ra- 
ually  rose  to  professional  celebrity,  and  secured  to  themselves 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  That  this  has  been  pre-eminently 
the  case  in  England,  requires  no  other  proof  tban  to  mention 
the  names  of  Watt,  Arkwrigiit,  Smeaton,  Brindley,  Rennie,  and 
Telford,  men  to  whom  their  country  owes  the  deepest  obligations ; 
though,  with  one  exception,  it  has  left  these  obligations  to  be 
testined  by  the  honours  which  private  admiration  confers,  and 
by  monuments  which  individual  enthusiasm  has  reared. 

It  would  be  a  curious  enquiry,  which,  did  our  limits  permit 
us,  we  should  >;rillingly  pursue,  to  ascertain  that  specific  bent  of 
tnind,  and  that  pecuuar  faculty  of  combining  the  data  of  tradi- 
tionary and  acquired  knowledge,  which,  in  these  eminent  men, 
supplied  the  place  of  direct  instruction  in  the  principles  of  ma- 
thematics, mechanics,  and  general  physics.  In  a  letter  address^ 
ed  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  Mr  Watt  distinctly  stated  that 
he  never  attended  Dr  Black's  chemical  lectures,  as  had  been 
alleged,  and  *  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  necessary 

•  avocations  of  his  business  from  attending  any  other  lectures  at 

*  college  ;*  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  has  either  stated  to  our- 
iaelves,  or  in  some  of  his  writings,  that  he  had  a  natural  inapti- 
tude for  maUiematical  enquiries :  vet  there  was  no  individual 
among  the  chemical  or  mechanical  philosophers  of  the  day,  whose 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  was  so  varied  and  correct,  and  who 
had  treasured  up  with  equal  care  those  irrefragable  results  which 
could  safely  be  applied  m  the  construction  of  ffreat  works.  Mr 
Telford,  also,  had  a  singular  distaste  for  mathematical  studies, 
and  never  even  made  mmself  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 


g^mettyi  ^o  feumtkabfe^  hiit^^  was  tfahi  peculiarity^  tiiat 
vrhtu  We  h^d  oc^lisioti  to  neoinmi^d  to  kim  a  younff  friend  as  a 
n^hyte  in  his  bffice,  and  fotinded  our  recoflimendatidn  on  his 
h&nh^  diHtiiigUiShed  bhdself  in  mathemadcB,  h«  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  he  eon^ider^d  such  acquirements  as  rather  disqualify* 
ing  than  fitting  him  for  the  situation.  That  this  opinion^  wluch 
is  far  from  being  an  uncommon  one  among  engineers^  is  npt 
utterly  grbundt^ss,  may  be  Inferred  f^om  a  comparison  of  the 
labours  of  sdine  fbteign  engineers  who  were  great  mathemati- 
cians^  with  those  of  the  distinguished  n)en  above  enumerated ; 
but  we  are  deafly  of  opinion  that  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be 
grarely  maintained  by  any  person  who  has  viewed  the  subject 
in  all  its  phases.  If  sound  practical  knowledge  and  habits 
of  accurate  dbsei*Vation  should  be  found  incompatible  with  ma- 
thematical and  |)hy9tcal  attainments,  we  would  at  once  pro- 
nounce in  fkvdUt  of  iei^fwe  as  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
the  ehgineer^  but  we  hold  both  to  be  essentially  requisite  in 
the  construction  of  Works  in  whi^h  the  materials  are  estpoaed 
t6  the  disintegrations  6f  fchemical  and  atmospherical  acents— ■ 
to  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies— ^to 
the  action  of  complicated  meehanioal  forces  —  to  the  direct 
assaults  of  the  lightninj^  and  the  tempest,  and  to  various  con- 
tingent pressures  which  require  to  be  foreseen  and  resisted. 
We  cannot,  indeed^  conceive  how  the  uninstrueted  engineer  can 
bring  to  the  aid  of  his  oWn  practical  experience  any  other  thaiil 
a  species  of  traditiottairy  knowledge,  the  applieability  of  which 
he  takes  for  granted,  and  the  eorreCtness  of  which  he  is  not  able 
to  put  to  the  test  of  a  rigorous  examination.  The  truth  of  these 
o\)servatibns  IS  Especially  manifested  in  the  history  of  our  Light- 
house engineering,  which  consisted  of  a  succession  of  blunders, 
till  the  aid  of  mathematical  and  optical  knowledge  was  reluci- 
tantly  admitted  Itito  its  service. 

Now,  though  we  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  beauty  and 
stability  of  most  of  the  great  works  which  adorn  England)  and 
cheerfully  proffer  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  those  who  planned 
and  constructed  them ;  yet  it  remains  to  be  seen  hdw  they  re- 
sist those  destructive  agencies  of  which  time  is  daily  accumula- 
ting the  effects :  and  the  mathematical  engineer  may  fairly 
enquire,  in  the  progress  of  his  art,  whether  6r  not  these  structures 
fcould,  with  equal  efficiency,  have  been  erected  on  a  smaller  and 
lighter  model — with  a  less  expenditure  of  money,  and  with  the 
exposure  bf  a  narrower  surface  to  the  corrosion  of  the  elements. 
Time  alone  can  solve  such  problems :  but  whateveif  be  the  result^ 
iild  we  hope  it  will  be  a  favourable  one,  we  have  no  hesitation 
ih  asserting,  that  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  physical,  tne-i 
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chadtca],  and  ehemical  knowledge,  wlien'the  rapidly  [neiemag 
'wants  of  sodety  have  made  new  demands  upon  genius,  an  en*- 
^neeT  who  is  not  tolerably  versant  in  mathemati^  science,  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  mechanics,  hydrodynaniice,  chemistry, 
optics,  and  mineralogy,  »  not  qoalified  to  superintend  those 
national  undertakings  which  are  now  altering  the  very  •  form  and 
*  pressure'  of  social  life. 

Setting  aside  the  consideration  of  canals,  harbours,  roads,  and 
bridges,  as  the  structures  of  other  days,  we  have  now  lighthouses 
on  every  headland  and  in  every  port — gas-works  in  every  vil- 
Jage — suspension  bridges  over  every  stream — steamers  on  every 
!bke,  frith,  and  ocean — and  railways,  like  the  gossamer  paths 
of  the  spider,  stretching  their  iron  gradients  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.     On  these  subjects  our  ancestors  have  be- 
queadied  to  us  no  traditionary  knowledge,  and  experience  has 
not  yet  revealed  her  trustworthy  results.     Experiments,  there- 
fore, and  experimeDts  conducted  by  scientific  men,  and  combined 
with  the  precision  of  mathematical  analysis,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  supply  these  defects ; — to  determine  the  durability  and 
cohesive  strength  of  those  solid  materials  which  must  soon  whirl 
with  new  velocities,  labour  under  new  strains,  and  perform  new 
functions  iu  the  world  of  mechanism.    We  must  make  our  beams 
ot  timber  Invulnerable  by  plunging  them  in  the  Styx  of  mercurial 
solutions; — we  must  demand  &om  iron  its  adamantine  strength  by 
the'  due  combination  of  its  crystalline  elements  ;-~we  must  make 
one  bar  equal  to  tivo,  by  giving  it  scientific  rigour;  and,  atler  ex- 
hausting every  preventive  device,  we  must  provide  adequate 
bulwarks  to  resist  the  explosive  forces  of  gas  and  of  steam. 
That  these  views  are  well  founded  and  generally  entertained, 
ble  fact,  that  no  fewer  than  fiur 
in  the  course  of  last  winter,  and 
rledge  of  each  other's  intentions, 
ing  courses  for  civil  engineers ;  and 
f  them  these  courses  will  be  opened 
g  winter.     If  we  demand  from  our 
study  in  matters  where  our  civil 
1  claim  from  our  medical  advisors 
ily  a  long  noviciate  in  their  stadies, 
leir  professional  pursuits,'  shall  we 
'  upon  a  thorough  and  profound 
ig  m  cases  where  property  on  the 
tre  millions  of  lives  are  in  peril, 
1  interests  tae  involved  ? 
tablished  in  times  when  there  mere 
only  three  learned  professions ;  and  their  modes  of  instruction  were. 
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canoed  ia  oiviUsntiQn  miknowl^^*  Attempts,  md^eeo,  bave  li^eu 
ooeasionally  made  l^.wjblij^t  tb^m  to  a  change  q{  cixcwp^t^ncQ^; 
iMit^  generally  ^^leakbg)  th^  have  been  feeble  and  ineffectvisj, 
wad  have  not  b^en  sustained  by  adequate  endowments  on  the  part 
of  the  nation.  lostitiltioiis  resting  on  individual  or  corporate  rcr 
sponsibUitv  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  their  defects  and 
added  to  their  number ;  but,  unless  our  ancient  colleges  shall  put 
fmrlh  their  remaining  strength,  and  by  combining  the  vigour  of 
manhood  with  the  respectability  of  age,  shall  recon^piend  them- 
selves to  the  patronage  of  the  country,  they  will  soon  find  them- 
selves in  the  rear  of  younger  and  more  active  establishments.  It 
is  not  required  that  they  shall  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
equivocal  wisdom  of  inexperienced  commissioners*  Additions 
and  adaptations  springing  from  themselves,  and  fostered  by 
the  sovereign,  are  alone  necessary  to  give  to  the  educated  youth 
of  the  present  day  those  instructions  which  will  fit  them  for  the 
numerous  professions  which  have  not  been  honoi^red  with  the 
appellation  of  learned.  In  such  a  change  of  system  every  class 
of  the  community  is  concerned.  Thousands  preserve  their  rights 
without  the  intervention  of  law ;  millions  live  and  die  without 
medical  aid;  and  too  many,  we  fear,  wend  their  way  to  another 
world  without  the  aid  of  the  villafi^e  pastor,  or  the  blessing;  of  the 
venerable  diocesan.  But  there  is  not  a  man,  woman^  or'  child, 
who  has  the  powers  of  mastication,  deglutition,  and  locomotion, 
who  is  not  interested  in  the  present  rapid  progress  of  the  useful 
arts,  in  the  increasing  auxiliaries  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  in 
those  magpfiificent  undertakings  which  stimulate  the  industry^  aug- 
ment the  resources,  and  exalt  the  character  of  the  nation. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  present 
state  of  civil  engineering,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  read- 
ers some  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Mr  Telford.  The 
work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  though  entitled  a  ^  Life,' 
b  more  properly  an  account,  partly  historical  and  partly  descrip- 
tive, of  the  various  practical  operations  connected  with  the  im- 
portant public  works  which  he  planned  and  conducted.  These 
works  may  be  arrimged  under  the  heads  of  Civil  Architecture, 
Bridge-Building,  Road-Making,  Inland  Navigation,  Drainage, 
the  Construction  of  Docks,  and  the  Improvement  of  Harbours ; 
and,  in  order  to  render  his  great  expenence  in  these  important 
objects  generally  useful,  he  has  illustrated  his  descHption^  yith 
numerous  drawings  and  plans,  executed  on  such  a  large  scale  as 
to  furnish,  by  admeasurement,  the  exact  dimenmons  of  eyery  part 
tif  the  object.     To  Mr  Telford'a  narrative  is  subjoined  a  snort 
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8Qpp}^ei)(;  by  Mr  Rickioap ;  coDtafuuig  gaaie  intor^^ting  biogr^'» 
plfic4  detai^i  apd  an  estimate,  by  »o  me^s  ex^^irs^^^ted,  of  th^ 
moral  and  soqal  character  of  bis  friends  This  is  followed  by  a 
Imff  appendix  of  valuable  documents,  illustrative  of  th^  historical 
ana  descriptive  details  contained  in  the  body  of  the  volume.  The 
'whole  work  has  been  edited  by  Mr  Bickman  in  a  way  most  cre- 
ditable to  himself,  and  highly  honourable  to  thp  memory  of  Mr 
Telford, 

In  perusing  the  narrative  which  this  celebrated  engineer  has 
given  of  his  own  labours,  every  page  gives  us  reason  to  regret  that 
It  possesses  in  so  slight  a  degree  the  character  of  an  autobiogra* 
phy.  Mr  Telford's  great  modesty  has  prevented  him  from  speak* 
ing  of  himself  as  he  ought,  and  recording  those  personal  incidents 
and  adventures  lyhose  lights  and  shadows  would  have  so  agree* 
ably  diversified  the  otherwise  technical  outline  of  his  useful  and 
lengthened  career.  His  apquaintanoe  with  persons  the  most 
extdted  in  rank  and  official  station,  ffave  him  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  conduct  of  public  men  In  matters  where  party  in«- 
fluenc^e  could  not  greatly  sway  them ;  while  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  the  independfence  of  his  pplitical  opinions,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  execute  many  delineations  of  character  with  a 
discrimination  and  impartiality  which  we  cannot  expect  from  the 
ordinary  moralist.  We  could  have  wished,  too,  to  learn  a  little 
more  of  the  private  history  of  many  of  those  great  undertakings 
^hich  our  author  conducted ;  to  have  obtained  a  glimpse  of  t£e 
machinery  by  which  they  were  thwarted  or  put  in  operation  ;  and 
\o  have  admired  the  tact,  which  we  know  he  eminently  possessed, 
of  reconciling  conflicting  interests,  and  removing  those  selfish  ob- 
structions which  often  stand  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  enterprises. 
Ia  the  absence,  however,  of  such  persona]  details,  which  we  still 
hope  may  be  collected  from  his  correspondence,  we  shall  endea* 
vour,  from  our  own  sources  of  information,  to  supply  some  of  the 
more  palpable  deficiencies  which  occur  in  the  general  narrative, 

Thomas  Telford  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Westerkirk,  in  the 
district  of  Eskdale,  and  county  of  Dumfries,  on  the  9th  of 
August  1757«  His  fisither,  who  was  a  shepherd,  died  when  his 
child  was  only  a  few  months  old,  and  the  charge  of  his  education 
was  thus  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  watched  over  his  infancy 
with  parental  tenderness.  He  attended  the  paridi  sdiool  of  Wes- 
terkirk along  with  Sir  John  and  Sir  Fulteney  Malcolm ;  assisting 
hi|  uncle  as  a  shepherd's  boy  in  the  summer  season,  and  8pen£ 
ing  his  winter  evenings  in  the  perusal  of  a  few  books  supplied 
from  the  acanty  shelvea  of  his  village  friends.  His  mother  lived 
^  1794^  io  a9  to  eiyoy  th«  elevation  of  her  son  to  wealth  and 
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station ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  e^)eoially  teoorded)  that  be  fvam^ 
all  his  letters  to  ber  in  printed  obaraoters,  in  order  that  sha  might 
read  them  without  the  assistance  of  fHends. 

Mr  Telford's  early  life  was  spent  as  a  mason ;  and  he  aeqnired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  his  profession  in  working  at  the  numer- 
ous small  bridges  which  span  the  mountain  streams  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  at  the  farm-houses  and  parish-churches  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Regarding  himself  as  master  of  his  art|  such  as  it 
was  practised  in  his  native  county,  he  repiaired  to  Edinburgh  in 
1780,  where  the  splendid  improvements  which  had  commenced 
in  that  city  opened  up  to  him  a  new  and  extensive  field  for  obser- 
vation.    In  our  northern  metropolis,  *  where  architecture  was 

*  appropiated  to  the  purposes  of  magnificence  as  well  as  of  uti- 

*  lity,'  he  found  practical  illustrations  of  various  styles  of  ar- 
chitecture, from  the  rude  features  of  the  ancient  Pictish  castle, 
to  the  attempts  at  Roman  architecture  in  Heriot's  Hospital  and 
Holyrood-House.  His  practical  acquaintance  with  architectural 
drawing  enabled  him  to  carry  home  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions ;  and  in  returning  to  !|^skdale  he  visited  the  justly  celebrated 
abbey  of  Melrose,  which,  though,  as  he  remands,  it  *  will  not 
^  bear  a  comparison  with  the  first  class  of  magnificent  English 

*  cathedralsj  yet  in  regard  to  elegance  of  design  or  perfection 
^  of  workmanship,  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  most  perfect  era 
'  of  Gothic  architecture/  After  remaining  another  year  in  his 
native  county,  he  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  his 
introduction  to  a  new  sphere  of  professional  occupation : — 

*  In  the  year  1782,  after  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  my  profes- 
sion, I  considered  that  mj  native  country  afforded  few  opportunUies  of 
exercising  it  to  any  extent,  and  therefore  judged  it  advisable  (like  many 
of  my  countrymen)  to  proceed  southward,  where  industry  mig^ht  find 
more  employment,  and  be  better  rewarded. 

*  With  these  views,  I  made  my  way  direct  to  London,  as  the  great 
mart  for  talents  and  ingenuity ;  and  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  employed 
at  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  Place  buildings,  where  I  acquired  much 
practical  information,  both  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  braiiches  of 
architecture ;  and  in  the  conrae  pf  my  two  years'  residence  in  London, 
I  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  numerous  public  buildings  of  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  became  known  to  Sir  W*  Chambers 
and  Mr  Robert  Adam,  the  two  most  distinguished  architects  of  iihat  day ; 
the  former  haughty  and  reserved,  the  latter  affable  and  communicative ; 
and  a  similar  distinction  of  character  pervaded  their  works,  Sir  William's 
being  stiff  and  formal,  those  of  Mr  Adam  playfiil  and  gay ;  and  although 
firom  neither  did  I  derive  any  direct  advantage,  yet  so  powerful  is  man- 
ner, that  the  latter  left  the  most  favourable  impression,  while  the  inter- 
views with  both  convinced  me  that  my  safest  plan  was  to  endeavour  to 
advance,  if  by  slower  degrees,  yet  hy  independent  conduct. 

<  The  next  Bt^  in  my  prol^onul  eioeer  was  the  si^^erant^idenea  of 
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a  house  ordered  to  be  built  in  Portsmouth  do^yard,  for  the  resident  conif- 
miseioner ;  it  was  of  considerable  magnitude  (as  in  contemplation  of  fu- 
ture visits  of  the  King),  and  involved  some  degree  of  responsibility. 
This  house  was  designed  by  Samuel  Wyat,  one  of  a  numerous  family  of 
architects ;  he  also  built  it  by  contract,  and  my  superintendence  afforded 
.  me  experience  in  house-building  of  a  higher  class  and  on  a  greater  scale 
than  previously  had  been  intrusted  to  me. 

<  During  the  three  years  that  I  attended  the  building  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's house,  and  of  a  new  chapel  for  the  dockyard,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  various  operations  necessary  in  the  foundations  and 
construction  of  graving  docks,  wharf-walls,  and  similar  works,  which 
afterwards  became  my  chief  occupation.' — P.  19. 

In  1787,  when  these  works  were  completed,  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pulteney,  then  member  for  Shrewsbury,  and  a  Mr  Johnstone 
of  the  family  of  Westerhall,  in  Mr  Telford's  native  parish,  invited 
him  into  Shropshire,  to  superintend  some  alterations  in  the  Castle 
of  Shrewsbury,  which  he  wished  to  fit  up  as  a  temporary  resi- 
dence. Our  author  gladly  embraced  this  proposal,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  castle  under  the  patronage  of  its  wealthy  but 
penurious  owner.  Whilst  the  repairs  were  in  progress,  a  new 
gaol  was  ordered  to  be  built  by  the  county  magistrates,  on  a 
plan  furnished  by  a  Shrewsbury  builder,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr  Telford.  Previous  to  its  com- 
mencement, however,  the  benevolent  Mr  Howard,  who  had  fur- 
nished plans  for  the  county  gaols  of  Gloucester  and  Oxford,  came 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  pointed  out  to  Mr  Telford  various  improve- 
ments upon  the  plans  which  had  been  adopted  ;  and  when  these 
were  mentioned  to  the  magistrates,  he  was  empowered  to  make 
the  requisite  alterations,  and  the  building  thus  improved  was  com- 
pleted in  1793. 

During  the  first  year  of  our  author's  residence  in  Shrewsbury, 
an  architectural  accident  occurred  which  deserves  to  be  generally 
known.  In  1788,  one  of  the  four  pillars  which  support  the  tower 
of  the  church  of  St  Chad,  was  observed  to  crack  in  various  places. 
This  event  occasioned  general  uneasiness,  and  Mr  Telford  was 
sent  by  his  patron  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  fabric.  In  his  re- 
port to  the  vestry  when  assembled  in  the  church,  he  stated,  that 
the  pillar  of  the  tower  had  actually  sunk  so  as  to  endanger  the 
whole  fabric,  in  consequence  of  graves  having  been  dug"  in  the 
loose  soil  close  to  its  shallow  foundations  ;  that  the  church  would 
speedily  fall  unless  thorou&;hly  repaired  ;  and  that  with  this  view 
the  bells  should  be  instantly  removed,  the  tower  taken  down,  and 
the  shattered  pillar  restored  and  secured  when  relieved  from  the 
vast  superincumbent  weight.  The  vestry,  however,  having  not 
yet  discovered  the  skill  and  the  honesty  of  the  reporter,  suspected 
that lihe  Scottish  ai^hiteet  bad  some  interested  views  of  his  own, 
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and  raised  their  vmces  against  so  extensive  a  plan.  Mr  Telford 
immediately  quitted  the  meeting  with  the  warning,  *  that  if  they 
<  wished  to  discuss  any  thing  besides  the  alarming  state  of  the 
^  church,  they  had  better  adjourn  to  some  other  place  where  there 
*  was  no  danger  of  its  falling  on  their  heads/ 

<  The  vestry  then  proceeded  to  direct  a  mason  to  cut  away  the  injured 
part  of  the  pillar,  in  order  to  underbuild  it ;  and  on  the  second  evening 
after  commencing  this  infatuated  attempti  the  sexton  was  alarmed  at  the 
fall  of  lime-dust  and  mortar,  when  he  attempted  to  raise  the  great  bell 
for  a  knell  on  the  decease  of  a  parishioner.  He  left  the  church  immedi- 
ately; and  the  next  morning  (9th  July  1788,)  while  the  workmen  were 
waiting  at  his  door  for  the  church  key,  the  clock  struck  four,  and  the 
vibrations  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  chime  barrel  brought  down  the 
tower,  which  overwhelmed  the  nave  of  the  church,  demolishing  all  the 
pillars  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  shattering  the  rest.  It  was  now  per- 
cei?ed  that  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  church,  as  is  seen  in  many  such 
ancient  structures,  consisted  of  a  mere  outside  coating  of  freestone,  the 
interior  being  filled  with  a  mass  of  rubbish  which  crumbled  into  dust. 
Among  this,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  pillars,  were  found  stones 
rudely  carved,  which  were  evidently  of  Saxon  sculpture,  and  had  been 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church,  thus  applied  in  building  the  second  church 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.' — P.  26. 

This  event  did  not  fail  to  add  to  Mr  Telford's  reputation,  and 
he  was  afterwards  regularly  employed  as  the  surveyor  of  public 
works  for  the  extensive  county  of  Shropshire.  In  this  situation 
he  acquired  great  experience  in  bridge-building ;  having  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  no  fewer  than  forty  small  bridges,  four  of 
which  were  of  iron ;  besides  the  two  large  bridges  of  Montford  and 
Buildwas  erected  over  the  Severn.  The  bridge  at  Montford, 
built  of  red  sandstone,  consists  of  three  elliptical  arches,  one  of 
fifty-eight  and  two  of  fifty- five  feet  span;  and,  though  thrown 
over  a  river  subject  to  high  floods,  and  having  both  its  bed  and 
its  eastern  bank  of  alluvial  earth,  it  has  proved  a  substantial 
edifice  after  more  than  forty  years'  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Previous  to  Mr  Telford's  arrival  in  Shropshire,  the  new  and 
grand  experiment  of  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn  had  been  made. 
John'  Wilkinson,  the  great  iron-master,  seems  to  have  had  the 
merit  either  of  suggesting  the  use  of  this  new  material,  or  of 
having  exerted  himself  in  the  erection  of  the  new  structure.  The 
original  design  of  this  bridge,  which  was  erected  at  the  village  of 
Brosely,  a  little  below  Coalbrookdale,  was  made  by  Mr  Pritchard, 
a  Shrewsbury  architect,  in  17J5,  and  was  completed  in  1777. 
This  remarkable  structure  consists  of  a  semicircular  arch  of  a 
hundred  feet  span,  the  great  ribs  of  which  are  composed  of  two 
pieces  only«  In  consequence  of  the  inability  of  an  arch  of  this 
ieriQ  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  against  the  abutments,  the 
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iron  arch  bad  been  heaved  up  in  the  middle  i  owing  to  the  oentnK)- 
tion  of  the  roadways  by  the  advance  of  the  western  abutment ; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  strengthen  that  abutment  by  piers  of 
masonry  behind  it. 

As  this  experiment  was  not  altogether  a  successful  one — though 
the  fault  lay  in  the  masonry  more  than  in  the  iron-work — ^it  was 
nevertheless  a  bold  measure  in  Mr  Telford  to  recommend  an  iron 
bridge  at  Buildwas.  He  had  studied,  however,  the  causes  of  the 
partiM  failure  of  that  at  Coalbrookdale ;  he  recognised  the  de- 
fects in  its  abutments  and  wing-walls ;  he  saw  that  the  semicir- 
cular form  of  the  arch  was  not  only  ungraceful  to  the  eye,  and 
consumed  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  metal,  but  that  it  offered  no 
adequate  resistance  to  any  lateral  forces  which  tended  to  approxi- 
mate the  abutments. 

Thus  fortified  in  his  own  judgment,  Mr  Telford  did  not  scruple 
to  propose  an  iron  bridge  of  one  arch  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  span.  The  roadway  rested  upon  a  very  flat  arch,  which  was 
the  segment  of  a  very  large  circle ;  while  this  arch  itself  was  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  by  an  outer  arched  rib  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge,  springing  from  a  lower  point  than  the  flat  arch,  and  rising 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  parapet  railing ;  thus  introducing  the 
principle  of  timber  trussing.  Mr  Telford  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company  depart  from 
their  former  construction;  but,  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  county,  the  bridge  was  cast  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  com- 
pleted in  1796,  at  the  expense  of  L.6034.  The  weight  of  the 
irpn-work  was  only  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  tons,  while  that 
of  the  first  bridge  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  tons,  al- 
though the  span  of  the  former  was  thirty  feet  wider  than  the  latter. 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  both  these  bridges  on  the  same 
day,  in  1808,  in  company  with  Mr  Telford  himself;  and  we 
were  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  elegance,  as  well  as  with 
the  scientific  principles  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  bridges* 

Passing  over  Mr  Telford's  stone  bridges  which  he  built  over 
the  Conan  at  Bewdly,  and  over  the  Dee  at  Tongueland  in  Scot- 
land, and  also  the  handsome  church  which  he  erected  at  Bridge- 
north,  we  come  to  that  important  period  in  his  life  when  he  be- 
came a  civil  engineer. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  this  branch,  we  must  notice  a 
feature  in  Mr  Telford's  intellectual  character,  which  is  a  rare  ac- 
companiment of  the  more  substantial  acquirements  of  the  civil 
engineer.  Amid  the  picturesque  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk,  {Mdd  the  green  pastures  of  his  native  hills,  he  lyas  inspired 
with  that  love  of  soi^g,  wbi<^h,  in  our  border  counties,  is  native 
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in  the  shepherd'^  breast.  The  tbrill  of  Armstrong's  harp  bad 
scarcely  ceased  in  the  vale  of  the  Liddel^  and  the  echo  of  Mickle's 
^W^eter  stfains  wa^  dying  away  among  the  rocks  and  woodlands 
of  the  Esk,  when  the  inspiration  was  caught  by  our  young  en- 
thusia&t)  who  had  just  exchanged  the  crook  for  the  plumb-line. 
Nor  was  it  merely  to  chide  the  dull  hours  of  winter,  or  gain  the 
affections  of  his  mistress,  that  our  youthful  minstrel  strung  his  rustic 
harp.  He  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  a  regular,  at  least  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  ^  Ruddiman's  Edinburgh  Magazinff 
in  which  be  published  numerous  poems  under  the  signature  of 
JEshdale  Torn*  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  productions  was  a  de- 
scriptive poem  entitled  ^  Eskdale,'  which  he  republished  when  at 
Shrewsbury ;  and  which  Mr  Rickman  has  very  properly  reprinted 
in  the  present  work.  It  is  pregnant  with  pleasing  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery,  and  with  just  and  elevated  sentiments ;  and  such 
is  the  poetical  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  that  the 
treacherous  memories  of  some  of  our  later  poets  have  unwittingly 
appropriated  some  of  its  happier  lines. 

When  Burns  was  delighting  his  country  with  his  lofty  and 
pathetic  strains,  Telford  was  one  of  his  most  passionate  worship- 
pers ;  and  expressed  his  admiration  in  a  long  poem  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  addressed  to  Burns  himself.  This  poem  was  found  by 
Dr  Currie  among  Burns's  papers,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
its  author,  several  extracts  from  it  were  published  in  1800,  in 
Dr  Currie's  life  of  the  poet.*  It  is  characterised  by  its 
high  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  ;  and  shows  how  deeply 
its  author  appreciated  those  institutions  for  religious  and  secular 
instruction,  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguish  his  native  land. 

The  imaginative  character  of  Mr  Telford's  mind,  and  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  intellectual  superiority,  induced  him  to  hail 
the  French  Revolution  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of 
civilisation  and  of  knowledge.  He  had  imbibed  from  the 
pages  of  Plutarch  and  of  RoUin  a  love  of  the  institutions 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  under  such  influences  he  was  led  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  dissemination  of  those  political  wares 
which  our  speculators  had  imported  free  of  duty  from  a  more 
productive  climate.  In  his  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  his 
i>oldnefis  exceeded  his  discretion  ;  and  he  had  nearly  for- 
feited the  friendship  of  Sir  William  Pulteney,  by  circulating 
under  his  frank  some  of  the  inflammatory  ^diatribes  of  the  day. 


•  *  Itsolject/  says  Dr  Currie,  ^is  to  recommend  to  him  (Burns)  other 
BoWeets  of  a  serious  natures  similar  to  tbat  of  the  <  Cottar's  Saturday 
*Night." 
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The  metamorphosis,  however,  of '  French  liberty  into '  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  at  home,  and  into  conquest  and  d^c^tion  abroad, 
opened  the  eyes  of  Mr  Telford,  as  it  did  those  of  others,  to  the 
danger  of  violent  and  equivocal  changes  in  political  institu- 
tions ;  and  though  his  principles  were  always  liberal,  as  we  can 
personally  testify,  yet  he  ever  afterwards  declined  to  take  any 
share  in  the  party  contentions  of  the  day. 

The  rapid  increase  of  Mr  Telford's  business  at  Shrewsbury  put 
ap  end  to  his  dalliance  with  the  Muses ;  and  compelled  him  to  seek 
for  other  fountains  than  those  of  Helicon,  and  to  climb  steeper 
acclivities  than  that  of  Parnassus. '  The  exuberant  wealth  of 
England  had  been  long  directing  its  overflowing  springs  into  the 
channel  of  inland  navigation.  Her  rivers  afforded^  in  many 
cases,  an  easy  communication  between  the  maritime  and  inland 
districts;  and  for  a  long  time  the  enterprise  of  landed  proprie- 
tors and  capitalists  was  limited  to  the  improvement  of  river  na- 
vigation. Various  acts  had  been  passed  for  this  purpose,  and 
large  sums  expended  in  deepening  and  straitening  tneir  beds — in 
building  pond  locks  at  the  mill  weirs  and  other  ascents,  and 
sometimes  in  changing  even  the  natural  direction  of  the  streams. 
Thus  diverted  from  their  native  course,  or  flowing  in  altered 
channels,  sometimes  pent  up  and  sometimes  expanded,  our 
rivers  became  subject  to  perpetual  degradation  and  change ; 
while,  even  in  the  most  successful  adaptations  of  them,  the  navi* 
gation  was  found  to  be  both  toilsome  and  dilatory. 

The  person  who  first  recognised  the  imperfect  character  of 
our  river  communications,  and  perceived  the  immense  benefit  of 
a  still-water  navigation,  was  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Having 
acquired  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  similar  works  in  Holland, 
Italy,  and  France,  this  nobleman  conceived  the  plan  of  connect- 
ing Manchester  with  his  valuable  coal-mines  at  Worsley,  by 
means  of  a  canal  without  locks ;  and  crossing,  in  one  unbroken 
levely  the  rivers  and  valleys  of  the  district  through  which  it  passed. 
His  acute  mind  foresaw  the  difficulties  and  risks  of  so  novel 
an  undertaking ;  but  he  foresaw  also  the  possibility  of  surmount- 
ing then  ;  and  heedless  of  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  and  finding 
his  own  views  confirmed  by  the  practical  sagacity  of  James 
Brindley,  then  rising  into  notice  as  an  engineer,  he  applied  all 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  wealth, 
to  realize  the  magnificent  project  which  he  had  conceived.  An 
act  of  the  legislature  was  accordingly  obtained  in  1759,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  M'ork  was  begun.  When  the  canal, 
however,  reached  Banton  Bridge,  it  became  necessary  to  carry 
it  over  the  Irwell,  by  an  aoueduct  rising  forty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream.      Although  difficulties  equally  formidable 
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had  been  alreadjr  overoome^  yet  the  timid,  and  the  ignorant,  anfl 
the  envious,  mustered  to,  such  a  deg^ree  their  petty  forces  against 
the  scheme,  that  Brmdley,  though  satisfied  of  its  practicability, 
admed  bis  noble  coadjutor  to  take  the  advice  of  some  able 
engineer.  The  Duke  consented ;  and  the  wiseacre  is  said  to 
have  replied,  ^  that  he  had  often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but 
*  was  never  before  shown  where  any  of  them  could  be  erected.'  No- 
thing daunted  by  this  oracular  dissuasion,  but  rather  excited  by 
the  fresh  glory  which  was  thus  thrown  round  their  undertaking, 
the  Duke  and  his  engineer  completed  their  air-built  castle ;  and 
in  a  brief  period  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  transmitting 
through  its  magical  corridors  the  substantial  realities  of  British 
and  of  foreign  commerce. 

Thus  was  completed  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  the  model  as 
well  as  the  germ  of  all  similar  undertakings  in  England.  The 
eyes  of  the  country  were  opened  by  the  success  of  so  daring  a 
project;  joint-stock  companies  were  every  where  formed,  and 
England  was  speedily  covered  with  that  net-work  of  still  water 
by  which  the  reciprocities  of  commerce  have  been  extended,  and 
the  luxuries  of  other  climes  exchanged  for  the  productions  of 
British  industry.  Justly,  then,  has  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  Father  of  English 
Canal  Navigation  ;  and,  though  the  title  has  no  heraldic  sound, 
and  is  associated  with  no  deeds  of  vulgar  chivalry,  time  will  but 
add  to  it  fresh  lustre,  and  it  will  preserve  the  memory  of  his 
name  when  his  coronet  has  grown  dim,  and  his  ducal  honours 
have  decayed. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the  noble  projector  contemplated  an  ac- 
cession of  fortune  from  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  society. 
As  the  glory  of  a  nation  consists  but  of  the  united  laurels  of  its 
citizens,  so  must  the  advancement  of  national  wealth  be  co-ex« 
istent  with  that  of  individual  opulence ;  and  that  man  is  not  less 
a  patriot  who  enriches  himself  by  the  wise  and  profitable  expen-> 
diture  of  his  capital,  than  he  who  exhausts  his  energies  at  the 
helm  of  state,  or  impoverishes  his  family  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

In  our  eulogy  of  the  patriot  nobleman,  we  must  not  forget  the 
merits  of  his  engineer.  James  Brindley  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater ;  and  his  history  affords  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  superiority  of 
natural  sagacity  over  mere  mathematical  attainments.  Though 
one  of  the  most  successful  engineers  of  his  age,  he  was  so  truly 
illiterate  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely  able  to  read  or  to 
write.  By  his  unrivalled  powers  of  abstraction  and  of  memory, 
he  oijlien  executed  his  plans  without  ccnnmitting  them  to  paper ; 
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and)  wheft  he  wa«  engaged  \n  fony  diffictilt  ^  cbfiipl^^  tindertttking'^ 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  bed^  wheti^  he  often  temainra 
for  two  or  three  days,  till  h^  had  thoroughly  completed  his  de«- 
slgni  So  singular,  indeed,  was  the  structure  of  his  thind,  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  play  in  London,  disturbed  to  %uch  a  degree 
the  balance  of  its  mechanism^  that  he  cotild  tiot  for  some  time  te^ 
sume  his  usual  pursuits. 

The  rapid  progress  of  canal  navig£ttion  in  England,  had  d{>* 
rected  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  Shropshire  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  uniting  the  rivers  Dee  and  Mersey  with  the  Severn. 
They  accordingly  made  the  necessary  surveys,  and  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  in  1793.  Having  been  highly  satis- 
fied with  Mr  Telford's  management  of  the  public  works,  the 
bounty  magistrates  offered  to  him  the  superintendence  of  this 
new  and  complicated  undertaking.  Our  author  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  oifer ;  and  from  that  time  he  directed  his  Undivided 
attention  to  civil  engineering.  In  conducting  the  EUesmere 
Canal,  as  this  work  was  called,  Mr  Telford  possessed  peculiar 
qualifications.  Skirting,  as  it  did,  the  base  of  the  Welsh  hills, 
no  fewer  than  two  aqueduct  bridges  of  unusual  extent  were  re- 
quired to  cross  the  valleys  of  the  Ceriog  and  the  Dee,  and  for  such 
purposes  architectural  experience  was  pre-eminehtly  necessary. 
The  first  of  these  works,  namely  the  Chirfc  Aqueduct,  is  stn  object 
of  great  interest.  It  was  completed  in  1801,  at  an  expense  bf 
L.20,898,  crossing  a  picturesque  valley  seven  hundred  ana  ten  feet 
wide,  and  carrying  the  canal  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  consists  of 
ten  arches,  each  of  which  is  forty  feet  span,  and,  from  the  perfect 
equality  of  them  all,  the  bridge  has  a  grand  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance. But  the  work  possesses  still  higher  merits.  Hitherto 
our  aqueduct  bridges  retained  the  water  by  means  of  puddled 
earth  resting  on  masonry;  but  in  many  cases,  even  in  the  works 
of  Brindley,  the  action  of  frost  had  burst  the  masonry  and  thrown 
down  the  aqueduct.  In  order  to  avoid  such  accidents,  Mr  Tel- 
ford, in  place  of  filling  up  the  spandrills  of  the  arches  with  earth, 
constructed  them  with  longitudinal  walls,  and  across  these  the 
banal  bottom  wds  formed  by  cast  iron  plates  fixed  in  square  stone 
masonry  t  the  sides  of  the  canal  being  made  waterproof  by  ash- 
lar work,  backed  with  burnt  bricks  laid  in  Parker's  cement. 

Interesting,  however,  as  this  fine  bridge  must  evfer  be,  it  is 
eclipsed  by  the  Pontcysylte  Aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  Dee, 
and  adds  new  beauty  to  the  picturesque  valley  of  LlangoUetl. 
In  the  design  of  this  magnificent  work,  which  was  completed  in 
1806  at  an  expense  of  L.47,018,  Mr  Telford  adopted  a  new 
method  of  construction,  which  has  since  been  generally  fdl- 
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lewedr  The  height  of  the  Canal  was  no  lem  Aati  one  hundred 
and  twenty^^Bteven  feet  abor^  the  Dee,  and  after  the  width  of 
the  valley  had  been  shortened  by  embankments,  on^  thousand 
and  selren  feet  still  remained  to  be  crossed.  Mr  Telford 
saw  the  risk,  as  well  as  the  enormous  cost  of  eotistraeting 
an  aqueduct  of  such  length  and  height  by  piers  and  arches  of 
stone ;  and  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  the  canal 
over  the  valley  in  a  cast  iron  trough,  supported  on  cast  iron  arches, 
and  resting  on  stone  piers.  The  piers  are  twenty  in  number^ 
including  the  two  abutment  ones ;  and  are  united  by  nineteen 
arches  of  forty-five  feet  span.  The  piers  are  of  solid  masonry  to 
the  height  of  seventy  feet,  but  the  upper  fifty  feet  of  them  is 
built  hollow  with  one  cross  inner  wall ;  a  device  which  not  only 
saved  masonry,  but  lowered  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  pier. 
The  parapet  of  both  the  Chirk  and  Pontcysylte  Aqueducts  is  an 
iron  railing,  which  gives  lightness  and  elegance  to  the  structure. 
We  had  occasion,  in  1808,  in  the  company  of  Mr  Telford,  to 
examine  both  these  magnificent  works,  and  were  filled  with 
admiration  not  only  of  the  skill  but  of  the  taste  of  the  engineer. 

While  these  works  were  in  progress,  a  new  and  extensive  field 
opened  itself  to  Mr  Telford's  talents.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Forfeited  Estates  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  tideways  of  the  eastern  and  western  seas, 
And  the  lochs  of  the  great  glen  of  Scotland ;  extending  over  a 
distance  of  almost  two  hundred  miles,  and  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  Naze  of  Norway  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
celebrated  Mr  Watt  was  employed,  in  1778,  to  report  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  plan ;  but  though  this  report  was  favourable, 
the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  1788,  prevented  his 
plan  from  being  executed. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr  Addington,  however,  when 
it  became  desirable  to  stop  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
Highlands,  by  giving  work  to  the  unetnployed  population,  Mt 
Telford  was,  in  1801,  directed  to  survey  the  coasts  as  well  as  the 
interior  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  naval 
stations^  the  improvement  or  formation  of  harbours,  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  practicability  of  a  canal  along 
the  great  Caledonian  glen.  This  task  was  executed  with  his 
usual  promptitude  and  ability  ^  and  after  the  propositions  which 
he  made  to  the  Government  had  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  undergone  the  fullest  examination,  two  Boards  of  Parlia- 
mentary Coipmissloners  were  appointed — ^^the  one  for  executing 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  other  for  making  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  Highlands.  Both  these  Commissions  concur- 
red in  appointing  Mr  Telford  their  engineer,  Mr  James  Hope 
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their  law-agent,  and  Mr  Rickman  their  secretary ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  no  public  works  were  ever  conducted  with  more  science, 
more  regularity,  and  more  honesty.  So  admirable,  indeed,  and 
efficacious  were  the  arrangements,  that  Mr  Telford  has  justly 
recorded  it  as  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  that  though  the  con- 
tracts under  the  Road  Commission  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number,  and  necessarily  of  a  complex  character,  yet,  by  Mr 
Hope's  professional  attention  to  their  preparation,  and  his  judi- 
cious forbearance  to  the  contractors  and  their  sureties  on  fit  occa- 
sions, not  a  single  instance  of  litigation  occurred  in  all  their 
multifarious  transactions. 

Tl^e  Caledonian  Canal,  which  was  begun  in  1803  and  opened 
in  1822,  is  doubtless  the  grandest  specimen  of  inland  navigation 
in  the  world.  Its  total  length  is  sixty  miles,  twenty-three  of 
which  are  formed  artificially ;  the  other  thirty-seven  being  the 
united  lengths  of  the  three  fresh-water  lakes,  namely,  Loch-Ness, 
Loch-Oicn,  and  Loch-Lochy,  through  which  it  passes.'  As  it 
was  intended  to  admit  the  largest  vessels  that  trade  between 
Liverpool  and  the  Baltic,  West  Indiamen  of  an  average  size,  and 
frigates  of  thirty-two  guns  when  fully  equipped,  its  dimensions 
were  necessarily  great.  The  width  of  the  water  surface  was  to 
be  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  the  bottom^width 
fifty,  and  the  depth  twenty ;  while  the  locks,  which  are  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  or 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  forty  wide.  Although 
the  three  fresh-water  lakes,  which  we  have  mentioned,  greaUy 
facilitated  the  formation  of  the  canal,  yet  the  construction  of 
eight  junctions  with  the  canal  itself  occasioned  much  labour  and 
expense,  as  well  as  great  embarrassment  to  the  engineer.  These 
junctions,  as  well  as  the  shallows  at  Loch-Oich,  have  been  cleared 
by  dredging  machines  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet ;  but  in  various 
places  a  further  excavation  of  five  feet  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
intended  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  canal  was  opened  in  Oc- 
tober 1822,  when  the  late  Mr  Charles  Grant,  formerly  member 
for  the  county,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Commissioners, 
gave  a  grand  fete  to  seventy  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  a  steam-barge  from  sea  to  sea.  But  though  the  Caledonian 
Canal  was  thus  opened,  our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  it  was 
completed.  The  estimated  expense  of  this  great  national  work 
was  L.474,531,  while  the  actual  expenditure  was  nearly  double 
that  sum.*    This  excess  above  the  estimate  arose  from  the  great 


*  The  expenditure  from  the  20th  Oct.  1 803,  to  the  15th  August  ISSlj 
was  L.990,559.  . 
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iBOTease  wliicfa  took  place  in  the  price  of  materials  ahd  labour,  as 
well  as  from  unexpected  difficulties  which  occurred  daring'  the 
progress  of  a  work  so  unlike,  both  in  character  and  magnitude, 
those  of  any  previous  undertaking.  The  new  grants  of  money 
which  were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  canal,  brought  the  subject 
annually  before  the  public;  and  individuals  were  not  wanting  to 
characterise  the  undertaking  as  a  job ;  to  represent  the  delay  as 
unjustifiable ;  and  to  maintain  that  the  expenditure  had  been  as 
extravagant  as  it  had  been  unprofitable.  Liberal  as  our  coun* 
trymen  generally  are  in  admiring  the  great  public  works  of  fo- 
reign countries,  and  ready,  as  they  often  appear  to  be,  to  hold 
them  up  as  examples  for  national  imitation ;  yet  they  have  long 
been  accustomed,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason,  to  re- 
gard every  public  work  undertaken  by  the  Government  with 
feelings  of  distrust,  if  not  of  aversion.  Hence  almost  all  our 
grandest  undertakings  are  the  result  of  individual  enterprise 
and  private  adventure ;  but  though  they  are  nevertheless  unques- 
tionable indications  of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
yet,  as  schemes  of  commercial  speculation,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  bear  the  impress  of  public  taste,  of  national  magnificence, 
or  of  imperishable  strength.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  aque- 
ducts of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  gorgeous  temples  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  all  the  creations  of  sovereign  power. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  wnich  we  have  described, 
the  ignorant  and  misguided  public  called  for  the  immediate  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded  a  cessation 
of  the  supplies  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected.  In  order  to  pacify 
this  growing  discontent,.Mr  Telford  was  induced  to  give  his  tacit 
but  unwilling  consent  to  finish  the  works  on  a  less  perfect  and 
substantial  scale ;  and  from  the  same  motive  of  putting  down  the 
ignorant  cry  of  envy  and  malevolence — that  the  navigation  of  the 
canal  would,  after  all,  not  be  practicable — ^he  agreed  to  open  it 
for  the  passage  of  shipping  in  that  unfinished,  unsafe,  and  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  it  at  present  remains. 
The  last  grant  made  by  Parliament  towards  the  completion  of 
the  canal  was  in  1824,  and  hence  the  remaining  works  were 
executed  in  a  hurried  and  imperfect  manner ;  and  the  depth  of 
water^  in  place  of  being  made  twenty  feet,  to  admit  that  class  of 
vesseb  for  which  it  was  intended,  is  not  greater  than  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  in  some  parts  after  a  continued  drought. 

Our  readers  will  readily  conceive  the  mortification  which  Mr 
Telford  must  have  experienced  when  he  found  the  nation  and  the 
AGnistry  arrayed  against  him ;  and  when  he  felt  that  the  glory  of 
executing  the  greatest  work  in  Europe  was  to  be  turned  into 
shame.     His  powerful  mind,  however,  bore  the  affliction,  and 
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'^elj  yielded  to  what  he  could  not  arert.  In  his  posthumouft 
urork  even,  he  has  forborne  to  give  expression  to  his  feelings ; 
and  has  never  deigned  to  make  any  reply  to  those  attacks  upon 
his  professional  character  ivhich  ie;norant  legislators,  and  jealous 
riraJSi  founded  on  the  excess  of  the  real  over  the  estimated  ex« 
penditure. 

In  works  of  ordinary  magnitude,  where  long  practice  has  cor- 
rected our  theoretical  principles,  and  experience  has  gathered  and 
recorded  her  knowledge,  a  great  error  in  his  estimates  would  just** 
ly  weaken  our  confidence  even  in  an  able  engineer;  but  the  case 
is  quite  different  in  works  distinguished  by  the  novelty  of  their 
character  and  the  grandeur  of  their  dimensions.  The  mind  is 
here  Uirown  out  of  its  sphere  of  knowledge.  It  has  no  previous 
experience  to  appeal  to ;  and,  even  if  the  records  of  engineering 
had  presented  some  law  of  strength  in  relation  to  works  of  pro- 
gressive magnitude,  the  application  of  that  law  to  a  higher  point 
of  the  scale  must  yet  be  a  conjecture ;  and  still  more  so  in  combina- 
tions exposed  to  the  variable,  and  insidious,  and  incalculable  action 
of  water  and  the  elements.  But  the  defence  of  Mr  Telford  must 
not  be  rested  on  a  speculative  pleading.  We  must  look  into  the 
estimates  of  more  modern  public  works  of  inordinate  magnitude, 
where  the  engineer  has  been  led  into  the  same  miscalculation,  and 
where  he  has  been,  by  universal  consent,  permitted  to  plead  the 
same  excuse. 

The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  for  example,  has  pro« 
bably  cost  three  times  the  amount  of  its  first  estimate,  while  so 
ii^adeqnate  was  its  original  construction  to  the  purposes  of  a  com- 
modious and  permanent  traffic,  that  in  some  important  respects 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  reconstructed. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  London  and  Binningham  Railway 
was  two  millions;  but  the  actual  expenditure  had  some  time  ago 
exceeded  fo^r  millions ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  five  millions 
will  be  required  for  its  proper  comple^n. 

After  the  Great  Western  Railway  had  proceeded  a  very  con- 
liderable  length,  the  whole  process  of  its  construction  has  been 
either  already  reversed,  or  is  likely  to  be  so;  an  alteration  which, 
along  with  others  already  contemplated,  will,  we  are  confident,  in- 
volve an  additional  expense  much  greater  than  the  original  estimate. 
^  And,  to  take  a  case  still  more  analogous  to  the  one  under  dis-^ 
cussion,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  exceeded  to  such  a  degree 
the  expense  originally  contemplated,  that  it  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  same  unfinished  and  unserviceable  state  in  which  the 
Caledonian  Canal  is  at  present ;  till  the  proprietors  obtained  a 
public  loan  of  L.50,000,  by  means  of  which  it  was  completed, 
•  and  brou^t  into  beneficial  operation.    Notwithstanding  this  un- 
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toward  doflimentement,  the  putlic  l6a,ri  has  been  long  a^a  repaid 
with  interest  i  ^nA  this  canal  has  proved  one  of  the  most  profitabley 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  usefiiU  updertaHiogs-in-  the  kingdom. 

Such  is  the  defence  of  Mr  Telford  which  we  should  have  been 
disposed  to  offer,  had  the  feelings  of  such  a  rban  required  to  be 
soothed)  or  his  labotirs  to  be  justifie<l.  But  though  neither 
penury  rtor  ignorance  can  now  tarnish  his  reputation,  yet  it  is  well 
to  read  to  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  and  future  legis- 
lators, the  warning  lesson^  that  posterity  will  scorn  the  fractional 
arithmetic  which  balances  the  profit  and  the  loss  of  sucl)  national 
undertakings;  and  that  if  England  is  destined  to  retain  her  proud 
place  amongst  the  nations— ^if  her  free  institutions  are  to  shine  the 
brightest,  and  to  last  the  longest — her  treasury  must  be  as  liberally 
opened  tO  advance  the  glory,  as  to  supply  the  wants^  of  the  empire* 
The  tradesman  and  the  artisan  will  not  have  to  complain  of 
diminished  employment  and  abridged  comforts,  wjien  works  of 
enduring  magnitude  sh^ll  raise  their  gilded  domes  over  their 
humble  dwellings ;  nor  will  the  peasant  sit  down  to  a  le&s 
joyous  meal  when  the  produce,  of  his  fields  are  whirled  away^ 
and  the  luxuries  of  the  East  thrown  into  his  cottage^  by  those 
works  of  internal  communication  whicl^  the  imperial  wealth 
can  alone  command.  It  is  well  to  leave  to  indivicuial  enterpcisa 
the  construction-  of  those .  pvtblie  werks  which  comparatively 
revel  distiicfs  may  require ;  but  when  we  have  to  surmount  ban- 
ners which  divide  kingdoms-7-when  we  have  to  cut  thnnigh 
rocks  and  mountains  which  separate  the  storehouses  of  comnieroial 
wealth — when  we  have  to  lay  bur  iron  gradients  over  rivers  axid 
foaming  tideways — across  districts  barren,  remote,,  and  unfre* 
quented — we  must  eall  upon  the  nation  to  open  wide  its  purse^ 
to  unite  the  insulated  works  of  individual  enterprise,  and  by  tbic^ 
general  anastomosis  of  its  single  powers^  to  centralize,  as  it  wereg 
by  the  compression  of  space  and  tune^  theinteHeetualand  pbyiieal 
energies  of  the  empire. 

That  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  one  of  those  national  objects,  to. 
^hich  the  preceding  observations  are  peculiarly  apf^cftbie,,  few 
win  have  the  courage  to  deny.  If  it  was  a  justifiable  imder tak- 
ing when  steam-boats  were  unknown— if  its  eetimcUied  espiens^ 
was  then  a  reasonable  outlay  of  the.public  money — how  much 
more  justifiable  must  be  itsr  perfeet  and  sdbstaEittial  completion  kt 
the  pveseat  time,  when  opposine  winds  can  be  huished,  and  courts 
teractifng  currents  resisted,  by  the  magical  auxiliaries  with  which 
■  steam  can  now  supply  us  ?  The  increase  of  our  trade,  too — the 
extensfon  of  our  commerce — and  the  exti'aordinary  multiplication 
6f  canals,  roads,  and  railways,  render  the  comple^eix  of  t^ 
Caledonian  Canal  not  only  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  in 
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Uselfy  bat  a  neoetaBiy  measure  for  oonsummating  that  syston  of 
internal  communication  which  is  now  rapidly  advandng  to  com« 
pletion. 

Under  the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  views  like  these,  the  Lords 
Commi'ssioners  of  her  Majesty^s  Treasury  had  their  attention 
directed  to  this  great  national  work.  At  tne  close  of  1837,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  reported  to  the  Treasury 
that  an  accident  had  taken  place  at  the  lock  at  Fort« Augustus, 
which  impeded  the  navigation  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  that 
immediate  impending  danger  from  inundation  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  state  of  the  works  in  other  parts  of  the  line  of 
the  canal.  The  Treasury  without  delay  transmitted  this  communi- 
cation to  our  distingmshed  countryman  Mr  Walker,  and  requested 
him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  canal — ^to  make  a  careful  exami-* 
nation  into  the  state  of  the^ works  along  the  whole  line — to  report 
fully  on  every  point  which  deserved  the  attention  and  direction  of 
the  Board — and  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  questions 
which  required  separate  consideration ;  first,  the  repair  of  the 
lock  at  Fort- Augustus,  and  such  other  works  as  may  be  necessary 
to  avert  danger  from  inundation ;  and  secondly,  the  improvement 
of  the  canal  by  rebuilding  what  is  defective  in  its  original  con* 
struction,  increasing  the  depth  of  water,  and  procuring  additional 
tug  steam-vessels. 

With  these  instructions  Mr  Walker  went  to  the  canal  early  in 
January  1838,  and  surveyed  the  whole  line  with  the  assistance 
6f  Mr  Gibb,  and  of  Mr  George  May,  the  resident  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  the  canal.     When  the  survey  was  com- 

?leted,  and  the  necessary  measurements  and  estimates  made,  Mr 
Vslker  gave  in  his  admirable  report,  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ordered  to  be  printed  in  July  1838.  The  general  result  of 
this  report  is,  that  L.24,827  is  required  for  immediate  repairs ; 
that  L.  104,490  will  be  necessary  for  completing  and  perfecting 
the  locks,  and  giving  the  canal  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet ;  that 
L.  13,200  will  be  needed  for^i^e  steam  tug-boats — three  upon  the 
canal,  and  one  at  each  end  of  it ;  and  that,  allowing  ten  per  cent^ 
or  L.1320  for  contingencies,  L.143,837  will  be  sufficient  for  com- 
peting this  rreat  work,  and  fitting  it  for  the  reception  of  vessels 
of  thirty-eight  feet  beam,  and  seventeen  feet  draught  of  water. 

<  With  these  improvements  and  additions/  says  Mr  Walker,  <  the  pas* 
sage  from  Fort-George  to  the  Sound  of  Mull  might  generally  be  depended 
on  to  be  made  within^ve  days,  and  certainly  even  in  foul  weather  within 
a  week. 

«  And  now  the  question  presents  itself,  What,  under  present  circum^ 
stances,  is  best  t^  be  done?  Ought  the  navigation  of  the  canal  to  be 
discontinttai?  If  slvtUsmight  be  done  either  by  keeping  up  the  works 
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or  dmtwfmjg  them*  Tbe  finuMr  would  require  nearijr  the  stoio  eoti^ 
iiakffieiit  for  preeerratioB,  mnd  watohing  for  the  securitj  of  the  tovMtyi 
as  with  the  trade ;  part  of  the  repairs  I  hare  calculated  on  must  be  doiie^ 
and  a«  annual  repair  afternrards  womld  be  indispeneabley  all  withoBt  anjr 
income.  The  other  plan^  yiz*  the  permanentlj  stopping  np  or  destroying 
of  the  works,  would  require  dams  and  outlets  to  be  made,  permanent 
bridges  tp  be  built,  tbe  locks  filled  up  or  fenced,  other  woiks  done,  and 
compensation  to  be  made,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  calculate,  and 
which,  as  Mr  May  states,  migbt  equ^  in  amount  the  expense  of  a  proper 
repair,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  inconvenience,  and  the  breach  of 
fiiith  which  such  a  proceeding  might  iuTolye. 

*  Might,  then,  the  works  necessary  to  prevent  inundation,  and  th^ 
min  or  repairs  be  done,  but  the  canal  left  in  its  present  unfinished  and 
imperfect  state,  with  its  present  inconveniences  ?  This  would,  in  fiicti 
be  continuing  the  system  which  has  existed  since  the  canal  was  opened» 
but  which  could  not  be  continued  much  longer  $  and,  as  the  works  are 
yearly  becoming  worse,  some  general  repair  must  at  once  be  done*  The 
want  of  funds  having  probably  obliged  the  commissioners  to  expend  as 
h'ttle  as  possible,  the  defects  have  been  allowed  to  increase,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  it  would  be  found  that  to  have  faced  the  repairs^ 
and  done  them  properly,  would  have  been  a  cheaper  plan.  Certainly 
there  would  be  no  absolute  necessity,  as  respects  security,  for  adding  to 
the  present  depth,  or  for  other  improvements ;  but,  in  referring  to  the 
detail  I  have  given,  I  find  that  only  about  half  of  the  whole  sum  (excln* 
sive  of  the  steam  tugs)  can  be  placed  to  the  head  of  improvements  ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  as  respects  the  convenience  of  trade,  or  even  strictly 
as  a  question  of  expenditure  and  revenue,  the  finishings  are  worth  doing 
along  with  the  repairs ;  and  both,  be  it  observed,  can  be  done  cheaper  at 
one  time,  when  the  water  is  out  of  parts  of  the  canal,  than  piecemeal.'-^ 
Report,  p.  8. 

<  I  have  not  said,'  continues  Mr  Walker,  *  that  the  Caledonian  Canal  is, 
as  a  money  account,  ever  to  be  made  a  profitable  concern,  but  that  it 
will  be  a  useful  public  work  ;  that,  being  made,  there  appears  to  me  no 
alternative  but  to  finish  it ;  and  (this  granted)  that  to  finish  it  properly, 
will  be,  even  as  a  money  account,  the  proper  course  to  adopt.  The  time, 
however,  may  come,  and  may  not  be  very  distant,  when  even  as  a  money 
q>eculation  it  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  present;  thn 
partly  in  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  tonnage,  and  paitly  from  the 
T9X%^'^Reporti  p.  9.j 

The'  arguments  thus  ably  urged  by  Mr  Walker  for  putting 
the  Caledonian  Canal  into  an  effective  state  of  repair,  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  which 
such  a  measure  .would  confer  on  the  commercial  and  maritime 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  The  original  and  leading  object  of  the 
canal  was  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  kingdom — to  promote  the  intercourse  between  our 
eastern  ports  and  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  our 
western  ports,  iaduding  those  in  the  nortb  of  Ireland,  and  the 
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Bjiltic  and  tlip  e^t  of  Europe  on  the  other — and  to  reader  unneoes-. 
8(iry  the  present  circuitoiiB  ^d  dangerous  passages  \>y  the  Fentland 
Fritlj  and  the  Land's  End ;  on  both  of  which  the  most  ruinous  de- 
Vy@  and  the  piost  afflicting  losses  so  frequently  oceur.  That  our 
sommeicial  traders  would  take  advautagQ  of  such  a  valuable  ac- 
oomrnDdation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  trafiic  which  is  carried 
en  aeroBs  the  island  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  though  it  ia 
subject  to  very  heavy  rates,  and  confined  to  the  smallest  class  of 
vessels.  High  as  these  rates  are,  our  shipowners  regard  tliem 
as  well  compensated  by  the  safety  and  the  certainty  of  the  pas- 
sage. But  as  the  vessels  which  receive  this  great  accommodation" 
do  not  exceed  eighty  or  a  hundred  tons  burden,  and  as  the  Cale- 
donian Canal  does  not  at  present  admit  vessels  of  a  much  larger 
^29)  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance  to 
extend  the  same  advantages  to  all  claatet  of  maritime  traders — 
ta  save  the  lives  of  their  seamen — to  save  the  tear  and  wear  of 


their  vessels  —  to  save  insurtmce  and  lighthouse  dues  —  and, 
finally,  to  save  time,  which,  in  oommerclal  concerns,  is  often  df 
the  greatest  pecuniary  value.  In  time  of  war,  too,  when  the 
English  Channel  may  be  infested  with  steam  privateers,  the  canal 
would,  as  Mr  Walker  justly  states,  afford  a  passage  of  compara- 
tive safety  for  the  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  America  and 
the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain, 

But  besides  the  general  commercial  interests  of  the  empire  to 
which  the  Qompletion  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  will  be  lubser-. 
Tieot,  thefe  ars  others  of  a  more  limited  (diaraoter  which  it  can-. 
Bot  fail  to  encourage  and  promote.  One  of  these  objects  is  the 
extension  of  a  regular  steam  communieation  from  tho  great  com' 
mercial  marts  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  the  manufacturing 
districts  connected  with  them,  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Motay 
Frith  as  faf  as  Aberdeen,  and  eVen  perhaps  to  Dundee  and 
Xicith  >  without  the  necessity  of  that  interruption  or  transhipment' 
to  which  the,  present  intercourse  between  these  places  is  actually 
iubjected^ 

'  npartaat.  though,  perht^  more  teHU)t« 
ie  union  of  the  great  lines  of  railway- 
apidly  extending  themselves  to  Edin- 
Gla^ow  on  tine  west  coast  of  Scot^ 
iloubt,  b^  the  termmvs  of  the  great 
very  reason  to  believe  that  the  eastern 
a  much  higher  latitude.  When  low 
and  Bruntisland  shall  be  erected*  i^ 
le  the  next  step  in  the  [KOgtess  of  im- 
Kunty  of  Forfar  nearly  sixty  males  of 
it^rfO^e  of  tbs  lines  stretcmtig  along 
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the  ooast  from  Dundee  to  Arbroath.  That  these  works  will 
speedily  reach  Montrose  will  scarcely  be  doubted;  and  though  th9 
eastern  coast  to  the  north  of  this  port  presents  some  embarrassing 
acclivities,  yet  we  scruple  not  to  predict  that  a  quarter  of  a  cen-* 
tury  will  scarcely  elapse  before  the  great  eastern  line  shall  reach 
lavernessy  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  When  this  grand  object 
is  gained,  the  value  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  will  then  be  recog- 
nised  by  the  blindest  and  dullest  of  its  detractors.  It  will  stand 
forth  the  connecting  link  between  the  great  lines  of  traffic  which 
embroider  the  skirts  of  our  otherwise  deserted  shores — the  grand 
aortal  trunk  into  which  the  arteries  of  the  south  will  pour  their 
exuberant  wealth.  The  remotest  Highlands  will  then  become  a 
suburb  of  the  imperial  metropolis.  The  fruits  of  the  south  will 
be  gathered  in  climates  where  they  could  not  grow;  and,  while 
the  luxuries  of  the  East  are  sweetening  the  coarse  fare  of  the 
mountaineers,  the  more  intellectual  imports  of  civilisation  and 
knowledge  will  gradually  dispel  the  ignorance  and  feudal  barba- 
rism which  still  linger  mnong  their  fastnesses. 

Trusting  that  this  subject  will,  in  the  next  session,  occupy 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
submit  to  our  readers  the  foregoing  observations ;  the  more 
that  we  have  heard  it  rumoured  that  rather  than  advance  so 
large  a  sum  as  L.150,000,  Government  will  allow  this  great  na- 
tional work  to  fall  into  decay.  But  we  will  never  believe  that 
such  a  dedsion  could  proceed  from  any  other  cause  than  a  popu* 
lar  clamour  too  loud  for  any  Government  to  resist ;  and  we  will 
not  think  so  meanly  of  our  countrymen  as  to  believe  them  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  such  an  excuse. 

The  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Highlands  by 
Roads  and  Bridges,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  useful  tfiat  ever  was  appointed  by  Parliament* 
Previous  to  the  year  1732^  the  roads  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
were  merely  the  tracks  of  black  cattle  and  horses,  intersected  by 
numerous  and  rapid  streams,  and  often  so  much  swollen  with 
heavy  rains  as  to  be  dangerous,  or  altogether  impassable.  Be- 
tween 1732  and  1750,  several  military  roads  were  constructed; 
but  as  their  object  was  not  to  extend  the  commerce  or  devdope 
the  industry  of  the  country^  they  were^  both  fresn  theit  steep- 
ness and  the  directions  in  which  they  wei^  mad^^  almost  unfit 
for  tile  purposes  of  civil  life;  and  although  bridges  had  been 
erected  over  the  »mdler  streams,  yet  the  pincipal  rivers,  the 
Tay,  the  Spey^  the  Beauly,  and  the  Gona»,  wtore  crossed  by  incon- 
venient and  dangerous  ferries.  These  military  roads,  which  were 
of  course  tiudiktaisied  at  th^  publie  ^cpense^  an^unted  at  one  (ime 
tm  800  Miles,  and  iliciudea  m  f^wer  tJkan  1000  brygaf.     Tili 
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1770  they  were  dependent  on  the  War-Office,  or  more  imme- 
diately on  the  commander-in-chief  for  Scotland.  The  sum  grant- 
ed for  this  purpose,  from  1770  to  1783,  was  L.7000  annutdly ;  from 
1783  to  1803  it  was  L.4700,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was 
L.5500. 

After  procuring  information  from  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  on  various  points  connected  with  this  great  undertaking, 
Mr  Telford  made  a  survey  of  the  Highlands  in  1802 ;  and,  when 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  duly  investigated  the 
subject,  and  taken  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses,  they  ap- 
pointed, in  1803,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  which  Mr  Tel- 
ford, Mr  Hope,  and  Mr  Rickman,  were  the  active  officers.  The 
report  of  this  Board  in  1821,  which  Mr  Telford  has  published,  is 
a  document  of  great  interest  and  value,  teeming  with  the  most 
important  and  useful  information;  and  Mr  Telford  cannot  be 
charged  with  using  exaggerated  language  when  he  says,  that  the 
workq  performed  ouring  eighteen  years,  constitute  an  amount  of 
improvement  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
within  the  same  number  of  years. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Board  proceeded,  was  to  require 
from  one  or  more  landowner^,  in  any  district,  a  formal  applica- 
tion, stating  that  a  road  through  this  district  would  be  of  great 
public  and  private  benefit,  and  that  the  proprietors  were  willing 
to  contribute  one-half  the  expense  of  making  it.  The  engineer 
then  laid  before  the  Board  a  survey,  report,  and  estimate ;  and, 
when  "^  this  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
memorialists  were  called  upon  to  lodge  one-half  of  the  estimated 
expense  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  other  half  to  be  supplied 
by  Government*  In  this  manner  920  miles  of  new  roads  were 
executed,  and  1117  bridges.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  1075 
of  one  arch,  the  span  varying  from  ten  to  sixty-five  feet,  and 
the  total  breadth  of  waterway  10,198  feet;  Uiirteen  of  two 
arches,  sixteen  of  three  arches,  and  two  of  five  arches.  Be- 
sides these  bridges,  eleven  were  built  under  separate  contracts, 
one  of  which,  at  Dunkeld,  has  seven  arches ;  three,  viz.  Conan, 
Lovat,  and  Ballater  bridge,  have  five  arches;  one  at  Craig- 
ellachie  has  four  arches;  five,  viz.  Bonar,  Potarch,  Wick,  Alford, 
and  Fairness,  have  three  arches ;  and  one  at  Helmsdale  has  two 
arches.  Of  these,  Bonar  and  Craigellachie  are  of  iron.  The 
total  number  of  arches  was  1202,  and  the  total  breadth  of 
waterway  14,686  feet.  The  expense  of  these  important  works 
exceeded  L.450,000,  of  which  JL.200,000  was  contributed  by 
the  Highland  proprietors,  and  L.250,000  by  the  country.  The 
average  expense  of  these  roads  has  been  under  L.60d  a  mile ; 
but  in  some  cases  very  great  difficulties  bad  to  be  Bunnoiuitedy 
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and  in  these  an  additional  expense  was  incurred.  When  the 
roads  passed  through  districts  devoid  even  of  a  horse  track  or  any 
accommodation  for  travellers^  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
inferior  materials  until  the  new  line  became  passable  for  carts 
to  some  spot  where  flat-bedded  stones  could  be  procured.  On 
the  Sutherland  or  Tongue  road,  the  lime  for  mortar  was  carried 
upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  sacks  on  the  backs  of  horses ;  while 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye  the  arch  stones  of  the  bridges  were  imported 
by  sea. 

While  the  Highland  roads  and  bridges  were  in  progress,  the 
liberality  of  Government  to  Scotland  was  still  further  displayed. 
To  the  same  Board  of  Commissioners  they  intrusted  the  sum 
of  L.50,000,  obtained  from  the  Forfeited  Estates  Fund,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  one-half  of  the  cost  of  improving  several  har* 
hours  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  this  sum  was  judiciously  ex- 
pended under  Mr  Telford's  direction  dn  the  harbours  of  Peter- 
head, Banff,  Fraserburgh,  Burgh  Head,  Cullen,  Tobermory, 
and  many  others.  Nor  did  the  liberality  of  the  Government 
stop  here.  In  1823,  a  parliamentary  grant  of  L.50,000  was 
given  for  building  Highland  churches  and  manses,  all  of  which 
were  executed  from  Mr  Telford's  designs,  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  last  of  these  churches 
was  built  in  1830.  No  fewer  than  forty-three  of  these  buildings 
were  erected ;  and,  in  the  present  mania  for  church-extension  and 
additional  endowments,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Commissioners  relative  to  the  history  and  result 
of  this  grant. 

*  The  liberality  of  the  legislature  has  been  exercised  in  such  a  manner 
as  rather  to  conceal  than  display  its  amount.  The  original  grant  of 
L.50,000>  and  about  L.  10,000  expended  in  general  management,  in  legal 
conveyances  of  land,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  works  locally  remote 
and  scattered,  represent  (on  cursory  inspection)  the  entire  benefit  con- 
ferred ;  but  the  religious  services  oiforty-iwo  additional  ministers  in  per^- 
petuity,  have  not  been  obtained  for  less  than  L.5040  per  annum ;  that  is, 
for  a  perpetual  annuity  worth  about  L.  120,000,  which,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  grant  and  expenditure,  amounts  to  no  less  than  L.180,000 
appropriated  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland.' ♦ 

As  the  engineer  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  Mr  Telford's  repu- 
tation had  now  extended  itself  far  beyond  his  native  country ;  and 
foreign  sovereigns  were  eager  to  obtain  his  counsel  and  his  assist- 


♦  The  number  of  persons  accommodated  in  these  new  churches  is  es- 
tirotted  at  22,000. 
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ance  in  carryings  on  works  of  a  similar  kind.  It  had  long  been 
an  object  of  the  Swedish  Government  to  obtain  a  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean  without 
?assing  the  Sound.  The  country  between  Soderkoping  and 
rottenburg  was  eminently  adapted  to  such  an  undertaking — pos- 
sessing two  fresh-water  lakes  133  miles  long;  and  a  very  consi- 
derable step  had  been  made  by  the  formation  of  the  Trolhatta 
Canal  from  Wenernsborg  to  Gottenburg,  which  had  been  com- 
pleted in  1800  by  M.  Nordwall,  and  had  succeeded  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  yield  nine  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Count  Platen,  a  director  of  this  canal,  perceiving  the  advan- 
tages of  extending  it  from  the  Wenern  to  the  Baltic,  obtained  the 
King's  permission  to  have  the  line  surveyed  by  an  experienced  ^ 
British  en&^ineer.  The  Count  therefore  applied  in  1808  to  Mr 
Telford,  who,  having  assented  to  his  proposal,  proceeded  with  two 
assistants  to  Sweden,  and  commenced  his  operations  early  in 
August.  By  the  aid,  as  well  as  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
the  Count,  he  was  enabled  to  execute  a  regular  survey,  and  lay 
down  correct  plans  and  sections  of  the  country  between  Lake 
Wenern  and  the  Baltic;  and,  having  made  a  detailed  report  on  the 
subject,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  early  in  October. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  Sweden  in  1809,  did  not 
thwart  this  great  national  undertaking.  In  1810,  tHe  King 
granted  a  charter  to  a  joint-stock  company  for  carrying  Mr  Tel- 
ford's report  into  effect.  The  length  of  the  whole  navigation,  in- 
cluding locks,  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  the 
artificial  canals  fifty-five  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  canal's  bottom 
was  to  be  forty-eight  feet,  the  depth  of  water  eighteen  feet,  arid 
the  slope  of  the  sides  thirty.  The  locks,  which  were  fifty-six 
in  number,  were  to  be  twenty-four  feet  broad.  In  August 
1813,  Mr  Telford  visited  Sweden,  and  inspected  all  the  works, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  excavations.  He  determined  the  sites 
of  the  locks,  bridges,  and  aqueducts ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  experi- 
enced look«-builders  and  earth-workers  from  England,  who  in- 
structed the  Swedish  labourers,  the  canal  was  completed  and 
opened  for  public  use,  we  believe,  in  1822.  On  this  auspicious 
occasion,  two  large  gold  medals  were  struck,  and  one  of  each  pre- 
sented to  Mr  Telford.  The  King  likewise  conferred  upon  our 
tlistitiguished  countryman  a  Swedish  order  of  knighthood,  and 
presented  him  with  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds. 

But  it  was  not  merely  from  the  King  of  -Sweden  that  Mr  Tel- 
ford received  these  marks  of  regard.  The  Russian  Government, 
anxious  to  promote  the  study  of  civil  engineering  within  their 
dominions,  sent  over  two  young  men  to  receive  instructions  on 
this  subject  in  England.     They  were  recommended  to  Mr  Td- 
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ford's  notice,  and  received  from  him  all  that  kindness  and  at- 
tention which  he  invariably  bestowed  on  every  species  of  merit. 
When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  learned  from  Count  Romailzoff  the 
obligations  which  these  young  men  owed  to  Mr  Telford,  he  sent 
him  a  splendid  diamond  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude. 

After  Mr  Telford  had  made  his  arrangement  for  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  h6  was  requested  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  others 
(o  examine  a  project  for  forming  a  canal  from  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow to  Saltcoats ;  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Ayrshire, 
^sing  near  Paisley,  and  eventually  extending  to  Ardrossan. 
The  length  of  this  canal  was  to  be  thirty-one  miles,  and  its  sum- 
mit level  110  feet  above  the  sea;  and  as  it  was  to  pass  through 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Paisley,  Johnstone,  Lochwinnoch, 
JCilwinning,  and  Saltcoats,  having  a  dense  population  along  its 
whole  line,  a  canal  more  useful  and  more  likely  to  yield  a  great 
revenue  could  scarcely  have  been  suggested.  From  Glasgow  to 
Greenock  the  Clyde  was  so  shallow  that  large  vessels  were 
obliged  to  tranship  their  cargoes  with  lighters  twenty  mileg 
below  the  city ;  and,  owing  to  the  rectangular  form  of  the  river 
below  Greenock,  ships  were  often  detained  there  by  contrary 
winds.  For  these  reasons  the  canal  met  with  universal  approba- 
tion ;  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  the  work  was  placed 
under  Mr  Telford's  direction,  and  the  first  ten  miles  from  Glas- 
gow to  Paisley  were  executed.  The  derangement,  however, 
which  about  this  time  took  place  in  the  mercantile  world  was  so 
^eat,  that  the  manufacturers,  who  were  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  canal,  found  it  inconvenient  to  proceed  with  the  work,  and 
at  this  moment  the  canal  extends  only  to  Paisley. 

We  have  inentioned  these  particulars  in  order  to  show,  as  Mr 
Telford  has  done,  how  the  most  reasonable  undertakings  may  be 
rendered  unnecessary  from  the  rapid  progress  of  invention  and 
discovery ;  and  how  singularly  this  undertaking  has  been  affected 
by  a  succession  of  most  unexpected  inventions,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been,  even  in  Mr  Telford's  opinion,  to  render  a"  canal 
navigation  to  Saltcoats  scarcely  necessary. 

The  first  of  these  changes  in  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde  con- 
sisted in  constructing  alternate  jetties  half-way  across  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  of  deepening  the  shore  several  feet  by 
means  of  the  dredging-machine.  In  this  manner  large  vessels 
were  enabled  to  mscharge  their  cargoes  at  the  Glasgow  wharfs 
at  the  Broqixrielaw. 

The  next  change  was  the  introduction  of  steam-boats,  which 
disregarded  ever)^  obstacle  in  'the  river ;  and,  by  dragging  vessels 
«gaio)dtadv<ir3e  winds,  removed  all  reas^nabl^  coj3ifim»lA  respeclr 
ii^  tKid);  dotentioB  below  Greeno(^4 
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Thus  was  the  canal  from  Palisley  to  Saltcoats  refldered  Qtitie- 
cessary ;  but  eyen  the  part  of  the  canal  which  had  been  executed 
as  far  as  Paisley,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  superseded  by  the  intrb^ 
duction  of  iron  railways,  traversed  by  locomotive  steam-engines* 
At  this  crisis,  Mr  Houston,  an  enlightened  canal  proprietor,  con* 
trived  and  brought  into  use  a  method  of  doubling'  the  speed  of 
canal  boats  dragged  by  horses.  He  found  that  the  foreship  of 
a  boat  drawn  by  a  rope  is  raised  by  the  resistance  of  the  water 
in  her  passage  through  it ;  so  that  when  the  motion  becomes  very 
rapid  the  whole  boat  is  raised,  and  skims,  as  it  were,  on  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  water;  encountering  less  resistance  than  when  it 
moved  with  less  velocity.  But  while  this  new  mode  of  convey* 
ance  was  adopted  in  the  canals,  and  regarded  as  a  profitable  im« 
provement,  locomotive  steam-carriages  were  set  a-going  on  the 
turnpike  road  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  conveyed  pas* 
sengers  in  a  shorter  time,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  the  fly 
passage-boats  on  the  canal.  These  carriages,  however,  have  been 
discontinued  since  Mr  Telford  wrote  this  part  of  his  work  ;  but 
they  will  doubtless  be  replaced  by  the  superior  arrangements  of 
a  regular  railway. 

After  improving  the  river  Wear  navigation  between  North- 
wich  and  Runcorn  in  Cheshire,  Mr  Telford  was  intrusted  with 
a  work  of  considerable  magnitude  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  executed  by  the  celebrated  Brindley.  In  the  infancy  of 
his  art,  this  skilful  engineer  constructed  a  tunnel  through  Hare- 
castle  Hill  2888  yards  in  length,  and  197  feet  perpendicular, 
under  the  highest  surface  of  the  hill.  This  tunnel,  which  took 
eleven  years  to  execute,  is,  where  it  is  largest,  only  twelve  feet 
high  and  nine  wide ;  so  that  a  boat  seven  feet  wide,  with  a  mode- 
rate lading,  could  scarcely  pass  through  it.  As  there  was  no 
towing-path  for  a  horse,  it  became  necessary  to  propel  the  boats 
by  the  power  of  men ;  and  this  was  effected  in  a  very  strange  way 
by  a  class  of  persons  called  leggars,  who  lay  upon  their  backs  upon 
the  top  of  the  lading,  and  propelled  the  boat  by  pushing  with  their 
feet  against  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  tunnel.  With  such  a  novel 
and  variable  propelling  power,  two  hours  were  consumed  in  pass- 
ing through  the  tunnel ;  and  much  contention  and  confusion  took 
place  among  the  numerous  boats  which  were  waiting  their  turns. 
The  company  were,  owing  to  these  causes,  and  to  the  direats  of 
rival  canals  and  railroads,  at  last  compelled,  in  the  year  1822,  to 
consult  Mr  Telford  on  the  practicability  of  making  a  second  tun- 
nel. Having  found  the  scheme  both  advisable  and  practicable, 
the  tunnel  was  begun  in  July  1825,  and  the  passage  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  30th  of  April  1827,  This  tunnel,  which  runs  parallel 
to  that  of  Brindley,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-six  yards,  was  2926 
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]md$  loiig,  cdxteeii  feet  higbi  and  fourteen  feet  broiad ;  four  feet 
nine  inches  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  towing-path,  which  waa 
supported  by  small  pillars.  The  line  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  accu* 
rately  straight,  contains  fifteen  pit  shafts,  the  deepest  pit  being 
oae  hundred  and  seve|ity*nine  feet ;  and  it  was  completed  at  an 
expense  of  £1 12,68  • 

Before  this  tunnel  was  completed,  Mr  Telford  was  employed 
to  execute  the  Macclesfield  Canal,  which,  extending  from  the  north 
end  of  the  tunnel,  skirts  the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  passes  by  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Congleton  and  Macclesfield  to  the  Peak 
Forest  Canal  to  Marple.  It  is  twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  and, 
after  proceeding  ten  miles  on  one  level  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Don,  it  ascends  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  by  eleven  locks^ 
which  in  succession  occupy  about  one  mile. 

In  1828,  our  author  was  employed  by  the  Birmingham  Canal 
Company,  to  plan  and  direct  the  several  improvements  requisite 
to  be  made  on  that  canal.  This  portion  of  our  inland  naviga« 
tion  was  originally  planned  by  Brindley;  but  with  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  avoiding  the  expense  of  deep  cuttings  and  embank-* 
ments,  the  canal  ran  into  numerous  and  inconvenient  curvatures^ 
and  in  other  respects  was  in  such  a  state  that  Mr  Telford  describes 
it  ^  as  little  better  than  a  crooked  ditch,  with  scarcely  the  ap« 
^  pearance  of  a  haling-path,  the  horses  frequently  sliding  and  stag* 
'  gering  in  the  water,  the  haling-lines  sweeping  the  gravel  into  the 

*  canal,  and  the  entanglement  at  the  meeting  of  boats  incessant ; 

*  while  at  the  locks  at  each  end  of  the  short  summit,  crowds  of 

*  boatmen  were  always  quarrelling  or  offeriner  premiums  for  a 
^  preference  of  passage,  and  the  mine  owners  injured  by  the  de- 

*  lay.'  Aided  by  the  enlightened  arguments  of  Mr  James  Watt, 
Mr  Telford  prevailed  upon  the  managing  committee  to  make  a 
s^ies  of  very  expensive  though  essential  improvements  upon  this 
canal.  By  cutting  off  the  numerous  bends  he  restored  the  canal 
to  nearly  a  straight  line  from  Birmingham  to  Smethwick  summit ; 
the  obsolete  curvatures  being  converted  into  separate  branches  or 
basins,  which  gave  accommodation  to  the  numerous  mines  on  each 
side  of  the  canal.  In  this  way  the  main  line  from  Birmingham  to 
Autberley  was  reduced  from  twenty-two  to  fourteen  miles  I  Mr 
Telford  greatly#xtended  the  objects  of  this  canal  by  cuttmg  down 
the  Smethwick  summit  to  the  depth  of  seventy  feet ;  and  he  sup* 
plied  it  with  water  by  constructing,  in  a  dingle  adjacent  to  Bir* 
mingham,  a  reservoir  of  eighty  acres  water  surface,  and  forty-five 
feet  depth  at  the  retaining  bank*  The  details  of  these  various 
improvements,  including  cast-iron  bridges,  one  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  span,  are  minutely  given  in  sections  and 
elewitiona  ^weuted  on  a  large  scale,  and  capable  of  giuding  the 
labours  of  future  engineers. 
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From  the  year  1825,  though  matked  by  a  rage  for  specJtilatiOfl 
almost  insane,  we  must  date  the  commenpement  of  some  of  the 
grandest  undertakings  of  which  any  nation  can  boast — undertak- 
ings which  cannot  fail  to  give  a  new  character  to  all  our  political 
and  social  relations.  Availing  themselves  of  the  prevailing  mania, 
the  iron-masters,  whose  trade,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  iron,  tr as 
in  a  state  of  extreme  depreteion,  encouraged  the  construction  of 
railways  in  every  direction.  The  most  important  of  these  schemes 
was  a  railway  from  Liverpool  to  London,  through  Birmingham  \ 
and  such  was  the  alarm  which  this  project  occasioned  among  the 
eanal  proprietors,  that  they  consulted  Mr  Telford  *  as  to  the  most 

*  advisable  manner  oi  protecting  their  property*  Considering  the 
proposed  railway  as  intended  principally  for  the  transportation 
of  goods,  Mr  Telford  recommended  the  construction  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool  junction  Canal ;  as  a  work  which  wouI4 
supply  those  facilities  of  conveyance,  which  the  tradd  between 
London  and  Lancashire  still  seemed  to  require.  It  was  accord- 
ingly executed  under  his  direction,  extending  thirty-nine  miles, 
independent  of  the  Newport  branch  of  eleven  miles.  As  another 
means  of  *  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  several  railways,  which 

*  about  this  time  were  proposed  to  be  made  between  London  and 

*  Birmingham,'  Mr  Telford  recommended  the  extension  of  thi^ 
canal  from  Wolverhampton  to  the  Ellesmere  and  Chester  Cana( 
at  Nantwich ;  but  neither  the  one  canal  nor  the  other  have  ob-? 
Structed  the  execution  of  that  magnificent  national  undertaking, 
which  reflects  honour  on  the  age  in  which  it  was  executed.* 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  works  in  which  Mr  Tel- 
ford  was  engaged,  was  the  drainage  of  the  great  Fen  district, 
and  especially  of  the  Bedford  Level,  and  the  execution  of  the 
Nene  Outfall.  This  last  undertaking  was  carried  on  through 
the  active  patronage  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford — a  noble- 
man whose  liberality  and  patriotism  will  be  long  remembered  by 
his  country — under  Mr  Rennie,  Mr  Telford,  and  the  present  Suf 
John  Rennie. 

The  great  Fen  district  comprehends  the  low  lands  which  Re  on 


<  .  iiii^tii  I  I  ■  t     m  m  im  — *j.M-fai*< 


♦  In  speaking  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Liver^ol  through  Bir- 
mingham to  London,  Mr  Telford  remarks,  *  that  all  physical  obstruc- 
<  tions  were  forgotten,  or  overlooked,  amid  the  splendour  of  this  gigantic 
•  undertaking/  We,  who  have  seen  these  obstructions  surmounted,  should 
learn  to  respect  those  grand  conceptions  which  provide  for  the  moral  and 
physical  wants  of  our  species.  When  a  railway  shall  carry  our  persens  ftwtt 
London  to  Edinburgh  in  the  fraction  of  a  day,  and  a  penny ^po€ft  shall 
eonvey  in  the  same  brief  period  the  products  of  oup  tbongiita^  and-  thd 
expressions  of  our  affections,  we  may  be  diaposed  to  extend  a  Hitle  iBOfX^ 
of  our  confidence  to  the  speculations  of  ingenious  minds. 
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each  side  of  th^  Wash,  a  bay  which  divides  the  counties  of  Norfolk' 
and  Lincoln,  and  is  about  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty-fly^ 
broad.  The  area  of  the  Bedford  Level  exclusively,  is  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  English  square  miles,  or  840,000  £nglith  acresi 
which  are  the  most  productive  in  Britain.  The  Nene  Outfall  is  a 
new  tidal  channel  for  discharging  the  waters  of  the  river  Nene  into 
the  sea.  The  Eaubrink  Cut,  which  now  forms  the  lower  portion  of 
the  river  Ouse,  and  the  sluices  on  the  South  Level,  were  planned 
by  the  late  Mr  Rennie  previous  to  Mr  Telford's  appointment;  and 
this  eminent  engineer  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Cut  suc- 
cessfully opened  in  July  1821,  only  a  few  months  previous  to  his 
death.  Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page  and  Mr  Robert  Mylne,  the  en- 
gineers under  the  Act  of  1816-17,  had  differed  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Eaubrink  Cut ;  and  the  difference  was  settled  by  Mr 
Joseph  Huddart,  in  the  exact  terms  of  whose  arbitration  the  work 
was  executed.  Its  capacity,  however,  was  found  too  small  for 
the  river,  and  Mr  Telford  recommended  that  it  should  be  enlarged 
one-third,  which  was  accordingly  executed  at  an  expense  of 
L.37,000.  The  present  Sir  John  Rennie,  who  succeeded  his 
£Either  as  engineer  of  drainage,  was  associated  with  Mr  Telford  in 
the  execution  of  the  Nene  Outfall ;  but  the  new  drainage  of  the 
North  Level  was  executed  by  Mr  Telford  alone. 

The  contractors  for  deepening  the  Nene  Outfall,  commenced 
their  operations  in  August  1827,  and  in  a  short  time  1100  men 
were  employed  on  the  work,  under  the  superintendence  of  William 
Swansborough. 

The  expense  of  e]«fecuting  the  Nene  Outfall  has  been  about 
L.200,000.  About  1500  acres  of  fertile  marsh  land  has  been 
secured  from  the  sea  by  embankment,  and  are  now  producing 
annually  excellent  crops  of  grain.  An  additional  tract  of  about 
2000  acres  is  fit  for  enclosing,  and  about  4000  acres  more  will 
soon  be  gained  by  the  diversion  of  the  channel  from  the  ancient 
estuary.  These  valuable  acquisitions,  however,  Mr  Telford  re- 
garded as  nothing,  compared  to  the  benefit  derived  from  a  natu- 
ral drainage  for  the  entire  North  Level,  South  Holland,  and  the 
contiguous  districts. 

The  works  for  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level  were  begun  in 
July  1830,  and  finished  in  1834;  and  Mr  Tycho  Wing  informs  us, 
that  ^  their  effects  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  on  the 

*  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  surpass  all  previous  ex- 

*  pectation.*     *  This  work,*  he  continues,  *  was  undertaken  upon 

*  Mr  Telford's  advice  and  responsibility,  when  only  a  few  of  the 

*  persons  engaged  in  the  Nene  Outfall  believed  that  the  latter 
'  could  be  made,  and,  if  made,  sustained.     Mr  Telford  distin- 

*  guished  himself  then  by  Jiis  fore»ght  and  judicious  counsels  at 
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<  the  most  critical  periods  of  that  great  measure ;  by  his  unfailing 
*  confidence  in  its  success,  and  by  the  boldness  and  sagacity 
^  which  prompted  him  to  advise  the  making  of  the  North  Level 
^,  drainage,  in  full  expectation  of  the  results  for  the  sake  of 

<  which  the  Nene  Outfall  was  undertaken,  and  which  are  now 

<  realized  to  the  extent  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes.' 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  improvements  which  he  made  upon  harbours  in 
the  estuaries  of  rivers.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
harbours  of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 

Aberdeen,  as  a  maritime  city,  may  be  ranked  as  the  third  in 
Scotland.  In  place  of  a  population  of  6500,  to  which  it  amounted 
in  1707,  Aberdeen  now  contains  58,019  inhabitants.  In  1773,  the 
celebrated  Mr  Smeaton  made  important  improvements  on  the 
harbour  of  this  city.  In  order  to  make  the  land  floods  diminish 
the  bar,  he  confined  the  irregular  channel  of  the  Dee  by  found- 
ing the  north  pier,,  which  extends  700  feet  eastward  from  high- 
water  mark,  and  500  feet  further,  with  a  northern  slant,  in  order 
to  turn  the  current  into  a  proper  direction.  Opposite  to  this  pier, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  he  constructed  a  breast-wall  about 
half  the  length  of  the  pier,  and  he  added  to  these  two  short  jet- 
ties and  a  small  basin.  As  the  commerce  of  this  port  increased, 
new  improvements  on  its  harbour  were  required.  With  this 
view,  in  1797,  Mr  Rennie  proposed  to  abandon  the  river,  and  to 
construct  floating  docks  on  the  sandy  flats  called  Foot  Dee ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  tnis  locality  from  the  mercan- 
tile establishments  of  the  city,  his  plan  was  abandoned. 

Although  Mr  Telford  had  surveyed  thisliarbour  in  1801,  yet 
it  was  not  till  1810  that  an  Act  was  obtained  for  carrying  his 
designs  into  execution.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work 
which  Mr  Telford's  plan  required,  was  the  extension  of  the  north 
pier.  This  was  done  in  1811  to  the  extent  of  300  feet,  but  the 
effect  of  this  extension  was  so  beneficial,  that  the  trustees  re- 
solved to  continue  it ;  and  in  1813  the  extension  of  the  pier,  ef- 
fected under  Mr  Telford's  direction,  measured  865  feet.  The 
outside  of  this  pier  is  composed  of  roughly  dressed  granite  ashlar, 
with  a  core  of  large  gneiss  ruble  stones.  Owing  to  the  great 
length  of  this  pier,  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  south  pier 
became  necessary,  and  a  solid  breakwater,  800  feet  long,  con- 
structed of  large  ruble  stones,  was  accordingly  made  from  the 
south  shore,  in  a  north-east  direction,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of 
about  250  feet  as  an  entrance.  The  cost  of  the  north  pier  and 
breakwater  was  L.8 1,955;  but  the  gain  of  a  permanent  depth  of 
five  or  six  feet  in  the  harbour,  has  been  an  ample  compensation 
for  the  expense.     By  dredging  the  inner  harbour,  at  a  cost  of 
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L.  18,000,  Mr  Telford  gained  an  additional  depth  of  between 
tbree  or  four  fe^t;  so  that  the  use  of  lighters  has  become  unne- 
cessary, and  vessels  of  every  description  can  get  up  to  the  quay. 
The  other  improvements  of  our  author  consisted  in  constructing 
a  great  extent  of  new  wharfs ;  in  forming  a  new  channel  for  the 
river,  constructing  capstem  toWers  and  jetty,  with  a  bulwark  and 
embankments.  These  works,  including  a  communication  bridge 
of  cast  iron  to  the  Inches,  cost  about  L.6 1,000,  the  whole  of  the 
improvemedts  amounting  to  L.  160,590.  To  these  valuable 
works  the  trustees  have  added  a  building  slip,  according  to  the 
patent  of  Mr  Thomas  Morton  of  Leith,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largest  class  of  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  repair;  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  another  of  these  slips  has  been  recently  laid 
down.* 

Improvements  of  nearly  a  similar  extent  were  made  by  Mr 
Telford  on  the  harbour  of  Dundee,  a  seaport  on  the  Tay  of  great 
commercial  activity,  and  now  possessing  a  population  of  upwards 
of  60,000  souls.  jPrevious  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  excellence  of  the  roadstead,  aided  by  a  very  imper- 
fect wharfage  on  the  shore,  enabled  her  enterprising  citizens  to 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the 
city,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  its  harbour  accommodations.  The  harbour  dues,  which 
in  1765  produced  only  L.126,  amounted  in  1800  to  L.1300; 
and  though  the  corporation  had,  in  ten  years  previous  to  1815, 
collected  and  applied,  promiscuously  with  the  town  revenue,  no 
less  than  L.13,817,  yet  they  had  expended  only  L.1193  on  the 
harbour  and  wharf.  The  landowners,  however,  and  the  agricul- 
tural capitalists  of  the  rich  and  fertile  district  which  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dundee,  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  its  prosperity  as 
a  seaport,  and,  finding  it  vain  to  rouse  the  corporation  to  a 
sense  of, their  duty,  they  succeeded  in  placing  the  exclusive  man- 
agement of  the  harbour  in  the  hands  of  public  commissioners. 

<  The  conduct  of  the  Dundee  corporation,'  says  Mr  Telford,  <  forms 


*  Mr  Telford  has  given,  in  his  Appendix,  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr  Morton's  valuable  inven- 
tion, which  the  writer  of  this  article  had  repeated  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining from  its  earliest  stage,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  present  perfect 
state.  No  fewer  than  fifty-four  of  these  patent  slips  have  been  laid  down 
at  different  ports,  and  licenses  have  been  granted  for  the  construction  of 
several  others.  Notwithstanding  the  high  encomiums  which  the  Select 
Committee  had  passed  on  the  value  of  this  invention,  they  refused  to 
grant  an  extension  of  the  patent,  but  recommended  a  small  parliamentary 
reward,  which  Mr  Morton  received. 
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a  tiriking  oontratt  wi^b  thfit  of  Aberdeen.  The  iqanagement  of  the  port 
was  taken  out  of  tbe  handa  of  the  foroier,  because  their  yiewa  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  of  pommerce ;  whereas  the  latter 
have  been  exposed  to  oWoquy  and  parliamentary  persecution  for  proceed- 
ing on  too  extensive  a  scale  of  iqiprovenient/ 

Under  this  more  enlightened  management,  there  was  eom- 
pleted  a  floaiing-dook  750  feet  long,  and  9450  broad ;  having  an 
entrance  lock  170  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  a  gravingrdoek  265 
feet  long,  68  feet  wide  at  top,  and  40  at  bottom ;  having  16  feet 
of  water  on  the  sill  of  the  entrance  lock  at  high  water  of  ordinary 
springtides.  These  works  cost  L.l  19,855;  and  in  November 
1834,  there  was  completed,  at  an  expense  of  L^12,000,  a  new 
wet-dock,  called  *  Earl  Grey's  Dock,'  fitted  to  accommodate  the 
splendid  steam-packets  which  ply  between  Dundee  and  LondoB. 
It  is  55  feet  wide,  210  feet  long  between  the  gates,  with  19  feet 
depth  of  water  on  the  sill  at  high  water  of  spring  tides,  and  14 
in  ordinary  neap  tides. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  prediction  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  effect  of  these  improvements  on  the  trade  of  Dundee 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  annual  tonnage, 
which  in  1800  was  68,000,  was  in  1831  189,326,  and  in  1837, 
286,662.  In  1830,  the  raw  material  of  the  Unen  trade  imported 
into  Dundee  was  18,577  tons,  and  in  1837  it  was  34,149 ;  while 
in  1831  the  coals  imported  were  271,431  bolls,  and  in  1837 
529,061  bolls. 

The  increasing  communication  between  Ireland  and  London 
had  at  various  times  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
necessity  of  making  extensive  improvements  on  the  roads  and 
harbours  by  which  this  communication  was  effected.  Previous 
to  1815,  the  sailing  packets  which  plied  between  Dublin  and  Holy- 
head were  often  tossed  for  several  days  in  a  stormy  sea  5  and,  when 
the  passengers  had  completed  their  miserable  voyage,  they  were 
landed  upon  rugfged  unprotected  rocks,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
by  miserable  tracts  of  road,  composed  ofa  succession  of  circuitous 
and  craggy  inequalities,  for  twenty-five  miles,  across  the  island  of 
Anglesea  to  the  Menai  strait — a  troublesome  and  dangerous  tidal 
ferry,  over  which  the  mail  and  other  coaches  could  not  be 
passed  in  boisterous  weather.  After  various  ineffectual  attempts 
to  improve  this  untoward  line,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  succeeded  in 
having  a  Board  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners  appointed  for 
this  purpose;  and  this  Board  chose  Mr  Telford  for  their  en- 
gineer. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  any  account  of  the  skilful 
and  judicious  improvements  which  Mr  Telford  made  upon  the 
roads  and  harbours  between  Dublin  and  Xiondon,  but  shall  pro- 
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ceed  at  onoe  to  gire  an  aecoant  <^  the  Menai  bridge-**tbat 
magniiiceiit  design,  by  which  he  guimounted  the  most  formid- 
able obstacle  in  the  whole  line  of  commnnication.  The  Menai 
ferry,  which  had  been  leased  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  John  WiU 
liams  of  Plas  Isa»  at  an  annual  raat  of  L.3 :  6  :  8,  produced 
now  a  yearly  revenue  of  L.878;  and  it  was  decided  by  a  jury, 
that  Lady  Erskine  of  Cambo,  to  whom  it  had  descended,  should 
receive  a  compensation  of  L.26,954,  or  thirty  years'  purchase. 
Mr  Telford  recommended  a  bridge  of  wrought  iron  on  the  sus* 
pension  principle,  which,  after  much  discussion,  was  adopted  by 
Parliament.  A  Parliamentary  grant  of  L,20,000  was  obtained 
in  1818  in  preparation  for  this  work ;  but  it  was  not  till  1819, 
when  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  that  the  foundation 
stcme  was  privately  laid  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  work  advan- 
ced with  such  celerity,  that  during  1821  from  300  to  400  men,  and 
from  five  to  seven  vessels,  were  employed  on  it ;  and  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  1826  it  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public.  The 
following  is  Mr  Telford's  account  of  this  interesting  event : — 

*  Upon  my  report  of  the  state  of  the  works,  the  Commissioners  de- 
termined that  the  passag^e  over  the  bridge  should  be  opened  on  the  dOtb 
of  January  1826,  The  weather  about  that  time  proved  very  stormy ; 
and,  previously  to  the  opening  day,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  and  myself  exa- 
mined the  entire  stmctnre,  and'  found  all  necessary  arrangements  made. 
On  Monday  morning,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  London  mail-coach 
passed  across  the  estuary,  at  the  lev^  of  100  feet  above  that  tideway 
which  heretofore  had  presented  a  decisire  obstruction  to  travellers.  The 
Chester  mail  passed  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
with  myself  drove  repeatedly  over ;  about  nine  o'clock^  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  passing  carriages, 
horsemen,  and  pedestrians,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  and  enjoy  the 
novelty ;  and  in  the  evening  all  the  workmen  wore  regaled  with  a  joyous 
festival.' 

The  total  length  of  this  magnificent  bridge  is  1710  feet,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  a  mile*  In  its  breadth  there  are  sixteen  chains, 
each  chain  being  composed  of  935  bars  of  wrought  iron.  The 
number  of  suspension  rods  affixed  to  each  series^  of  four  chains 
each,  is  199,  and  the  total  number  is  796.  The  total  number  of 
trussed  bearing  bars  is  444,  and  the  total  weight  of  iron  work 
4,373,282  lbs.,  or  above  2186  tons  :  the  iron  work  is  protected 
from  the  weather  by  paint,  a  single  coat  of  which  weighs  about 
two  tons  and  a  half.  The  total  expense  of  the  bridge,  including 
the  toll-houses  and  half  a  mile  of  road,  and  the  embankment  on 
the  Anglesea  side,  was  L.120,000.  The  tolls,  in  1827,  amount- 
ed to  L.1200. 

The  perfect  security  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  and  the 
scientific  skill  by  which  it  was  planned,  were  put  to  a  severe  test 
by  the  storms  of  1838  and  1839,  in  which  similar  works  were 
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laid  prostrate.  A  alight  ^turbance  of  the  suspension  bars  whieh 
carry  the  roadway,  was  the  only  damage  which  the  Menai 
bridge  sustained*  Its  iron  ribs  and  sinews  defied  the  tempest, 
and  justified  the  encomium  of  the  Poet-Laureate — 

<  Telford  !  who  o'er  the  vale  of  Cambnan  Dee, 
Aloft  in  air,  at  giddy  height  upborne. 
Carried  his  navigable  road,*  and  hung 
High  o'er  Menai's  straits  the  bending  bridge ; 
Structures  of  more  ambitious  enterprise 
Than  minstrels,  in  the  age  of  old  romance, 
To  their  own  Merlin's  magic  have  ascribed.' 

The  success  of  this  work  directed  the  attention  of  other 
nations  to  the  erection  of  similar  bridges  upon  the  suspension 
principle ;  but  though  some  of  these  may  be  nominally  of  larger 
dimensions,  yet  none  of  them  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can 
bear  any  comparison  with  the  Menai  bridge — in  the  grandeur  of 
its  conception,  in  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  in  the  massive 
lightness  of  the  fabric,  and  in  the  elegance  and  perfection  of  the 
workmanship. 

The  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world,  is,  we  believe, 
that  at  Freyberg  in  Switzerland,  which  was  begun  in  1831,  and 
finished  in  three  years,  in  1834.  The  roadway  is  suspended  on 
four  cables  of  iron  wire,  each  containing  1056  wires ;  and  they 
are  capable  of  supporting  three  times  the  weight  which  the  bridge 
is  ever  likely  to  bear,  or  three  times  the  weight  of  two  rows  of 
waggons,  extending  entirely  across  it.  The  cables  enter  the 
ground  on  each  side  obliquely  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
are  then  carried  down  vertical  shafts  cut  in  the  rock,  and  filled 
with  masonry,  through  which  they  pass,  being  attached  at  their 
extremity  to  enormous  blocks  of  stone.  The  following  are  its 
dimensions,  compared  with  those  of  the  Menai  bridge. 

Length.  Breadth.  Height. 

Menai  Bridge,  580  feet.         25  feet,         130  feet. 

Freyberg  Do.  905  do.  28  do.  174  do. 

The  bridge  of  Freyberg  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of 

M.  Chaley  of  Lyons,  and  cost  600,000  francs,  or  about  L.25,000. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  Menai  bridge  without 

calling^  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  original  design  of  a 

freat  iron  bridge,  which  Mr  Telford  proposed  in  1811  to  the 
4ords  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  best  metnod  of  crossing  this  arm 
of  the  sea.  Mr  Telford  does  not  mention  the  reason  why  the 
plan  was  not  adopted ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  believe  that  its 
estimated  expense,  viz.  L.  127,331,  was  the  only  obstacle  to  its 


*  The  Pontcysylte  a^ueducti  already  described. 
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adc^tion.  The  htidge  "was  to  consist  of  a  single  arch  of  500  feet 
span ;  its  breadth  was  to  be  40  feet,  almost  double  that  of  the 
present  bridge,  and  its  height  100  feet  at  high  water  spring  tides. 
The  difficulty  of  erecting  a  centering — foreseen,  and  dwelt  upon 
by  Mr  Rennie  as  almost  an  insuperable  one — Mr  Telford  pro- 
posed to  remove  by  a  contrivance  altogether  new,  and  exceedingly 
simple  and  ingenious ;  namely,  by  suspending  the  centering  from 
above,'  in  place  of  supporting  it  from  below.  This  method  consists 
in  erecting  on  the  top  of  the  abutments,  frames  (we  presume  of 
iron)  50  feet  high — the  purpose  of  which  is  to  receive  strong 
blocks,  or  rollers  and  chains,  by  means  of  which,  by  the  aid  of 
windlasses  or  other  mechanical  powers,  each  separate  piece  of 
the  centering  is  to  be  raised  into,  and  suspended  in,  its  proper 
place.  Each  piece  of  centering  being  about  50  feet  long,  10  of 
them  are  necessary  for  the  whole  arch  ;  so  that  five  suspending 
chains,  passing  from  a  frame  on  each  abutment,  will  support  the 
whole  of  the  centering. 

Mr  Telford  regarded  this  mode  of  constructing  centres  as  ap- 
plicable to  stone  as  well  as  iron  arches ;  and  he  states  that  the 
operations  which  it  involves  are  more  capable  of  correct  demon- 
stration, than  those  of  the  former  mode  of  supporting  from 
below.  He  justly  remarks,  also,  that  if  this  method  should  be 
successfully  practised  on  so  large  a  scale  at  the  Menai,  all  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  carrying  bridges  over  inaccessible  ravines  or 
turbulent  streams,  will  in  future  be  done  away,  and  a  new  era  form- 
ed in  bridge  building.  From  the  general  introduction  of  suspen- 
sion bridges,  owing  no  doubt  to  their  comparative  cheapness  and 
facility  of  execution,  this  reasonable  anticipation  of  Mr  Telford 
has  not  yet  been  realized ;  but  we  venture  to  look  forward  to  its 
general  introduction  when  arches  of  iron  or  stone  shall  replace, 
as  we  believe  they  ultimately  will,  the  less  firm  and  substantial 
fabrics  of  suspension  bridges.  Our  experience  of  stone  and  iron 
arches  has  now  been  extensive,  and  they  have  been  found  to  re- 
sist, with  equal  efficacy,  the  slow  corrosion  of  time  and  the  occa- 
sional assaults  of  the  storm  and  the  hurricane.  They  are,  therefore, 
in  their  very  form  and  elements,  fixed  and  enduring  structures, 
calculated,  Uke  our  dwellings  and  our  fortresses,  to  last  for  ages. 
United  by  cement  as  tenacious  as  themselves,  or  by  bolts  and 
bars  of  the  same  material,  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch,  whether 
of  stone  or  of  iron,  are  indestructible.  The  elements  have  no 
power  either  to  disintegrate  their  mass,  or  to  disunite  their  com- 
bination ;  and  the  force  of  gravity,  the  only  one  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  tends  but  to  consolidate  their  strength,  and  press 
them  into  a  state  of  more  permanent  stability.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  character  of  suspension  or  chain  bridges,  orofcbsonpierSy 
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and  other  analogous  works.    They  have  none  of  the  attributes  of 
stability.     The  whole  fabric,  as  well  as  the  parts  which  compose 
it,  are  almost  constantly  in  motion,  and  whatever  moves,  must 
sooner  or  later  wear  out  and  decay.     The  continued  action  of 
gravity,  which  stiffens  the  arph,  weakens  the  chain ;  and  if,  amid 
the  changes  of  climate  which  we  are  experiencing,  we  shall  be 
visited  with  the  atmospherical  convulsions  of  the  torrid  zone,  we 
are  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  suspension  bridge  in  Europe 
that  would  not  be  blown  into  shreds  by  one  of  those  West- India 
hurricanes,  which  whirls  a  piece  of  ordnance  into  the  air,  and 
tosses  a  ship  from  the  ocean  to  the  dry  land.    The  severe  injury 
which  a  violent  gale  has  lately  inflicted  on.  the  great  suspension 
bridffe  at  Montrose  ;  the  snapping,  too,  of  one  of  its  main  chains, 
which  had  previously  been  produced  by  a  sudden  change  of 
pressure ;  and  even  the  damage  done  to  the  suspending  bars  and 
roadway  of  the  Menai  bridge,  may  be  taken  as  the  first  instalment 
of  that  evidence,  which  time  will  continue  to  accumulate  in  sup- 
port of  the  preceding  views.    Deeply  impressed,  then,  with  their 
justness,  and  convinced  that  the  great  public  works  to  which 
English  wealth  and  enterprise  will  speedily  be  devoted,  will 
gradually  acquire  the   attributes  of  stability  and  permanency, 
which  have  for  some  time  been  in  abeyance,  we  are  disposed  to 
regret  that  Mr  Telford's  original  design  for  a  cast  iron  bridge 
over  the  Menai,  had  not  been  carried  into  execution.     The  novel 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded  might  long  ere  this  have  re- 
ceived many  new  applications,  and  we  might  have  been  living 
under  that  new  era  in  bridge  building  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  anticipate.* 


*  Mr  Telford*8  principle  of  suspending,  and  laying  down  from  above, 
the  centering  of  stone  and  iron  bridges,  is,  we  think,  a  much  more  fertile 
one  than  even  he  himself  supposed.  With  modi^cations,  by  no  means 
considerable,  and  certainly  practicable,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  voussoirs 
or  arch-stones  might  themselves  be  laid  down  from  above,  and  suspended 
by  an  appropriate  mechanism  till  the  keystone  was  inserted.  If  we  sup« 
pose  the  centering  in  Mr  Telford*8  plan  to  be  of  iron,  this  centering  itself 
becomes  an  iron  bridge,  each  rib  of  which  is  composed  of  ten  pieces  of  fifty 
feet  each ;  and,  by  increasing  the  number  of  suspending  chains^  these 
separate  pieces  or  voussoirs  may  be  reduced  to  a  convenient  sise  and 
number.  In  the  case  of  stone  arches,  several  of  the  voussoirs  having 
been  previously  joined  together,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  by 
cement  or  by  clamps,  might  be  laid  into  their  place,  and  kept  there  by  a 
single  chain  till  the  rib  was  completed.  The  voussoirs,  when  united, 
niigbt  be  suspended  from  a  general  chain  across  the  archway,  and  a  plat- 
form  coiiM  be  added  to  fiicilitdie  the  operations. 
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Among  the  other  public  works  desigtied  by  Mr  Telford^  there 
are  several  large  bridges  which  are  distinguished  from  similar 
fabrics  either  by  novelty  in  the  design,  or  by  some  remarkable 
feature  which  gives  them  a  general  interest.  -  Jn  executing  the 
extensive  improvements  on  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  road,  which 
were  intrusted  to  him,  it  became  necessary  to  cross  the  Cartland 
Crags  near  Lanark,  which  flank  a  deep  glen  traversed  by  the  river 
Mouse.  The  design  which  Mr  Telford  gave  for  a  stone  bridge 
to  cross  this  ravine,  is  exceedingly  grand.  It  consists  of  three 
arches,  one  of  which  is  150  feet  span,  and  the  other  two  105 
feet  each ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  bridge  consists  in  the  middle 
arch  being  122  feet  high,  rivalling  nearly  the  centre  one  of  the 
Pontcysylte  aqueduct. 

A  very  remarkable  improvement,  and  one  distinguished  both 
by  its  novelty  and  beauty,  was  made  by  Mr  Telford  on  the  old 
bridge  of  Glasgow.  This  bridge  forms  a  communication  between 
the  city  of  Glasgow  and  an  extensive  and  increasing  suburb 
called  Gorbals.  The  breadth  between  the  parapets  being  only 
twenty*two  feet,  including  footpaths,  it  became  necessary,  both  on 
account  of  the  ^  precariousness'  and  the  expense  of  building  a 
new  bridge,  to  give  an  additional  breadth  to  the  roadway  of  the 
old  one.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Tel- 
ford. 

'  Having  procured  an  accurate  plan  and  description  of  its  then  state, 
I  found  that  the  piers  were  sound,  and  that  their  points  projected  con- 
siderahly  in  advance  of  the  parapet  and  face  of  the  arches.  This  circum- 
stance  suggested  to  my  mind  that  a  wide  roadway  might  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  cctai-iron  addition  to  it ;  for  which  purpose,  upon  the  pier 
points  I  caused  small  pedestals  to  be  constmctedj  projecting  as  much  as 
the  additional  width  required.  Upon  these  pedestals  was  supported  a 
cast-iron  rib  over  each  arch,  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  from  which  ribs 
cast-iron  bearers  rested  fairly  upon  the  masonry  cornice,  and  were  co- 
vered with  large  £at  stones,  which  formed  footpaths,  protected  by  strong 
iron  railing;  and  thus  the  whole  body  of  the  masonry  bridge  (23  feet) 
was  appropriated  to  carriage-way,  and  a  footpath,  nearly  six  feet  wide, 
was  appended  on  each  side  upon  the  attached  iron-work.  Thus  improved, 
the  bridge  was  rendered  not  only  sufficiently  commodious,  but  even  orna- 
mental ;  the  external  appearance  having  an  air  of  originality  and  lightness 
by  the  projection  of  the  iron-work,  and  the  shadow  thereby  thrown  upon 
the  masonry  below  it.*— P.  191. 

The  improvements  made  upon  the  city  quay  of  the  Broomle- 
law,  Glasgow,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Jamaica  Street  bridge 
should  be  rebuilt ;  and,  after  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  ob- 
tained for  this  purpose,  Mr  Telford  was  employed  to  furnish  a 
plan  and  specification  of  the  work.  Owing  to  the  sandy  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  entire  fpwdatipn  of  tb^  bridge  was  constructed 
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on  bearing  piles,  driven  to  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  Under 
the  able  management  of  Messrs  John  Gibb  and  Son,  the  eon- 
tractors,  the  work  was  begun  on  the  18  th  March  1833  ;  and  the 
bridge  was  completed  on  the  1st  December  1835,  in  a  period  no 
less  than  eighteen  months  within  the  time  allowed  by  the  contract. 

This  beautiful  bridge  consists  of  seven  arches,  which  are  seg- 
ments of  circles.  The  span  of  the  centre  arch  is  58^  feet,  and 
its  rise  10  feet  9  inches;  the  span  of  each  arch  adjoining  the 
centre  arch  is  57  feet  9  inches,  and  their  rise  10^  feet;  the  span 
of  each  arch  adjoining  the  abutment  arches  is  55^  feet,  and  their 
rise  9  feet  8  inches,  and  the  span  of  each  of  the  abutment  arches 
is  52  feet,  and  their  rise  8  feet  3  inches.  The  whole  breadth  of 
waterway  is  therefore  389  feet ;  but  the  total  length  of  the  bridge 
is  560  feet.  The  carriage-way  is  34  feet  wide,  with  a  footpath 
of  12  feet  on  each  side,  which  makes  the  total  width  of  the  bridge 
60  feet,  being  wider  than  any  river  bridge  in  the  kingdom ;  tne 
new  London  bridge  being  only  56  feet.  The  outer  part  of  the 
bridge  is  built  of  granite,  wliich  was  prepared  by  the  contractors 
at  Aberdeen.     The  total  expense  of  the  bridge  was  L.34,428. 

Another  beautiful  bridge,  designed  by  Mr  Telford,  has  been 
thrown  over  the  deep  bed  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  near  Edinburgh, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  improved  entrance  into  the 
city  by  the  great  north  road.  TTiis  bridge  has  been  justly  de- 
scribed as  ^  remarkable  on  account  of  its  situation,  its  magnitude, 
^  the  style  of  its  elevation,  the  peculiarities  of  the  details  of  its 
^  construction,  and  the  practical  advantages  of  these  peculiarities 
^  as  found  by  the  complete  success  which  has  attended  the  execu- 

*  tion  of  the  design.'  The  bridge  consists  of  three  arches,  each 
90  feet  in  span  ;  and  it  is  no  less  than  106  feet  high  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  to  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  The  breadth  of  the 
carriage-way  is  23  feet,  with  an  8  feet  footpath'  on  each  side ;  so 
that  the  total  breadth  is  39  feet,  while  its  length  is  447.  The 
three  main  arches  which  we  have  mentioned  support  the  road- 
way ;  but  it  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  bridge,  which 
we  believe  Mr  Telford  has  the  undivided  honour  of  inventing, 
that  the  footpaths  are  supported  by  other  three  arches,  called 
wing  arches;  the  faces  of  which  project  before  the  main  arches  and 
spandrels ;  and  they  spring  from  pilasters  brought  up  from  the 
foundation,  and  executed  at  the  same  time  with  the  main  pillars. 
The  wing  arches  have  a  span  of  96  feet,  and  a  rise  of  1 0  feet, 
and,  by  their  bold  projection  of  five  feet,  *  eflectually  break  up 

*  and  relieve  the  extensive  surface  of  dead  masonry  that  would 

*  otherwise  be  presented  by  the  spandrels  of  the  main  arches.* 
Another  interesting  peculiarity  in  this  bridge  is,  that  the  pillars 
which  support  the  main  arches  are  not  built  of  solid  masonry,  a 
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construction  attended  with  many  advantages.  There  are  four 
void  spaces  in  the  shaft  of  each  pillar,  ^  that  part  of  the  masonry 

*  only  being  omitted,  which,  if  tne  pillars  were  solid,  would  tend 

*  in  the  least  degree  to  its  eflFective  stability;  and  consequently, 
^  being  almost  .a  useless  mass,  would  do  more  harm  than  good, 

*  by  operating  as  a  pernicious  load  upon  the  foundations.*  This 
bridge  was  begun  in  October  1829,  and  completed  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  parapets)  in  December  1831,  at  the  expense  of 
L.18,556,  exclusive  of  making  the  approaches. 

There  are  other  two  bridges  designed  by  Mr  Telford,  which 
demand  our  notice,  from  their  peculiarity  as  well  as  beauty.  The 
town  of  Tewkesbury  having  been  the  only  market  town  on  the 
Severn  without  a  bridge,  the  inhabitants  obtained,  in  1820,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  remove  this  inconvenience.  The  trustees  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  bridge  with  three  iron  arches,  but,  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  architect,  Mr  Telford  was  con- 
sulted. He  accordingly  prepared  a  new  plan,  in  which  there 
was  only  one  cast-iron  arch  of  170  feet  span,  which  embraced  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  river,  and  offered  no  obstruction  to  the  barge 
navigation  of  the  Severn.  The  rise  of  the  arch  is  17  feet,  and 
the  carriage-way  23  feet,  with  3 J  feet  on  each  side  for  a  footway. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  bridge,  however,  is  the  construction  of  the 
abutment  wings.  The  masonry  is  carried  up  solid  three  feet  above 
the  springing  plates,  and  terminates  in  tall  narrow  Gothic  arches, 
which,  while  they  give  an  elegant  and  light  appearance  to  the 
whole  structure,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  iron-work,  they 
afford  at  the  same  time  an  enlarged  passage  to  the  high  river 
floods,  which  might  otherwise  have  endangered  the  bridge.  This 
bridge,  begun  in  March  1823  and  finished  in  April  1826,  cost 
L.10,000  ;  that  of  the  iron-work  being  L.4000. 

In  1825,  Mr  Telford  was  requested  by  the  Magistrates  of 
Gloucester  to  furnish  a  design  for  a  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the 
Severn.  Mr  Telford  was  disposed  to  recommend  an  iron  arch 
of  170  feet,  similar  to  that  of  Tewkesbury;  but  the  Magistrates 
preferred  a  design  for  a  stone  arch  of  150  feet  span,  which  he 
had  also  prepared  under  their  direction;  and  this  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  numerous  resources  of  his  art. 
Our  architectural  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  mag- 
nificent bridge  of  Neuilly,  which  was  built  on  the  Seine  by  the 
celebrated  French  architect,  M.  Perronet.  This  bridge  consists 
of  five  arches,  each  128  English  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  33  feet, 
and  a  breadth  of  48  feet ;  but  its  striking  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
ingenious  idea  of  giving  the  river  a  freer  passage  through  the 
openings,  by  giving  the  openings,  so  far  as  possible,  the  shape  of 
the  vena  cantractay  as  it  is  formed  at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  pipes. 
The  flat  surface  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  river  is  thus  lessened. 
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whenever  the  tide  or  upland  flood  rises  above  the  springing  of  the 
middle  of  the  ellipse.  This  idea  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
general  form  of  the  body  of  the  arch^  or  the  middle  rib,  elliptiealy 
with  a  rise  of  32  English  feet;  while  the  voussoirs  or  external  arch- 
stoneSy  being  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  have  the  same 
chord  as  the  elliptical  rib,  with  onlv  18  feet  of  rise.  Hence  the  in- 
side surface  of  the  arch,  in  place  of  being  part  of  a  cylinder,  is  con- 
vex; the  convexity  being  nothing  below  the  keystone,  but  increa- 
sing gradually  towards  the  springing  of  the  external  arch.  The 
effect  of  this  happy  idea,  independent  of  its  hydraulic  importance, 
is  to  give  great  beauty  and  lightness  to  the  structure.  Baron 
Prony*  thus  notices  this  remarkable  work  of  his  predecessor. 

'  Le  pent  8ur  Nogent  sur  Seine,  commence  en  1766  fut  decintr^  en 
1769  ;  et,  avant  cette  derniere  epoqne,  Perronet  avait  terming  le  travail 
preparatoire  pour  relevation  du  monument  hydraulique  qui  lui  a  valu  son 
titre  de  gloire  le  plus  generalement  connu,  lepont  deNeuilly  commence 
en  1766,  et  acheve  en  1774.  Ce  n'est  pas  au  sein  de  la  capital  quil  est 
necessaire  d'entrer  dans  des  details  descriptifs  sur  ce  pont,  consider^  quant 
a  ses  formes  exterieures ;  sa  composition  architectonique  prouve  que  la 
severity  des  convenances  soit  ressortir  plutot  qu*elle  ne  gene  un  gout  sur, 
un  tact  fin  et  delicat ;  la  sagesse  de  son  ordonnance,  le  puret6  de  ses 
proportions,  n'ont  point  encore  ete  surpassees,  nous  oserions  presque  dire 
egalees ;  et  par  une  reunion  des  proprietes  qui  sem blent  n'appartenir  qu'a 
lui  seul,  ce  monument,  en  meme  temps  qu'il  fait  eprouver  au  spectateur 
un  sentiment  d'admiration,  inspire  par  la  beauts  de  ce  qui  parait  aii  grand 
jour,  lui  laisse  apercevoir,  dans  Tombre,  les  garanties  assurees  de  la  sta- 
bility/ 

The  bridge  of  Neuilly  was  scarcely  finished  before  another,  re- 
markable by  its  novelty  of  form  as  well  as  by  its  boldness,  was 
undertaken  over  the  river  Oise  at  St  Maxence,  from  the  designs 
of  Perronet ;  and  though  this  bridge  deserves  to  be  noticed  on 
account  of  its  own  merits,  yet  we  are  induced  to  speak  of  it  more 
fully  on  account  of  the  singular  incident  which  took  place  during 
its  erection,  and  the  still  more  singular  accident  which  afterwards 
befell  it.  The  arches  of  this  bridge  have  not  the  oval  curvature  of 
the  middle  rib  (or  primitive  centre,  as  Baron  Prony  calls  it)  of  the 
arches  of  the  Neuilly  bridge :  They  have  the  profile  of  arcs 
of  a  circle,  with  such  a  proportion  between  the  chord  and 
the  curved  line,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  fabric  an  agreeable 
aspect  of  lightness  and  elegance,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil 
all  the  important  conditions  relative  to  the  transmission  of  the 
current,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  peculiarity,  however,  of  this  bridge,  and  the  one  which  at 


*  Notice  Mistori^  sur  Jean  Rodolphe  Perronet^  read  to  the  National 
Institute  in  1829. 
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present  interests  us,  is  that  the  piers,  in  place  of  being  constracted 
of  solid  masonry,  present  a  system  of  grouped  columns,  each 
pillar  being  composed  of  two  of  these  groups,  which  leaves  be- 
tween them  an  opening,  or  a  species  of  portico ;  so  that  one  can 
sail  in  a  boat  under  the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  pass- 
ing through  the  middle  of  each  pier.    This  architectural  arrange- 
ment, as  Baron  Prony  remarks,  produces  an  imposing  effect  on  a 
spectator,  who,  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  looks  obliquely 
beneath  the  bridge ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  execution  which  were 
thus  rendered  necessary,  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  event,   of 
which  the  Baron  has  given  an  account  in  his  life  of  Perronet. 
M.  Demoustier,  an  excellent  practical  engineer,  who  had  been 
employed  under  Perronet  at  the  bridges  of  Saumur  and  Neuilly, 
completed  the  part  of  the  bridge  of  St  Maxence  above  the  foun- 
dations.    Having  taken  alarm  at  the  complication  of  the  details 
of  construction  in  this  last  bridge,  and  beueving^  that  it  was  not 
compatible  with  solidity  and  durability,  he  resolved  to  unite  with 
iron  cramps  all  the  stones  which  composed  each  course  of  the 
voussoirs ;  by  which  means*  the  stones  resisted  separation,  as  if  they 
had  formed  one  single  mass  occupying  the  wbole  width  of  the 
bridge.   All  this  was  done  by  Demoustier  without  the  knowledge 
of  Perronet,  who  assuredly  would  not  have  permitted  it ;  but  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  cpuld  have  foreseen  that  a  precaution  so 
useless  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  actually  have  saved 
the  bridge  in  circumstances  which  nobody  could  have  anticipated. 
In  consequence  of  the  military  events  of  1 815,  the  French  generals 
resolved  to  blow  up  the  bridge  of  St  Maxence.  The  usual  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  the  explosion  took  place ;  but  the  parts 
of  the  masonry  could  only  be  separated  after  the  rupture  of  the 
iron  clamps  which  kept  them  together ;  and  this  rupture  must 
have  been  preceded  by  a  certain  degree  of  elongation  of  the 
clamps  themselves.     Hence  it  resulted  from  these  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  respective  durations  of  the  elongation  and  of 
the  action  of  the  expansive  force,  that  one  side  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  capable  of  a  little  more  resistance  than  the  ot£er 
side,  performed  the  part  of  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  the  rest  of 
the  mass  was  thrown  off  like  projectiles.    There  remained  then  on 
the  summit  of  the  vault,  on  tne  side  of  the  resisting  part,  but  a 
single  voussoir  forming  the  keystone,  ready  to  escape  out  of  the 

{dane  of  the  two  sides,  but  fortunately  so  entan&;led  among  the 
ateral  fragments  of  the  arch  as  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  They 
were  thus  able  to  erect  the  centering  under  the  suspended  debris, 
and  to  re-establish  in  its  original  state  this  bridge,  which  would 
have  fallen  wholly  to  pieces  if  any  one  of  its  arches  had  been 
completely  destroyed.    The  Royal  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges, 
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has  preserved  in  its  gallery  a  model  in  relief  of  this  bridge  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  found  immediately  after  the  expkeion. 

Owing  to  the  mi^nitude  of  the  upland  floods  in  the  Severn, 
Mr  Telford  resolved  to  employ  the  idea  of  Perronet  in  the  new 
bridge  at  Gloucester,  the  first  time  that  it  had  been  done  in 
England  • 

*  By  referring^  to  the  plate/  sajs  Mr  Telford,  « it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  accomplished  by  making  the  general  body  of  the  arch  an  ellipse,  1 50 
feet  on  the  chord  line,  and  35  feet  rise,  while  the  voussoirs,  or  external 
archstones,  being  in  form  of  a  segment,  have  the  sadie  chord,  with  only 
13  feet  rise.  This  complex  form  converts  each  side  of  the  ^ault  of  the 
arch  into  the  shape  of  the  entrance  of  a  pipe,  to  suit  the  contracted  pas- 
sage of  a  €uid,  thus  lessening  the  flat  surface  opposed  to  the  current 
of  the  river,  whenever  the  tide  or  upland  flood  rises  above  the  springing 
of  the  middle  of  the  ellipse,  that  being  at  four  feet  above  low  water, 
whereas  the  flood  of  1770  rose  20  feet  above  low  water  of  an  ordinary 
spring  tide ;  which,  when  there  is  no  upland  flood,  rises  eight  or  nine 
feet.*— Pp.  261,  262. 

Upon  removing  the  centering  from  this  arch,  so  that  the  whole 
of  its  weight  pressed  against  its  abutments,  its  crown  sank  two 
inches ;  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  recession  of  the 
eastern  wing-walls,  it  sunk  eight  inches  more,  or  ten  altogether. 
The  arches  of  the  Neuilly  bridge  sank  thirteen  inches  when 
the  centering  was  removed ;  and  ten  and  a  half  inches  afterwards, 
or  twenty-three  in  all.  That  the  subsequent  depression  of  the 
crown  of  the  Gloucester  arch,  was  owing  to  the  injudicious  par- 
simony of  omitting  the  piling  and  platforms  of  the  eastern  wing- 
walls,  Mr  Telford  has  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  He,  with  great 
candour,  mentions  this  fact  as  a  useful  caution  to  practical  en- 
gineers ;  and  takes  blame  to  himself  for  having  suffered  such  a 
mistake  to  have  been  committed ;  being  convinced  that  the  sink- 
ing of  the  arch  would  not  otherwise  have  exceeded  three  inches. 
The  expense  of  this  beautiful  bridge  and  its  approaches  was 
L.43,500. 

One  of  the  last  labours  of  Mr  Telford  was  to  form  a  regular 
plan  for  a  ship  canal  between  the  great  estuary  of  the  Severn, 
called  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  part  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel which  washes  the  southern  shores  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
part  of  Somerset — a  tract  nearly  150  miles  in  length.  The 
tediousness  as  well  as  the  danger  of  a  passage  round  the 
Land's  End,  had  given  rise  to  many  attempts  to  effect  so  desir- 
able an  object;  but  it  was  not  till  1824,  that  a  company  was 
formed  to  provide  a  canal  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  The  total 
distance  between  the  two  shores  at  Bridgewater  was  only  44 
miles  6  furlongs,  and  the  height  of  the  summit  level  231  feet; 
the  locks  were  to  be  125  feet  long,  and  30  wide ;  and  the  canal 
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95  feet  wide  at  low  water,  and  1ft  feet  deep.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained  for  tbis  canal  in  1825 ;  but  this  enterprise,  as 
well  as  many  others,  was  arrested  by  the  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  wild  spirit  of  speaibttion  by  which  that  year  was  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  his  simple  and  modest  narrative,  Mr  Telford  has  not  made 
any  reference  to  the  institution  of  Civil  Engineers ;  a  most  import- 
ant association,  of  which,  if  he  was  not  the  founder,  he  was  the 
ardent  promoter  and  liberal  benefactor.  In  the  year  1818,  a 
number  of  young  men  who  had  been  professionally  educated 
under  Mr  Telford,  several  able  mechanicians,  and  other  friends 
of  practical  science,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  pro- 
moting the  knowledge  of  their  professions.  In  1820,  they  in- 
vited Mr  Telford  to  be  the  president  of  the  institution ;  and,  having 
accepted  of  the  office,  he  not  only  gave  the  society  the  most 
regular  attendance,  but  obtained  a  charter  for  it,  and  enriched 
the  library  with  many  important  works,  and  with  a  mass  of  pro- 
fessional documents  of  the  most  valuable  character. 

When  Mr  Telford  was  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  Dover 
Harbour,  which  he  had  been  requested  to  undertake  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he 
was  seized  with  the  illness  which  finally  carried  him  off.  Though 
a  man  of  robust  frame,  he  was,  after  his  return  from  Sweden, 
attacked  with  a  pulmonary  affection  which  alarmed  his  friends. 
After  some  time,  however,  he  recovered  his  usual  strength,  and 
he  retained  his  wonted  health  till  1827 ;  when  he  was  afflicted  at 
Cambridge  with  a  severe  and  painful  disorder,  which  left  him 
without  his  usual  energy,  and  subject  to  biliary  derangements  of 
a  dangerous  character.  These  unfavourable  symptoms  recurred 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1832  and  1833,  and  also  in  the 
spring  of  1834;  but  his  constitution  was  no  longer  able  to  with- 
stand them,  and  when  a  fresh  attack  commenced  on  the  23d 
August  of  the  same  year,  he  sank  under  its  severity^  and  expired 
on  the  2d  September  1835,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Although  Mr  Telford  had  intended  that  the  parish  church 
of  St  Margaret,  Westminster,  should  be  his  final  resting-place, 
yet  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  urged  upon  his  executors 
the  propriety  of  interring  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This 
last  act  of  duty  to  the  memory  of  their  friend,  whose  services  to 
his  country  well  merited  so  appropriate  a  tribute,  was  cheerfully 
pfidd ;  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell,  and  by  Mr  Walker,  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mr  Telford  bequeathed  the  moderate  fortune  which  he  had 
accumulated^  chiefly  to  those  with  whom  he  bad  been  most  inti- 
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mately  connected  through  life ;  and  L.4000  for  public  purposes. 
Of  U118,  L.2000  was  left  for  premiums  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 
the  interest  of  L.IOOO  for  a  pariah  library  in  Westerkirki  and  a 
similar  sum  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  parish  of  Langholm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  those  who  did  not  know  him, 
a  correct  idea  of  Mr  Telford's  social  and  moral  character. 
His  friend  Mr  Rickman,  has,  in  his  brief  appendix  to  the 
narrative,  entered  into  some  details  on  this  subject,  without 
intending  to  exhaust  it.  The  leading  features  were  integrity 
and  sincerity — virtues  which  were  accompanied,  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  with  an  apparent  sternness  and  severity  of  manner, 
resulting  no  doubt  from  that  part  of  his  professional  duty, 
which  often  forced  him  to  interfere  summarily  when  the  selfish 
views  of  corporations  or  of  individuals  were  arrayed  against 
the  public  interest.  To  those  who  knew  him  well,  however, 
this  peculiarity  was  either  not  seen  at  all,  or  was  eclipsed  in  the 
genuine  benevolence  and  kindness  of  his  nature;  in  the  hilarity 
of  his  jocund  and  happy  temper ;  and  in  acts  of  true  and  consi- 
derate benevolence.  In  his  intellectual  character  there  was  much 
to  admire.  He  had  greatly  improved  his  mind  by  extensive 
reading,  and  acquired  an  amount  of  knowledge  seldom  pos- 
sessed by  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession.  He  never  pre- 
tended to  acquirements  which  he  did  not  possess,  and  he  loved  to 
detect  the  greatest  of  all  impostors — the  pretenders  to  know- 
ledge. It  is  impossible  to  study  Mr  Telford's  magnificent  un- 
dertakings, or  to  peruse  the  account  which  he  has  left  of  them, 
without  being  struck  with  the  great  mental  sagacity  under  the 
guidance  of  which  they  were  planned  and  executed.  It  is  di£Ei- 
cult  to  analyse  that  peculiar  faculty  of  mind  which  directs  a  suc- 
cessful engineer  who  is  not  guided  by  the  deductions  of  the 
exact  sciences ;  but  it  must  consist  mainly  in  the  power  of  ol>- 
serving  the  effects  of  natural  causes  acting  in  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  in  the  judicious  application  of  this  knowledge 
to  cases  where  the  same  causes  come  into  operation.  But  while 
this  sagacity  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  designs  of  Mr  Telford,  it 
appears  no  leas  distinctly  in  the  choice  of  the  men  by  whom  they 
were  to  be  practically  executed.  His  quick  perception  of  cha- 
racter, his  nonesty  of  purpose,  and  his  contempt  of  all  other 
acquirements,  save  that  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
which  was  best  fitted  to  accomplish,  in  the  best  manner,  the  object 
he  had  in  view — have  enabled  him  to  leave  behind  him  works  of 
inestimable  value,  and  monuments  of  professional  celebrity  which 
have  not  been  surpassed  either  in  Bntain  or  in  Europe.  Were 
our  public  institutions  thus  directed,  and  the  public  service  thus 
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advanced ;  were  the  hands  that  raise  our  monuments  of  legisla- 
tion as  wisely  selected  as  those  that  rear  our  fabrics  of  iron  and 
stone-: — the  social  edifice  would  stand  forth  in  its  just  and  har- 
monious proportions ; — and  discontent,  and  misery,  and  viee,  the 
necessary  fruits  of  misgovernment,  would  speedily  disappear. 

The  great  services  of  Mr  Telford  have  been  appreciated  by 
the  public — but  by  the  public  alone.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  the  King  of  Sweden  ; — but  no  mark  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  King  of  England — no  memorial  from  a  country 
whose  scientific  eminence  he  illustrated,  and  whose  commercial 
power  he  enlarged  t 

We  cannot  close  this  account  of  Mr  Telford's  life  and  labours, 
without  adverting  to  the  singular  advance  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  several  departments  of  civil  engineering.  The 
steam  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  in  twelve  days,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  predictions  of  some  of  our  ablest  engineers ;  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  railway  communication  through  every  part  of 
England^ — are  two  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  triumph 
of  the  scientific  arts,  and  of  the  blessings  which  these  arts  confer 
upon  the  community.  London  and  Edinburgh  will  speedily  be 
brought  within  less  than  a  day  of  each  other.  The  luxuries  and 
benefits  which  characterise  each  spot  of  the  island,  will  be  concen- 
trated within  the  reach  of  all ;  and,  in  this  abridgement  of  space 
and  time,  the  whole  habits  of  our  social  being  will  suffer  a  cor- 
responding change.  The  mutual  affections  and  mutual  Interests 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  communities,  will  be  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  their  mutual  actions.  New  occupations  will  be  held 
out  to  the  industrious ;  new  and  better  pursuits  to  the  idle ;  and 
fresh  objects  of  sympathy  to  the  benevolent.  We  shall  thus  see 
more  of  our  own  country,  and  know  more  of  our  fellow-citizens — 
of  their  opinions,  their  feelings,  their  sufferings,  and  their  aspira- 
tions ;  and,  in  thus  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  lot  of 
others,  we  shall  learn  to  be  better  content  with  our  own.  If 
famine  should  light  upon  any  corner  of  the  land,  the  commissariat 
of  more  fortunate  districts  will  speedily  arrive  with  abundance. 
If  pestilence  should  waste  it,  the  genius  of  humanity  will  be 
quickly  summoned  to. its  relief.  If  insurrection  should  alarm  it» 
the  arm  of  justice  and  of  law  will  soon  be  at  the  rescue.  The 
concentration  of  space  and  time,  in  short,  will  add  to  the  security, 
the  wealth,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  nation. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  A  Brief  History  of  Church  Rates.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Goodb^  Rector  of  St  Antholin.  London :  8vo. 
1838. 

2.  A  Reply  to  the  Article  on  Church  Rates  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  No.  124.     By  the  Same.     8vo.     1838. 

r\v  these  two  performances,  the  first  is  in  substance,  and  the^ 
^^  second  in  form,  a  reply  to  an  article  we  published  some 
time  ago  on  Church  Rates.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  mention  of 
our  article  in  the  *  Brief  History ;'  but  there  are  several  pages  of  it 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  authorities  we  had  used,  none 
of  which  are  omitted ;  thoug^h  many  of  them  had  not  been  noticed 
by  those  who  had  preceded  us  in  the  controversy. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr  Goode  to  acknowledge,  that  in  his  ^  His- 
tory of  Church  Rates,*  he  maintains  the  side  he  has  espoused  with 
better  temper,  and  with  more  skill  and  discretion,  than  had  been 
done  by  his  predecessors.  If,  in  his  Reply  to  us,  he  has  departed 
from  the  urbanity  he  had  preserved  in  his  historical  essay,  we 
regret  his  intemperance  ;  and,  profiting  by  the  lesson  he  has  given 
us,  we  shall  carefully  abstain  from  following  his  example.  ^  Idle 
^  rodomontade,  the  produce  either  of  party  prejudice  or  of  want 

*  of  information,  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible' — *  tam- 

*  pering  with  every  important  authority  we  had  adduced* — ig- 
^  norance  of  the  real  nature  and  bearing  of  these  authorities' — 

*  slippery  translations  and  loose  paraphrases,  which  give  to  false 
^  conclusions  an  air  of  truth,  and  deceive  readers  who  will  not 
^  care  to  search  after  the  ponderous  volumes  from  which  they 
^  are  derived' — assertions  ^  contrary  to  common  sense' — are  some 
of  the  mild  phrases  and  courteous  expressions  he  has  applied  to 
us.  We  are  sorry  theological  bitterness  should  have  led  him  to 
forget  the  decencies  of  literary  discussion.  He  may  be  assured 
that  a  good  cause  does  not  suner  from  the  modesty  and  modera- 
tion of  its  defenders,  and  that  zeal  and  good  manners  are  not  in- 
compatible. But,  without  adverting  further  to  his  petulance  and 
presumption,  we  shall  proceed  to  his  arguments. 

It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  church  rates,  for  the  repara- 
tion of  churches  and  the  expenses  of  religious  worship,  have  been 
levied  in  England  since  the  thirteenth  century ;  through  assessments 
imposed  on  the  parish  bv  the  parishioners  assembled  in  vestry. 
The  question  in  dispute  is,  at  what  time  was  this  practice  intro- 
duced ?  We  have  contended  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence before  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  that 
century  it  was  completely  established  as  it  now  exists.  Mr 
Goode^insupportof  hisopinion^  that  early  in  the  thirteenth  oentury 
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it  was  already  an  established  and  acknowledged  custom,  cites  the 
authority  of  John  de  Atkon,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call  him,  John  of 
Acton,  who  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Constitutions  of  Otfao — a 
papal  legate  that  held  a  national  council  at  London  in  1237 — and 
on  those  of  Ottobon,  another  legate  who  held  a  similar  council 
in  1268.  John  de  Athon  unquestionably  tells  us  (and  we  were 
quite  aware  of  the  fact),  that  though  the  canon  law  imposed 
on  the  rector  the  reparation  of  his  church,  and  exempted  the 
laity  from  that  burden,  the  laity  in  England  were  nevertheless 
bound  by  custom  to  keep  their  parish  church  in  repair,  and  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  the  performance  of  that  duty.  The  question 
is,  at  what  time  did  John  de  Athon  write  his  Commentary  ?  If  it 
was  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  we  were 
in  the  wrong ;  and  that  the  custom  he  commemorates,  had  been 
established  before  the  time  we  had  assigned  for  its  first  introduc- 
tion. But  if  he  wrote,  as  we  contend  he  did,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  his  testimony  is  of  no  weight  in  the  present 
controversy ;  because  it  is  admitted  on  both  Sides,  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  system  or  abuse  of  church  rates  was  com- 
pletely established. 

Mr  Goode  tells  us  that  John  de  Athon  was  contemporary  with 
the  legatine  constitutions  on  which  he  comments — that  he  was 
one  of  Otho's  chaplains  in  1237  ;  and  for  this  piece  of  history  he 
refers  us  to  Duck  as  his  authority,  *  who  asserts,'  as  Mr  Goode 
assures  us,  ^  from  Matth.  Paris,  that  the  commentator  upon  the 

*  Legatine  Constitutions  of  Otho  and  Ottobon  was  one  of  Otho's 

*  chaplains,  who  is  mentioned  by  Matth.  Paris  as  having  spoken 

*  at  the  national  council  held  at  St  Pauls  in  1237.'  * 

Duck's  volume  is  not  very  ponderous ;  but,  duodecimo  as  it  is, 
we  suspect  Mr  Goode  has  never  looked  into  it.  If  he  had  done 
so,  he  would  have  found  there  is  no  such  passage  in  Duck,  who 
was  too  well  informed  to  have  fallen  into  so  gross  an  error.  Mr 
Goode  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  knowledge  of  Duck  from  the 
Oxford  edition  of  John  de  Athon's  Commentaries ;  to  which  the 
editor  has  prefixed  a  short  character  of  John  de  Athon  from  Duck 
— inserting  an  interpolation  of  his  own,  which  Mr  Goode  has  un- 
warily copied.     The  words  within  brackets  [*  quem  Matthaeus 

*  Parisiensis  nominat  Othonis  clericum']  are  not  in  Duck. 

Matthew  Paris,  the  innocent  author  of  this  mistake,  informs 
118,  that  doubts  having  arisen  whether  constitutions  made  by  the 
Papal  legate  would  have  force  in  England  after  his  departure 
from  the  kingdom,  and  these  doubts  having  been  communicated 
to  the  legate,  *  jussu  ejusdem  surrexit  in  medio  quidam,  clericus 

*  History,  41,  48. 
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^,  suusy  ma^ister  seilicet  Attho,  et  aperto  Ubro  authentieo,  scilicet 
^  regis tro  Domini  Papse,  ad  majorem  auctoritatem^  ut  validiua 
'  talium  opinionum  improbaret,  quandam  decretalem  legit  distincte 
^  et  aperte,  quam  Pominus  Legatus  distinguens  approbavit,  per 
^  illamasserensmanifegte,  quodetiam  post  recessum  ^us  suastatuta 
*  perpetuae  firmitatis  robur  obtinerent/  *  The  improbability  that 
Magister' Attho  (a  common  Italian  name,  and  borne  by  some  of 
the  fii-st  canonists  of  the  age),  who  had  most  probably  accom- 
panied the  legate  from  Rome»  and  to  whose  custody  the  authen* 
tic  register  of  the  Pope  had  been  intrusted,  could  have  been  the 
same  person  with  John  de  Athon,  a  canon,  as  he  calls  himself,  of 
Lincoln,  or  prebendary  of  that  cathedral  as  he  is  termed  by  others, 
might  have  deterred,  we  think,  both  the  Oxford  editor  and  Mr 
Goode  from  confounding  personages  so  dissimilar.  It  might 
have  further  occurred  to  them  as  highly  improbable,  that  one 
who  had  attained  the  rank  of  magister  in  1237,  should  not  only 
survive  to  the  time  of  Ottobon,  who  came  to  England  in  1268, 
but  have  strength  and  elasticity  of  mind  afterwards  to  compose  a 
learned  and  laboured  commentary  on  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
legates.  If  such  reflections  had  occurred  to  Mr  Goode,  he  would 
probably  have  read,  what  he  evidently  has  not  done,  the  Com- 
mentary on  which  he  rests  so  much.  He  would  there  have  seen 
that  John  de  Athon,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  refers  more  than 
a  dozen  times  to  the  *  Extravagantes'  of  John22d,  who  became 
Pope  in  1316,  and  died  in  1334 ;  and  whose  *  Extravagantes'  were 
not  collected  and  published  till  1840^ — more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  supposed  selection  of  the  commentator  by  the  legate 
Otho,  to  read  a  decretal  epistle  of  the  Pope  to  the  English  clergy- 

John  de  Athon  styles  himself  Canonicus  Lincolnienfis,  and 
Bishop  Nicolson  calls  him  a  prebendary  of  that  cathedral.^  We 
have  looked  into  the  catalogue  of  prebendaries  of  Lincoln,  pub^ 
lished  by  Browne  Willis,  and  find  in  it  no  such  name  as  John 
de  Athon ;  but  in  1343  we  meet  with  a  John  de  Eaton  in  the  list 
of  prebendaries*  The  time  agrees;  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  on  more  careful  search^  that  John  de  Eaton  wa3 
the  same  person  with  John  de  Athon. 

At  all  events,  we  are  sur«,  from  the  works  referred  to  by  John 
de  Athon  in  his  Commentary,  that  he  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  consequently  that  his  testimony  of  the 
existence  of  a  particular  custom  in  England,  is  no  proof  that  that 
custom  was  not  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
More  need  not  be  said  of  the  most  plausible  of  the  additional 


*  Mattb.  Paris,  448— Ed.  of  1640. 


proo&  wMok  Mr  Oood^  hi»  hfmgbt  farwgtd  m  MjHP^  ^  ^^ 
antiquity  of  (^urch  ratdS» 

This  is  not  the  only  chronplogioal  eiror  iato  vflmh  Mr 
Goode's  baste  and  oarelassiiess  have  betrayed  bim*  J)0ailH>Wt  to 
prove  thati  before  tbis  writ  of  ^  Ciroupispecte  ftgatisj*  tbe  eoola* 
siastical  courts  bad  eKclusive  jurisdiction  in  pleas  odncerniog  tba 
reparation  of  cburcbes,  be  tells  us,  and  repeats  it  witb  triumpb»^ 
tbat  tbe  law  tr8ati^e  oaUed  ^Britton,'  wbiob  declares  tbat  lioly 
Churcb  bas  conusance  ^  de  defaut  de  esglise%'  wap  tbe  wofk  of 
Jobn  le  Breton,  bisbop  of  Hereford,  wfao  died  in  tbe  tbird  year  of 
Edward  I. ;  and  must  coiisequently  bave  been  wdtten  ten  years  at 
least  before  the  promulgation  of  that  writ^  For  tbis  mistake  be  baa 
tbe  excuse  to  oner  tbat  be  found  it  so  asserted  in  tbe  ^  Fiores  fUs^ 
^  toriarum/  But  if  be  bad  given  bimself  tbe  trouble  to  make  tb# 
sligbtest  enquiry  into  tbe  subject  before  be  adapted  tbis  a^sertiopT^ 
if  be  bad  looked  into  Selden's  notes  on  Hepgham  or  Fleta^^^if  b^ 
bad  even  cast  bis  eyes  pver  tbe  leaves  of  the  treatise  on  wbieb  be 
descants  so  leamedly-^he  would  bave  found  in  ^  Britton*  references 
to  many  statutes  passed  after  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Here* 
ford ;  and  among  others  to  the  statute  of  Westminster  2d,  whieb 
was  not  enacted  till  ten  years  afterwards.  How  this  mistake 
eould  bava  crept  into  tbe  ^  Florins  Historiarumi'  we  qai^  give  no 
better  reason  than  tbe  one  suggested  by  Seld^n:*^*  A  sciolo 
^  aliquo  temere  ii^gestum,'  says  tnat  learned  autbofi  '  dubitare 
^  nequeo.'  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  if  *  Brittop'  wa^  written  aft^ 
tbe  writ  of  ^  Circumspe^e  agatisi'  the  enumeration  ffif  en  in  tbi^ 
treatise  of  the  pleas  of  the  Cburisb,  is  no  proof  that  toe  exclusive 
jurisdiction  givpn  to  the  ecclesiastical  eourts  over  the  reparation 
of  chiHebes  was  laot  derived  from  that  wiit* 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Mr  Ooode,  tbat  if  tbe  trear- 
tise  called  ^  Britton' — if  *  King  Edward's  Book  of  Law8»'  which 
deelcMred  that  Holy  Chur<:h  *  should  retain  her  privileges  unble- 
^  mished,'  viz.  that  she  should  ^  have  cognisance  of  judging  of  the 
^  repws  of  churchyards  and  defects  of  churches,'- — bad  been  {pro- 
mulgated '  between  1^70  and  127{>,'t  the  courts  of  common  law 
.could  not  have  issued  those  prohibitions,  of  wbieb  the  elt&fgy 
complain  in  1S8$,  and  fillsdy  attribute  to  sofne  edict  than  re- 
cently published ;  nor  would  tbe  writ  of  ^  Circumspecto  agatis^' 
whioh  seared  to  them  those  privileges,  have  been  wcAt^dt 

Mf  Good  complains  of  i^k^ommuB  with  whiob  our  observad^iKi 
were  written ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  unfriendly  spirit  in  which 
they  were '  dictated,  ne  quotes  our  expression^  tnat  in*  prexemng 
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the  interests  of  religion  to  the  payment  of  tithes^  Alcuin  showed 
himself  an  unclerical  member  of  his  profession.  It  has  escaped 
Mr  Goode,  that  we  had  the  instant  before  extracted  a  passage 
from  Sarpi,  which  describes  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  Alcuin  as 
persons  that  neglected  to  inculcate  reheion  in  their  sermons,  and 
represented  the  payment  of  tithes  as  the  chief  duty  of  a  Chris-> 
tian.  Contrasted  with  such  clergymen,  Mr  Goode  will  not  deny 
that  Alcuin  was  an  unclerical  member  of  his  profession. 

Mr  Goode  cannot  but  admit,  that  by  the  decretal  epistles  of 
Pope  Gelasius,  and  by  other  canonical  authorities  of  the  early 
Church,  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  to  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  one  of  these  to  be  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  the  church. 
But,  finding  in  one  of  the  decretal  epistles  that  the  division  was 
to  be  made  ^  prout  cujuslibet  ecdesise  facultas  admittit,'  he 
endeavours,  by  a  new  translation  of  the  word  prout^  which  he 
renders  asj^  as,  to  convert  this  absolute  into  a  conditional  com* 
mand,  which  left  to  ^  the  authorities  of  each  church  to  determine 

*  whether  such  a  division  could  be  made ;  and  if  made,  to  what 

*  extent,  and  in  what  proportion.'*  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we 
protest  against  this  translation  of  the  word  profiit^  which  has  no 
restrictive  meaning ;  but  should  be  rendered  even  as^  or,  as  Mr 
Goode  himself  translates  it  in  another  place,  according  as.  On 
this  point  we  refer  our  readers  to  Facciolati  or  Ainsworth,  or, 
if  Mr  Goode  likes  it  better,  to  the  Vulgate  ;t  or  to  the  Medi- 
csval  Latinity  of  Bishop  Quivil,  who  concludes  his  partition  of 
burdens  between  the  rector  and  his  flock  by  assigning  little 
more  than  nothing  to  the  former — ^  Prout  in  nostra  dioecesi  hue 
'  usquo  fieri  consuevit/^  In  the  second  place,  why  has  Mr 
Goode,  in  quoting  from  the  epistle  decretal  of  Gelasius,  stopped 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  precisely  at  the  point  where  it 
began  to  make  against  his  argument?  That  we  may  not  be 
suspected  of  injustice  to  Mr  Goode,  we  shall  give  the  entire 
passage,  printing  the  part  omitted  by  him  in  italics.  ^  De  quibus 
<  sicut  sacerdotis  intererit  integram  ministris  ecclesise  memora* 

*  tam  dispendere  quantitatem,  sic  clericus  ultra  delegatam  sibi 

*  summam  nihil  insolenter  noverit  repetendamJ  Why,  we  also  ask, 
has  he  omitted  the  sentence  immediately  following? — *  Ea  vero 

*  quae  ecclesiasticis  restaurandis  sedificiis  attributa  sunt,   huie 

*  operi  prserogata  locorum  doceat  instauratio  sanctorum  mani- 
f  festa,  quia  nefas  est,  si  (sacris  sedibus  destitutis)  in  lucrum 
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^  suum  prsesul  impendia  bis  Bacris  sedibus  deputata  convertat/  * 
We  marvel  at  these  omissions,  and  leave  Mr  Goode  to  account 
for  tbem  as  be  can.  By  the  first  of  these  passages  it  appears, 
that  while  the  ministers  of  religion  were  secnred  in  the  entire 
allowance  set  apart  for  them,  no  clerk  was  to  have  the  presump- 
tion to  demand  more  than  his  share;  and  by  the  second,  tne 
bishop,  who  was  at  that  time  receiver-general  of  the  ecdesiasti- 
eal  income  of  his  diocess,  was  enjoined  to  make  manifest,  by  the 
visible  appearance  of  the  sacred  edifices  committed  to  his  care, 
that  the  funds  dedicated  for  their  use  were  expended  in  repairing 
them,  and  not  converted  to  his  private  lucre.  In  the  third  place, 
we  must  put  another  question  to  Mr  Goode,  and  ask  him  how 
it  happens,  that,  professing  to  give  his  readers  an  account  of  the 
ancient  quadripartite  division,  he  refers  to  only  one  of  the  decretal 
epistles  to  be  found  in  Gratian  ?  There  are  Jive  on  the  subject 
in  that  collection,  and  all  of  them  placed  in  juxtaposition,  so 
that  none  of  them  could  have  escaped  his  notice.  The  first  is 
addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Brundusium;  in  which 
the  same  Pope  Gelasius  communicates  the  instructions  he  has 
given  to  Julian,  their  newly  appointed  bishop,  viz.  to  divide  into 
four  parts  the  rents  of  the  church  and  oblations  of  the  fiiithful 
— to  retain  one  part  for  himself — ^to  distribute  another  among 
his  clergy — to  expend  the  third  part  on  the  sacred  edifices — to 
bestow  the  fourth  part  on  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  and  never 
forget  that  he  must  render  an  account  to  God  of  his  stewardship. 
/The  second  is  the  epistle  selected  by  Mr  Goode.  The  third  is 
from  Pope  Simplicius  to  two  bishops,  Florentius  and  Equitius, 
containing  similar  instructions,  and  directing  them  to  compel 
a  certain  bishop,  called  Gaudentius,  to  refund ;  who  seems  to 
have  anticipated  Mr  Goode's  translation  of  prout^  and  kept  to 
himself,  for  three  years,  the  whole  rents  and  oblations  of  his 
bishoprick.  The  fourth  is  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  a  bishop 
of  Syracuse,  informing  him  that  augmentations  accruing  to  the 
church  were  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  its  original  revenue* 
The  fifth  is  the  well-known  letter  of  the  same  Gregory  to  Austin, 
the  apostle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

To  these  extracts  from  Gratian  we  might  add  numerous  cita« 
lions  from  the  acts  of  councils,,  the  constitutions  of  princes,  and 
the  writings  of  bishops ;  but  of  what  avail,  it  will  be  said — what 
have  the  epistles  of  popes,  the  acts  of  foreign  councils,  the  ordi- 
nances of  foreign  princes,  or  the  practice  of  foreign  bishops,  to  do 
with  the  English  Church  ?     They  constitute,  it  is  true,  the  basis 

• 
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of  the  canon  law  i  but  *  the  canon  bw  was  never  enforced  ih 

*  Engknd  a$  a  whoU;  tke  papal  canon  law  had  not  here  dw  force 
'  of  lawi  unless  it  was  specifically  recognised  and  laid  down  as 
^  obligat<nry  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  country/  *  We  know 
and  were  aware  of  all  this ;  but  what  is  material^  and  the  only 
Ihfaig  material  in  the  present  argumenti  all  that  part  of  the  canon 
law  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  which  in- 
n^uded  idl  we  have  quoted  from  Gratian  on  the  reparation  of 
churches,  was  adopted  by  that  prince,  and  declared  to  be  the 
cocleMastieal  law  of  Englandi  ^  Qoicunque  secundum  Episco* 
^  pales  leges  de  qUacunque  causa  vel  culpa  interpeltatns  fuerit,  ad 

*  locum^  quern  ad  hoc  elegerit  Episcopus  vel  nominaverit,  veniat, 
^  ibique  de  causa  sua  respondeat,  et  non  secundum  Hundret,  sed 
^  secundum  canones  et  episcopedes  kges  rectum  Deo  et  Episcopo  suo 
^  fadat/ 

It  will  hardly  be  sidd  that  the  laws  contained  in  Gratian's 
collection  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Con- 
queror when  he  established  the  canon  law  in  England ;  because 
Gratian^i  collection  was  not  made  till  many  years  after  the  death 
of  that  prince.  But^  if  such  a  cavil  should  be  started,  the  answer 
to  it  is  obvious.  ThoHgh  the  compilation  of  Gratian  was  not 
then  in  existencci  the  laws  he  collected  were  in  force.  Gratian 
was  no  lawgiver*  He  was  a  mere  compiler  of  laws  previously 
Bxisting^  and  no  more  gave  authority  to  the  laws  he  collected, 
than  Sergeant  Runtiington  gave  authority  to  the  statutes  at  large. 
The  decretals  and  canons  which  enjoined  the  reparation  of 
churches  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  church,  derived  their  autho- 
rity from  those  who  made  them  i  and  not  from  Dionysins,  Re- 
ginon,  and  Burchard,  who  had  attempted  similar  collections 
before  the  Conqueror's  time* 

It  is  unnecessary^  however,  to  cidl  to  our  aid  the  general  canon 
law  of  Europe ;  though^  as  we  have  seen^  all  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  the  present  subject  was  adopted  and  established  as 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  by  the  Conqueror.  The  con- 
stitution of  Ethelred,  which  Mr  Ooode  has  the  discretion  not  to 
contest — though,  from  misapprehension  of  the  legal  import  of 
the  SttEon  word  rUUs  he  differs  from^  and  attempts  to  correct 
our  traoslatiM  of  the  passage^— this  oonstitution)  we  repeat, 
dedarei  that  the  tithes  of  every  church  shall  be  divided  into 
three  parts^  and  one  of  these  parts  applied  to  the  reparatidn  of 
%he  church*  Be  it  So,  replies  Mr  Goode;  but  a  directten  to 
^divide  tithes  into  three  parai,  does  not  imply  that  the  parts  muet 
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le  equal ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  parts  might  hare  been 
uneqaal,  then  is  the  law  complied  with  at  the  present  day.  The 
rector  employs  one  part  of  his  tithe  on  the  chancel  and  glebe- 
house  ;  another  part  he  gives  in  charity  to  the  poor ;  and  the  third 
and  largest  portion  he  keeps  to  himself.*  We  do  not  give  these  as 
the  words  of  Mr  Goode ;  but  they  contain,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
drift  and  substance  of  his  argument.  We  shall  not  assail  him 
with  the  Council  of  Braga — which  provides,  *  Ut  de  rebus  eccle- 
^  siasticis  Ues  csquce  fiant  portiones,  id  est,  una  Episcopi,  alia 
*  clericorum,  tertia  in  reparatione  vel  luminariis  ecclesise't — nor 
with  the  Council  of  Merida,t  which  enjoins  that  the  money  offered 
by  the  faithful  should  be  carefully  collected  and  preserved  till  it 
could  be  laid  before  the  bishop^  ^  qualiter  exinde  tres  partes  fiant 
^  (Bquales* — but  put  a  case  to  him,  which  we  trust  will  disen- 
tangle his  mind  from  such  wretched  sophistry.  We  shall  suppose 
that  some  rich  and  charitable  parishioner  of  St  Antholin  directs 
his  executors  to  pay  L.IOOO  to  the  rector,  to  be  by  him  divided 
into  three  parts,  one  for  himself,  one  for  the  ornaments  of  his 
church,  and  one  for  the  poor  of  his  parish — would  the  rector,  to 
whom  the  division  was  intrusted,  be  entitled  to  say — three  parts 
and  three  equal  parts  are  different  things ;  I  shall  keep  L.999  to 
myself,  and  give  ten  shillings  to  the  church,  and  ten  shillings  to 
the  poor  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that,  according  to  Sarpi,  the  quadripar- 
tite division  in  the  early  church  was  not  arithmetically  equal. 
In  the  times  of  which  Sarpi  speaks,  a  large  portion  of  ecclesias- 
tical revenue  was  derived  from  the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  which 
the  laity  could  at  any  time  withhold  if  they  saw  them  abused. 
That  they  were,  even  in  those  primitive  times,  not  unfrequentiy 
misapplied,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority.  It  was  the  rapa- 
city of  the  bishops  which  drove  the  inferior  clergy  to  cry  up 
tithe-paying  as  the  summit  of  Christian  perfection ;  and  it  was 
the  perversion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  by  its  pastors  to 
their  own  vanity  and  sensuality,  that  diverted  the  legacies  and 
oblations  of  the  pious  from  the  clergy  to  the  monks. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  with  Mr  Goode,  that  when  iElfric 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  the  holy  fathers  that  tithes 
are  to  be  divided  into  three  parts — one  for  the  reparation  of  the 
church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the  servants  of  the  altar — 
he  stated  it  merely  as  a  dry  matter  of  fact,  ^  without  laying  it 
^  down  as  a  command.' §  In  his  haste,  Mr  Goode  has  overlooKcd 
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the  preamble  prefixed  by  JElfric  to  his  charge.  Addressing^ 
himself  to  Bishop  Wulfisine,  for  whom  the  charge  was  written^ 
he  adjures  that  prelate  to  a  fearless  and  uncompromising  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  *  Libera  animam  tuam,'  he  exclaims;  ^  et 
*  die  eis'  (t.  e.  ^clericis  vestris,)  guce  tenenda  sunt  sacerdotibus 
^  et  ministris  Christij  ne  tu  pereas  pariter  si  mitttis  habearis 
^  canis.^  *  It  is  pretty  plain  from  this  passage,  that  it  was  a  com- 
mand, and  not  a  mere  piece  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  which 
Wulfsine  was  to  communicate  to  his  clergy ;  and  it  might  fur- 
ther be  surmised)  that  the  command  was  neither  acceptable  to  the 
clergy,  nor  was  Wulfsine  much  inclined  to  issue  it 

The  constitution  of  Ethelred  naving  declared  it  to  be  the  law 
of  England  that  one-third  of  the  tithe  should  go  to  the  repair  of 
the  church ;  and  the  general  canon  law  of  Europe,  which  divided 
the  whole  .revenue  of  the  church  into  four  parts,  and  directed 
that  one  of  these  parts  should  be  expended  in  the  reparation  of 
churches,  having  been  introduced  into  England  by  the  Conque- 
ror, and  adopted  as  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  land ; — is  it  cre- 
dible, we  ask,  that  the  clergy  should  have  attempted  at  once,  and 
succeeded  from  the  first,  in  throwing  the  reparation  of  churches 
on  the  laity  ?  Let  us  suppose  a  layman  cited  under  the  law  of 
the  Conqueror  before  the  bishop's  court,  and  threatened  with  ex- 
communication if  he  did  not  contribute  his  quota  to  the  repair 
of  his  parish  church,  which  was  falling  to  ruin,  would  he  not 
have  answered — the  same  law  that  brings  me  here,  compels  you 
to  judge  my  cause  by  the  canons  of  the  Church ;  but  I  find  in 
4hose  canons  that  it  is  the  rector,  and  not  his  parishioner,  who  is 
bound  to  keep  the  church  in  repair ;  and  that  it  is  not  till  the 
means  placed  in  his  hands  have  been  exhausted,  that  I  can  be 
called  upon  to  assist  ?  We  know  not  what  answer  the  bishop 
could  have  made  to  such  an  expostulation ;  but,  in  the  paucity  of 
direct  information  on  the  subject,  we  do  know  that,  in  one  in- 
stance referred  to  in  our  former  article,  a  parish  church,  which 
had  been  unroofed  and  deserted  for  fifteen  years,  was  repaired 
and  restored  to  use  by  the  monks,  who  were  appropriators  of  the 
church.  It  is  an  error  in  Mr  Goode  to  suppose  that  this  church 
was -held  by  the  monks  on  a  different  footing  from  other  appropri- 
ated churches  ;  or  to  imply  that,  in  consequence  of  its  appropri- 
ation, it  had  ceased  to  be  a  parish  church.f  It  is  a  vicarage  at  this 
day,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  parochial  church.  The  monks 
were  the  appropriators,  and  nothing  else;  and  as  appropriators, 
they  were  bound  to  do  no  more  than  the  rector  would  have  been 
bound  to  perform  if  the  church  had  not  been  appropriated. 

*  WUkiDfc*  Leges,  163.  f  Reply,  10. 
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To  wade  througli  the  pages  of  the  Monasticon — to  turn  over 
the  nupnberless  volumes  of  County  History,  in  the  hope  of  light- 
ing on  some  evidence  to  show,  at  whose  expense  parish  churches 
were  repaired,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Henry  HI. — is 
a  greater  labour  than  we  can  undertake ;  and  therefore,  in  de* 
spite  of  the  criticisms  of  Mr  Goode,  we  must  revert  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  Archbishop  Hubert,  which  seems  to  us  clearly  to  indi- 
cate, that  whatever  might  be  the  practice  in  particular  places, 
those  who  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  considered 
in  law  to  be  the  persons  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair.     The  order  is 
explicit,  that  rectors  and  vicars,  according  to  their  several  incomes 
from  the  church,  shall,  as  reason  dictates  and  approved  custom 
requires,  take  care  that  churches  are  repaired  which  stand  in  need 
of  reparation  ;  and  if  orders  to  that  effect  are  not  given  within  a" 
twelvemonth,  ^  decernimus  ut  ante  elapsum  terminum  de  eccle- 
^  siarum  redditibus  dispositio  nostra  plenum  sortiatur  effectum.' 
Mr  Goode  contends,  that  by  ecclesia  in  such  passages,  we  are  to 
understand  the  chancel  only.*     Liudwood  shall  tell  him  the  con- 
trary :  ^  Quod  dicit  ecclesise  comprehendit  ecclesiam  integram, 
*  videlicet  navem  cum  cancello.'f     We  have  been  abused  with 
many  insinuations  against  our  fairness  and  candour,  for  not  having 
translated  in  our  former  article  the  words  *  prout  ratio  dictitat  et 
'  consuetudo  approbata  postulat ;'  and  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  epistle  decretal  of  Gelasius,  to  affix  to  the 
word  prout  a  meaning  which  it  does  not  bear.     As  we  under- 
stood, and  still  understand  these  words,  they  are  merely  declara- 
tory of  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  the  order  that  follows. 
We  omitted  them,  as  in  quoting  the  enactments  of  a  statute  we 
should  have  omitted  the  preamble,  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  so 
and  so  should  be  done. 

An  ordinance  very  similar  to  that  of  Archbishop  Hubert  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitutiones  Synodales,t  which  are  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  referred  by  Wilkins,  though  on  very  slight  grounds, 
to  1237.  We  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  more  ancient;  and 
probably  anterior  to  the  council  held  at  Oxford  in  1222  by  Arch- 
bishop Langton.  By  these  synodal  constitutions,  the  Archdeacon 
and  his  officials  are  directed  to  have  inventories  made  of  the 
vessels,  vestments,  books,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  public 
worship — to  have  regard  also,  *  ad  ecclesise  fabricam  et  maxime 
^  cancelli' — to  see  that  they  are  not  in  want  of  covering,  and  that 
the  houses  connected  with  the  church  have  not  been  pulled  down, 
or  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  If  he  or  those  he  employs  find  any 
defects  in  these  things,  they  are  to  fix  a  term  within  which  such 

♦  Reply,  IS.        t  Provinciale,  63.        %  Wilkins'  Cone,  i.  662, 
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defects  are  to  be  remedied ;  *  et  si  interim  deeesserit  rector  eccle- 
^  ske^  de  bonis  ejus  ecclesiasticis  tanta  portio  rationaMliter,  juxta 

*  ecclesise  facultates,  deducatur,  quse  ad  pr^dictos  defectus  com- 

*  plendos  safficiat;'— that  is,  as  we  interpret  the  ordinance,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole  income  of 
the  church  may  be  taken  from  the  eflFects  derived  by  the  deceased 
rector  from  the  church,  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  which  his 
negligence  had  occasioned.  The  whole  of  this  ordinance  is  to 
be  found  in  Archbishop  Lang  ton's  statutes,*  with  the  omission 
of  the  clause  we  have  printed  in  Latin ;  an  omission  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  in 
the  intervening  period. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  statements  given  by  William 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  1153,  of  the  dilapidations  due  from  de- 
ceased rectors,  *  in  ornamentis  cancellis  et  domibus ;'  from  which 
it  is  inferred,  that  though  the  word  ecclesia  had  been  used  in  the 
preceding  paragraph — which  authorized  the  rector  to  cut  down 
trees  growing  in  his  churchyard,  *  in  ecclesise  suae  reparationem' — 
nothing  more  was  meant  by  ecclesia  than  the  chancel.f  But  as 
the  word  ecclesia  includes  both  nave  and  chancel,  and  as  there 
is  no  separate  mention  in  this  constitution  of  the  nave,  or  of  the 

Eersons  by  whom  it  was  to  be  repaired,  it  seems  to  us  more  pro- 
able,  that  by  cancellis  following  immediately  after  ornamentis 
in  the  subsequent  section,  was  meant  the  lattice-work  which 
separated  the  choir  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  clergy 
from  the  body  of  the  people. 

We  have  a  few  words  to  add  on  the  enactments  regarding  the 
uses  to  which  trees  growing  in  churchyards  might  be  applied. 
By  the  decree  of  William  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1153,  the 
rector  was  forbid  to  cut  them  down,  ^  nisi  in  ecclesise  suae  re- 

*  parationem  et  sedificationem  mansi  proprii  ad  ecclesiam  perti- 

*  nentis.'  In  1287  another  enactment  was  made,  which  pro- 
hibited the  rector  from  employing  them  for  any  other  use  than  the 
repair  of  the  chancel ;  unless  from  charity,  in  consideration  of  the 
poverty  of  his  parishioners,  he  should  allow  them  to  be  used  for 
the  reparation  of  the  nave.  The  third  enactment  of  1312,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Mr  Goode  as  a  repetition  of  the  first,:]:  is  so  far 


*  Wilkins'  Cone.  i.  596. 

f  We  are  reproached  with  having  '  cut  this  constitution  into  two 
parts,  and  quoted  the  parts  unfairly  as  separate  canons.'  The  charge  has 
been  hastily  and  oBJiistly  made.  We  had  occasion  to  quote  the  canon 
twice  for  two  separate  purposes,  but  each  time  we  referred  our  readers 
to  the  same  page  in  WiU&ias. 
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analogous  to  it^  that  it  repealt»  the  words  *  In  eccleslse  snse  repa« 
^  rationetn ; '  but  in  its  most  material  part  it  is  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character.  Instead  of  being  a  permission  to  the  rector  to 
employ  these  trees  for  his  church  and  parsonage,  it  is  a  prohibi- 
tion against  laymen  who  should  attempt  to  prevent  him  from 
using  tnem  for  these  purposes.*  It  is  clear,  from  this  enactment, 
that  there  bad  been  laymen  in  the  diocess  of  Durham,  who  had 
interposed  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  carrying  the  former  acts 
into  execution ;  and  as  even  the  Act  of  1287  authorized  the  rector 
to  suffer  these  trees  to  be  used  for  the  repair  of  the  nave,  the 
word  ecclesiaj  which  comprehends  both  nave  and  chancel,  was 
properly  retained.  So  much  for  Mr  Goode's  case,  which  was  to 
convince  even  us  of  the  misrepresentations  we  had  made.f 

We  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  a  recapitulation  of  the 
numerous  ordinances  made  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
to  secure  for  the  church  an  adequate  supply  of  vessels,  vestments, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  religious  worship.  In  those  of 
an  early  date,  the  number  and  amount  of  these  articles  are  usu- 
ally regulated  by  the  value  of  the  living,  and  not  by  the  wealth  of 
the  parish ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  to  be  furnished, 
not  by  the  parishioners,  but  by  the  parson.  In  the  constitution 
of  William  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1153,  we  find,  among  the 
dilapidations  due  from  deceased  rectors,  the  ornaments  of  the 
church  mentioned  in  the  most  vague  and  indefinite  terms.  In 
the  decree  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1195,  we 
see  rectors  and  vicars  burdened  with  *  ornamentis  ministerio 
*  congruis.'  In  1256,  among  the  constitutions  of  Giles  Bishop 
of  Salbbury,  which  are  said  to  be  ^  servatse  et  usitatse'  in  that 
diocess,  we  meet  with  censers,  candelabra,  lanterns,  bells,  wax 
tapers,  and  other  articles,  in  the  parson's  list,  which  were  after- 
wards, or  in  other  places,  thrown  upon  the  parish.  As  we  pro- 
ceed, we  find  the  ornaments  and  utensils  required  for  the  church 
particularized  with  greater  care  and  minuteness ;  in  so  much,  that 
even  the  number  of  towels  for  the  altar  is  not  forgotten — the 
whole  to  be  provided  by  the  parish ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
book  of  matins,  a  psaltery,  (the  chancel  of  course,)  and  the  chancel 
window,  with  the  carving  above  the  high  altar,  which  are  re- 
served for  the  rector  or  vicar,  as  hath  been  customary  in  this  dio- 
cess.t  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  frequent  in  these  unequal  par- 
titions between  the  parson  and  his  flock,  than  the  allegation  that 
the  division  has  been  made  according  to  ancient  custom.  But, 
not  to  speak  of  the  little  credit  due  to  such  assertions,  whether 

made  in  acts  of  Parliament  or  in  decrees  of  councils,  we  know 

—  ~  — 
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that  the  prescription  of  a  few  years  was  sufficient  to  establish  a 
custom  in  the  canon  law ;  and  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
customs  denominated  ancient  were  of  great  antiquity,  when  we 
find  them  disputed,  and  the  question  still  undetermined  by  what 
tribunal  they  were  to  be  judged. 

In  our  former  article,  we  attributed  the  introduction  of  church 
rates  to  the  heavy  and  multiplied  exactions  of  the  court  of 
Rome ;  which  drove  the  clergy  to  the  expedient  of  relieving  the 
^pressure  on  themselves,  by  diverting  to  their  own  occasions  the 
funds  intrusted  to  them  for  other  purposes.  We  may  add,  that 
arbitrary  consecrations  of  tithes,  and  appropriations  of  parbh 
churches  to  monasteries  and  other  collegiate  bodies,  must  have 
prepared  the  way  for  this  innovation,  as  well  as  facilitated  its 
progress.  The  arbitrary  consecration  of  portions  of  the  tithe  of 
a  parish,  when  tithe  came  to  be  the  chief  SQurce  of  ecclesiastical 
income,  must  have  disturbed  the  ancient,  regular,  and  canoni- 
cal distribution  of  church  revenue.  The  appropriation  of  whole 
parishes,  which  became  at  length  so  extensive  as  to  include 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  livings  in  England,  must  have  contri- 
buted in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  same  effect.  By  this  de- 
vice, the  appropriators  became  perpetual  rectors  of  the  parish ; — 
receiving  the  whole  of  the  church  revenue,  and  taking  upon 
themselves,  not  only  the  spiritual  care  of  the  parish,  but  the 
burden  of  repairing  the  church  and  relieving  the  poor;  thus 
reverting,  says  Bishop  Kennett,*  to  *  the  old  institution  of  divid- 

*  ing  the  profits  of  the  parish  into  three  parts,  one  to  the  priest, 

*  one  to  the  church,  and  a  third  to  the  poor.'  But,  if  these  were 
the  burdens  which  the  monks,  by  their  acceptance  of  appropria- 
tions, undertook  to  perform,  they  were  far  from  discharging 
them  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  bond.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  made  to  supply  the  appropriated 
churches  with  capellans,  curates,  or  vicars,  for  the  due  and  regu- 
lar performance  of  religious  worship ;  and,  when  compelled  by 
the  ordinary  to  provide  permanent  vicars,  in  place  of  transient 
clerks  selected  from  their  own  body  by  rotation,  or  enjoined  to 
perform  the  duty  by  way  of  penance,  it  cost  many  a  conflict  to 
extract  from  them  adequate  stipends  for  the  vicars  they  had  so 
grudgingly  appointed.  On  pretence  of  the  charity  and  hospi- 
tality they  exercised  in  their  convents,  they  withheld  from  the 
local  poor  the  share  allotted  to  them  by  the  ancient  canons ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  innumerable  exhortations,  ordinances,  and 
statutes,  that  a  small  pittance  could  be  wrung  from  them  for  the 
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relief  of  those  whose  property  they  had  usurped.  The  nation  then 
generally  prevalent,  that,  provided  the  income  of  the  eburch  was 
devoted  to  pious  uses,  one  use  might  be  lawfully  substituted  for 
another,  reconciled  them  to  the  conversion  of  funds  destined  for 
parochial  purposes  to  the  use  of  their  convent,  which  seemed  to 
them  an  equally  sacred  and  pious  duty ;  and  such  was  the  reve- 
rence then  felt  for  religious  communities,  that  if  the  parochial 
purposes  could  be  otherwise  obtained,  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  the  monks  were  sure  to  be  respected. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  material  fabric  and  ornaments  of 
the  church  were  better  attended  io  than  the  wants  of  the  poor ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  in  the  endowment  of  vicarages,  where  we 
find  the  earliest  distinction  between  the  repairs  of  the  chancel 
and  of  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  hopeless  of  success  in  a  contest  with  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  appropriators,  the  parishioners — suffering  from  their  ne- 
glect— prompted  by  devotion,  or  desirous  of  protection  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  for  themselves  and  families,  came 
voluntarily  forward  and  assisted  in  the  reparation  of  the  nave, 
which  was  the  part  of  the  church  reserved  for  them ;  that  from 
similar  causes  a  similar  practice  was  introduced  in  unappropri- 
ated churches;  and,  when  this  aid  had  been  repeatedly  given,  that 
it  was  converted  into  what  the  canonists  chose  to*  call  an  ancient 
custom.  That  such  was  the  origin  of  church  rates  cannot  be 
asserted  with  certainty,  for  want  of  documents ;  but  that  they 
began  in  voluntary  contributions  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
facts,  that,  so  far  back  as  they  can  be  traced,  they  always  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  voluntary  grants  from  the  parishioners  ;  that 
when  the  first  attempts  were  made  by  the  spiritual  courts  to  en- 
force them  as  a  legal  obligation,  they  were  resisted ;  and,  when 
the  rebellious  parishioners  applied  to  the  courts  of  common  law 
for  protection,  that  it  was  afforded  them  by  writs  of  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  increase  of  prohibitions  about  the  period  we  have  assigned 
for  the  introduction  of  church  rates,  is  a  proof  that  the  spiritual 
courts  were  at  that  time  actively  enraged  in  attempts  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  we  meet  with 
few  prohibitions ;  and  these  directed  to  repress  the  encroachments 
of  the  Courts  Christian,  when  they  held  pleas  Of  lay  fees  or  of 
rights  of  advowson.*  About  the  8th  of  Henry  III.  prohibitions 
became  more  frequent ;  and  thirty  years  afterwards  they  were  so 
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numerous,  that  in  one  circuit  alone  tbero  w^r«  twenty  proUbU 
tions,  attachmentSy  and  suits  on  account  of  pleas,  ^  de  catallis  et 
Mebitis,  quae  non  de  testamento  vel  matrimonio;'— ihe  only 
lay  pleas  m  which  the  spiritual  courts  bad  jurisdiction.*  For 
though  it  be  asserted  in  the  petition  of  Archbishop  Pekbam  and 
his  suffragans  to  Edward  L,f  that  it  was  only  by  a  recent  edict  of 
the  King's  judges  that  the  spiritual  courts  were  prohibited  from 
taking  cognisance  of  lay  pleas  unless  they  related  tp  wills  or 
marriages,  the  allegation  is  not  true.  During  the  sixty  years 
that  preceded  that  petition,  we  meet  with  continual  prohibitions 
from  the  common  law  to  the  spiritual  courts  for  holding  pleas, 
^  de  catallis  et  debitisi  quae  non  sunt  de  testamento  vel  matrimonio/ 
As  this  part  of  the  episcopal  petition  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by 
writs  still  extant  in  the  Tower,  we  may  be  excused  from  crediting, 
on  their  authority,  the  other  allegation  they  are  continually  re>- 
peating-^that  the  reparation  of  the  parish  church  was  a  customary 
parochial  burden4 

Why  were  prohibitions  so  rare  in  the  former,  and  so  frequent 
in  the  latter  of  these  periods  ?  Was  it  not,  as  Prynne  unhesita* 
tingly  concludes,  because  the  clergy,  from  the  accession  of  Heniry 
III.,  were  engaged  in  a  course  of  systematic  encroachment  on 
the  laity,  in  which  they  were  in  some  cases  successful,  though  in 
others  they  were  foiled  ?  To  such  an  extent  was  this  spirit  of 
usurpation  carried,  that  the  Great  Charter  having  been  confirmed 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  the  clergy  claimed  on 
that  pretext  a  right  to  proceed  against  all  who  violated  its  pro- 
visions, according  to  the  forms  of  their  own  jurisprudence ;  and 
were  mightily  offended  when  given  to  understand  that  these 
were  offences  triable  at  common  law*  §  To  give  but  one  other 
instance  of  the  daring  spirit  of  encroachment  which  characterised 
the  clergy  in  those  superstitious  and  priest-ridden  times,  we 
find  among  the  decrees  of  John  Pekham,  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury,  that  whoever  issued  a  prohibition  to  a  Court  Christian  in 
a  case  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  belonged  to  ecolesias- 
tical  jurisdiction,  should  be  excommunicated  ;  that  whoever 
maliciously  disobeyed  the  king's  writ  de  excommunicato  c^ienda, 
or  prevented  the  execution  of  it,  or  procured  the  liberation  of 
any  one  attached  under  it,  contrary  to  the  diseipline  (^f  the 
Church,  should  be  excommunicated;  that  whoever  ab^racted 
any  thing  from  the  house,  manor,  or  barns  of  an  aeclesiastio, 
without  bis  consent  or  that  of  his  bailiff,  should  be  excommani'^ 
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catedf  and  rendered  incapable  of  absolution  till  he  had  given 
satisfaction  for  his  fault.  For  these  bold  usurpations  on  the  civil 
authority  of  the  state,  the  Archbishop  was  summoned  before 
Edward  I.  and  his  council,  and  made  to  retract  and  annul  the 
whole  of  them.*  Strange  it  is,  and  a  striking.proof  how  perti- 
nacious the  clergy  were  in  maintaininsr  claims  they  had  once 
advanced,  that  these  enactments,  though  abolished  and  annulled, 
were  republished  and  commented  on  by  Lindwoodf  as  ecclesias^ 
tical  laws  of  England  ;  and  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  col* 
lections  of  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  without  note  or  animadversion. 

We  are  far  from  believing,  or  wishing  to  insinuate,  that 
the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  prohibitions  issued 
in  the  times  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  arose  out  of  th« 
efforts  of  the  clerey  to  enforce  and  establish  church  rates.  We 
know  that  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  courts  to  try  and  decide 
questions  of  tithe  were  often  impeded  by  prohibitions ;  on  the 
ground  that  under  that  pretence  they  interfered  with  rights  of 
advowson.  We  know  also,  that  when  churchmen  attempted  to 
exact  pecuniary  penalties  for  adultery  and  such  like  offences, 
and  even  when  they  gave  costs  in  cases  purely  spiritual,  they 
were  met  by  prohioitions ;  and  that  the  same  obstacle  was  op- 
posed to  them,  when  they  tried  to  bring  questions  of  Contract 
before  the  spiritual  courts,  on  the  pretext  of  punishing  breaches  of 
promise  and  violations  of  oaths.  But,  from  their  own  statements 
and  admissions,  we  learn  that  the  demand  of  church  rates  was 
one  of  the  grounds  for  these  prohibitions*  Among  the  fifty 
articles  of  complaint  prepared  by  the  Bishops  in  1257 — among 
the  grievances  against  *the  Curia  Regis  which  they  presented  to 
Edward  L  in  128^ — we  find  it  stated,  that  when  laymen  were 
called  upon  to  repair  churches,  to  enclose  churchyards,  or  pro* 
vide  what  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  church,  and  on  their 
refusal  to  comply  were  cited  before  the  ordinary,  the  rich  and 
malignant  applied  for  and  obtained  prohibitions ;  which  stayed 
the  proceedings  of  the  spiritual  judges,  and,  if  disobeyed,  ex- 
posed them  to  attachment,  amerciament,  and  imprisonment.  By 
this  interference,  as  they  pathetically  lament,  the  sinews  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  were  relaxed;  the  honour  and  worship 
long  rendered  to  the  church  impaired  ;  and  her  censures  brought 
into  contempt,  and  feared  by  no  one-^^et  sic  vilipenditur  ecclesi- 
^  astica  censura  damnabiliter,  et  quasi  a  nemine  timetur.'  % 

The  pr^^^r  business  of  the  spiritual  eouriB  was  to  hold  pleas 
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of  tbiDgs  spiritual,  or  of  things  annexed  to  the  spirituality,  to 
which  were  subsequently  added  questions  relating  to  wills  and 
marriages.  But,  not  content  with  this  ample  domain,  the  Courts 
Christian  were  continually  encroaching,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  courts.  In  the  time  of  Glanville, 
two  writs  had  been  devised  to  repress  their  usurpations ; — one  pro- 
hibiting them  from  holding  pleas  of  advowson,  and  the  other 
from  holding  pleas  of  lay  fees.  Long  before  Bracton  wrote 
his  magnificent  treatise  on  the  law  of  England,  a  third  writ  had 
been  contrived,  more  general  in  its  expressions,  and  more  exten- 
sive in  its  operation.  By  this  writ,  the  spiritual  courts  were  pro- 
hibited from  holding  pleas  ^  de  debitis  et  catallis  quae  non  sunt 
*  de  testamento  vel  matrimonio.'  It  must  have  been  under  this 
writ  that,  during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  in  the  first 
years  of  Edward  I.,  the  clergy  were  checked  in  their  attempts  to 
exact  church  rates  from  their  refractory  parishioners.  In  the 
minute  enumeration  given  by  Bracton  *  of  the  cases  where  pro- 
hibitions did  not  lie — that  is,  where  the  Courts  Christian  might 
proceed  without  molestation,  notwithstanding  a  prohibition  from 
the  courts  of  common  law — there  is  no  mention  of  pleas  for  the 
inclosing  of  churchyards,  the  repairing  of  churches,  or  the  find- 
ing of  ornaments  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  decent  per- 
formance of  religious  worship.  In  the  petition  of  the  Bishops  to 
Edward  I.,  we  are  expressly  told  that,  when  the  rich  and  power- 
ful objected  to  the  demands  of  the  ordinary  for  the  repair  of 
churches  and  other  parochial  burdens,  it  was  on  the  ground  that 
these  were  claims  which  had  no  connexion  with  wills  or  mar- 
jriages. 

Mr  Good^t  smiles  at  our  simplicity  in  asking  why  suits  for 
church  rates,  when  stopped  in  the  spiritual  courts  by  prohibitions, 
were  not  prosecuted  in  the  common  law  courts,  if  they  were  due 
at  common  law.  He  tells  us  that  the  permission  given  to  church- 
men to  prosecute  laymen  before  a  lay  judge,  was  granted  with 
this  limitation,  ^  nisi  de  re  spirituali  fuerit.'  That  such  and 
many  other  illegal  and  extravagant  orders  were  issued  by  some 
of  the  clergy,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  so  for  were  they  from  being 
obeyed,  when  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  tenures  in 
frank  almoigne,  the  most  spiritual  of  all  tenures,  were  at  that 
very  time  tried  in  the  temporal  courts,  in  questions  not  only 
between  churchmen  and  laymen,  but  among  churchmen  them- 
selves, t     To  another  very  obvious  answer,  that  though  church- 
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men  might  be  deterred  by  their  laws  from  suing  in  the  temporal 
courts  for  a  spiritual  mattery  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  church  and  of  its  furniture  from  prose- 
cuting such  pleas,  Mr  Goode  replies,  that  *  churches  and  their 

*  ornaments  were  under  the  care  of  their  rectors,  there  being  no 

*  churchwardens  at  that  time.'  He  forgets  that,  among  the 
decrees  of  the  very  synod*  he  quotes,  there  is  mention  of  keep- 
ers or  guardians  of  the  *  instaurum'  or  furniture  of  the  church, 
who  might  be  laymen,  though  it  was  desirable  they  should  be  in 
orders.  In  the  time  of  Lindwood,  churchwardens  were  not 
only  established,  but  they  were  known  by  their  present  appella- 
tion'; and  the  question  is  asked,  whether  they  can  be  compelled, 
by  excommunication  or  other  penalty,  to  repair  the  church  when 
in  want  of  it  ?  Lindwood  is  of  opinion,  that  if  they  have  money 
in  hand,  or  have  been  negligent  in  collecting  the  necessary  funds, 
they  may  be  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  censures  to  repair  the 
church, — *  alioquin,  si  per  eos  non  steterit,  non  esset  contra  eos  sic 

*  procedendum  ;'f — the  same  opinion  which  has  been  since  delivered 
by  Baron  Bay  ley  and  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.  There  is  no  hint  in 
Lindwood  that  the  churchwardens  could  impose  a  rate  by  their 
own  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  determination  of  the  vestry. 
The  words  *  si  habeant  in  manibus,  vel  eorum  diligentia  sum- 
'  cienter  habere  possint,'  imply  solicitation,  and  not  compulsion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contests  between  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  courts,  came  the  writ  of  Circumspecte  agatis^  which 
gave  a  practical  triumph  to  the  clergy  in  some  of  their  demands, 
while  it  restrained  their  pretensions  in  others.  By  this  writ,  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  Christian  was  confirmed  in 
some  cases  where  it  had  before  been  doubtful.  The  common 
law  judges  were  forbidden  to  punish  bishops  or  clergymen ;  ^  if 

*  they  do  punish  for  leaving  the  churchyard  unenclosed,  or  for 

*  that  the  church  is  uncovered  or  not  sufficiently  decked,  in 

*  which  cases  none  other  penance  can  be  enjoined  but  pecuniary.' 
In  these  and  other  cases,  it  is  declared  that  the  spiritual  judge 
shall  have  power  to  take  cognisance,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
prohibition  is  served  upon  him — *  Regia  prohibitione  non  obstante, 

*  licet  porrigatur.'  Laymen  impleaded  for  these  omissions  were 
thenceforward  taken  out  of  the  protection  of  the  temporal  courts, 
•and  when  punished  by  their  spiritual  judges,  they  had  no  re- 
medy but  to  submit  to  the  penalties,  or  incur  the  censures  of  the 
Church.    If  a  rate  was  voted  in  vestry,  no  individual  parishioner 
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— ^none  of  the  divites  and  mcUitiesij  as  they  were  called  by  the 
clergy — could  withhold  or  refuse  to  pay  his  assessment.  It  was 
in  vain  for  him  to  apply  for  a  prohibition  to  the  common  law 
courts,  on  the  ground  tnat  he  was  impleaded  *  de  debitis  et  catallis 
*  quae  non  sunt  de  testamento  vel  matrimonio.'  That  prohibition^ 
though  obtained,  was  no  longer  of  avail  to  him  in  the  spiritual 
court.  He  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  his  ecclesiastical  judges — 
to  the  censures  they  chose  to  inflict-^to  the  excommunication 
they  might  launch  against  him. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  more  was  intended  in  this  matteff 
by  the  writ  of  Orcumspecte  agatisy  than  to  prevent  the  Courts 
Christian  from  being  impeded  by  prohibitions,  when  they  enforced 
by  their  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  payment  of  rates  legally  grant- 
ed— a  power  which  they  still  enjoy,  and  which  no  one  contests. 
The  word  ^  punish'  in  the  writ,  is  no  doubt  susceptible  of  a  more 
extended  interpretation ;  but  no  commentator  has  ever  claimed 
for  the  spiritual  courts  the  power  of  imposing,  by  their  own  au- 
thority, assessments  on  individual  parishioners ;  and,  though  both 
John  de  Athon  and  Lindwood  agree  that  parishioners  may  be 
compelled  to  repair  their  church,  the  latter  expressly  admits  that, 
if  they  refuse,  there  cannot  be  a  general  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication or  suspension  fulminated  against  them ;  and  that  the 
threat  of  an  interdict  is  the  only  measure  that  can  be  used  to 
bring  them  to  reason.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  any  legal  authority  that  the  spiritual  courts  could  enforce 
the  reparation  of  churches.  The  vestry  alone  could  impose  the 
rate ;  and  it  was  only  by  indirect  means,  not  indicated,  and  pro- 
bably not  intended  by  the  writ  of  Circumspecte  agatiSf  that 
the  spiritual  courts  could  operate  on  the  vestries.  It  was  only 
by  the  threat  of  an  interdict  that  parishioners,  when  reluctant  to 
grant  a  rate,  could  be  forced  to  compliance.  When  that  menace 
had  prevailed,  and  the  rate  was  granted  by  the  vestry,  the  writ 
of  Circumspecte  agatis  enabled  the  spiritual  court  to  enforce  pay^- 
ment.  The  principle  was  still  maintained,  that  the  parishioners 
assembled  in  vestry  were  the  only  persons  who  could  grant  a  rate; 
and  that  no  rate  was  valid  which  had  not  been  imposed  with  their 
consent.  It  might  be  from  the  dread  of  an  interdict  that  their 
assent  had  been  extorted  ;  but  it  was  only  after  it  had  been  given 
that  the  Courts  Christian  could  proceed  against  the  refractory. 
All  parties  agree  that  the  remedy  by  interdict  has  become  impos- 
sible. If  the  parishioners  in  vestry  grant  a  rate,  the  spiritual 
courts,  and,  by  a  late  statute,  even  the  justices  of  the  peace,  may 
enforce  it.  But,  if  it  be  refused  by  the  vestry,  the  spiritual  courts 
are  powerless^ 

The  spiritual  courts,  though  invested  by  the  writ  of  Circum* 
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specie  tigcftUf  witli  jut^itdtctton  in  the  eoUeetion  of  ebuToh  rates, 
having  lost  the  indirect  means  which  they  once  possessed  of  in« 
ducing  vestries  to  impoae  these  rates,  Mr  Goode  and  others  call 
on  the  common  law  courts  to  do  for  them  what  they  can  no 
longer  do  for  themselves.  But  if  the  control  over  the  laity, 
which  the  spiritual  courts  formerly  exercised,  has  ceased  in  one 
instance  to  be  efficacious,  and,  ceasing  in  that  instance  to  be  effi- 
cacious, if  their  authority  is  to  be  invigorated  and  enforced  by 
the  temporal  courts,  why  is  it  not  to  be  enforced  in  other  instances, 
where  it  has  become  equally  impotent.  Let  us  put  a  case.  Among 
other  clauses  in  the  writ  of  Circumspecte  agatisy  the  common  law 
judges  are  forbid  to  punish  bishops  or  clergymen  for  holdine  pleas 
in  Court  Christian  of  penance  enjoined  by  prelates  for  deadly  sin, 
^  for  which  sometimes  corporal  penance,  and  sometimes  pecuniary 
^  is  enjoined.'  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  former  times,  many 
a  sinner  was  made  to  fast  or  flog  himself  under  the  provisions  of 
this  writ.  But  would  such  fasting  be  submitted  to,  or  such  self- 
flagellation  be  inflicted  at  present,  though  the  rector  of  St  An« 
tholin  were  to  enjoin  them  ?  And  if  refused,  does  Mr  Goode  ima* 
gine  that  he  could  obtain  a  mandamus  from  the  Queen's  Bench 
to  compel  his  erring  and  errant  parishioners  to  fast  and  flog  them- 
selves, on  the  ground  that  the  writ  of  Circumspecte  agatis  had 
imposed  on  them  a  common  law  liability  to  perform  these  acts  of 
devotion,  as  often  as  they  were  enjoined  to  do  so  by  their  rector, 
and  his  sentence  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  Christian  be* 
fore  which  he  had  summoned  them  ? 

It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  conceive  how  a  spiritual  court,  insti- 
tuted pro  salute  animcB^  can  ever  create  a  common  law  liability ; 
or  on  what  pretence,  if  its  injunctions  are  disregarded,  it  can 
claim  a  right  to  call  on  the  courts  of  common  law  for  assistance ; 
except  in  cases  where  they  are  directed  by  statute,  or  bound  by 
precedent  to  carry  its  decrees  into  effect.  In  addition  to  this 
objection,  which  seems  to  us  fatal  to  the  views  taken  by  Mr 
Goode  and  his  associates,  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  proceed  on  principles  so  very  different 
from  those  that  govern  the  common  law  courts,  that  even 
the  Court  of  Chancery — though  its  objects  be  temporal,  and 
have  in  view  the  good  of  society  in  this  world,  and  not  the 
amendment  of  sinners  as  a  preparation  for  the  next — would  find 
it  difficult,  in  certain  cases,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  these 
courts,  if  its  own  resources  were  taken  away.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  for  instance,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  than  to  compel 
a  defendant  to  answer  on  oath  to  the  matters  alleged  against  him 
by  his  adversary.  But,  though  these  bills  of  discovery  are  issued 
«very  day  from  Chancery,  and  enforced  by  writs  of  subpcena, 
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does  Mr  Goode  imagine  they  have  created  a  liability  at  common 
law,  which  would  enable  him,  if  the  writ  of  subpoena  were  abo- 
lished, and  the  Chancery  thereby  disarmed,  still  to  insist  on  an- 
swers to  his  interrogatories ;  and,  if  they  were  refused  by  the  de- 
fendant, to  obtain  a  Mandamus  from  the  Queen's  Bench  to  open 
his  mouth  ? 

To  resume  in  a  few  words  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  writ 
of  Circumspecte  agcttts — that  writ  enabled  the  spiritual  courts  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  church  rates  which  had  been  granted  in 
vestry,  but  gave  them  no  power  to  impose  a  rate  by  their  own 
authority.  The  only  instrument  they  could  employ  to  obtain  a 
rate  from  an  unwilling  vestry,  was  the  menace  or  infliction  of  ati 
interdict ;  and  that  instrument  they  possessed  as  well  before  as 
after  the  writ  of  Circumspecte  agatis  had  been  issued.  For  an  in- 
terdict, or  suspension  of  divine  service,  being  a  matter  purely 
spiritual,  the  temporal  courts  could  not  interpose  to  prevent  it. 
But,  though  a  rate  might  have  been  procured  in  that  way,  it 
could  not  have  been  enforced  against  refractory  parishioners  who 
applied  to  the  cpmmon  law  courts  for  protection.  It  was  by 
taking  away  that  protection,  and  not  by  any  new  power  it  di- 
rectly conferred  on  the  spiritual  courts,  that  the  writ  of  Circum' 
specie  agatis  added  in  this  matter  to  their  authority. 

Considering  church  rates  to  have  been  at  all  times  voluntary 
grants  on  the  part  of  the  vestry,  though  their  origin  be  a  curious 
subject  of  historical  investigation,  it  can  be  of  no  practical  im- 
portance whether  they  were  introduced  before  the  commence- 
ment of  legal  memory  or  afterwards.  The  motives  of  vestries 
for  the  grants  of  rates  may  have  been  various  —  devotion, 
respect  for  their  rector,  or  fear  of  his  censures ;  but  while  the 
grant  on  the  face  of  it  was  voluntary,  it  seems  as  absurd  to 
found  on  it  a  common  law  obligation,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
argue  from  the  annual  votes  of  a  land-tax,  that  there  was  a  com- 
mon law  liability  on  land  to  be  taxed ;  though  it  was  left  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  determine  what  the  amount  of  the  tax 
should  be.  That  the  churchwardens  have  authority  to  convoke 
a  vestry — that  the  majority  of  those  present  at  the  vestry  have 
power  to  bind  the  minority — and  when  the  majority  have  con- 
sented to  a  rate,  that  all  the  parishioners  may  be  compelled  to 
pay  their  respective  quotas,  are  settled  points ;  but  that  the  pa- 
rishioners assembled  in  vestry  are  bound  to  impose  a  rate  wnen 
required  by  the  spiritual  court,  and,  when  refractory,  that  others 
may  impose  it  for  them,  are  points  which  have  not  been  adjudi- 
cated ;  and,  when  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  impose  such  rates  by  means  of  commissioners  no- 
minated for  the  purpose,  prohibitions,  when  applied  for,  have 
been  constantly  granted  by  the  common  law  courts. 
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What  remains  to  be  done?  Whatever  might  be  expected 
from  the  liberality  of  lay  impropriators,  or  from  the  holders  of 
great  and  opulent  livings,  no  one  would  saddle  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy  with  the  reparation  of  churches  and  expense  of  public 
worship  ;  for  which,  burdened  as  they  usually  are  with  families, 
their  means  are  wholly  inadequate.  No  one  would  consent  to 
see  our  venerable  parish  churches  go  to  ruin,  associated  as  they 
are  with  so  many  recollections  of  the  past,  and  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture.' No  one  would  permit  the  churchyard,  where  his  fathers, 
and  perhaps  his  children,  are  interred,  to  be  neglected  and  de- 
filed. No  frequenter  of  divine  worship  would  suffer  the  church 
he  attends,  to  be  deprived  by  poverty  of  the  decencies  and  orna- 
ments with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  service 
performed.  The  Government  has  made  various  attempts  to  avert 
these  calamities ;  but  opposed,  sometimes  by  Churchmen,  some- 
times by  Dissenters,  their  efforts  have  been  of  no  avail.  Vestries 
continue  to  be  scenes  of  discord  more  discreditable  than  the 
worst  of  popular  elections  in  the  worst  of  times.  There  is  but 
one  remedy,  and  that  remedy  is  justice.  The  churches  belong 
to  the  Establishment.  The  worship  celebrated  within  their  walls 
is  for  members  of  the  Establishment.  Let  vestries  for  church 
rates  be  attended  by  none  but  members  of  the  Establishment ;  and 
let  the  church  rate  they  impose  be  assessed  on  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment.  As  a  church  established  and  endowed 
by  law,  in  subordination  to  the  state  for  all  her  civil  rights,  the 
Church  will  continue  to  possess  her  lands,  rents,  and  other  legal 
emoluments;  while  the  repair  of  her  churches  and  the  expense  of 
her  worship  will  be  defrayed  by  members  of  her  own  communion. 
The  indecent  contentions  that  disgrace  our  present  vestries  will 
be  prevented.  Rectors  will  have  no  longer  occasion  to  stuff 
their  ears  with  cotton,  as  some  of  them  do  at  present,  before  they 
venture  into  the  vestry-room.  Dissenters  will  have  no  pretext 
to  intrude  themselves  into  meeting  where  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion is  a  church  rate  from  which  they  are  exempted ;  and,  if 
any  of  them  were  to  show  himself  there,  his  presence  at  the  ves- 
try ought  to  subject  him  to  his  quota  of  the  tax.  There  could 
be  no  practical  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Churchmen  from  Dis- 
senters. Whoever  occupied  a  pew  in  the  parish  church,  or  in  any 
chapel  in  communion  with  the  Establishment,  should  be  consi- 
dered and  rated  as  a  Churchman ;  and,  whether  he  attended  the 
church-rate  vestry  or  not,  he  should  be  subject  to  its  assessments. 

As  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  include  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  community,  especially 
among  the  landed  proprietors,  all  of  whom  pay  rates  at  present, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  very  small  addition  to  tneir  existing  assess- 
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ment  would  be  sufiSeieiitto  defray  all  the  expenses  for  which 
church  rates  are  required ;  and  slight  indeed  must  be  the  attach-* 
ment  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  establishment,  if  the  addition  of 
a  few  pence  yearly  to  their  present  payment  could  make  them 
desert  her  altars  and  proclaim  themselves  Dissenters.  A  laudable 
pride  would  deter  the  poorest  farmer  or  tradesman  from  profess- 
ing himself  a  Dissenter^  when  he  was  in  reality  a  Churchman ; 
and  in  this  religious  age  no  one  would  venture  to  make  that  de- 
claration without  incurring  a  greater  expense,  by  the  moral  ne^ 
cessity  in  which  he  would  be  placed  of  attaching  himself  to  some 
dissenting  place  of  worship,  where  he  would  have  both  chapel 
and  pastor  to  uphold* 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  can  prevent  an  arrangement,  that 
would  take  from  one  party  all  just  gpround  of  complaint,  while 
the  additional  burden  it  imposed  on  the  other,  was  one  which 
they  could  well  afford  to  bear,  and  which  in  equitv  they  ought 
not  to  throw  on  those  who  can  have  nothing  for  it  in  return  ? 
The  only  obstacle,  we  apprehend,  is  the  tenacity  of  Churchmen, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  to  maintain  every  privilege  or  exclusive 
advantage  that  flatters  their  pride,  however  worthless  in  itself  or 
unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  Having  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  National  Church,  as  if  the  English  constituted 
the  whole  nation-^as  if  there  were  no  Presbyterians  in  Scotland, 
Do  Dissenters  in  England,  no  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland — se- 
duced by  this  high-sounding  appellation — this  mock  dignity—^ 
they  inundate  our  colonies  with  bishops,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
Episcopalians  that  emigrate  from  our  shores,  and  would  consider 
themselves  degraded  at  home  if  Nonconformists  were  exempted 
by  law  from  repairing  their  churches  and  contributing  to  the  ex- 
penses of  their  pubhe  Worship*  It  is  this  spirit  which  makes 
them  rerist  every  plan  for  general  education  that  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  tneir  own  body.  It  is  not  the  money  they  care 
for,  but  the  principle  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  given.  If 
eomroitted  to  their  management,  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
dole  it  out  in  charity  to  Dissenters,  but  their  pride  cannot  bear 
that  it  should  be  claimed  as  a  right.  Though  compelled  by  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  other  statutes,  to  recognise  the  existence  and 
privileges  of  Dissenters,  they  regard  them  in  the  same  light  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  regards  the  Church  of  England-^as  rebelli- 
ous children  entitled  to  no  indulgence  that  can  be  withheld  from 
them.  Respect  for  ikm  own  sacred  edifices,  which  are  convert- 
ed into  bear-gardens  by  the  dissensions  about  church  rates, 
should,  if  no  other  motives  have  weight,  make  them  listcsi  with 
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Art.  III. — Voyage  du  Marec/ial  Due  de  Raguse  en  Hongri^^ 
en  Transylvanie^  dans  la  Russie  Miridionale^  en  Crtmee,  et  mr 
Us  Bords  de  la  Mer  dAzoff  d  Constantinople^  dans  quelques 
parties  de  VAsiS-Mineure^  en  Syrie,  en  Palestine  et  en  Egyptei 
4  Tom.  8vo.     Paris:  1837. 

^HAT  a  book  of  travels  written  by  so  eminent  a  person  as 
"*-  General  Marmont  should  excite  so  very  little  attention  as 
these  volumes  have  done,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  one  of  two 
causes ; — the  occupation  of  the  reading  world  with  other  subjects, 
or  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  work  itself.  The  latter  is  gen- 
erally given  as  the  f  rue  reason ;  but  we  think  the  fact  or  opinion 
upon  which  it  rests  is  more  than  questionable.  The  book  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  ;  it  is  not  deficient  in  matter  of 
entertainment;  and  it  is  written  in  a  plain  and  sensible  style,  which 
hardly  ever  offends  against  the  rules  of  good  taste.  Its  feult  is  its 
length — there  are  four  volumes  made  out  of  what  could  hardly 
suffice  to  make  two ;  and  all  that  is  of  any  value  might  well  have 
been  contained  in  one.*  The  large  interstices  between  the  pieces 
that  are  worth  reading  for  their  novelty  or  importance,  are  filled 
up  with  things  which  are  either  not  worth  relating,  or  which  every 
one  knows  ;  and  the  reader  is  thus  tired' before  he  can  pass  from 
one  oasis  to  another  of  the  dry  and  barren  waste.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  useful  office  of  honest  critics  to  give  warning  of 
the  existence  of  such  green  and  pleasant  spots ;  and  not  duffer  the 
public  to  throw  aside  the  subject,  without  some  knowledge  of 
what  they  present  to  our  attention. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  in  which  Marmont  commanded, 
and  was  foiled  by  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  the  legitimate  Bourbons 
as  much  as  by  the  great  gallantry  of  the  French  people,  he  left 
France  and  sought  refuge  in  Vienna,  where  he  remained  some 
years  in  idleness  and  peace ;  but  feelings  that  he  retained  vigour 
enough  of  constitution  to  undertake  some  useful  and  interesting 
work,  in  1 834  he  set  out  upon  his  journey  into  the  Levant,  attended 
by  an  amateur  painter  and  a  physician,  Count  Brazza  and  Dr 
Seng ;  and  this  book  contains  the  account  of  their  travels. 

Hungary  was  the  country  first  visited  by  him ;  and  his  obser- 
vations on  that  kingdom  are  in  some  particulars  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.    He  somewhat  sharply  reproves  the  Hungarians  for  their 


*  Since  this  article  was  written,  an  able  and  distinguished  oifiter,  Sir 
F.  Smith  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  ably  abridged  and  commented^on 
the  work,  in  one  small  volume. 
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inconsistent  desire  of  improvement  by  means  of  public  works, 
joined  with  their  determination  on  no  account  to  pay  the  taxes 
necessary  for  carryinigr  them  on.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  more 
wanting  than  roads — the  primary  condition,  as  the  Marshal  says, 
of  improvement  and  civilisation ;  accordingly,  the  Hungarians  of 
all  classes  cry  out  lustily  for  them,  and  as  lustily  cry  out  against 
any  thing  like  tolls  to  make  or  to  repair  them.  They  plead  the 
ancient  privilege  of  being  free  from  taxes ;  but  the  Marshal  very 
justly  remarks,  that  in  Hungary  men  have  not  as  yet  discovered 
that  the  only  reasonable  privilege  is  not  to  beg  for  what  we  have 
never  consented  to  receive ;  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  wealth  and  of  enjoyments,  we  must  learn  to  pay  for  them.  We 
have  in  our  own  country  some  symptoms  of  the  same  inconsistency ; 
— highly  cultivated  as  our  people  of  all  ranks  are  in  every  kind  of 
knowledge  connected  with  taxation,,  by  a  long  and  very  extensive 
and  various  experience.  The  ^  Bull  family'  delight  in  many  expen* 
sive  luxuries,  and  in  none  more  than  in  foreign  meddling  wars, 
expeditions,  gazettes  of  victories,  bonfires,  and  illuminations ;  yet 
no  sooner  comes  in  the  bill  for  payment,  than  a  most  bitter  reluc- 
tance is  invariably  felt  to  pay  it ;  and  the  good  folks  who  were 
loudest  in  hallooing  on  their  rulers  to  break  the  peace,  are  all 
astonishment  and  all  indignation  at  finding  that  they  have  any 
thing  to  pay  for  this  expensive  crime.  On  a  lesser  scale,  we  have 
lately  had  something  of  a  like  inconsistency  and  unreasonable  cap- 
tiousness.  The  Dissenters  refuse  to  pay  church  rates,  and  regard 
the  demand  of  any  help  towards  maintaining  churchyards  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  a  breach  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  But,  though  they  will  not  pay  for  the  churchyard, 
they  insist  on  the  use  of  it ;  and  even  complam  if  their  own  minis- 
ters are  not  suffered  to  officiate  at  burials  performed  in  it.  The 
Churchmen  have  never  as  yet  insisted  on  Having  the  use  of  dis- 
senting chapels  ;  but  they  certainly  have  just  as  much  right  to  it 
as  the  £)issenters  would  have  to  use  the  churchyard  if  they  ceased 
to  pay  the  church  rates. 

We  observe  the  Marshal's  notices  of  feudal  law  are  somewhat 
less  accurate  than  might  be  wished.  He  represents  the  tenures  in 
Hungary  as  entirely  feudal ;  and  then  says  that  the  right  of  suc- 
cession in  the  Crown,  after  extinction  of  the  family  to  whom  the 
fief  was  granted  originally,  is  so  extensive  (elenduy  meaning  of 
course  that  it  reaches  so  long)  as  to  deprive  purchasers  of  all  se- 
curity. No  doubt,  if  the  purchaser  is  only  to  hold  of  the  original 
feudatory  who  sells,  he  takes  but  a  base  fee,  and  loses  his  right  on 
the  extinction  of  the  heirs  of  {he  original  investiture ;  but  the 
feudal  law  permits  transfer  so  as  to  hold  of  the  original  superior ; 
and  no  douot  in  Hungary,  unless  all  sale  of  land  is  as  good  as 
forbidden,  this  holding  of  the  overlord  must  be  allowed. 
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A  curious  account  is  given  of  the  Emperor's  studs  in  Hun- 
gary, where  the  breeding  of  horses  on  a  large  scale  is  carried  on  by 
the  government.  This  magnificent  establishment  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  staff  and  men,  about  1200  in  number,  and  consists  of 
3000  fine  animals.  The  yearly  sale  of  stallions  alone  improves 
the  breed  all  over  the  Imperial  dominions,  and  defrays  nearly 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  concern,  besides  enabling  the  army  to 
.  purchase  ail  the  horses  required  for  its  service  at  the  moderate 
price  of  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  The  remarks  of  the  Mar- 
shal on  the  folly  of  encouraging  the  breed  of  race-horses  so 
greatly  as  we  have  long  done  in  England,  and  as  the  continental 
states  have  of  late  years  been  doing  after  our  example,  are  sen- 
sible, and  deserving  of  attention.  He  allows,  that  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  the  love  of  gambling,  in  all  its  branches,  is  epidemic, 
something  may  be  said  for  the  practice ; — an  amusementso  habitual 
to  the  people  requires  such  provision.  But  he  cannot  discover 
any  service,  in  countries  like  France  and  Germany,  where  strong 
cattle  for  draught,  or  animals  combining  strength  and  speed  for 
the  army,  are  alone  required ; — exerting  all  their  powers  to  make  a 
breed  be  provided  of  horses  which  shall  arrive  a  few  seconds 
sooner  at  the  goal  of  a  race-course.  In  the  latter  remark  we 
entirely  coincide ;  only  we  must  generalize  it,  and  repudiate  the 
exception  made  in  favour  of  England.  The  Government  having 
so  long  encouraged  racing,  has  in  fact  patronised  gambling,  and 
gambling  of  the  lowest  description.  What  avails  it  to  make 
betting  above  a  certain  amount  illegal,  and  to  discourage  it  by 
depriving  bankrupt  traders  of  their  certificate,  if  they  exceed  the 
given  sum,  while  the  foundation  of  the  whole — the  race  and  the 
conflux  of  gamblers — is  encouraged  by  the  Government  in  every 
county  of  the  kingdom  ?  Did  ever  human  folly  go  farther  than 
theirs,  who  pretend  to  say  to  gamblers — *  Play,  but  only  to  a 
*  given  amount  ? '  That  the  price  paid  for  a  good  breed  of  horses 
would  be  all  too  high  when  given  in  such  coin  as  an  increase  of 
the  practices  most  hurtful  to  public  morals,  who  can  have  the 
hardihood  to  deny  ?  Yet  it  is  quite  as  clear  that  the  breed  of 
useful  horses  is  not  thus  improved ;  at  all  events,  that  the  same 
object  might  be  far  better,  and  far  more  cheaply  attained,  by 
other  and  by  harmless  means. 

As  the  Marshal  visited  Transylvania,  and  examined  the  mili- 
tary government  of  the  frontier  provinces — it  may  be  supposed, 
with  peculiar  attention  and  interest — his  account  of  that  singular 
system  is  very  full,  and  probably  is  the  best  any  where  to  be 
found.  The  patriarchal  scheme,  united  with  the  military,  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  remarked.  Several  families,  amounting  to  sixty 
or  seventy  individuals,  are  under  the  control  of  one  head,  or 
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father  of  two ;  for  if  the  chief's  wife  happen  to  be  Incapable  of  su- 
perintending the  female  branch,  another  matron  is  appointed.  The 
whole  agricultural  and  other  industrious  parts  of  their  operations 
are  superintended  by  these  chiefs;  and  the  share  is  reserved  of  those 
who,  during  ten  or  twelve  years  of  their  lives,  serve  in  the  regi- 
ment which  is  allotted  to  the  particular  district.  We  Were  ra- 
ther surprised  to  observe,  that  the  total  number  of  the  warriors, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  not  greater  on  this  frontier. 
In  the  Austrian  circle,  it  is  a  regiment  for  400,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  here,  it  is  only  four  times  greater,  or  a  regiment  for 
every  50,000  souls. 

Many  reflexions  are  made  by  our  author  upon  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  the  scene  of  whose  ill-fated 
military  exploits  was  laid  in  these  countries ;  though  his  signal 
failure  transfetred  the  war  almost  to  the  walls  of  his  capital. 

*  Personally  brave,  he  had  not,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  mili- 

*  tary  excitement,  the  strength  of  head,  the  tranquillity  of  mind, 

*  nor  the  sound  judgment  requisite  in  order  to  exercise  properly 

*  the  duty  of  a  commander ;  in  short,  he  was — as  men  are  to  whom 

*  nature  has  denied  this  high  faculty  and  warlike  instinct — crushed 

*  under  the  weight  of  uncertainty,  and  the  phantoms  that  his  own 

*  ardent  imagination  presented  to  his  mind.'  Of  this  he  recites 
a  very  memorable  instance :  when  a  council  of  war  being  held, 
and  no  mail  entertaining  a  reasonable  doubt  that  an  immediate 
attack  would  have  destroyed  the  Turkish  army,  he  asked  Mar- 
shal Lascy  if  the  success  was  quite  certain,  and  was  answered, 
that  in  war  nothing  is  quite  certain — that  he  hoped  it  was, 
but  that  he  could  not  absolutely  guarantee  the  event;  where- 
upon the  Emperor  ordered  an  immediate  retreat,  which,  by  mis- 
management, became  a  rout ;  and,  being  executed  in  the  dark, 
the  soldiers  fired  on  each  other,  presenting,  when  day  broke,  to 
the  astonished  followers  of  Mahomet  what  they  deemed  a  mi- 
racle operated  by  the  prophet — ten  thousand  Austrians  killed  by 
each  other's  hands.  Well  may  the  veteran  author  exclaim  on 
surveying  this  effect  of  royal  interposition — '  It  is  requisite  that 

*  every  one  should  follow  his  own  trade ;  that  sovereigns  should 

*  reign,  ministers  golrern ;  that  generals  should  command .  and 

*  fight ;  and  that  sovereigns  should  neither  govern  nor  fight  but 

*  when  heaven  has  granted  to  them  the  capacity  for  administra- 

*  tion,  and  the  genius  of  a  military  commander.' 

Upon  entering  the  Russian  dominions,  which  he  did  on  the 
south,  intending  to  visit  Odessa  and  the  Crimea,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction.  The  Emperor  did  not 
fail  to  testify  his  regard  for  one  of  the  principal  victims  of  the 
popular  movement,  which  he  has  ever  shown  to  be  thamost  htfte- 
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ful  object  of  hk  Imperial  contemplations.  He  who  could  hardly 
be  got  to  recognise  the  sovereign  placed  by  the  national  voice 
on  a  throne  most  justly  forfeited  by  the  combined  incapacity  and 
crime  of  the  reigning  prince,  ordered  every  sedulous  courtesy  to 
be  exhibited  towards  the  general  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  tyrant  on  that  great  occasion.  The  gates  of  all  fortresses  flew 
open  at  his  approach ;  officers  of  rank,  stationed  to  receive  him, 
remained  for  weeks  on  his  route  awaiting  his  arrival ;  the  guest  of 
the  Autocrat  travelled  at  his  host's  cost  and  charge ;  relays  of 
horses  by  troops,  flew  with  him  from  post  to  post,  leaving  him, 
by  their  breathless  haste,  hardly  any  time  for  noticing  the  desert 
and  unpeopled  state  of  the  wastes  over  which  he  was  hurried ; 
and  when  he  arrived  at  Odessa  he  was  welcomed  by  one  of  the 
most  noble-minded  and  accomplished  men  of  whom  any  nation 
ever  could  boast,  and  of  whose  great  qualities  England,  as  well 
as  Russia  has  to  boast;  for  Count  Woronzow  was  born  and  bred 
in  this  country  ;  and  if  he  has  not  English  blood  in  his  veins,  has 
a  sister  married  into  one  of  our  noblest  houses. 

In  the  stay  he  made  with  the  Count,  Governor  of  Odessa,  our 
author  made  many  observations  on  the  military  policy  of  Rus- 
sia. One  comparison  of  the  yearly  cost  of  soldiers  to  different 
governments  may  be  here  set  down.  In  France,  the  price  is 
340  francs;  in  Austria,  212;  in  Prussia,  240;  in  Russia,  only 
120,  and  in  England,  he  says,  538 ;  which  is  above  the  truth,  if 
he  means  to  include  pay  merely — probably  he  includes  every 
expense. 

In  his  journey  from  Odessa  towards  the  Bug,  our  author  be- 
came acquainted,  at  a  place  called  Paulowsky,  with  an  eminent 
general  of  the  name  of  Korea,  who  had  long  been  chief  of  Suwar- 
row's  staff;  and  with  him  he  had  an  interesting  conversation 
concerning  that  extraordinary  man.  The  old  warrior,  now 
eighty-^two  years  of  age,  entered  into  a  great  variety  of  details 
in  support  of  the  more  general  sketches  which  he  gave  of  his 
chief's  character — greatly  misunderstood,  as  he  holds  it  to  be, 
by  mankind  at  large.  Marshal  Marmont  was  entirely  convinced 
by  the  arguments  thus  used,  and  the  proofs  adduced ;  and  we  shall 
give  in  bis  own  words  the  result,  which  certainly  differs  very  ma- 
terially from  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  the  Russian  com- 
mander ;^— proving  that  the  remark  which  he  makes  seems  well- 
grounded,  when  he  asks  how  Su  warrow  could  have  performed  such 
exploits,  had  he  been  the  strange  half-crazy  creature  he  is  gener- 
ally represented ;  and  also  adding  that  some  of  the  particulars 
which  follow,  must  have. been  known  to  many  besides  General 
KoreSy  and  if  true  disprove  the  accoi^it  of  SuwiffroTf'B  bar« 
barism. 
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<  Suwarrow  bad  received  a  finished  education ;  he  spoke  and  wrote 
seven  languages  correctly.  He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  history ;  he 
read  and  studied  a  great  deal.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  an  early  dinner, 
and  that  it  was  given  out  at  his  house  that  he  was  asleep,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  order  to  work. 

*  During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  until  he  was  pretty  well  advanced 
in  life,  his  manners  were  like  other  people's ;  but  Catharine  II.  having* 
said  one  day  before  him,  that  the  first  step  towards  making  a  fortune  at 
court  was  to  make  one*s  self  remarked  by  something  outrS,  hence,  to  dis<* 
tinguish  himself  from  the  mass,  he  affected  a  kind  of  eccentricity  which 
authorized  him  to  do  and  say  what  he  liked.  At  this  epoch  a  multitude 
of  officers,  men  of  pretension,  without  merit,  and  but  half  instructed, 
occupied  the  highest  ranks,  and  obstructed  the  avenues  to  fortune,  and 
succeeded  but  ill  in  their  enterprises.  Suwarrow  took  pains  to  turn 
them  into  ridicule,  and  expressed  a  contempt  for  science.  He  was  far 
from  being  sincere,  for,  with  regard  to  himself,  he  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  self  instruction ;  but  he  wished  to  pass,  at  the  same  time,  for 
an  able  and  an  ignorant  man,  preferring  to  attribute,  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  his  success  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  rather  than  to  his 
calculations  and  the  results  of  his  study  and  labour. .  This  way  of  acting 
was,  as  it  appears,  more  powerful  than  all  others,  at  this  epoch,  over  the 
minds  of  the  Russian  soldiery. 

<  Suwarrow  had  put  himself  on  the  footing  of  delivering  himself  up  to 
his  extravagancies  before  the  Empress,  as  well  as  before  other  individuals. 
When  she  wished  to  speak  with  him  about  business,  he  replied  at  first  by 
some  of  his  buffooneries  ;  then,  when  the  sovereign  said  to  him  that  she 
liad  enough  of  it,  he  entered  on  business  without  permitting  himself  a 
single  digression,  and  with  as  much  ability  as  wisdom.  His  buffoonery 
most  frequently  had  for  its  object  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  courtiers  that 
he  hated  and  insulted. 

'  There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  thousand  traits  of  him  very  amusing,  and 
which,  under  a  whimsical  disguise,  comprehends  much  meaning  and  a 
malicious  intention.  The  thing  passed,  every  one  apparently  submitting 
to  it,  because  the  Empress,  who  appreciated  the  services  of  such  a  man 
as  Suwarrow,  showed  the  example. 

*  There  was  only  one  ftian  before  whom  he  never  permitted  himself  to 
do  any  thing  absurd  or  irregular — a  man  towards  whom  he  always  ob- 
served manners  the  most  respectful ;  this  was  Marshal  Romanzoff,  the 
first  Russian  general  who  had  been  able  to  fight  the  Turks  with  constant 
success,  and  to  conquer  them  with  small  armies.  Suwarrow  professed 
for  him  the  highest  esteem,  the  most  profound  respect,  and  none  of  bis 
actions  have  authorized  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 

<  His  quick  penetration  in  war  was  admirable.  In  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  calculate,  in  a  surprising  manner,  as  to  the  time  he  had 
to  spare,  and  he  never  was  deceived  in  his  calculations.  Threatened  by  the 
Grand  Visier  upon  the  Rimnick,  and  having  only  eighteen  thousand  men 
to  oppose  to  an  army  of  eighty  thousand,  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  the 
Austrian  army,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  whose  arrival  he 
expected  with  impatience.     The  movements  of  the  Grand  Visier  an« 
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nonnced  an  instant  attack,  but  the  preparations  for  which  would  require 
some  hours.  Snwarrow,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  security,  went  to 
take  a  bath.  He  is  told  that  the  Austrian  column  is  in  sight ;  he  quits 
the  bath,  mounts  his  horse,  marches  to  the  enemy  before  he  is  entirely 
formed,  gives  him  battle,  and  puts  him  to  flight. 

<  At  Kinbourn  he  had  only  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  some  companies 
quartered  at  a  considerable  distance,  who  had  not  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  the  Turks  began  to  disembark.  In  order  to  occupy  the  interval  of 
time  necessary  for  assembling  together  the  troops,  he  went  to  church 
and  caused  7<?  Dewm  to  be  sung.  The  expected  companies  at  length 
arrive ;  he  leaves  the  church,  rushes  on  the  enemy,  and  puts  to  the  sword 
every  individual  who  had  reached  the  shore.  One  single  prisoner  was 
taken,  and  Suwarrow  charged  him  to  go  and  carry  to  Potemkiu,  who 
commanded  at  the  siege  of  Oczakow,  the  details  of  his  victory. 

<  Suwarrow  knew  better  than  any  general  the  mind  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  moral  feeling  of  war.  It  is  likewise  in  this  high  quality,  which 
characterises  and  constitutes  the  greatest  generals  of  whom  history  pre- 
serves the  name,  that  Napoleon  was  particularly  superior  to  other  men. 
Suwarrow  had,  besides,  another  eminent  quality,  unhappily  too  rare 
amongst  chiefs  of  armies — he  was  inured  to  fatigue,  had  few  wants, 
shared  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  set  them  an  example  on  occasions  of 
difficulty,  and  identified  himself  with  them.  This  is  indeed  the  true  and 
greatest  military  eloquence,  and  drives  all  before  it; — it  was  that  of 
Alexander  and  of  Caesar. 

*  In  1796  and  1797,  Suwarrow  was  much  occupied  with  the  cam- 
paigns of  Italy,  which  were  then  the  dkhut  of  General  Bonaparte,  and 
were  the  commencement  of  his  renown  and  of  his  power.  He  ad* 
mired  his  movements,  and  that  series  of  operations  so  wisely  combined, 
and  executed  with  so  much  energy,  which  may  serve  as  a  model  to  mili- 
tary men  who  examine  their  profession  with  a  wish  to  study  it  thoroughly, 
and  to  understand  the  art  of  war  on  a  great  scale.  He  remarked  to 
General  Korea :  "  We  must  make  haste  to  oppose  Bonaparte,  otherwise 
he  will  finish  by  marching  over  the  bodies  of  the  German  troops,  and  will 
come  to  seek  us  in  our  own  territories."  This  astonishing  prophecy  has 
been  but  too  well  realized,  to  the  destruction  of  Napoleon.' 

The  Marshal's  stay  at  Constantinople  is  productive  of  little 
that  is  new  on  that  capital,  or  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants ; — 
except,  perhaps,  his  reducing  the  number  of  Janissaries  killed  in 
the  revolt  to  seven  hundred,  whereas  it  has  always  been  reported 
as  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  contrary  to  every  probability.  From 
thence  he  went  into  Asia- Minor,  and  to  the  plains  of  Troy,  and 
afterwards  visited  Palestine  and  the  remains  of  Jerusalem ; — not 
that  any  very  pious  feelings  appear  to  have  directed  this  pil- 
grimage.     Thus,  when  his  friend  showed  him,  *  journeying  to 

*  Damascus,'  the  place  where  St  Paul  was  converted  by  the  mira- 
culous vbion,  our  author  .somewhat  coldly  observes,  *  Here  it 

*  was  that,  enlightened  by  grace,  he  became  a  Christian.'  But 
much  more  sentiment  breaks  out  afterwards  on  crossing  the  river 
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Jordan ;  and  if  it  be  more  of  a  deelainatoty  than  e£  a  religious  nat 
ture,  still  religion  is  the  source  of  the  inspiration  which  here  almost 
alone  fills  the  Marshal,  and  makes  him  perform  antics.  Arriving, 
he  says,  *  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  had  witnessed  so  many 

*  miracles,  I  plunged  into  its  waters.     It  seemed  as  if  in  touching 

*  this  holy  ground,  the  cradle  of  our  faith,  I  began  a  new  life/ 
He  then  says,  that  in  no  other  country  is  faith  of  various  kinds 
so  lively ;  for  *  each  religion  is  here  professed  with  ardour,  and 

*  Jews,  Christians,  Mussulmans,  all  snow  an  equal  fervour,  as  if 
^  Judea  had  some  peculiar  power  to  dispose  of  the  human  heart, 

*  and  put  it  in  communication  with  the  Deity,' — thus  reducing  the 
whole  to  a  kind  of  physical  property  of  the  country  or  its  air. 
May  we  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  religious  enthusiasm  sits 
but  moderately  well  on  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  whom  the  chance  of  political  warfare  has  thrown  on  the 
side  of  the  Jesuits,  and  who  conceive  it  necessary,  or  at  least  very 
becoming,  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  sacred  livery  of  the  restored 
and  expelled  court?  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  from  being 
unaccustomed  to  such  subjects,  the  Marshal  conceives  the  one 
thing  needful  to  be  an  easy  belief;  and  he  swallows  the  stories  of 
his  guides  as  if  they  partook  of  the  inspiration  of  evangelists. 
Thus  he  piously  believes,  that  ^  in  this  grotto  the  virgin  re- 

*  ceived  the  annunciation  of  her  high  destiny  ;'  and  that  in  that 
work-shop  ^  Joseph  followed  his  trade  of  a  carpenter/  He  may 
well  add,  that  the  traditions  seem  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The 
zeal  for  religion,  however,  and  for  remote  antiquity,  does  not 
engross  all  our  traveller's  faculties ;  for  he  takes  occasion  to  exa- 
mine the  military  prowess  of  1 799,  when  the  French  army  was  in 
those  parts ;  and  he  discusses,  in  a  military  view,  one  or  two 
points  of  the  campaign. 

At  Samaria  his  faith  becomes  still  more  capacious*  He  is 
shown  a  small  tribe  which  has  remained  there  since  the  time  of 
Moses  ;  and  he  is  assured  that  the  patriarch  possesses  a  manu- 
script work  of  the  nephew  of  Moses-^the  son,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Aaron.  ^  I  did  not  ask  to  see  this  book,'  says  he,  ^  because  I 
^  could  not  have  understood  it.'  But  he  could  at  least  have  seen 
whether  it  were  in  the  state  of  paper  or  parchment  four  thou- 
sand years  old.  Indeed,  the  ignorance  of  supposing  any  such 
substances,  known  so  early,  or  if  known,  capable  of  being  pre- 
served, is  somewhat  remarkable  in  any  one  who  pretends  to 
write  a  book  of  travels ;  yet  a  good  monk  contrived  to  exhaust 
even  the  pious  belief  of  the  gallant  Marshal.  ^  I  shall  not 
^  show  you  the  tomb  of  Adam,'  said  the  reverend  guide.  But 
the  credulity  of  the  traveller  being  found  insufficient,  the,  wary 
dcerone  added-^^  This  fact  is  not  one  of  faith,  but  only  of 
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^historical  traditian.'  Whereupon  the  Marshal  remarks  what 
harm  is  done  by  the  stories  of  these  monks,  and  the  superstitions^ 
without  any  reflection,  which  they  mix  up  with  their  statements ; 
as  if  some  of  the  other  things  which  he  believed  easily,  and  re* 
counts  seriously,  were  not  just  as  ridiculous  and  impossible — 
witness  the  manuscript  of  Aaron's  son — an  author  now  first  dis- 
covered to  the  curious. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  to  the  fancies  which  his  guide 
told  him,  our  traveller's  own  imagination  has  added  others  quite 
as  groundless :  thus  he  sees  eight  olive-trees  in  the  garden  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  immediately  pronounces  them  the  same 
with  those  which  our  Saviour  saw,  because  they  are  of  great  size^ 
and  the  olive  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth.  Without  waiting  to  ask 
if  any  man  ever  saw  any  tree  growing  in  this  world  eighteen  cen- 
turies old,  be  exclaims,  ^  It  is,  then,  under  the  shade  of  these 

*  very  trees  that  Jesus  Christ  reposed — that  he  conversed  with  his 

*  disciples — that  he  was  arrested — and  that  his  affrighted  disciples 
^  abandoned  him,  and  took  to  flight. 

The  Marshal  arrived  in  these  countries  immediately  after  the 
revolt  against  his  authority  which  Mehemet  Ali  had  quelled ; 
and  he  saw  traces  of  the  severity  with  which  that  powerful  prince 
put  down  the  excesses  of  ordinary  pillage  which  had  remained 
after  the  military  operations.  He  had  an  interview  at  Jerusa- 
lem with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  commanded  the  troops  on  this 
important  occasion ;  and  the  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the 
Pacha's  simple  habits — the  absence  of  all  pomp  and  splendour,  so 
rare  in  the  potentates  of  the  East.  He  occupied  a  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  a  convent,  and  the  whole  furniture  consisted  of 
a  sofa  and  an  iron  bed  of  European  construction ;  and  his  only 
attendants  were  two  or  three  of  his  officers.  In  these  times  the 
personal  character  of  this  chief  becomes  very  important.  The 
Marshal  thus  describes  him  : — 

*  Ibrahim  Pacha  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  lively  imagination,  good 
sense,  gaiety,  and  much  finesse.  His  manners,  though  simple  and  even 
almost  vulgar,  do  not  want  a  sort  of  dignity ;  his  look  is  expressive  and 
piercing,  and  his  smile  intellectual.  He  is  extremely  corpulent,  although 
he  is  not  more  than  forty  years  of  age ;  but  this  obesity  offers  no  impedi- 
^lent  to  his  activity,  which  is  very  great.  He  is  severe  to  himself,  sup- 
ports fatigue  and  privations  without  difficulty,  sets  the  example  in  war, 
and  has  the  qualities  and  character  of  a  soldier. 

*  Our  conversation  was  varied,  and  without  any  particular  object.  He 
^aid  me  compliments  without  affectation,  and  received  mine  with  a 
modesty  which  appeared  natural  and  sincere.  He  spoke  much  to  me  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  the  principal  campaigns  in  which  I  had  been  engaged ; 
vkile  I  spoke  of  his  ia  Syria  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Far  from  seeking  to 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  he  had  eacountered,  he  seemed  rather  to  lessen 
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them,  by  despising  the  valour  of  the  enemies  he  had  GoUqnered.  He  is 
a  man  who  possesses  much  determination  and  courage,  and  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  dismayed  by  obstacles  or  danger.  He  has  proved 
this  several  times,  but  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  war  he  carried  on 
in  Hedjas,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  extricated  himself  by 
his  own  energy  from  a  situation  which  seemed  desperate. 

<  At  the  time  when  I  saw  him,  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  just  escaped  from 
a  very  perilous  situation.  The  troops  were  not  concentrated  when  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  provinces  of  Naplous  and  Jerusalem.  They 
experienced  great  losses  by  the  unexpected  attacks  they  had  to  sustain,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  too  great  confidence  with  which  his  detachment 
marched.  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  Jerusalem ;  but  at  length 
succeeded  in  repressing  the  revolt,  and  mastering  the  country.' 

The  Marshal's  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  the  powers  in  the 
Levant,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other,  is 
extremely  confused ;  and  he  accordingly  falls  into  constant  errors 
on  the  subject.  Thus  he  represents  as  one  of  the  main  grounds 
of  reliance  and  support  for  the  Pacha's  government,  its  being 
the  barrier  against  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turkish  councils,  and 
the  natural  protection  of  the  Christian  population  in  the  Lebanon 
district.  Now,  the  contrary  of  this  view  of  the  case  is  more 
near  the  truth.  The  Turks  owe  their  weight  in  Syria  to  their 
holding  the  balance  between  the  Christian  Maronites,  the 
Druses,  and  the  Mussulman  Arabs.  It  was  on  viewing  this 
state  of  things  that  De  Lamartine  exclaimed — ^  Les  Turcs 

*  sont  le  seul  peuple  tolerant  de  la  terre.*  The  Pacha  of  Egypt 
is  by  his  position  necessarily  the  enemy  of  Islamism,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  and  of  the  religious  principle 
which  pervades  every  institution  of  the  empire ;  and  this  enmity 
it  is  which  makes  him  the  natural  ally  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Porte.  But  the  intolerance  of  the  Porte  itself  is  only  specula- 
tive ;  in  practice  nothing  can  be  more  tolerant  towards  the  reli- 
gious persuasions  which  divide  Syria. 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  all  our  author's  travelling  in  the 
East  should  not  have  made  him  unlearn  his  European  habits 
as  to  hospitality,  its  rights  and  duties.  He  is  always  treating 
his  reception  at  houses  and  convents  as  an  act  of  kindness,  and 
expresses  his  gratitude  as  for  a  favour  received.    *  In  general,  one 

*  is  struck  with  the  hospitality  of  the  East,  constantly  exercised 

*  with  pleasure,  with  zeal,  and  grace,  and  received  with  lively 

*  gratitude.' — (III.  110.)  Now,  this  is  utterly  unintelligible 
language  to  an  Oriental  or  to  an  Eastern  traveller.  Hospi- 
tality is  in  the  East  a  positive  duty  on  the  host,  and  a  strict 
right  of  the  guest.  A  person  must  be  wholly  ignorant  of  any 
Oriental  feeling,  the  most  ordinary  and  habitual,  who  speaks 
of  **  lively  gratitude,"  or  any  gratitude  at  all  for  receiving  wliat 
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eaniiot  witboui  po^dve  breaeh  of  duty  be  withheld.  The  Marshal, 
on  the  contrary,  expresses  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  the  man  who 
does  not  ride  over  him  on  the  street,  or  tread  on  his  toes  in  a 
room.  Indeed,  gratitude  and  ingratitude  are  phrases  unknown 
to  Turks :  they  have  no  language  in  which  to  express  thanks. 
Rights  and  duties  are  alone  known  to  them. 

Arriving  at  Alexandria,  the  Marshal  found  the  Pacha  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Cairo :  he  had  indeed  actually  left  his 
residence,  and  was  passing  the  day  at  a  country  house  of  one  of 
his  officers,  the  governor  of  Alexandria;  but,  with  the  politic 
care  to  cultivate  European  connexions  which  marks  the  whole 
conduct  of  this  eminent  ruler,  he  remained,  and  even  visited  the 
Marshal  in  his  quarantine,  with  a  disregard  of  form  and  etiquette 
worthy  of  his  distinguished  capacity. 

Our  anthffr  describes  Mehemet  Ali  as  endowed  with  a  most 
delicate  tact  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  men.     ^  All  the  petty 

*  soverdfi;ns  of  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,'  he  says, 

*  never  displayed  more  ability,  address,  and  finesse." 

<  Mehemet  Ali  has  received  from  nature  qualities  which  are  rarely 
milted  with  so  much  finesse.  He  has  an  unbending  will,  that  knows  no 
obstacle ; — surmounts  all,  or  breaks  down  that  which  refuses  to  submit. 
The  powerful  influence  his  name  has  acquired  in  an  immense  country,  is 
greater  than  that  bestowed  by  an  army ;  and  far,  as  well  as  near,  his  in- 
fluence is  equally  felt.  It  is  such,  that  in  a  few  years  it  has  achieved  the 
almost  incredible  wonder  of  rendering  perfectly  safe  the  roads  through 
bis  vast  territories,  formerly  infested  by  robbers. 

*  In  the  present  day,  in  a  space  of  seven  hundred  leagues,  an  European, 
as  well  as  any  other  inidividual,  may  travel  alone,'  without  danger,  openly, 
-and  without  escort,  from  the  Taurus  to  Sennaar.  This  moral  power 
which  he  has  created,  is  the  first  element  of  government — the  most  power- 
ful instrument  to  rule  mankind.  The  instinct  of  liberal  enterprise  has 
been  likewise  granted  him.  He  is  an  imitator,  and  would  wish  to  bring 
together  in  his  own  country  all  that  exists  elsewhere.  But,  as  education 
has  been  wanting  to  develop  his  natural  genius,  he  is  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  first  principles,  and  is  often  a  bad  judge  of  the  choice  of 
means.  It  happens,  even,  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the  consequences 
of  what  he  undertakes ;  and  does  not  foresee  the  conditions  of  the  success 
he  hopes  for.  On  the  other  hand,  he  courts  and  follows  advice,  encourages 
freedom  of  speech,  and  neglects  no  means  of  remedying  his  own  defi- 
ciencies. 

*  Mehemet  Ali  is  a  man  of  nature  and  of  experience,  but  with  faculties 
that,  if  developed  by  study,  might  have  made  him  one  of  the  first  men  of 
his  age.  When  I  saw  him,  two  years  since,  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
His  constitution  is  strong  and  robust,  his  activity  unwearying — he  is 
occupied  with  every  thing — he  shrinks  from  no  care,  no  fatigue ;  it  is 
thus  he  obtains  such  good  results.  He  has  had  the  happiness  to  attach 
to  his  fortunes,  in  order  to  assist  his  schemes,  some  men  of  high  talent, 
who  have  constantly  and  fully  justified  his  hopes,  and  frequently  surpassed 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.' 
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As  the  Marshal  had  sertred  with  Napokon  in  his  fsmouft 
Egyptian  campaign)  he  was  recognised  by  many  surrivors  in  the 
country^  and  was  uniformly  well  received  ;^^a  strong  testimony 
certainly  to  the  propriety  of  his  demeanour  when  invested  with 
military  command)  and  engaged  in  warlike  operations.  But  he 
had  many  confidential  conversations  with  the  Paoha^  and  it  is  td 
be  regretted  that  a  discretion,  every  way  honourable  to  our  author^ 
has  prevented  him  from  giving  Us  the  particulars  of  these  con^ 
ferences*  Some  only  of  the  general  topics  are  recorded  by  him^ 
and  these  are  both  creditable  to  his  own  frankness  and  fair 
dealing)  and  to  the  sagacity  of  his  illustrious  host. 

The  secret  of  the  Pacha's  power  both  at  home  and  abroad^ 
in  Egypt  or  in  Syria,  lies  certainly  in  the  geographical  position 
of  the  former.  Surrounded  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  deserts, 
with  difBculty  passable  to  troops,  on  the  other  quarters^— with  a 
navigable  river  running  through  it)  and  no  natural  positions  of 
strength — a  few  hired  soldiers  can  keep  in  order  the  whole  people 
of  this  very  fruitful  country ;  and  the  resources  both  of  men  and 
money  which  it  so  abundantly  affords,  can  be  employed  ih  ex- 
peditions to  enlarge  or  retain  Asiatic  conquests. 

The  ektraordinary  efforts  by  which  the  Pacha  has  created  d 
naty,  as  \^ell  as  an  atsetial,  are  well  known.  He  owes  his  suc- 
cess prindpally  to  M.  Bressofi,  a  French  naval  officer,  who  had 
the  command  of  a  frigate  at  Rochfort  in  1815,  when  Napoleon 
fled  thither  and  intended  to  sail  for  America.  M.  Bresson  fitted 
up  a  vessel  for  this  enterprise ;  it  was  a  merchantman,  called  La 
Madeleine^  and  a  place  was  prepared  for  him,  of  casks  lined  with 
mattresses,  and  communicating  internally.  The  great  Emperor's 
valuables  were  embarked  by  piecemeal,  and  all  secured  readily, 
when  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  opened  a  communica-^ 
tion  with  Capain  Maitland,  who  was  Cruising  off  the  coasts 
Nothing  can  evince  more  clearly,  that  h^  was  no  longer  the  same 
man,  whose  perspicacity  of  mind  and  firmness  of  purpose  had  so 
long  served  to  govern  fortune  herself.  His  chances  of  escape 
were  far  greater  than  of  being  captured ;  when,  to  avoid  a  cer- 
tain voyage  and  possible  capture  at  sea,  he  rushed  into  the  worst 
calamity  that  could  have  befallen  him  had  his  escape  been  inter-» 
cepted.  The  Madeleine  arrived  safe  in  America,  after  a  short 
and  prosperous  voyage,  without  ever  being  stopped  or  searched  at 
alL  How  bitterly  must  he  have  lamented  his  folly  and  infirmity 
of  purpose  on  the  rock  of  St  Helena !  The  devotion  of  M. 
Bresson  to  his  old  mastet  becoming  known  to  the  restored  govern- 
ment, his  prospects  were  blighted  for  ever ;  he  was  obRged  to 
quit  his  profession  and  his  country ;  and  he  repaired  to  Egypt, 
where  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Pacha's  marine  in  reality,  though 
not  in  name  and  title. 


The  Maf shdl^  on  reVy fiftg'  A^^tiWlr^  f^ftlli  m  Mikd  tblJ  p^t 
battled  df  i^hich  It  was  the  s^ne  in  )tOd  \  ahA  gives  an  inierest- 
ir)g  iioeotiiit  of  Napeleoti'ft  demeftnouir  updh  teeelvifig  the  neWtf 
of  the  naVttl  viotdty  by  l^hich  M§l8<^  de^tfojreii  hto  fl^et*  He^ 
Waft  in  the  M&fdifti'd  «etit  in  the  e&i^p  df  K^ksi  between  B^lbeytf 
ftTid  Cairo^  when  this  fatal  Intelllgenee  reaefa^  him  in  Kiebef  ir 
de^patche^.  H^  teeeived  it  with  the  gi^ateftf  magtiaflfanily-^ 
did  not  affect  to  und^itate  the  impdttftnee  and  eKIe&t  of  the  losi 
^ftaw  himself  at  once  cut  off  A'Otn  Europe  knd  thfoWn  npotl  hie 
own  resources — and  declared  that  it  Was  fioW  iieeessary  to  malce 
ikfjrpt  tesume  the  anoient  pesltioli^  as  a  first-rate  kitigdooi^  foi* 
which  her  natural  advantages  fitted  her.  «  With  courage  and 
'  good-will^*  cried  he^  *  there  is  no  limits  that  one  may  not  reach, 
«  no  resnlt  but  what  one  may  hope  for/*^*  The  great  affair  fof 
'  US)  the  mo^t  important  things  iti  %b  prdserte  the  army  from  A 

*  discouragement  which  Would  be  the  germ  of  its  destruction. 

*  Let  us  Icnow  how  W  raise  ourselves  upon  the  wreck  of  the  tern- 

*  pest,  and  the  waves  will  be  conquered^  We  ate  perhaps  destined 
^  to  renew  *he  strength  of  the  EttSt^  and  to  place  our  names  by  thtf 
^  side  of  those  who  hold  the  most  illustrious  places  in  the  annals  of 

*  ancient  history^  and  of  tbe  middle  ages/  It  is  to  be  regretted  thaf 
he  showed  little  of  this  magnanimity  in  accounting  for  the  defeat  f 
he  throws  the  Whole  blame  off  his  own  shoulders  dn  those  of  th^ 
gallant  and  unfortunate  Braeys^  whom  he  eond^mned  for  havingf 
disobeyed  orders  to  crui^ie  as  far  a0  Cdrfn,  which  our  author  as- 
serts he  never  had.reeeivedj  There  is  not  perhflpSi  in  his  whole 
history^  any  passage  more  discreditable  t<f  his  memory  than  thi# 
attempt  basely  to  cast  upon  a  dead  man  the  blame  which  was 
entirely  his  own  i — of  having  by  gross  want  df  arrangement  et« 
posed  his  fleet  to  destruction* 

The  Marshal  gives  his  opinion  in  detail,  atid  supported  hf 
reasons  apparently  satisfactory,  on  the  tery  great  incapadt/ 
shown  by  Menou  in  resisting  the  expedition  under  Oenerdii 
Abercromby  and  Hutchinsort;  It  would  seem  that  Uothing  btlt  th«f 
taost  nilpardonable  blonder  eduM  haVe  ruined  the  French  army 
in  Egypt,  Or  saved  ours  from  destruction.  Most  of  the  aothor'if 
military  remarks  are,  as  might  be  eitpected,  of  a  sounds  practieal; 
trad  valuable  description.  The  folio  wing  Observations  Upon  tfe# 
teeanS  best  adapted  for  rallying  French  troops  that  are  panie* 
stricken,  are  the  result  of  actual  experienee,  and  are  interesting 
accordingly: — *  When,  in  the  midst  of  the  combat,  Freneh  sol- 
^  diers  are  mfomentarily  in  disorder,  it  is  n^  b^  reprimands^ 

*  imprecations,  or  threats,  that  one  succeeds  in  rallying  them ;  it? 

*  is  by  presenrting  yourself  to  them  witb  calmness — speaking  id 

*  the*!  with  firmness,  but  with  gentleness ;  it  is  by  setting  the 
^isxaattfiCf  tfaftt  yoti  ^tap  them  ,*  that  yt^  dedde  them  to  fae«  ibe 
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*  enemy,  and  that  you  re-condaet  them  to  the  fi^ht.  I  have  more 
^  than  once  experienced  this,  and  I  have  acquired  the  proof  of 

^it.     Their  minds  are  thus  tranquillized,  their  imaginations 

*  calmed ;  sentiments  of  duty  and  honour  resume  their  empire, 

*  and  the  brave  soldier  re-appears/ — This  passage  is  replete  with 
excellent  sense  and  sound  pnilosophy,  as  well  as  grounded  upon 
actual  experience ;  and  it  demonstrates  the  folly  of  those  who 
have  represented  General  Marmont  as  a  man  of  mean  intellect.  It 
is  another  proof  of  the  same  kind,  that  he  has  so  well  denoted 
the  necessity  to  French  soldiers,  above  all  others,  of  being  led 
by  a  man  in  whose  skill  and  fortune  they  can  have  confidence ; — 
^  because  our  soldiers,  spiritual  and  intelligent,  quickly  appro- 
^  ciate  their  chief,  and  know  beforehand  if  his  capacity  promises 
^  them  success*  When  they  suspect  the  contrary,  they  then  grudge 

*  a  sacrifice  which  would  be  without  utility.  The  man  who  would 
^  have  been  happy  to  make  it  with  the  hope  of  victory,  becomes 
^  unwilling  to  expose  himself;  and  one  cannot  blame  him.    One 

*  does  not  go  into  the  army  to  be  killed ;  but  to  fight  the  enemy 
^  and  to  conquer  him,  with  the  chance  of  being  killed  one's-self. 
^  When  one  is  convinced  that  success  is  impossible,  one  reserves 
<  himself  for  another  occasion.  With  French  soldiers,  to  inspire 
^  confidence  is  the  first  things  a  eeneral  ought  to  aim  at ; — talent 
^  will  only  succeed  afterwards,  ft  is  certainly  true  that  continued 
^  success  is  the  result  of  ability,  and  that  the  confidence  which 
^  results  from  it,  has  thus  talent  for  its  groundwork.' — (III.  208.) 

At  Cairo  the  Marshal  found  another  of  his  countrymen  settled, 
and  enjoying  high  favour  and  distinguished  place  in  the  Pacha's 
service ;— «  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Selves,  born  at  Lyons,  but 
now  called  Soliman  Pacha.  He  had  served  in  Villeneuve's  squad- 
ron, and  retired  in  disgust  at  seeing  his  admiral  allow  Sir  Robert 
Calder  to  beat  his  fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail  with  eighteen,  and 
capture  two  of  his  ships.  Yet  in  this  victory,  the  unreasonable 
people  of  England  tried  and  censured  the  admiral  who  gained  it, 
and  who  died  of  a  broken  heart !  It  is  stated  by  our  author  that 
Napoleon's  plan  was,  by  sending  inferior  squadrons  to  sea  in 
various  directions,  to  distract  our  force,  and  obtain  a  command  of 
the  Channel — momentary  indeed,  but  decisive,  as  it  would  have 
enabled  the  Boulogne  flotilla  to  land  the  invading  army  upon  the 
English  shores.  The  confidence  with  which  General  Marmont 
states  this  matter,  and  the  respect  due  to  his  opportunities  of  infoiw 
mation,  make  us  refer  to  the  passage ;  althougn  all  our  own  infor* 
mation,  and  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  would  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  Napoleon  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  invasion  as  an 
impossible  project,  which  had  served  its  purpose,  by  creating 
alarm  here  and  exciting  interest  in  France.  When  he  came  to 
£gypt,  Selves  was  employed  by  the  Pacha  in  superintending  his 
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project  of  establishing  regular  troops;  as  they  offered  almost 
insaperable  obstacles  from  the  invincible  repugnance  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  to  any  such  service.  The  Marshal  greatly 
praises  the  address  and  skill  with  which  this  difficult  and  delicate 
operation  has  been  begun,  and  pronounces  its  complete  success 
to  be  certain,  if  Soliman  Pacha  continues  to  superintend  it  with 
the  full  confidence  and  support  of  his  master.  But  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  Egyptian  army  has  to  wait  for  this  consum- 
mation, which  will  make  it  far  the  most  powerful  in  the  East, 
before  it  is  formidable*  Ibrahim  Pacha  marched  to  Syria,  in 
1832,  a  well-appointed  force  of  forty  battalions  of  infantry,  eight 
regiments  of  horse,  and  four  thousand  Bedouin  Arabs,  to  serve 
at  the  outposts ;  he  had  a  train  of  artillery  of  sixty  pieces,  and  a 
siege  equipment  besides.  Five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  number  of 
frigates  attended  the  movement  on  the  coast.  Ibrahim,  except 
in  the  siege  of  St  Jean  d' Acre,  showed  great  military  skill  and 
resources.  After  a  variety  of  operations  in  the  field,  all  of  which 
proved  successful,  he  totally  defeated  the  Turkish  army  of  three 
times  his  force  at  Konieh  ;  and  our  author,  who  minutely  details 
the  history  of  this  memorable  campaign  in  his  second  volume, 
represents  the  rout  as  so  complete,  tnat  ten  Turks  did  not  remain 
together  in  any  one  part  of  the  whole  country.  The  people, 
too,  gratified  with  the  discipline  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which 
formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  pillage  of  the  Turks,  counted 
the  Pacha  as  a  protector  and  liberator,  and  lent  his  operations 
every  assistance ;  nor  did  any  obstacle  remain  between  Ibrahim 
and  Constantinople,  when  the  European  courts  interfered  and 
saved  the  Ottoman  empire  from  destruction.  They  have  recently 
repeated,  but  with  less  apparent,  certainly  less  immediate,  success, 
their  interference  to  prevent  Turkey  from  attacking  the  Pacha  in 
Sjrria.  The  result  is,  at  the  moment  we  write,  still  doubtful;  though 
no  doubt  whatever  seems  to  exist,  that  military  movements  are  in 
the  contemplation  of  both  the  rival  potentates.* 

The  military  establishment  of  Mehemet  Ali  has  all  the  parts 
which  such  a  system  requires.  In  the  arsenal  at  Cairo  is  a  fine 
cannon  foundery  and  a  manufactory  of  small  arms,  which  our 
author  proves,  to  be  quite  perfect  in  its  production :  he  affirms, 
that  the  French  arms  are  not  superior  in  excellence.     ^  All  is 

*  done  regularly  and  with  enterprise,  and  by  the  authority  of  a 

*  tariff;  m  short,  this  manufactory  is  as  perfect  and  as  econo- 
^  mically  conducted  as  the  best  we  have  in  France.'  The  general 
at  the  head  of  this  department,  is  Eteim  Bey,  a  Turk,  of  whose 


*  The  truth  of  this  coDJectare  has  since  been  verified  by  the  total  de« 
ttmction  of  the  Turkish  army  in  one  battle. 


seimt^d  aoquiromenU  the  Manhi^  isfpe$^]£B  with  much  admii^tion ; 
placing  hioi  al^o^  A3  %n  offioer  of  engineers  An4  Qrtilbry»  on  a 
(sval  with  tibfe  be«t  he  ba9  ever  known,  This  i^  the  emioent 
individual  who  has  Utely  visited  our  cQuntryj  and  gained  gen- 
eral esteem  by  his  intelligence  a;nd  ^tivity>  as  well  as  by  the 
Buavily  of  his  manners.  While  bpre,  he  received  the  important 
appointment  of  Minister  of  Public  Instrqqtipn ;  for  the  igno- 
rant Mussulmans,  the  Turkish  barbarians,  do  not  neglect  a  de- 
partment whichf  in  the  plenitude  of  our  piviliaed  pride,  we  of 
Great  Britain  will  not  condescend  tp*regard  as  at  all  worthy 
of  public  attention*  The  Marshal  greatly  commends  the  mili- 
tary sohools  of  the  Pachai  which  be  eiiamiped.  Here»  too,  a 
Frenchman  was  found  to  preside,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  Mar- 
shal Saint  Cyrr— Colonel  Varip.  Qne  of  these  establishments, 
oomposed  of  360  youths,  forms  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  pur 
author  saw  their  mancBuvres*  ^  I  imagined  I  saw  before  me  out 
^  of  our  finest  regiments  of  eavalry.  There  was  only  wanting* 
i  to  oomplete  the  success  of  this  sohool,  some  instruction  in 
^  fencing,  languages,  drawingt  &o, ;  but  as  for  all  that  concerns 
f  the  service  of  the  cavalry,  there  is  nothing  farther  to  improve 
^  OF  to  aoquire..  The  hersem^ship  is  good,  the  manoeuvres  fure 
f  rapid  and  precise,  the  tmue  the  best  possible,  and  the  int^Ui- 
A  gencQ  displayed  ^l  that  any  one  coula  desire.'  He  addi,  that 
as  soon  ^s  these  schools  shall  have  given  two  or  three  thousand 
officers  to  the  Pacha's  regiments,  which  in  a  very  few  years 
must  happen,  <  the  Egyptian  army  will  be  per(idet/  This  testir 
«ony  from  so  high  a  military  authority  is  certainly  of  great  value, 
%nd  Dsay  be  regarded  as  quite  decisive  of  the  question  to  which 
it  relates.  We  must  a)so  add,  that  si^ch  statements  prove  suffi- 
ciently the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that  this  work  contains  no- 
thing of  importance.  Can  any  ene  doubt,  that  the  thoiough 
examination  of  the  military  condition  of  Mehemet  All's  dominions, 
by  a  judge  so  accemnlisbed  as  General  Marmont,  ^md  his  ftee 
and  detailed  report  thereupon,  form  a  very  important  addition 
io  our  information  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  political  and 
national  questions  of  the  present  day  ? 

,  The  most  inteiesti^g  part,  however,  i^  the  account  given  by 
the  Marshal  of  the  steps  by  which  SolUnanrPaoha,  (Selves,) 
auoeeeded  in  the  difficult  plan  of  introducing  ^  regular  force* 
This  detail  gives  a  v^r^  high  idea  <^  the  genii^s  of  that  eminent 
person  ;->*«a  genius  which,  if  apidied  to  the  general  ri^arm  of 
Oriental  institutions,  pmmises  the  most  ipiportant  reaults.  We 
can  only  make  room  for  the  fundamental  portion  of  the  account: — 

*  Selves  saw  at  a  glance,  that  his  dibut  would  have  great  influence  upon 
4ke  sueeeM  of  his  werktrvaad,  hitfera  Mader^aking  ii,  he  reflsalcci,  pro- 
foundly, on  the  manuer  in  wUeh  he  eagbt  ta  act. 
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'  f  Ho  86t  apart)  to  iform  the  nucleus  of  the  army  which  they  wished  to 
0rgain\ze,  a  small  bo^y  of  from  three  to  foar  buudred  Mamelukes,  whom 
Mehemet  Ali  had  in  his  body-guard.  ]EIe  found  in  this  seyenil  advantages : 
first)  because  it  was  composfsd  of  young,  active,  and  intelligent  ipen ; 
pecondly»  the  Mamelukes  have  been  from  time  immemorial  feared  and 
respected  by  the  Egyptians  ; — they  exercise  a  power  of  opinion  belonging 
to  their  origin ;  and  this  power,  augmented  by  talent  and  abilityi  ought  to 
he  irresistible.  It  is  only  necessary  to  convince,  instruct,  and  discipline 
these  Mamelukes  ; — there  he  found  his  principal  difficulty. 

*  This  corps  was  sent  to  Syene,  on  the  southern  confines  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  placed  in  complete  isolation,  in  order  that  it  might  be  protected 
from  the  iutrigues  which  might  corrupt  and  alienate  it  from  the  views  of 
the  Pacha.  Selves  exerted  himself  to  acquire  the  personal  friendship 
of  these  young  Mamelukes ;  and  very  soon  succeeded*  ^  He  was  him- 
self agile  and  expert,  and  a  good  equestrian-^he  mixed  in  thejr  re- 
creations, and,  it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  the  prevailing  passion  of  the 
Mamelukes  to  pass  their  whole  life  in  military  games.  In  such  occupa- 
tions Selves  very  soon  became  the  most  expert ;  he  inspired  the  soldiers 
with  the  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  European  exercises,  and  ho 
quickly  established  a  salutary  emulation.  Every  one's  self-love  became 
interested  not  te  be  behind  his  comrades.  All  this  instruction  was  given 
and  receiTed  as  a  pastime  ;  but  when  it  went  beyond  the  mere  manage- 
ment of  armsj  there  were  fswer  amateurs,  and  the  obligation  of  silence 
and  immobility  diepleased  them  ;  murmurs  would  then  often  break  out ; 
sometimes  an  open  discontent  threatened  a  revolt,  and,  one  day,  an  attempt 
was  even  made  against  the  life  of  Selves ;  but,  in  braving  their  hhnvs,  be 
proved  that  he  did  not  fear  death,  and  he  showed  generosity  in  not  seeking 
out  the  guilty.    By  this  conduct,  be  at  length  gained  their  affection* 

<  When  this  course  of  instruction  was  completed,  the  Mamelukes  formed 
a  model  battalion,  which  furnished  the  framework  for  the  new  troops. 
Peasants  were  then  ienlisted  among  them  and  instructed ;  and  the  Egyptian 
army  was  organized. 

f  Daring  many  years,  officers  were  appointed  from  the  Turks  or  Ma- 
melukes ;  the  Pacha  not  wishing  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  nor  place  entire  reliance  upon  them ;  but,  by  degrees,  as  his  autho- 
rity becai9e  es|;ahlpshed,  so  that  be  could  reckon  with  confidence  upon  the 
devotion  of  bis  army,  he  admitted  the  Arabs  to  occupy  the  situation  of 
aubaltern  officers.  These  subalterns  showed  great  intelligence  and  activity, 
and  such  of  them  as  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  officers,  soon  became  the 
best,  and  w  ere  prefen*ed  to  the  Turks.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no 
longer  any  barrier  to  their  advancement,  and  they  cau  occupy  superior 
stations.  There  is  displayed  in  this  proceeding  as  much  wisdom  ae 
ability,  address,  and  prudence.' 

In  recounting  the  improvements  effected  by  the  eminent  inea 
whom  Mehemet  All  employs,  we  mqst  not  omit  th^  trib^t^  of 
justice  due  to  him  who  ha^  the  sajgacity  to  surround  hin>self  witb 
such  instruquents  of  good.  No  weak  prince  ever  was  served  by 
a  succession,  or  by  a  number  of  able  ministers.  But  the  Pach^ 
is  as  active  himself  as  any  of  his  servants.  He  is  up  early^ 
works  all  day,  attends  to  t!^^  whol^  details  of  bis  ^miiUitration^ 
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dvil  and  military,  and  apparently  has  the  wisdom  to  leave  the 
proper  agents  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  to 
which  he  has  destined  them,  when  they  are  capable  of  well  per- 
forming them ;  but  as  he  can  only  trust  his  European  officer^ 
fully  in  this  respect,  his  interference  is  continually  required  in 
all  the  departments  filled  by  Egyptians  or  by  Turks  of  inferior 
capacity  and  accomplishments.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  he 
has  established  a  Council  for  the  discussion  of  legislative  as  well 
as  executive  measures ;  and,  if  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  able 
and  enllg^htened  councillors,  the  consequences  might  be  most 
beneficial.  This,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
President  of  his  Council  is  Monktar  Bey,  a  young  Turk,  edu* 
cated  at  Paris.  But  no  improvement  of  a  solid  and  enduring 
nature  can  ever  be  expecte'd  in  this  country,  as  long  as  the  Pacha 
shows  so  little  respect  to  the  rights  of  property.  He  never 
interferes,  indeed,  with  the  land  properties  of  families  who  have 
held  them  immemorially ;  nor  does  he  ever  touch  the  houses 
and  gardens  in  the  towns ;  but  others  he  from  time  to  time 
has  seized,  giving  pensions  and  other  annuities  by  way  of 
compensation.  Though  personal  property  is  universally  se» 
cure,  yet  all  fortunes  of  every  sort  are  constantly  affected  by 
the  monopolies  which  he  establishes,  and  establishes  chiefly 
for  his  own  profit ;  for,  besides  the  heavy  imposts  by  which  he 
drains  the  wealth  of  his  people,  he  is  himself  a  great  ^  merchant, 
^  dealer,  and  chapman ;'  and  woe  be  to  the  competitors  and 
to  the  customers  of  an  absolute  prince  who  exercises  this  trade^ 
together  with  his  proper  art  of  sovereign.  Accordingly,  our 
author  paints  a  truly  deplorable  picture  of  the  operations  by  which 
the  conjunct  professions  are  carried  on.  It  is  the  ambition — a  just 
and  a  noble  ambition — of  the  Pacha  to  be  esteemed  and  admired 
by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  No  more  useful  motive  of 
action  could  be  adopted  by  a  prince  in  his  peculiar  circumstances : 
it  ^ows  that  he  lives  bevond  his  age,  and  is  resolved  to  civilize 
his  country.  Then  let  him  be  well  assured,  that  the  impolicy 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  the  many  vexatious  and  unjust 
imposts  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  are  the  certain  means  of  frus- 
trating all  his  endeavours  to  improve  Egypt ;  and  the  equally 
certain  means  of  preventing  the  natiorfs  of  Europe  from  regarding 
him  with  esteem  and  respect.  Marshal  Marmont  is  his  friend^ 
and,  wherever  he  can,  his  warm  panegyrist.  Nothing  that  the 
traveller  can  fairly  pass  over,  is  set  down  against  the  prince  who 

fave  him  so  distinguished  a  reception,  and  consulted  him  in  all 
is  affairs;  and  what  truth  compels  him  to  state,  is  represented 
with  candour  and  with  moderation.  Then  let  the  Pacna  reflect 
on  the  effect  which  must  be  produced,  and  justly  produced, 
against  him,  by  such  passages  as  the  following,  coming  from  so 
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friendly  a  quarter : — ^  The  vexatious  and  petty  taxes  which  I 

*  have  enumerated,  and  the  evidently  unjust  acts  of  the  govern- 
^inent,  torment  the  people,  without  bringing  much  benefit  to 
^  the  state.  Their  suppression  would  give  it  a  new  strength-^ 
^  a  power  which  would  largely  compensate  for  the  sacrifice/ 

^  The  Marshal  spoke,'  he  says,  ^  on  all  occasions,  to  the  Pacha 
<  with  entire  frankness ;  and  found  him,  like  all  superior  men, 

*  able  to  bear  contradiction  with  perfect  patience  and  temper :  on 
^  some  points  he  yielded,  in  others  he  remained  of  his  own  opinion/ 
He  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  Egyptian  army;  which 
amounts  to  92,640  men,  distributed  in  thirty  regiments  of  four 
battalions  each ;  and  e^ch  regiment  has  one  of  its  four  battalions 
light  infantry — an  arrangement  highly  approved  by  our  author. 
The  cavalry  consists  of  thirty  regiments,  of  six  troops  each, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty  thousand  men.  The  artillery 
consists  of  three  regiments  of  twelve-  batteries,  partly  mounted 
and  partly  not.  The  corps  of  Gynies  consists  of  four  battalions, 
of  eight  companies  each.  Beside  this  large  force,  there  are 
10,000  Bedouins  of  light  troops,  and  very  serviceable.  Our 
author  expresses  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  perfect  skill 
with  whicn  the  troops  are  stationed,  both  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt, 
for  the  defence  of  the  two  countries. 

On  quitting  Egypt,  the  Marshal  returned  to  Europe  by  Malta, 
where  he  washospitably  received  by  the  late  gallant,  amiable,  and 
lamented  governor.  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  officers  in  our  army,  and  by  Mr  Frere, 
whose  literary  talents  are  universally  known,  and  whose  society 
is  so  much  sought  by  all. 

The  work  contains  an  appendix  of  valuable  pieces,  chiefly  con- 
nected with  Napoleon.  A  long  and  very  important  note  of  his 
own  upon  Egyptian  affairs,  is  the  most  valuable  of  these.  It 
contains  all  that  great  man's  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country ;  and  in  most  respects  Mehemet  Ali  has  been  guided  in 
his  policy  and  his  improvements  by  this  document. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  close  this  article,  in  which  blame  has  been 
cast  on  Mehemet  Ali,  and  advice  respectfully  tendered  to  his 
Hifl^hness,  without  recording  two  acts  of  his  administration  that 
do  him  infinite  honour.  He  has  planted  Schools  every  where ;  and 
continues  to  encourage  and  promote  popular  education,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  in  the  circumstances  of  his  people.  He  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  Negroes,  by  ordinances  which  bid  fair  to  abolish 
the  Amcan  slave«trade  all  over  Egypt. 
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XIThbn  the  first  volume  of  %\m  very  interesting  work  appeared, 
^^  we  called  to  it  the  attention  of  our  reaoers,  and  took  oc- 
casion to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  character  of  the  illustri«- 
OUB  person  whose  remains  form  the  principal  portion  of  its  con- 
^tents*  The  appearance  of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  suggests 
the  propriety  of  again  entering  upon  the  subject ;  and  we  shall 
thus  be  enabled  to  add  further  important  information  to  that 
before  delivered  upon  Lord  Chatham's  history  and  habits ;  and 
also  to  Disserve  some  memorial  of  the  other  figures  in  the  group 
of  which  he  was  the  centre.  We  must  premise  that  the  editors 
have  continued,  in  the  present  publication,  to  conduct  their  work 
with  the  same  diligence  and  the  same  success.  Availing  them^ 
pelves  again,  as  we  presume,  of  Mr  Wright's  able  assistance, 
they  have  accompanied  all  the  letters  with  explanatory  notes, 
stating  the  particulars  whmb  the  reader  desires  to  know,  in  order 
to  understand  the  text  ;--^as  the  eventa  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
correspondence,  the  history  of  the  persons  mentioned,  and  such 
,  other  particulars  as  are  known  to  those  only  who  have  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  the  personal  history  of  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  which  must  be  learned  by  the  student  of  our 
general  annals,  else  he  is  liable  to  make  continual  and  important 
mistakes.  We  cannot  dismiss  this  prefatory  notice  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  present  work,  without  also,  in  justice  to  Mr  Wright^ 
noticing  another  in  which  ho  is  engaged--*^the  publioaticm  of  the 
Parliamentary  Debates  during  the  Parliament  which  began  in 
1768  and  ended  in  1774.  These  invaluable  remains  are  treasured 
up  in  the  shorthand  notes  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  who,  from 
the  specimen  published,  (the  Quebec  Bill  Debate,)  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  very  best  reporters  that  ever  attempted  the 
difficult  and  useful  task  of  preserving  the  eloquence  of  their  day. 
The  Government,  with  a  praisewor^y  liberality,  are  understood 
to  havQ  assisted  this  important  work ;  and  surely  the  pubUc 
patronage  never  was  better  bestowed. 

Upon  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  Lord  Chatham's  life,  his 
Resignation  in  October  1761,  little  new  light  is  thrown  in  these 
letters.  That  Lord  Bute*  had  widely  differed  with  him  all  along 
\ipon  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  had  shown  repeated  symptoms 
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of  uii9g4la«6s  %%  bit  bold  ^d  eomprebensive  plfui«»  temi«d  wild, 
rasbf  precipitate— rofty,  occasionally  iusaqe  J*  qertajp.  These 
ppars  cQBtaio  proofs  of  tbi^i  aod  aldo  of  that  favourite  mioi^ter 
having  viewed,  with  the  jealousy  natural  to  a  oourtier,  one 
whose  influenoe  was  built  upon  his  popularity  ;^^one  whom  the 
people  regarded  a^  their  representative  in  the  Cabinet»  as  well 
as  the  Senate*  His  extrusion  from  office,  was  therefore  resolved 
upon,  in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  Lord  Bute  had,  after  much 
hesitation,  made  up  his  own  mind  to  take  an  ostensible  situation. 
He  was  determined  to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  young  Prince, 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed ;  and  he  saw,  like  the  rest  of  the  Cabi- 
net, not  only  that  while  Lord  Chatham  was  in  office  he  must 
ever  hold  the  first  place,  but  that  no  one  else  could  have  any 
weight  or  any  consii^ration  at  all.  Gerard  Hamilton's  (^  Single 
Speech')  aeeount  of  his  predominancy,  is  as  correct  as  it  is 
well-expressed-r-^  For  those  who  want  merely  to  keep  a  subor- 
^  dinate  employment,  Mr  Pitt  is  certainly  the  best  minister  in 
*  the  world ;  but  for  those  who  wish  to  have  a  share  in  the  rule 
^  and  government  of  the  country,  he  is  the  worst.'  It  is  easy  to 
see  that,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Temple,  his  brother-in- 
law,  all  hi^  other  colleagues  were  likely  to  adopt  Lord  Bute's 
views,  and  to  take  part  with  him  who  was  at  once  the  King's 
choice  and  their  own  safeguard  from  the  ffreat  Commoner's 
domination.  This  feeling  soon  appeared  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  French  Court  had  thrown  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace,  by  taking  part  with  Spain  in  the  differences  then 
beginning  with  that  power.  Lord  Chatham  long  perceived  that 
the  allianoe  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Bourbons  was  closer 
than  the  safety  of  Europe  allowed ;  and  he  saw  that  every  thing 
was  tending  towards  a  rupture  with  the  Court  of  Madrid.  When, 
therefore,  the  French  ultimatum  arrived,  he  gave  a  firm  and 
somewhat  stem  answer  ta  it  i  in  a  despatch  which  the  Cabinet, 
after  muQh  discussion,  only  adopted  by  a  narrow  majority.  Lord 
Bute,  immediately  after,  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Chatham,  in 
vhieh  he  eeanmunicated  the  King^s  desire  that  the  despatch 
ihould  be  sent ;  hut  his  ^  great  concern  at  a  matter  of  suon  im- 
^  m^ise  importance  being  carried  by  so  slender  a  majority — and 
his  surprise  that  words  eould  not  ^  have  been  chosen  in  which 
^  all  might  have  conourred.'  In  about  a  month  after  this  occur- 
rence, intelligence  was  received  of  the  Family  Compact— con- 
firming Lord  Chatham's  recent  apprehension&«.-and  further  in- 
formation of  meaeures  about  to  be  taken  by  Spain  for  pr<^cting 
her  valuable  American  eemmeree  and  remittances.  On  the  )8th 
Sfntemheiv  he  gav^  his  decided  opinion  to  the  Qtbinet,  that  a 
taptare  being  now  iMvitable,  ^  prudwuee,  at  well  ae  qnrit,  required 
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^  England  to  secure  to  hergelf  the  first  blow  ;*  and  he  proposed 
seizing  the.  Spanish  fleets  on  their  way  to  Europe.  Lord  Bute 
first  opposed  this  proposal  ^  as  rash  and  unadvisable.'  No  decision 
was  come  to,  the  Cabinet  being  thinly  attended.  A  few  days 
after,  all  being  present,  Lord  Chatham  resumed  his  advice  for 
immediate  hostilities  ;  the  majority  were  not  satisfied  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  step,  but  no  resolution  was  taken  either  way. 
Early  in  October,  a  third  discussion  led  to  the  whole  ministers 
being  against  him,  except  Lord  Temple.  The  ^reat  man  then 
declared,  that,  ^  as  this  was  the  moment  for  humbling  the  House 

<  of  Bourbon,  it  was  the  last  time  he  would  sit  amdng  them 

*  if  his  advice  were  now  rejected.'  He  thanked  them  for  their 
support ;  said  ^  that  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  people's 
^  voice,  and  to  the  people  should  deem  himself  accountable  for 
^  his  conduct ;  but  that  he  could  not  continue  responsible  for 
^  measures  which  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  direct.'  The 
King  having  rejected  his  advice,  tendered  in  writing,  he  and  Lord 
Temple  resigned  their  places  on  the  5th  of  October. 

On  the  following  day,  Lord  Bute,  by  the  King's  desire,  offered 
him  the  government  of  Canada,  with  five  thousand  a-year  of 
salary,  and  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  lucra- 
tive sinecure ;  and,  after  some  negotiation,  it  ended  in  a  peerage 
to  his  wife  and  a  pension  of  L.3000.  The  letters  written  by  Lord 
Bute  on  this  occasion  are  very  becoming  in  every  respect ;  those 
of  Lord  Chatham  are  extremely  humble,  and  betoken  a  far  more 
rapturous  sense  of  the  Roysd  favour  showed  to  his  family, 
than  of  indignation  at  the  Court  cabal  which  had  just  involved  m 
ruin  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  *  Overwhelmed  with  the 
^  King's   gracious  goodness,  he  desires  to  lay  himself  at  the 

<  Royal  feet  with  the  humble  tribute  of  the  most  unfeigned  and 

*  respectful  gratitude.' — *  Penetrated  with  the  bounteous  favour 

<  of  a  most  benign  Sovereign  and  master,  he  is  comforted  with 

<  his  condescension  in  deigning  to  bestow  one  thought  about 
^  any  inclination  of  his  servant.'-^^  Any  mark  of  approbation, 
^  flowing  from  such  a  spontaneous  source  of  clemency,  will  be 

<  his  comfort  and  his  glory.'  Then,  when  the  matter  is  finally 
settled  on  his  own  suggestion,  he  has  afterwards  to  express  the 

<  sentiments  of  veneration  and  gratitude  with  which  he  receives 
^  the  unbounded   effects  of  beneficence  and  grace,  which  the 

*  most  benign  of  Sovereigns  has  condescended  to  bestow.*— 
^  No  wonder  that  the  sensations  which  possess  his  whole  heart, 
^  refuse  him  the  power  of  describing  their  extent.*  But  he 
only  desires  to  ^  offer  his  Majesty  the  e^enuine  tribute  of  the 

<  truly  feeling  heart,  which  he  dares  to  hope  the  same  Royal 
'  benevolence  which  showers  on  the  unmeritorious  such  unlimited 
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^  benefits,  may  deign  to  accept  with  equal  welcome  and  goodness** 
In  all  this,  we  find  it  hard  to  say  whether  the  honourable  and 
manly  feelings  of  the  mind,  or  the  principles  of  correct  taste,  are  the 
most  outraged.  The  feelings  expressed  by  the  Great  Commoner  on 
account  of  bounty, — of  pecuniary  bounty,  accompanying  his  being 
driren  from  the  helm  to  make  way  for  what  he  deemed  imbecility, 
and  what  certainly  was  favouritism — are  of  a  cast  bordering  upon 
the  mean  and  the  servile — even  the  sordid ;  while  the  words  chosen 
to  convey  them,  are  barely  the  ordinary  English  of  a  bad  novel. 
Surely  we  have  made  a  great  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  plain 
good  sense,  in  thinking  of  and  speaking  to  sovereigns,  since  the 
year  1761.  The  most  abject  courtier  would  hardly  now  venture 
to  use  such  expressions  of  almost  idolatrous  devotion  to  his  king, 
as  the  greatest  patriot  of  the  last  century  blushed  not  to  employ, 
when  making  his  successful  competitor  for  power  the  channel  of 
carrying  his  thanks  for  royal  favour.  We  doubt  if  any  man  of  our 
times  durst  so  far  become  accessory  to  his  own  undoing  with  the 
country — to  the  loss  of  all  popular  weight  and  influence — as  to 
take  a  pension  ^nd  a  title  upon  being  extruded  from  office  for  a  dif- 
ference of  principle.  We  are  quite  sure,  no  one  who  did  stoop 
so  low,  would  venture  still  further  to  seek  his  own  degradation 
by  such  humble  and  almost  pious  thanksgivings  as  Lord  Chatham 
poured  out  before  the  altar  of  Royal  Mercy. 

It  is  but  just  that  we  should  add — what<  these  letters  plainly 
prove — the  fact  of  Lord  Chatham  never  casting  any  kind  of 
blame  on  Lord  Bute  for  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occa* 
sion.  The  meanest  of  the  mean,  indeed,  Bubb  Doddington,  in 
his  notorious  ^  Diary,'  has  recorded  the  triumphant  exultation  of 
the  base  herd  of  courtiers  he  belonged  to ;  and  has  printed  a  letter, 
written  by  him  to  the  favourite,  *  sincerely  wishing  him  joy  of 

*  being  delivered  of  (as  if  he  had  been  brought  to  bed)  *  a  most 
^  impracticable  colleague,  his  Majesty  of  a  most  impure  servant^ 
^  and  the  country  of  a  most  dangerous  minister ; '  and  he  adds  a 
very  handsome  ofier,  of  ^  readily  undertaking  any  place  where  the 
'  service  is  most  dangerous  and  difficult ;' — which  they  well  know 
who  know  courtiers  and  their  temperament,  means  any  good  easy 
place,  with  little  work  to  do,  and  much  salary  to  receive.  Lord 
Bute's  answer  does  him  great  credit.  While  he  promises  to  ac« 
quaint  the  King  with  Bubb's  *  very  frank  and  friendly  declaration,* 
(whereof  no  advantage  of  course  was  taken,)  he  says  *  he  is  far  from 

*  thinking  the  change  advantageous  to  the  King's  affairs ;'  and  he 
then  shows  how  all  the  blame  will  be  thrown  on  himself,  which^ 
however,  will  make  him  steady  and  resolute  as  well  as  cautious. 
Lord  Bute,  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  was  driven  from  the 
helm,  as  he  himself  distinctly  admitted,  by  the  clamour  raised 
against  him  mainly  on  account  of  his  native  country;  and,  although 
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te  cottHiliied  for  thr^e  of  fotxt  idbfltte  ttmg^f  §l  tAetAhef  of  the 
C^binet^  h6  KOdn  gave  tliat  sltiidtion  up  tiUo,  and  retired  foi*  ^et 
froM  ail  concern  in  public  affairs.  Berofe  lea Wng;  office  he  opened  k 
communication  witn  Lord  Chatham,  whom  he  sait  mofe  than  once, 
dnd  who  saw  the  King.  The  frank  exposition  which  he  made  of 
the  sweeping  change  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  public  service, 
alarmed  the  sorerelgn,  aiid  the  treaty  broke  off.  It  was  the  subject 
of  very  great  discussion  in  those  days ;  and,  being  some  tittle  af'* 
terwards  tabled  in  the  House  of  Cothmons,  a  curious  letter 
remains  of  Gerard  Hamilton,  ^ving  an  account  of  the  debate. 
It  appears  that  the  King  had  said  to  Lord  Chathaiil,  *  Should  I 

*  consent  to  these  demands,  Mr  Pitt,  there  wotild  nothing  more 
^  be  left  for  me,  but  to  take  the  crown  ftom  my  head  and  put  it 

*  on  yours,  and  thert  patiently  submit  my  neck  to  the  block.'  All 
that  had  been  asked,  however,  was  to  turn  out  the  Tories,  and  those 
Who  voted  for  the  peace.  This  passage  wa^  not  ffitren  in  the  de* 
bate ;  but  all  who  spoke  did  ample  jusnce  to  Lord  Bute's  conduct. 

*  I  think,'  says  Gerard  Hamilton,  '  the  day  was  a  very  reputable 
«  one  for  Lord  Bute-— that  it  gave,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  give,  a 

*  great   deal  of  sati^Jfaction  to  his   friends,  to  hear  both  Mi* 

*  Pitt  and  George  Grenville  labouring  to  ejcnlain  that  they  had 

*  not  the  least  degree  of  personal  animosity  wnatever  to  him ;  and 

*  letting  it  be  understood,  that  if  he  would  wish  eithcrof  these  minisi 

*  ters  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  share  of  influence,  they  should 
'  be  eitremely  happy  in  his  friendship/  (II.  379.)  It  is  plain, 
however,  from  this  passage,  that  the  writer  laboured  under  the 
Common  error  of  supposing  that  Lord  Bute  had  some  influence 
over,  and  'communication  with  the  King  after  his  resignation  in 
1763.  This  impression  is  visible  throughout  most  of  the  letters, 
in  this  collection,  in  which  any  reference  to  Lord  Bute  is  made. 
The  truth  is,  nothing  can  be  more  utterly  groundless  than  the  sup- 
position of  his  .ever  having  interfered  in  public  affairs  after  he 
resigned.  We  have  the  fflo^t  positive  assertion  to  that  effect, 
on  the  authority  of  both  George  III.,  and  the  family  of  Stuart, 
in  Lord  Brougham's  •  Historical  Sketches.'  *  Mr  Wilberforce 
once  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  the  same  statement,  dis- 
tinctly and  authentically ;  and  these  volumes  contain  a  remark-^ 
flble  confirmation  of  it  in  thetjonversation  between  Lord  Chatham 
and  George  III.  himself, in  Aurust  1763.  When  Lord  Chatham 
(vol.  ii.  p.  250)  suggested  that  the  King  would  be  pleased 
lo  hear  of  Lord  Bute  and  himself  *  uniting  their  councils  fbr 

*  his  Service,'  the  King  stopped  him  short  with,   *  How,  Mi 

*  I.  48,  390,  and  IL  L 
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^Pitt»  do  yoii  ineoh  Id  h^h  ai  lae?  Totl  must  kMtr,  a# 
'  well  as  I5  that  that  nobleman  is  determined  netret  mo^n  10 
*  take  any  share  in  the  administration/  This  plainly  sboWi  that  thif 
King  himself  fslt  strongly  on  the  subject ;  and  this  was  possibly 
one  cause  of  Lord  Bute's  complete  retirement  from  state  ftffsini. 
Whether  his  Majesty  had  become  aware  of  the  connexion  lon^ 
believed  to  exist  with  his  mother,  (a  kind  of  mesalliance  which 
princely  personages  are  supposed  to  forgive  much  less  easily 
than  tney  overlook  other  and  less  worthy  intimacies  |)  or  that 
he  disliked  thd  share  which  fell  to  his  lot  of  the  formet  favourite*t^ 
unpopularity;  and  that  he  particularly  Was  impatient  of  thd 
Scotch  connexion^  as  he  in  later  periods  always  showed  both 
when  speaking  of  Lord  Loughborough  and  Lord  Melville;  (Certain 
it  iS)  that  the  somewhat  sharp  eitpre^sions  ufted  on  this  occasioni 
betoken  a  wish  on  his  part  to  give  th6  connexion  with  Lord  But€ 
a  peremptory  contradiction  |  and  the  same  feelings  most  pro- 
bably had  some  concern  in  actually  bteaking  it  off. 

While  these  scenes  of  otu*  older  party  history  pass  under  re- 
view|  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  marking  the  great  and  salutary 
change  which  has  been  wrought  in  public  feeling,  and  to  which 
the  movements  of  faction  have  as  u^ual  accommodated  them* 
selves,  since  the  beginning  of  Qe6me  Ill's  reign.  We  allude 
to  the  vulgar  ontcry  then  raised  against  Lord  Bute  on  account 
of  his  birthplace.  His  defects  as  a  statesman  may  have  beeil 
considerable,  although  we  verily  believe  they  Were  much  exag* 
gerated;  fof  he  was  a  man  of  perfectly  sound  judgment,  pos« 
sessed  of  more  plain  good  sense  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
some  more  brilliant  persons  i  and  far  better  informed  than  modt 
politicians  of  his  day.  His  pursuits  were  those  of  a  literary 
tmd  even  a  scientific  man.  In  the  history  of  his  own  coun-a 
try,  he  was  perfectly  well  read.  Of  foreign  nations,  theit 
liteitktUfe,  and  their  affairs,  he  knew  more  than  most  people^ 
He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  5 
and  no  mah  ever  had  a  more  true  or  a  more  judicious  friend 
than  George  III.  and  his  family  possessed  in  him.  That  he 
Wanted  the  decision  which  was  required  in  whoever  would  guide 
the  state  at  a  crisis  of  complicated  diflSculty — difficulty  Increased 
even  by  the  splendid  victories  which  had  crowned  the  arm$  of 
our  ally  in  Germany,  as  well  as  our  own  in  America  and  the 
East — is  not  to  be  denied.  That  he  possessed  none  of  the  bold 
original  views  in  administering  state  affairs,  which  marked  out 
Lord  Chatham  for  universal  admiration,  which  happily  were  at- 
tended .with  dazzling  success,  but  which  might  have  nearly  ruined 
the  conntry— is  readily  admitted ;  and  the  want  of  them  was,  in* 
<)eed)  one  of  the  qualifications  for  filling  the  place  of  a  safe  coun- 
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sellor  which  Lord  Bute  relied  on — one  of  the  titles  on  which  he 
advanced  his  claims  to  direct  the  public  councils.  He  professed 
to  be  '  fit  for  a  calm/  and  not  one  that  would  ^  steer  too  near  the 

<  shore  to  show  his  wit,'  any  more  than,  like  ^  a  daring  pilot  in 
•  extremity  *— • 

<  Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  run  high. 
He  sought  the  deep.' 

His  was  a  compromising  spirit,  much  more  resembling  the 
character  of  Lord  Chatham's  prudent  and  practical  son,  than  the 
genius  and  the  fire  of  the  father.  But  to  the  eloquence  of 
neither  father  nor  son  did  he  make  any  pretensions.  He  had, 
indeed,  but  small  force  of  speech;  spoke  as  much  below  his 
abilities  as  many  others  have  done  above  theirs ;  and  delivered 
what  he  said  after  so  slow  and  sententious  a  fashion,  that  Charles 
Townsend  amused  himself  with  comparing  the  operation  to  ^  the 

<  firing  of  minute  gUQS ;' — alluding  possibly  to  the  want  of  effect, 
as  well  as  the  intervals.  Some  favouritism  towards  connexions 
and  north  countrymen,  he  might  perhaps  be  accused  of;  but 
assuredly  not  one  whit  more  than  might  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  ministers  in  those  days.  Nor  could  any  thing  be 
more  clean-handed  than  his  whole  conduct  as  regarded  himself; 
for  he  was  the  favourite  and  the  minister  of  a  young  king,  whose 
entire  confidence  he  possessed  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  he 
retired  into  private  life  without  a  pension,  a  sinecure  place,  a 
step  in  the  peerage  to  himself  or  any  of  his  family;  nay,  without 
more  than  a  riband  and  a  star  to  bear  witness  of  his  favour. 
Nor  did  he  ever  adopt  the  practice  resorted  to  by  public  men 
in  former  times,  that  of  making  state  promotion  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  means  of  silencing  troublesome  claimants,  and  dis- 
posing of  inconvenient  neighbours  and  place-mates.  No  such 
charges  were  ever  made  against  Lord  Bute,  for  so  many  years, 
both  in  and  out  of  power,  the  object  of  such  unwearied  attacks. 

But,  indeed,  no  personal  charges  at  all  seem  ever  to  have  been 
thought  of,  or  deemed  necessary,  to  swell  the  voice  of  public 
.  indignation.  He  was  a  Scotchman^  and  that  was  all ;  but  that 
was  enough  in  those  days  of  strong  national  prejudice,  and  un- 
reflecting popular  violence.  That  he  was  a  favourite  might  often 
be  averred,  too ;  but  the  gravamen  was  in  the  addition  of  his 
country,  not  in  the  quality  of  his  post.  He  was  a  Scotch 
favourite^  and  that  sufficed.  This  simple,  intelligible  topic, 
founded  on  a  plain  and  perfectly  undeniable  fact,  suggesting  re- 
flexions level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  abounding  in  results  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  well  adapted  to  excite  a  personal  feeling  in  all 
English  people,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  every  one  born  south 
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of  the  Tweed,  feel  individaally  concerned  in  destroying  the  object 
of  general  hostility — this  fertile  topic,  as  inexhaustible  as  it 
was  easy  to  be  handled,  furnished  all  the  libellers  of  the  govern- 
ment for  many  long  years  with  materials  for  invective ; — lent  itself 
to  every  kind  of  low  ribaldry ;  became  the  natural  ally  of  each 
additional  slander  that  might  occasionally  be  engrafted  on  it; 
and  was  easily  combined  with  whatever  fictions  a  malignant 
fancy  could  supply,  when  there  should  arise  any  demand  for 
variety  of  abuse.  The  popular  declaimers  of  the  day  poured  all 
their  invectives  on-  Scotland — for  Scotland  was  reserved  the 
boisterous  ranting  of  the  hustings,  as  well  as  the  more  subdued 
insinuations  of  the  senate — on  Scotland  was  poured  out  all  the 
phials  of  wrath  which  the  press  diffused  through  the  various 
classes  of  society.  Scotchmen,  Scotch  customs,  Scotch  prin- 
ciples, Scotch  appointments,  were  the  perpetual  theme  of  abuse 
with  all  wbo  would  recommend  themselves  to  English  favour  in 
any  quarter.  The  Scotch  party  were  stamped  with  all  the 
odium  of  rebellion,  because  the  Pretender  had  appealed  to  the 
Highlanders  before  he  marched  into  the  very  loyal  country, 
where,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  suspend 
the  constitution,  lest  the  great  majority  of  the  people  should 
restore  the  Stuarts  by  Act  of  Pt^rliament !  Scotch  selfishness 
was  spoken  of  as  glibly  as  if  the  talkers  did  not  live  in  a  country 
where  public  principle  meant  the  partition  of  lucrative  places 
amongst  a  few  great  families  and  their  retainers.  Scotch  cor- 
ruption was  declaimed  against  by  those  whose  rulers  openly 
bought  with  a  price,  paid  in  moneys  numbered,  the  votes  of  their 
representatives ;  and  the  jobs  done  for  the  Scotch  were  impu- 
dently complained  of  by  the  English,  only  because  they  were 
not  done  for  themselves.  Nor  was  it  only  the  bluster  of  mob 
meetings,  and  the  ribaldry  of  the  newspapers,  that  made  this 
base  material  the  staple  of  their  traffic:  the  most  approved 
vehicles  of  political  sentiment  were  only  fraught  with  the  same 
article.  That  it  was  in  universal  demand,  plainly  appears 
from  the  use  constantly  made  of  it  by  such  a  writer  as  *  Junius.* 
It  forms  the  subject  of  his  constant  allusions ;  and  even  when 
attacking  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  left  Scotland  in  his  early 
infancy,  his  nativity  is  never  forgotten.  Wilkes,  however,  the 
mob  patriot  of  the  day,  the  sworn  representative  of  English 
popular  feeling,  went  still  further  in  the  same  direction.  His 
name  was  not  in  those  times  more  wedded  to  that  of  liberty — 
which  he  degraded,  after  trying  in  vain  to  sell  it  for  a  price — 
than  his  principles  (if  we  may  so  prostitute  the  word)  were  in- 
terwoven with  the  national  feeling  against  Scotland.  Nay,  as 
periodical  writers  in  our  better  day  choose  for  the  title  of  their 
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publrcationn  some  ix^nre  ccmnected  widi  the  sound  land  enlight- 
ened sentiments  of  the  age,  find  recommend  the  prodi^ctions  of 
their  pen  to  general  favour,  under  the  designation  of  Reformer, 
or  Liberal,  or  Patriot,  or  Instructor;  the  unprincipled  pretender 
to  patriotism  addressed  the  prejudices  of  hii^  countrymen  under 
the  title  of  *  North  Briton^*  to  show  that  on  a  hatred  of  part  of 
his  fellow-citizens  he  founded  his  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the 
rest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  on  the  complete  change  which  the 
public  feeling  on  this  subject  has  since  that  day  undergone,  uni- 
versally all  over  England.  Justice  is  now  done,  and  ample  jus- 
tice, to  the  merits  and  the  worth  of  Scotchmen.  No  jealousy- 
is  felt  at  their  promotion  to  the  highest  places  in  the  empire.  Min- 
isters of  state,  chancellors,  parliamentary  orators,  leariied  pro- 
fessors, commanders  of  first-rate  eminence  by  sea  and  by  land,  have 
come  from  this  country,  in  a  proportion  to  its  extent  and  the 
number  of  its  people,  highly  honourable  to  our  nation ;  and  na- 
tional jealousy  of  any  kind  is  the  last  feeling  excited  among  our 
soiithern  neighbours  by  the  success  of  our  countrymen  all  over 
the  world.  While  the  feeling  towards  us  is  so  much  improved 
among  the  English  by  their  extended  information  and  more  en- 
lightened views,  our  own  national  character  hasi  manifestly  made 
considerable  advances.  The  slavish  dependence  on  the  rulers  of 
the  day ;  the  steadfast  looking  unto  the  powers  that  be,  as  if  they 
were  of  God  ;  the  dread  of  any  act  or  word  that  could  betokeii 
independence  of  great  men,  by  which  our  ancestors  were  distin- 
guished— have  given  place  to  a  more  manly  and  erect  state  of  the 
mind.  While  the  English  have  become  less  bigoted  in  their 
prejudices,  more  refined  in  their  estimate  of  public  virtue,  and 
more  habituated  to  think  rather  of  principle  than  of  party  and 
personal  advantage ;  so  have  we  gained  not  a  little  of  sound  and 
pure  notions  upon  state  ftffairs.  Much,  howeyer,  remains  to  be 
done  in  both  parts  of  the  isjand ;  much  to  be  learned,  and  not  a 
little  to  be  unlearned  also.  We  are  not,  like  our  English  neighbours^ 
jypt  to  be  suddenly  led  away  by  a  cry  or  a  project^—*  of  scheme^ 
<  enamoured,  and  of  schemes  the  gulls ;' — nor,  like  the  enthusi- 
astic sons  of  Ireland,  can  we  submit  our  faith  without  the  least 
reflection  to  the  first  deceiver  who  comes  forward  to  play 
upon  us.  From  such  English,  and  still  more  from  such  Irish 
wanderings,  our  cautions,  wary,  distrustful  nature,  which  we 
not  erroneously  call  sound  and  safe  judgment,  for  the  most 
part  secures  us.  But  that  we  still  regard  the  political  conflict 
too  much  as  £^  gsime  of  adversaries,  and  look  far  more  to  the 
interesting  question  of  portion  than  the  e$fiiential  Q^e  of  priiiei- 
ple— reg^rd^ig  rathei  wh^re  m$^  ajrej,  ou  tlie  awoy  QC  (b^ 
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shady  side  of  tlie  wall,  than  what  positions  they  hold  in  point 
of  doctrine— looking  more  to  their  associates  and  connexions 
than  their  principles — weighing  in  nice  scales  their  preponder- 
ance at  court,  rather  than  their  estimation  in  the  senate — all  this 
is,  perhaps  with  some  show  of  truth,  still  alleged  against  us :  but 
if  such  peculiaritiesof  character  andhabits  exist,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  they  are  destined  speedily  to  give  place  to  a  more  sound 
and  a  more  respectable  political  temperament.  The  change  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating in  the  English  people's  prejudices  respecting  ourselves ; — 
prejudices  the  more  hard  to  be  overcome,  because  the  habits  of 
thinking  which  have  their  origin  in  strong  feelings,  are  far  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  any  mere  error  of  judgment,  which  so 
naturally  falls  before  the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

These  volumes  afford  a  striking  illustration  at  once  of  the 
former  prejudices  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  and  of  Lord 
Chatham  rising,  as  indeed  was  to  be  expected,  proudly  above 
them.  Two  letters  are  preserved  ;  one  by  a  Kentish  clergyman, 
a  devoted  admirer  of  the  great  statesman,  and  speaking  the 
accustomed  language  of  his  party — the  liberal  and  patriotic  party 
of  the  day — about  Wilkes  and  about  Scotland  ;  the  other  from  the 
Earl  himself,  sharply  and  sternly  rebuking  the  officious  and  per^ 
verted  zeal  of  the  busy  priest.  We  print  them  at  length  for  the 
reader's  edification. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Shenton  to  Mr  Pitt. 

*  HartHffe,  near  Chatham,  Dec.  4,  1764. 

•  Honoured  Sir, — I  am  a  clergyman,  and  a  sincere  well  wisher  to 
the  glorious  society  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  to  all  Mr  Pitt's  friends  and 
party.  I  have  often  had  thoughts  of  making  my  wishes  known  to  Mr 
Pitt,  but  have  hitherto  been  deterred  by  the  fear  and  awe  of  approaching 
80  great  a  name.  I  have  at  length  broke  through  my  natural  timidity,  and 
have  ventured  in  this  manner  to  let  the  glorious  minority  know  they  have 
many  friends  in  secret. 

*  My  intention  of  intruding  upon  your  time  is  this.  In  my  two  parishes 
I  can  procure  eight  or  nine  votes ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  may  ven* 
tnre  to  say  I  could  procure  twenty.  I  belong  to  a  club  of  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  have  votes,  and  all  sincere  partisans  of  Mr  Pitt.  Our  in- 
tention is  to  bring  in,  at  the  election  for  the  county,  some  gentleman  of 
your  party ;  that  is,  the  party  of  honour  and  virtue.  If  Mr  Wilkes  re- 
turns to  England  by  the  time  of  the  election,  and  if  you  would  honour  us  so 
far  as  to  send  down  that  able  statesman,  I  sincerely  believe  the  county  in 
general  would  elect  him,  for  his  own  and  your  sake.  If  it  is  incompatible 
with  Mr  Wilkes's  affairs  to  represent  the  county,  1  dare  be  bold  to  say, 
that  the  county  will  make  choice  of  any  one  you  will  recommend. 

♦  I  have*  some  thoughts  of  writing  a  pamphlet,  to  exliort  the  people  of 
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England  to  repeal  the  Union  Act.  This  book  I  should  be  extremely  glad 
of  dedicating  to  Lord  Chief-Justice  Pratt ;  or,  if  I  could  have  your  per- 
mission of  dedicating  it  to  yourself,  I  should  think  myself  superlatively 
happy.  In  this  little  pamphlet,  I  have  traced  the  Union  from  the  time 
that  Edward  the  First  conquered  Scotland,  and  shall  point  out,  honesto 
calamoy  all  the  miseries  and  disgraces  England  has  suffered  since  she  has 
been  united  to  that  barren  province.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  this  great  freedom. — I  am,  honourable  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

<  Paul  Shenton.' 

Mr  Pitt  to  the  Rev,  Paul  Shenton. 
[From  a  draught  in  Lady  Ohatham^s  handwriting.*! 

<  Hayes,  Dec.  8,  1764. 

<  Sir,— Having  received  a  letter  signed  with  the  name  to  which  I  direct 
this,  I  cannot  defer  a  moment  expressing  my  astonishment  and  concern 
that  one  of  your  rank,  a  clergyman,  could  so  misconceive  of  me,  as  to 
imagine  that  I  countenanced  libels,  because  I  disapproved  of  part  of  the 
methods  of  proceeding  relating  to  them.  Let  me  undeceive  you,  sir,  by 
telling  you,  that  no  wellwisher  of  mine,  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  say 
you  are,  can  have  led  you  into  this  error.  I  have  ever  abhorred  such 
odious  and  dangerous  writings ;  and,  in  the  late  unhappy  instance  of  the 
North  Briton^  no  man  concurred  more  heartily  than  I  did,  in  condemn- 
ing and  branding  so  licentious  and  criminal  a  paper. 

^  Next,  as  to  a  pamphlet  which  you  say  you  have  thoughts  of  writing, 
to  exhort  the  people  of  England  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union,  and  which 
you  wish  to  dedicate  to  me,  or  to  the  great  magistrate  which  you  men- 
tion— know,  sir,  that  I  revere  the  Union  as  the  main  foundation  of  the 
strength  and  security  of  this  island  ;  that  it  was  the  great  object  of  our 
immortal  deliverer,  King  William  ;  that  France  may  wish  to  dissolve  it^ 
but  that  all  good  Englishmen  will  ever  maintain  it  inviolate. 

*  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  accept  in  good  part  this  free,  but  not  unuseful 
admonition  to  misguided  zeal ;  and,  if  you  really  favour  me  with  your 
good  wishes,  you  will  be  glad  to  understand  me  aright.  Be  assured,  then, 
sir,  that  I  disdain  and  detest  faction,  as  sincerely  as  I  reverence  and  love 
the  laws,  rights,  privileges,  and  honour  of  my  country. — I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  humble  servant, 

«  William  Pitt. 

*  P.S. — This  letter  to  you  may  serve  for  all  who,  like  you,  are  so 
widel  y  mistaken  concerning  me.' 

There  is  nothing,  in  this  just  and  excellent  letter,  more  to 
be  remarked  than  the  illustrious  writer's  noble  disregard  of  per- 
sonal consequences,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  take  his  part  re- 
specting a  man  at  that  time  so  powerful  as  Wilkes,  and  a  party 
BO  devoted  to  their  base  idol  as  was  his.  Lord  Chatham  had 
become  the  object  of  unmeasured  attacks^  as  we  shall  presently 
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have  occasion  to  observe,  ever  since  his  celebrated  Resignation* 
The  Court  hated,  because  it  had  lost  him ;  hated  yet  more  bit- 
terly, because  it  had  maltreated  him.  Many  of  his  supporters 
among  the  people  had  turned  their  backs  upon  the  man  no 
longer  at  the  right  hand  of  power.  He  stiil  had  the  hearts  of 
the  liberal  party  with  him ;  but  over  that  party  Wilkes  and  his 
city  junto  exercised  an  almost  boundless  sway.  In  these  circum- 
stances, a  man  situated  as  he  was  had  the  strongest  motives  to 
avoid  a  breach  with  that  coterie^  and  indeed  with  that  party; 
nor  could  any  thing  more  put  its  favour  to  hazard,  than  at  once 
declaring  war  against  its  daily  leaders  out  of  doors.  Yet  this  step 
he  hesitated  not  one  moment  to  take.  He  did  not  rest  there.  In 
his  place  in  Parliament,  a  year  before,  and  in  circumstances  yet 
more  critical  as  regarded  his  own  standing  with  the  popular  party, 
he  had  openly  ^  disavowed  all  connexion  with  the  man ;'  describing 
him  as  '  the  blasphemer  of  his  God,  and  libeller  of  his  king;'  de- 
claring *  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  series  of  North  Britons^ 

*  and  all  his  national  reflections  as  illiberal,  unmanly,  detest- 
^  able;'  professing  his  opinion  that,  as  the  King's  subjects  were 

*  one  people,  the  man  who  divided  them  was  guilty  of  sedition ;' 
and  finally  branding  him  ^as  one  not  deserving  to  be  ranked 

*  among  the  human  species.'  This  strong  and  even  vehement 
language  was  applied  to  the  man,  at  a  time  when  Lord  Chatham 
was  vigorously  defending  the  constitution  assailed  in  his  person, 
and  was  maintaining  the  doctrine  that  privilege  of  Parliament 
extended  to  cases  of  libel ;  as  he  afterwards  resisted  the  absurd 
extension  of  that  privilege  to  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  when  duly 
elected  to  serve.  For  Lord  Chatham  justly  thought,  that  if  the 
personal  character  of  any  one  is  to  alienate  men  of  principle  from 
their  defence,  when  attacked  by  arbitrary  power,  whether  of  courts 
or  of  senates,  there  is  no  safety  for  freedom,  no  protection  for 
rights ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  ever  in  such  vile  subjects  that  the  wily 
hand  of  tyranny  makes  its  experiments  how  far  arbitrary  power 
may  be  ssJely  pushed ; — cunningly  availing  itself  of  men's  natural 
repugnance  to  ally  themselves  with  infamy,  even  when  the  in- 
famous are  oppressed,  and  when  their  wrongs,  and  not  their  cha- 
racters, are  alone  in  question. 

In  the  course  taken  by  this  ^reat  man  upon  the  occasion  we  have 
been  referring  to,  a  lesson  well  deserving  to  be  deeply  considered, 
and  an  example  most  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  statesmen,  is 
held  up  to  their  view.  A  truckling,  temporizing,  neutral  course, 
can  never  honourably,  nor  for  any  length  of  time  beneficially,  nor 
in  the  end  even  safely,  be  pursued  towards  base  and  profligate  co- 
adjutors, by  public  men ;  whether  in  office,  or  only  standing  jipon 
die  higher  and  the  independent  ground  of  their  personal  autho- 
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rity.  To  gain  the  support  of  such  unworthy  allies  for  the  hour 
of  diflSculty,  may  tempt  some;  to  ward  off  the  blow  for  a 
season,  by  suppressing  their  opinion,  by  concealing  their  dis* 
gust  at  meanness  and  falsehood,  may  appeat  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence; but  let  them  be  well  assured  that  all  diflicuhies  will  only 
be  augmented,  all  troubles  be  made  to  thicken  around  them,  by 
a  course  as  despicable  as  it  is  shortsighted;  unless,  indeed, 
the  resolution  has  been  taken  of  unqualified,  unconditional  sub* 
mission — that  step  tp  which  things  must  come  at  last.  More 
noble,  and  not  less  wise  and  discreet  than  noble,  sentiments  in- 
spired the  great  man  whose  career  we  are  surveying.  He,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  declared  war  upon  profligate  and  unprinci- 
pled panders  to  the  passions  of  the  mob ;  and  to  find  them  in 
alliance  with  the  party  on  whose  support  he  relied,  and  with  the 
principles  which  in  general  he  approved,  only  made  him  the 
more  anxious  to  shake  himself  and  his  opinions  the  more  free 
from  the  load  of  such  a  contamination.  That  no  advance  to- 
wards hostility  had  ever  been  made  by  the  party  in  question 
before  this  attack,  these  volumes  bear  witness ;  for  they  contain 
a  letter  from  Wilkes  to  the  minister,  asking  a  place ; — of  course 
vowing  eternal  attachment  to  him  ^  among  all  the  chances  and 

*  changes  of  a  political  world  ;*  and  professing  that  *  it  is  his  pride 

•  to  have  Mr  Pitt  for  his  patron  and  friend.'  That  some  per- 
sonal intimacy  had  subsisted  between  the  parties,  was  probably 
a  reason  the  more  for  throwing  the  bad  man  off.  The  speech 
in  Parliament  bears  some  proofs  of  this,  especially  in  alluding  to 
Lord  Temple,  in  whose  militia  regiment  Wilkes  wasf  an  oflBcer. 

The  course  of  these  reflexions  and  these  statements  regarding 
Lord  Chatham's  history,  has  brought  us  to  mention  the  person 
who  at  that  time  of  day  filled  the  principal  place  among  the  dema- 
gogues out  of  doors,  and  whose  name  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  resistance  to  oppression. 

The  history  of  Wilkes  is  well  known,  and  his  general  character 
is  no  longer  any  matter  of  controversy.  Indeed,  it  is  only  jus- 
tice towards  him  to  remark,  that  there  was  so  little  about  him  of 
hypocrisy — the  'homage  due  from  vice  to  virtue'  being  by  him  paid 
as  reluctantly  and  as  sparifigly  as  any  of  his  other  debts — that, 
even  while  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  hardly  any  doubt 
hung  over  his  real  habits  and  dispositions.  About  liberty,  for 
which  he  cared  little,  and  would  willingly  hsive  sacrificed  less,  he 
made  a  loud  and  blustering  outcry,  which  was  only  his  way  of 
driving  his  trade;  but  to  purity  of  private  life,  even  to  its  decencies, 
he  certainly  made  no  pretence ;  and,  during  the  time  of  the  mob's 
idolatry  of  his  name,  there  never  existed  any  belief  in  his  good 
character  as  a  plan,  however  much  his  partisans  might  be  dec^ivr 
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«cl  in  their  totion  that  lie  was  utilikely  to  sell  them.  He  had  re^ 
ceived  a  good  eduoation — was  a  fair  elassieai  scholar — possessed 
the  agreeable  maQBers  of  polished  society — married  an  heiress 
half  as  old  again  as  himself — obliged  her,  by  his  licentious  habits 
and  profligate  society,  to  live  apart  from  him — made  an  attempt^ 
when  in  want  of  money,  to  extort  from  her  the  annuity  he  had 
allowed  for  her  support — is  recorded  in  the  Term  Reports  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,*  to  have  been  signally  defeated  in  this 
ilefarious  Scheme — continued  to  associate  with  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune far  above  his  own — passed  part  of  his  life  as  a  militia  colonel 
—and  fell  into  the  embarrassed  circumstances  which,  naturally 
resulting  from  such  habits,  occasioned  in  their  turn  the  violent  poli- 
tical courses  pursued  by  him  in  order  to  relieve  his  wants.  Con- 
teiibporaneous,  however,  with  the  commencement  of  his  loud- 
toned  patriotism,  and  his  virulent  abuse  of  the  Court,  were  his 
attempts  to  obtain  promotion.  One  of  these  we  have  already 
noted  in  his  application  to  Lord  Chatham  for  a  seat  at  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Soon  after  that  failure,  he  was  defeated  in  his  de- 
signs upon  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  which  his  zeal  for 
the  liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  his  wish  to  promote  them 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  induced  him  to  desire ;  and  a  third 
time  his  attempt  was  frustrated,  to  make  head  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  British  Court,  by  repairing  as  governor  to  the 
province  of  Canada.  Lord  Bute  and  his  party  had  Some  hand 
an  these  disappointments ;  and  to  running  them  down  his  zealous 
efforts  were  now  directed.  With  such  a  history,  both  in  public 
and  private,  there  was  a  slender  chance  of  his  figuring  to  any 
good  purpose  as  a  patriot ;  h\it  he  took  the  chance  of  some  of 
those  lucky  hits,  those  windfalls,  which  occasionally  betide  that 
trade,  in  the  lucrative  shape  of  ill-judged  persecution.  He 
fared  forth  upon  his  voyage  in  the  well-established  line  of  Libel, 
and  he  made  a  more  than  usually  successful  venture;  for  he  was 
not  only  prosecuted  and  convicted  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  a 
blundering  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  General  Warrant  to  seize  his 
papers — was  of  course  resisted, — allowed  the  matter  to  come  into 
Court — sustained  an  immediate  defeat — and  was  successfully  sued 
for  damages  by  the  victorious  party.  Add  to  this,  his  imprison- 
ment for  a  libel,  with  his  repeated  expulsions  frond  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  hisfinally  defeating  that  body,  and  comlpelling  them 
to  erase  the  resolution  from  their  journals — and  his  merits  were 
so  great,  that  not  even  the  ugly  concomitant  of  another  convic- 
tion for  a  grossly  obscene  book,  printed  clandestinely  at  a  private 
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pressy  could  countervail  his  political  virtues.  He  became  the 
prime  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  was  ev^n  admitted  by  more 
rational  patriots  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
courage  and  the  skill  he  had  shown  in  fighting  two  severe  battles, 
and  gaining  for  it  two  important  victories.  The  promotion 
which  he  had  in  vain  sought  in  the  purlieus  of  Whitehall,  awaited 
him  in  the  city  ;  he  became  Alderman ;  he  became  Lord  Mayor  ; 
and,  having  obtained  the  lucrative  civic  office  of  chamberlain, 
which  placed  him  for  life  in  affluent  circumstances,  he  retired, 
while  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  a  political  warfare,  of  which  he 
had  accomplished  all  the  purposes,  by  reaping  its  most  precious 
fruits  ; — passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  never  raised  his  voice  for  reform,  or  for  peace,  or  to  mi* 
tigate  the  hostility  of  our  Court  towards  the  country  that  had 
afforded  him  shelter  in  his  banishment;  nor  ever  quitted  the 
standard  of  Mr  Pitt  when  it  marshalled  its  folio wers'to  assaults  on 
the  constitution,  compared  with  which  all  he  had  ever  even  im« 
puted  and  invented  against  Lord  Bute,  sank  into  mere  insigni- 
ficance. 

That  the  folly  of  the  government,  concurring  with  the  excited 
and  sulky  temper  of  the  times,  enabled  Wilkes  to  drive  so  gain- 
ful a  trade  in  patriotism,  with  so  small  a  provision  of  the  capital 
generally  deemed  necessary  to  embark  in  it,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  In  any  ordinary  circumstances,  his  speculation  never 
could  have  succeeded.  In  most  of  the  qualities  required  for  it, 
he  was  exceedingly  deficient.  Though  of  good  manners  and  even 
a  winning  address,  his  personal  appearance  was  so  revolting  as 
to  be  hardly  human.  High  birth  he  could  not  boast;  for  his 
father  was  a  respectable  distiller  in  Clerken  well.  Of  fortune  he  had 
but  a  moderate  share,  and  it  was  all  spent  before  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  popular  favour;  and  his  circumstances  were  so  notoriously 
desperate,  that  he  lived  for  years  on  patriotic  subscriptions.  Those 
more  sterling  qualities  of  strict  moral  conduct,  regular  religious 
habits,  temperate  and  prudent  behaviour,  regular  industrious 
life — qualities  which  are  generally  required  of  public  men,  even 
if  more  superficial  accomplishments  should  be  dispensed  with — he 
had  absolutely  nothing;  and  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  decency 
on  moral  as  well  as  religious  matters  were  committed,  were 
known,-  were  believed,  and  were  overlooked  by  the  multitude,  in 
the  person  of  their  favourite  champion,  who  yet  had  the  address  to 


the  patnotic  character^  great  eloquence,  and  a  strong  and  masculine 
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style  in  writing,  he  had  but  little.  His  compositions  are  more 
pointed  than  powerful ;  his  wit  shines  far  more  than  his  passions 
glow ;  and  as  a  speaker,  when  he  did  spe^,  which  was  but 
rarely,  he  showed  indeed  some  address  and  much  presence  of 
mind,  but  no  force,  and  produced  hardly  any  eflfect.  Of  his 
readiness,  an  anecdote  is  preserved  which  may  be  worth  relating. 
Mr  Luttrel  and  he  were  standing  on  the  Brentford  hustings, 
when  he  asked  his  adversary  privately,  whether  he  thought  there 
were  more  fools  or  rogues  among  the  multitude  of  Wilkites  spread 
out  before  them.     *  I'll  tell  them  what  you  say,  and  put  an  end 

*  to  you,'  said  the  Colonel — but  perceiving  the   threat  gave 
Wilkes  no  alarm,  he  added,  *  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 

*  could  stand  here  one  hour  after  I  did  so  ? '    *  Why  (the  answer 

*  was)  you  would  not  be  alive  one  instant  after.' — *  How  so  ? ' — '  I 

*  should  merely  say  it  was  a  fabrication,  and  they  would  destroy 

*  you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  !  * 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  his  speaking  by  the  very  few  samples 
preserved  of  it,  we  should  form  a  very  humble  estimate  of  its  merits. 
Constant  declamation  about  rights,  and  liberties,  and  tyrants,  and 
corruption,  with  hardly  the  merit  of  the  most  ordinary  common- 
places on  these  hackneyed  topics,  seem  to  fill  up  its  measure — with 
neither  fact,  nor  argument,  nor  point,  nor  any  thing  at  all  happy 
or  new  in  the  handling  of  the  threadbare  material.  But  what  it 
wanted  in  force  it  probably  made  up  in  fury ;  and,  as  calling 
names  is  an  easy  work  to  do,  the  enraged  multitude  as  easily  is 
pleased  with  what  suits  their  excited  feelings,  gratifying  the 
craving  for  more  stimulus  which  such  excitement  produces.  That 
he  failed,  and  signally  failed,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  which  rejects  such  matter,  is  very  certain. 
In  Parliament  he  was  seldom  or  never  heard  after  his  own  case 
had  ceased  to  occupy  the  public  attention ;  and  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  his  address  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  when  he 
was  discharged.  The  occasion,  too,  on  which  he  failed  was  a 
great  one,  when  a  victory  for  constitutional  principle  had  been 
gained  perhaps  by  him — certainly  in  his  person.  All  the  people  of 
London  were  hanging  on  the  lips  of  their  leader ;  yet  nothing 
could  be  worse  or  feebler  than  his  address,  of  which  the  burden  was 
a  topic  as  much  out  of  place  as  possible  in  a  court  of  justice, 
where  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  had  alone  prevailed,  and  the 
topic  was  handled  with  miserable  ineflSciency.  *  Liberty,  my  lords, 

*  liberty  has  been  the  object  of  my  life  I  liberty ' — and  so  forth. 
He  might  about  as  well  have  sung  a  song,  or  lifted  his  hat  and 
given  three  cheers. 

In  his  writings,  especially  his  dedication  to  Lord  Bute  of 

*  Roger  Mortimer, '  a  tragedy,  his  notes  on  Warburton,  and  Jiis 
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ironical  criticism  on  the  Speaker's  reprimand  to  the  Printei*s,  we 
trace  much  of  that  power  of  wit  and  of  humour  which  he  pos- 
sessed to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  private  society.  The  last 
of  these  three  pieces  is  by  far  the  best,  though  he  himself  greatly 
preferred  the  first.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  neither  ia 
very  original ;  and  that  they  might  easily  enough  have  occurred  ta 
a  diligent  reader  of  Swift,  Addison,  Arbuthnot^  and  of  Boling- 
broke's  dedication  to  Walpole,  under  the  name  of  D'Anvers — a 
very  superior  production  in  all  respects  to  the  dedication  of 
Roger  Mortimer, 

Of  his  convivial  wit  no  doubt  can  remain.  Gibbon,  who 
passed  an  evening  with  him  in  1762,  when  both  were  militia 
oflScers,  says,  '  I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  better  companion ;  he 

<  has  inexhaustible  spirits,  infinite  wit  and  humour,  and  a  great 

*  deal  of  knowledge.'     He  adds,   *  a  thorough  profligate  in  prin- 

*  ciple  as  in  practice ;  his  life  stained  with  every  vice,  and  his 
^  conversation  full  of  blasphemy  and  indecency.  These  morals 
^  he  glories  in  ;  for  shame  is  a  weakness  he  has  long  sipce  sur- 

*  mounted.'  This,  no  doubt,  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the 
historian,  believing  him  really  to  confess  his  political  profligacy, 
is  perhaps  in  error  also, — '  he  told  us  that  in  this  time  of  public 

<  dissension  he  was  resolved  to  make  his  fortune.'  Possibly  this 
was  little  more  than  a  variety  of  his  well-known  saying  to  some 
one  who  was  fawning  on  him  with  extreme  doctrines — ^  I  hope 

*  you  don't  take  me  for  a  Wilkite.' 

Of  his  wit  and  drollery  some  passages  are  preserved  in  society ; 
but  of  these  not  many  can  with  propriety  be  cited.  We  doubt 
if  his  retort  to  Lord  Sandwich  be  of  this  description;  when  being 
asked,  coarsely  enough,  '  Whether  he  thought  he  should  die  by  a 

*  halter  or  by  a  certain  disease  ? '  he  quickly  said,  *  That  depends 

*  on  whether  I  embrace  your  Lordship's  principles  or  your  mis- 

*  tress.'  We  give  this,  in  order  to  contradict  the  French  anecdote, 
which  ascribes  this  mot  to  Mirabeau  as  a  retort  to  Cardinal  Maury, 
sitting  in  the  National  Assembly.  We  heard  it  ourselves  from' 
one  who  was  present  when  the  dialogue  took  place,  many  years 
before  the  French  Revolution.  His  exclamation,  powerfully 
humorous  certainly,  on  Lord  Thurlow's  solemn  hypocrisy  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  well  known.  When  that  consummate  piece 
of  cant  was  performed  with  all  the  solemnity  which  the  actor's 
incredible  air,  eyebrows,  voice,  could  lend  the  imprecation,  *  If  I 

*  forget  my  sovereign,  may  my  God  forget  me  I' — Wilkes,  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  eyeing  him  askance  with  his  inhuman 
squint  and  demoniac  grin,  muttered,  ^  Forget  you  I  He'll  see 
you  d d  first.' 

Qne  quality  remains  to  be  add^d,  but  that  a  high  one,,  and  fo^ 
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a  demagogue  essential.  He  was  a  courageoas  man.  Neither 
politically  nor  personally  did  he  know  what  fear  was.  Into  no 
risks  for  bis  party  did  he  ever  hesitate  to  rush.  From  no  dan- 
ger, individually,  was  he  ever  known  to  turn  away.  The  meet- 
ing which  he  gave  Secretary  Martin,  and  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  was  altogether  unnecessary ;  he  might  easily  have  avoid- 
ed it ;  and,  when  a  wild  young  Scotch  officer  asked  satisfaction 
for  something  said  against  his  country,  he  met  no  refusal  of  his 
absurd  demand  5  but  was  ordered  on  a  distant  service  before  he 
could  repair  to  Flanders,  whither  Wilkes  went  to  fight  him,  after 
the  Mareschal's  Court  of  France  had  interdicted  a  meeting  in 
that  country. 

Some  of  the  other  honourable  feelings  which  are  usually  found 
in  company  with  bravery,  seem  generally  to  have  belonged  to 
him.  He  was  a  man,  apparently,  of  his  word.  In  his  necessities, 
though  he  submitted  to  eleemosynary  aid  for  pecuniary  supplies, 
and  maltreated  his  wife  to  relieve  his  embarrassments,  he  yet  had 
virtue  enough  to  avoid  any  of  the  many  disreputable  expedients 
which  have  made  the  condition  of  the  needy  be  compared  to  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  an  empty  sack  upright.  His  worst 
offence,  and  that  which  brings  his  honesty  into  greatest  discredit, 
is  certainly  the  playing  a  game  in  political  virtue,  or  driving  a 
commerce  of  patriotism,  which  the  reader  of  his  story  is  constantly 
struck  with ;  and  in  no  instance  does  this  appear  more  plainly 
than  in  such  attempts  at  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the  people, 
as  his  addressing  a  canting  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  when  re- 
fusing, as  Sheriff  of  London,  to  attend  the  procession  to  St  Paul's 
on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  accession.  He  grounds  his  refusal 
on  the  preference  he  gives  to  *the  real  administration  of  justice, 

*  and  his  unwillingness  to  celebrate  the  accession  of  a  prince, 
^  under  whose  inauspicious  reign  the  Constitution  has  been  grossly 

*  and  deliberately  violated.'  That  this  was  a  measure  to  catch 
mob  applause,  is  proved  by  his  sending  a  draft  of  his  epistle  to 
Junius  for  his  opinion,  and  in  his  note,  inclosing  the  paper,  he 
^lls  it  a  *  manoeuvre.'* — (Woodfall's  Junius,  I.  324.) 


♦  In  admitting  the  polished  manners  of  Wilkes,  and  that  he  had  lived 
much  in  good  society,  somewhat  in  the  best,  we  do  not  admit  that  his 
turn  of  mind  was  not  in  some  sort  vulgar — witness  his  letters  to  Junius 
throughout — particularly  the  papers  wherein  he  describes  Junius's  pri- 
vate communications  to  him  as  ^stirring  up  his  spirits  like  a  kiss  from 
Chloe,*  and  asks  the  < great  unknown 'to  accept  of  what?  Books?  Valu- 
able MSS.?  Interesting  information?  'No — but  tickets  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner — his  intolerable  dinneir — and  the  Lady  Mayoress's  far 
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We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  celebrated,  rather  let  us  say 
noted  person,  than  may  seem  to  be  in  proportion  or  keeping  with 
this  sketch  of  the  group  in  which  he  figures ;  because  it  is  whole- 
some to  contemplate  the  nature,  and  reflect  upon  the  fate,  of  one 
beyond  all  others  of  his  day  the  popular  favourite — that  is  to  say, 
the  idol  of  the  mob ;  one  who,  by  the  force  of  their  applause, 
kept  so  far  a  footing  with  the  better  part  of  society  as  to  be  very 
little  blamed,  very  cautiously  abjured,  by  those  most  filled  with 
disgust  and  with  detestation  of  his  practices.  The  men  in  Par- 
liament, the  members  of  the  popular  party,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  Lord  Chatham,  while  they  would  have  viewed 
with  utter  scorn  any  approaches  he  might  make  to  their  intimacy, 
nevertheless  were  too  much  afraid  of  losing  the  countenance  of 
the  multitude  he  ruled  over,  to  express  their  strongly  entertained 
sentiments  of  his  great  demerits.  They  might  not  so  far  disgrace 
themselves  as  to  truckle  in  their  measures  ;  they  never  certainly 
courted  him  with  their  patronage  to  himself  or  his  accomplices ;  but 
they  were  under  the  powerful  influence  of  intimidation,  and  were 
content  to  pass  for  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  Whig  vineyard ;  and 
to  suppress  the  feelings  with  which  his  conduct  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life  filled  them,  rather  than  encounter  his  vengeance  and 
risk  the  loss,  the  temporary  loss,  of  mob  applause.  How  base 
does  such  conduct  now  appear,  and  how  noble  the  contrast  of 
Lord  Chatham's  manly  deportment  in  the  eyes  of  impartial 
posterity  I 

But  the  fall,  the  rapid  and  total  declension,  of  Wilkes'  fame 
— the  utter  oblivion  into  which  his  very  name  has  passed  for  all 


more  intolerable  ball,  with  a  hint  to  bring  his  Junta,  if  there  be  one.-~ 
Woodfall,  1. 325. 

When,  in  1817,  Mr  Brougham  stated  his  strong  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wilkes  s  character,  and  the  shame  that  his  popularity 
brought  on  the  people  of  England  for  a  time,  Mr  Wilberforce  expressed 
his  thanks  to  him  and  confirmed  his  statements,  Mr  Canning,  however, 
observed  that  Wilkes  was  by  no  means  a  singular  instance  of  dema- 
gogues not  being  respectable,  and  added, 

He's  Knight  o*  th'  shire,  and  represents  them  all, 

which  is  an  exaggerated  view  certainly.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  morn- 
ing after,  remonstrated  strongly,  in  company  of  other  friends,  with  Mr 
B.,  upon  bis  saying  any  thing  in  disparagement  of  a  man  run  down  by 
the  Court.  He  regarded  the  offence  as  greatly  aggravated  by  the  praise 
which  had  been  given  to  Lord  MansGeld,  against  whom  he  inveighed 
bitterly.  This  tone,  so  precisely  that  of  Junius  upon  both  subjects,  was 
much  remarked  at  the  time. 
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Eurposes  save  the  remembrance  of  his  vices — the  very  ruins  of 
is  reputation  no  longer  existing  in  our  political  history — this 
affords  also  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  followers  of  the  multitude, — 
those  who  may  court  the  applause  of  the  hour,  and  regulate  their 
conduct  towards  the  people,  not  by  their  own  sound  and  con- 
scientious opinions  of  what  is  right,  but  by4;he  desire  to  gain 
fame  in  doing  what  is  pleasing,  and  to  avoid  giving  the  displea- 
sure that  arises  from  telling  wholesome  truths.  Never  man  more 
pandered  to  the  appetites  of  the  mob  than  Wilkes ;  never  politi- 
cal pimp  gave  more  uniform  contentment  to  his  employers.  Ha- 
ving the  sturdy  English  and  not  the  voluble  Irish  to  deal  with,  he 
durst  not  do  or  say  as  he  chose  himself;  but  was  compelled  to 
follow  that  he  might  seem  to  lead,  or  at  least  to  go  two  steps  with 
his  followers  that  he  might  get  them  to  go  three  with  him.  He 
dared  not  deceive  them  grossly,  clumsily,  openly,  impudently- 
dared  not  tell  them  opposite  stories  in  the  same  breath — give  them 
one  advice  to-day  ana  the  contrary  to-morrow — pledge  himself  to 
a  dozen  things  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  then  come  before  them 
with  every  one  pledge  unredeemed,  and  ask  their  voices,  and  ask 
their  money  on  the  credit  of  as  many  more  pledges  for  the  suc- 
ceeding half  year — all  this  with  the  obstinate  and  jealous  people 
of  England  was  out  of  the  question ;  it  could  not  have  passed  for 
six  weeks.  But  he  committed  as  great,  if  not  as  gross,  frauds 
upon  them ;  abused  their  confidence  as  entirely  if  not  so  shame- 
fully ;  catered  for  their  depraved  appetites  in  all  the  base  dainties 
of  sedition,  and  slander,  and  thoughtless  violence,  and  unreason- 
able demands ;  instead  of  using  his  influence  to  guide  their  judg- 
ment, improve  their  taste,  reclaim  them  from  bad  courses,  and  bet- 
ter their  condition  by  providing  for  their  instruction.  The  means 
by  which  he  retained  their  attachment  were  disgraceful  and  vile. 
Like  the  hypocrite,  his  whole  public  life  was  a  Tie*  The  tribute 
which  his  unruly  appetites  kept  him  from  paying  to  private 
morals,  his  dread  of  the  mob,  or  his  desire  to  use  them  for  his 
selfish  purposes,  made  him  yield  to  public  virtue ;  and  he  never 
appeared  before  the  world  without  the  mark  of  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm or  democratic  fury ; — ^he  who  in  the  recesses  of  Medenham 
Abbey,  and  before  many  witnesses,  gave  the  Eucharist  to  an  ape, 
or  prostituted  the  printing-press  to  multiply  copies  of  a  produc- 
tion that  would  dye  with  blushes  the  cheek  of  an  impure. 

It  is  the  abuse,  no  doubt,  of  such  popular  courses,  that  we  are 
reprobating.  Popularity  we  are  far  from  contemning ;  it  is  often 
an  honourable  acquisition ;  when  duly  earned,  always  a  test  of 
good  done  or  evil  resisted.  But  to  be  of  a  pure  and  genuine 
kind,  it  must  have  one  stamp — the  security  of  one  safe  and  cer- 
tain die ;  it  must  be  the  popularity  that  follows  good  actions,  not 
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that  which  is  run  after.  Nor  can  we  do  a  greater  service  to  the 
people  themselves,  nor  read  a  more  wholesome  lesson  to  the  race, 
above  all,  of  rising  statesmen,  than  to  mark  how  much  the  mock- 
patriot,  the  mob-seeker,  the  parasite  of  the  giddy  multitude, 
falls  into  the  very  worst  faults  for  which  popular  men  are  wont 
the  most  loudly  to  condemn,  and  most  heartily  to  despise,  the 
courtly  fawners  upon  princes.  Flattery  indeed !  obsequiousness ! 
time-serving  !  What  courtier  of  them  all  ever  took  more  pains  to 
sooth  an  irritable  or  to  please  a  capricious  prince  than  Wilkes^- 
to  assuage  the  anger  or  gain  the  favour  by  humouring  the  preju- 
dices of  the  mob?  Falsehood  truly!  intrigue  1  manoeuvre! 
Where  did  ever  titled  suitor  for  promotion  lay  his  plots  more 
cunningly,  or  spread  more  wide  his  net,  or  plant  more  pensively^ 
those  irons  in  the  fire,  whereby  the  waiters  upon  royal  bounty 
forge  to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  chains,  that  they  may 
also  make  the  ladder  they  are  to  mount  by,  than  the  patriot  of 
the  city  did  to  delude  the  multitude,  whose  slave  he  made  him- 
self, that  he  might  be  rewarded  with  their  sweet  voices,  and  so  rise 
to  wealth  and  to  power?  When  he  penned  the  letter  of  cant 
about  administering  justice,  rather  than  join  in  a  procession  to 
honour  the  accession  of  a  prince,  whom  in  a  private  petition  he 
covered  over  thick  and  threefold  with  the  slime  of  his  flattery,  he 
called  it  himself  a  manoeuvre.  When  he  delivered  a  rant  about 
liberty  before  the  reverend  judges  of  the  land — the  speaking  law 
of  the  land — he  knew  full  well  that  he  was  not  delighting  those 
he  addressed,  but  the  mob  out  of  doors,  on  whose  ears  the  trash 
was  to  be  echoed  back.  When  he  spoke  a  speech  in  Parliament 
of  which  no  one  heard  a  word,  and  said  aside  to  a  friend  who 
urged  the  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt  at  making  the  House  listen 
-^*  Speak  it  I  must,  for  it  has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers 

*  this  half-hour  * — he  confessed  that  he  was  acting  a  false  part  in 
one  place  to  compass  a  real  object  in  another; — as  thoroughly  as 
ever  minister  did  when  affecting  by  smiles  to  be  well  in  his  prince's 
good  graces  before  the  multitude,  all  the  while  knowing  that  he 
was  receiving  a  royal  rebuke.  When  he  and  one  confederate 
in  the  private  room  of  a  tavern  issued  a  declaration,  beginning, 

*  We,  the  people  of  England,'  and  signed   *  by  order  of  the 

*  meeting,' — -he  practised  as  gross  a  fraud  upon  that  people  as 
ever  peer  or  parasite,  when  affecting  to  pine  for  the  prince's 
smiles,  and  to  be  devoted  to  his  pleasure,  in  all  the  life  they 
led  consecrated  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own.  It  is  no  object 
of  ours  to  exalt  courtly  acts,  or  undervalue  popular  courses  ;  no 
wish  have  we  to  over-estimate  the  claims  of  aristocracy  at  the  cost 
of  lowering  the  people.  Both  departments  of  our  mixed  social 
structure  demand  equally  our  regard  j  but  we  wish  to  put  the 
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elaims  of  (Bach  on  their  proper  footingf.  We  say,  and  very  sin- 
cerely say,  with  Cicero — ^  Omnes  boni  semper  nobilitati  favemus^ 
<  et  quia  utile  est  reipublicse  nobiles  homines  esse  dignos  majo^ 
^  ribus  sois ;  et  quia  valet,  apud  nos,  clarorum  hominum  et  bene  de 

*  republica  meritorum  memoria,  etiam  mortuorum,'  (Pro  SexL) 
These  are  the  uses,  and  these  the  merits  of  the  aristocratic  branch 
of  our  system ;  while  the  mean  arts  of  the  courtier  only  degrade 
the  patrician  character.  But  mean  as  they  are,  their  vileness 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  like  arts  practised  towards  the  multi-* 
tude;  nor  is  the  Sovereign  Prince  whose  ear  the  flatterers  essay 
to  tickle,  that  they  may  deceive  him  for  their  own  purposes,  more 
entirely  injured  by  the  deception  which  withholds  the  truth,  than 
the  Sovereign  People  is  betrayed  and  undone  by  those  who,  for 

♦their  own  vile  ends,  pass  their  lives  in  suppressing  wholesome 
truth,  and  propagating  popular  delusion. 

Nor  let  it  be  deemed  the  exclusive  provincie  of  false  patriots,  to 
deal  in  such  practices  upon  the  public  credulity.  They  drive  a 
trade,  indeed,  of  which  these  form  the  staple ;  but  their  monopoly 
is  interfered  with  oftentimes  by  the  tools  of  the  court.  A  memo-* 
rable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  result  of  that  Resigna- 
tion, the  history  of  which  we  were  considering  when  drawn 
aside  to  contemplate  the  character  of  men  who  flourished  in  those 
times,  and  were  mixed  up  with  the  event.  No  sponer  had  Lord 
Chatham  ceased  to  serve  the  Crown,  than  he  was  assailed  with 
every  weapon  of  abuse  which  gold  could  hire,  or  patronage  com- 
mand, or  factious  rage  marshal,  or  personal  malice,  partly  origi<« 
nating  in  envy,  partly  no  doubt  in  disappointed  place-hunting, 
could  point  against  him.  He  had  quitted  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign  with  every  degree  of  respect  towards  him,  and  in  as 
inoffensive  a  manner  towards  his  colleagues  as  it  was  possible  to 
conceive.  Yet  was  his  removal  not  to  be  forgiven  by  the  Court 
he  had  left.  His  loss  of  office  was  the  result  of  his  honest  and 
inflexible  principles,  which  he  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  love  of 
power ;  yet  was  he  treated  as  if  he  had  betrayed  the  country  and 
abandoned  his  opinions.  He  was  in  truth  the  injured,  and,  next 
to  the  country,  the  most  deeply  injured  party ;  yet  did  the  wrong- 
doers, they  who  had  deprived  the  country  of  his  councils,  and  hira 
of  the  power  to  serve  and  to  save  her,  treat  him  as  if  they  were 
the  victims  themselves  of  his  misconduct — acting  on  the  esta- 
blished princijple  of  bad  men,  never  to  pardon  those  they  injure 
or  betray*   Hear  how  Mr  Burke  describes  the  assaults  on  him  : — 

*  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr  Pitt,  a  torrent  of  low  and  illiberal 
^  abuse  was  poured  out.  His  whole  life,  public  and  private,  was 
^scrutinized  with  the  utmost  malignity,  to  furnish  matter  of 
^  calumny  against  hiji\«   The  suQcejis^s  Qt  his  administration  were 
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^  depreciated ;  his  faults  were  monstrously  exaggerated ;  and  tlie 

*  rewards  and  honours  so  justly  conferred  on  him  by  his  sovereign, 

*  were,  by  every  trick  of  wit,  ridicule,  and  buffoonery,  converted 
<  into  matter  of  degradation  and  disgrace.'  In  all  these  attacks 
he  remained  unmoved — unmoved,  saw  himself  misrepresented 
and  defamed — unmoved,  perceived  how  much  he  was  assailed 
by  one  party,  how  little  defended  by  the  other — unmoved,  ob- 
served how  the  honesty  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  official 
duty,  by  refusing  promotion  to  unworthy  men,  was  now  the  real 
motive  of  the  most  slanderous  attacks — proceeding  from  the'most 
sordid  of  all  spite,  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  envenomed  by  the 
necessity  of  concealing  its  source^  or  cloaking  it  under  the  false 
mask  of  public  spirit. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  Parliamentf* 
and  were  supposed  to  exhaust  unabashed,  unpunished,  the 
malignity  of  a  base  nature.  Colonel  Barr^  held  a  distinguished 
place  ; — an  Irishman  of  obscure  origin,  superficial  accomplish- 
ments, much  personal  spirit,  and  considerable  powers  of  speech ; 
but  regardless  of  moderation  or  even  decorum  in  seeking  either 
preferment  to  place  of  which  he  deemed  himself  worthy,  or 
revenge  for  slights  he  thought  he  had  received.  This  gallant 
orator,  who  had  made  a  very  humble  and  earnest  application  to 
the  Minister  fojr  promotion,  and  vowed,  only  a  year  before,  that 
the  treatment  he  then  met  with  had  *  bound  him  in  the  highest 

*  gratitude,'  had  not  sat  two  days  in  Parliament  before  he  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  attack  Mr  Pitt,  now 
out  of  power.  In  thus  pursuing  what  he  deemed  the  shortest 
road  to  a  further  step  in  the  army,  he  descended  to  a  ribaldry 
which,  though  its  illustrious  object  might  well  suflFer  to  pass  over 
his  head,  (and  accordingly  he  stooped  not  even  to  make  any  men- 
tion of  it,)  it  was  abundantly  shameful  for  the  House,  so  long 
his  adoring  follower,  to  permit; — that  House  which,  for  years  of 
his  lead  in  it,  had  never  even  divided  against  him.  A  sam- 
ple of  this  base  performance  is  found  in  the  Mitchell  MS., 
and  given  in  the  publication  before  us.*  Speaking  of  the  great 
orator's   manner,   he    said — *  There   he  would  stand,    turning 

*  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  that  witnessed  his  perjuries,  and,  laying 
'  his  hand  in  a  solemn  manner  upon  the  table,  that  sacrilegious 

*  hand  that  had  been  employed  in  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  his 
'  country.'  In  after  times,  the  author  of  this  stuff  became  dis- 
tinguished for  a  strong,  pointed,  and  often  successful  species  of 
eloquence.    He  never  attained  the  rank  of  an  important  debater ; 


♦  VoL  ii.  p.  171,  Note. 
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but  was  one  of  the  light  troops  who  performed  good,  because 
active  and  ready,  service  in  skirmishing  against  a  ministry  on  the 
spar  of  the  occasion.  His  style  was  ambitious,  often  epigramma* 
tic,  and  dealt  largely  in  the  sarcastic ;  and  Junius,  when  char- 
acterising Burke  for  the  figurative,  says — *  I  willingly  accept  a 
*  simile  from  Mr  Burke,  or  a  sarcasm  from  Colonel  Barre.*  If 
he  had  much  success  in  these  lines,  he  must  have  improved  very 
much  in  after  life  upon  the  sample  which  is  quoted  above ;  ana 
which  is  about  as  mean  in  the  execution  as  vile  in  the  design. 

The  person  who  discovered  this  adventurer,  and  brought  him 
into  Parliament,  filled  one  of  the  most  distinguished  places  in  the 
times  of  Lord  Chatham;  and  was  uniformly  attached  to  that 
great  man,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  with  the  most  unva- 
rying steadiness  of  which  either  friendship  or  faction  is  capable. 
We  shall  at  once  be  understood  to  mean  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
representative  of  the  ancient  house  of  Fitzmaurice,  Earls  of 
Kerry,  and  of  the  family  of  Petty — yet  more  distinguished  by 
the  celebrity  of  its  founder,  the  great  Political  Arithmetician 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  honourably  known,  too,  and  useful- 
ly for  his  country,  as  father  of  the  present  Lord  Lansdowne, 
one  of  the  most  able,  honest,  and  amiable  statesmen  of  our 
times.*  Than  Lord  Shelburne,  few  political  characters  in  any 
age  ever  brought  a  larger  share  of  information,  or  a  more  states- 
manlike cast  of  mind,  to  the  task  of  administering  state  affairs. 
Though  bred  to  arms,  and  having  illustrated  his  early  years  by 
serving  at  Minden  and  other  fields,  he  had  none  of  the  indolent 
mental  habits  in  which  soldiers  are  apt  to  indulge ;  as  if  the 
courage  of  their  profession  could  cover  all  defects  of  education  or 
of  exertion.  In  a  rank  and  fortune  generally  found  so  unfavour- 
able to  habits  of  study,  he  cultivated  science,  and  relaxed  his 
mind  in  literary  pursuits  like  a  man  of  humbler  station.  Far 
superior  to  the  frivolous  tastes  of  the  giddy  throng  whom  wealth 
and  rank  intoxicate,  still  further  removed  from  the  contempt 
which  they  often  affect  for  men  of  learning.  Lord  Shelburne  pre- 
ferred habitually  the  society  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  *  little 
great'  who  look  down  upon  them ;  and  he  made  his  palaces  the 
abode  of  the  chemists,  and  the  resort  of  the  mathematicians  and 
the  lawyers,  who  were  magnanimously  extending  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  by  their  discoveries,  or  usefully  imparting  to 


*  It  19  impossible  ever  to  name  this  noble  bouse,  without  renewing 
the  expressions  of  grief  at  the  untimely  loss  of  its  heir  and  hope,  Lord 
Kerry,  one  of  the  fastest  friends  that  ever  popular  improvement  had  to 
deplore. 

VOL.  LXX.  NO.  CXLI,  H 
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tbe  jsealom  student  tkosf  lighiM  which  others  had  sirudc  mU 
The  malice  of  factious  and  ignorant  men  rewarded  him  according 
to  his  deserts,  when  they  confisssed  that  they  had  nothing^  worse 
for  which  to  lampoon  him  than  his  habitual  intimacy  with  the 
Prices,  and  the  Priestleys,  and  the  Franklins.* 

The  administration  of  this  eminent  person  was  distinguished, 
both  when  Secretary  of  State  at  a  very  early  age,  and  when 
Prime  Minister  later  in  life,  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  government-^by  the  most  wise  and  provident  uses  . 
of  the  resources  and  commerce  of  the  country-^by  an  enlarged 
and  judicious  management  of  her  foreign  relations ;  and,  above  all, 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  policy — say  rather  the  virtue,  the  car- 
dinal virtue  of  peace.  He  closed  the  American  war  by  a  treaty 
which  gave  up  less,  and  gained  more,  for  the  empire  than  could  rea* 
sonably  have  been  expected  after  a  series  of  such  disastrous  years. 
It  was  the  vile  game  of  party  to  attack  this  great  negotiation, 
in  order  to  displace  the  ministers  who  had  so  admirably  conducted 
it ;  and,  in  order  to  compass  this  design,  the  serious  enemies  of 
the  American  war  joined  with  those  who  had  wrongfully  made 
it,  and  worse  conducted  it,  in  a  coalition  which  was  pun- 
ished by  the  destruction  of  the  popularity  of  both  the  parties  to 
^he  intrigue. 

If  Lord  Shelbume  was  the  fast  friend  of  civil  liberty — a  mini- 
ster, as  Bentham  said,  who  never  feared  the  people — he  was 
even  more  distinguished  for  his  liberal  and  tolerant  principles  on 
religious  subjects.  Men  of  bigoted  habits  of  thinking  called  him 
a  Socinian,  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him  who  patronised 
the  followers  of  Locke  and  Newton  in  science  ;  and  who  had  no 
occasion  to  blush  at  being  as  good  a  Christian  as  those  gr^at 
lights  of  this  world,  and  pillars  of  our  faith  in  the  next.  But  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  his  friendship  with  Priestley  and  Price 
obtained  for  him  this  reputation;  for  we  believe  he  was  of 
principles  that  allied  him  to  the  Established  Qhurch. 

His  oratory  was  simple,  unambitious,  fraught  with  important 
matter,  abounding  in  extensive  and  various  information  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  superficial  men  who  jeered  at  his  literary  pursuits^ 
likewise  made  themselves  merry  with  the  learned  texture  of  his 
discourse,  and  held  him  up  to  ridicule  for  communicating  to  his 
hearers  the  information  most  wanted  upon  the  subject-matter  of 
discussion.  There  were  certain  qualities  which  they  found 
safer  to  pass  over  in  silence,  than  to  provoke  the  display  of.  He 
was,  like  his  iHustrious  friend  and  the  set  of  men  he  lived  with, 

• 
*  Rolliad. 
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a  man  of  consummate  boMn^s^iii  action  d^y^Yla^  In  ooiiii^l  ( 
and  he  lived  at  a  time  ^hen  the  chiefe  of  contending'  parties  never 
went  into  the  field  of  argument,  without  deeming  it  Very  probsibte 
that  the  war  should  be  transferred  within  a  few  hours  to  other 
plains.  His  coolness,  as  well  as  perhaps  his  pride,  were  shourn 
on  one  of  those  ocoasions ;  when  a  gentleman,  then  ejetretnely 
little  known,  and  who  much  overrated^is  own  impor^nce,  desired 
a  hostile  meeting ;  and,  finding  his  request  very  readily  granted, 
came  out  with  nis  friend.  ^  Which  of  these  is  the  gentleman* 
^  I  am  come  to  meet?' — asked  his  Lordship  with  a  civil  smile. 
Being  seriously  wounded  by  Colonel  Fullerton,  he  amused  him- 
self with  a  good-humoured  jest  on  the  nature  and  possible  results 
of  the  injury  he  had  received, 

If  in  his  oratCM-y — his  diction  and  the  mlinner  of  his  speaking^-^ 
this  eminent  statesman  bestowed  little  care,  his  written  compo- 
sitions showed  still  less.  Nothing  can  be  more  inartificial,  and 
even  slovenly,  than  tho  expression  of  his  sound  and  sagacious 
opinions,  the  proposition  of  his  provident  and  judicious  plans,  in 
his  letters  ;  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes,  and 
all  of  which,  by  thdr  matter,  though  not  their  style,  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  perusal.  In  some  of  them,  indeed,  we  are  re* 
minded  of  the  diction  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  though  the  meaning 
is  far  from  being  so  hard  to  get  at.    Take  an  example.    *  Though 

*  I  believe  I  am  pretty  exact  in  relating  what  Lord  Rockingham 
^  said ;  yet,  as  he  did  not  expressly  desire  it  to  be  communicated, 
^  I  should  be  sorry  that  it  made  the  foundation  ev<en  of  an  opinion 

*  in  your  own  mind,  till  you  had  it  from  better  authority. 
^  Though  he  seemed  to  me  to  speak  with  a  manner  of  decision, 
^  yet  he  may  have  meant  it  a  manner  of  negotiation  which  I 
'  may  not  understand.  At  any  rate,  I  hare  many  pardons  to  ask 
^  for  troubling  you  wiih  so  long  a  letter,  and,  in  return,  I  wilt 

*  only  beg  for  a  very  i^ort  one,  either  from  you  or  Lord  Chatham, 

*  ta  tell  me.  I  hope  that  you  are  not  the  worse  for  sitting  up 
^  so  late  in  the  House/ 

Again, — <  My  reason  for  not  choosing  the  new  department 
^proposed  is  no  dislike  to  the  oficr,  but  that  I  think  the  general 
^  system  affected  by  it;  but  if  Lord  Chatham  desires  I  i^uld  do 
^  it,  I  am  very  ready  to  take  the  post  he  wishes,  notwithstanding 
^  my  own  earnest  inclination.  Lord  Chatham,  if  he  enters  at  all 
'  into  the  situation,  must  carry  me  Very  strongly,  to  miss  nopro- 

*  per  opportunity  of  declining  office'  altogether,  when  I  do  not 
^  see  royway,  and  have  little  or  nothing  to  direct  my  conduct.' 

The  Whigs,  in  revenge  for  his  heading  the  government  on 
Lord  Rockingham's  death,  in  violation  of  no  party  tie,  for  he 
ftevor  beloag^,  oi^  profesied  to  belong,  to  a^y  paHy,  constant*' 
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ly  endeavam^  to  represent  bim  as  a  dangerouss  treacherous^ 
Jesuitical  person.  There  remains  no  kind  of  evidence  to  bear 
out  this  grave  charge.  His  attachment  through  life  was  to  Lord 
Chatham,  whoQi,  as  he  never  flattered,  so  he  never  deserted  or 
betrayed.  The  brutal  attack  of  Colonel  Barre,  when  sitting 
for  Calne  under  his  patronage,  is  the  only  thing  that  requires  to 
be  explained.  He  ought,  assuredly,  to  have  had  the  man  out 
of  Parliament,  on  the  first  opportunity.  But  it  deserves  to  be 
considered,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  what  passed  with  him 
in  private,  after  he  had  committed  the  outrage  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  political  adventurer  may  have  shown  a  contrition 
aa  abject  as  his  onence  had  been  shameless ;  and  the  great  man 
who  was  the  object  of  his  abuse  may  have  been  gained  over  to 
make  intercession,  and  prevent  his  ruin.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  until  death  closed  the  career  of  Lord  Chatham,  his  firm  and 
steady  supporter  was  Lord  Shelburne ;  and  that  he  made  his  son 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  early  age  of  three-and- 
twenty. 

His  promoting  men  of  sterling  talents,  and  surrounding  himself 
with  such,  is  another  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  person* 
We  say  nothing  of  Mr  Pitt,  for  his  station  was  established  when 
he  united  him  to  his  government ;  nor  of  Colonel  Barr^,  because 
be  was  but  a  second-rate  man.  But  it  deserves  to  be  recorded 
that  the  same  person,  whose  home  was  the  abode  of  Priestley, 
first  brought  into  public  life  the  great  capacity  of  Dunning,  and 
the  greater  and  more  universal  genius  of  Jarvis. 

In  their  political  lives,  Chatham  and  Shelburne  were  united, 
and  in  their  fa^  they  were  not  divided.  Both  disclaimed  all 
party  ties ;  both  were  the  object  of  rancorous,  unrestrained,  and, 
in  the  end,  innocuous  party  abuse.  It  was  Lord  Chatham's  boast 
that  he  thought  and  acted  for  himself;  would  bend  to  the  dictation 
of  no  man— ^no  junto;  would  pursue  his  course  for  the  good  and 
the  glory  of  his  country,  and  not  suit  it  to  the  calculations  of 
party  interest.  He  constantly  and  manfully  declared  that  he 
would  go  into  Parliament  unfettered,  and  free  to  deliver  his  un- 
biased opinion  on  state  afiairs ;  that  tlie  country's  friends  were 
his  allies ;  and  that  he  knew  but  one  adversary — her  enemies  and 
the  enemies  of  her  free  constitution.  His  scorn  of  the  miserable 
Qouncils  to  which  party  tactics  so  often  subject  such  associations, 
breaks  out  at  every  turn  of  affairs.    ^  I  was  in  town  on  Wednes- 

<  dayt  (says  he,)  and  saw  Lord  Rockingham,  and  learnt  nothing 

<  more  than  what  I  knew  before,  that  the  Marquis  is  an  honest, 
^ honourable  ma^,  but  that  *' moderation  I  moderation!"  is  the 

<  burdefi  of  the  song  among  the  body.  For  myself,  I  am  resol- 
f  ved  to  be  in  tamest  lor  the  country,  and  sh^ll  he  a  scarecrow 
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♦  of  violence  to  the  gentle  WatMers  of  the  gfove,  the  mbdefate 

*  Whigs  and  temperate  statesmen/  '  * '  ' 

•  By  a  persevering,  compromising  conduct — ^by  what  \i  called 
listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  and  holding  what  is  termed  a 
judicious  course,  he  would  have  entitled  hitnself  to  a  place  among 
the  practical  men  whom  political  speculators  are  prone  to  fol- 
low, because  they  show  the  way  to  get,  and  enable  them  to 
keep,  office.  He  would  have  been  in  place  as  many  years  of 
his  life  as  he  was  months  in  real  power;  would  have  served 
his  prince  half  his  time,  instead  of  reigning  over  his  country, 
to  her  infinite  glory  and  his  own  immortal  fame,  for  a  short  season. 
Well !  he  would  at  last  have  quitted  office  and  its  sweets ;  he 
would  have  sunk  into  the  grave  sincerely  lamented  by  his  followers 
trembling  for  their  situations,  passionately  deplored  by  party 
expectants  made  desperate  by  the  prostration  of  their  hopes. 
Behind  him  he  would  have  left  the  fame  of  a  brilliant  orator, 
a  successful  cultivator  of  ambition  ;  but  the  annals  of  England 
would  not  have  had  to  boast  of  that  name  by  which  her  political 
history  now  shines  with  the  most  resplendent  lustre. 

In  a  former  article,  we  adverted  to  the  doubts  cast  by  some 
upon  the  nature  of  the  complaint  under  which  Lord  Chatham 
laboured  at  different  times,  but  especially  during  his  last  admi- 
nistration. The  account  givetf  of  it  was,  a  suppressed  or' un- 
fixed gout  \  and  the  story  built  on  this  account,  ascribed  ^hls 
complaint  to  insanity.  The  ground  of  the  suspicion  was  his 
remaining  so  long  inaccessible  to  his  colleagues,  and  most  of  his 
friends,  while  attended  by  his  physicians.  With  the  accustomed 
consistency  of  party  fabrication,  there  was  at  the  same  time  an- 
other story  stated.  The  whole  was  a  sham,  a  fraud,  a  political 
illness,  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty  in  Parliament,  and 
estranging  himself  from  the  councils  of  his  feeble  colleagues, 
and  escaping  the  responsibility  of  his  station ;  for  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  heaviest  of  all  the  visitations  of  Providence 
should  be  said  to  have  fallen  upon  that  ^reat  intellect ;  he  must 
be  held  up  as  equally  despicable  and  pitiable ;  described  not  n^erely 
as  a  madman,  but  a  cheat.  No  matter  how  impossible  the  two 
things  were  to  co-exist ;  no  matter  how  entirely  the  one  falsehood 
exp^ed  the  other — some  might  swallow  one,  some  the  other; 
nay,  some  might  be  found  reaily  to  approve  their  faith  by  believ- 
ing both. 

TTie  letters  now  before  us  throw  a  cleat  and  steady  Kght  oh 
this  question,  and  to  them  we  direct  the  reader's  attention.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  Lord  Chatham,  like  other'  men 
of  genius,  was  of  the  temperament  so  often  found  united  to  that 
great  but  pcdiiom  gift ;  that  he  was  of  a  melanchoKe  or  hypd* 
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phoddriftc  habit,  luuted  vifh  £u  of  low  spirits,  wliioh  m^A^  hint 
sHun  gociety,  or  poasesaing  his  powers  of  applicaUon,  or  his  fits 
of  fancy  irregularly,  so  aa  not  to  have  at  all  times  the  same 
Jaculty  of  exertion,  or  to  exert  his  talents  with  the  same  felicity. 
Collins  and  Thomson  are  well  knono  to  have  suffered  under 
vuch  inequalities.     Milton's  immortal  verse   never  flowed   b&- 
tween  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinox ;  but,  mute  in  winter,  his 
song  was  awakened  by  the  temperature  that  made  the  groves,  too, 
vocal.  .  But   the   letters   now  published   show   dearly   that  ft 
wandering  and  ill  declared  gout  was  the  sole  cause  of  Lord 
Chatham  s  long  and  distressing  malady.    It  fell  upon  his  nerves 
and  made  him,  though  in  perfect  possession  of  his  great  &cul- 
ties,  unable  to  exert  them  without  serious  risk  to  his  life.     Even 
writing  a  common  letter  was  too  much  for  him ;  and  when  lie 
ipelled  to  do  any,  the  least  act  of  business)  he  was  over- 
ays.     The  accounts  given  by  Lady  Chatham  from  tinie 
of  his  condition  are  of  this  kind : — To  Lord  Camden 
s,  23d  January  1768,  '  The  state  ofextreme  weakness  and 
in  which  my  Lord  finds  himself,  from  the  gout  not  being 

*  fixed,  obliges  him  to  beg  leave  of  your  Lord^ip  to  acknowledge 

*  by  my  hand  the  honour  of  your  much  obliging  letter.*  (Vol. 
iii.  p.  317.)  In  a  memorandum  in  his  handwriting  of  a  conversa- 
Jtion  held  Oct.  9,  1768,  with  the  Duka  of  Grafton,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Chatham  being  realty  Prime 
Minister,  though  only  Privy  Seal,  we  find  her  giving  His  Graee 
this  description  of  hex  husband's  situation !    '  I  must  confess, 

*  from  the  length  of  my  Lord's  illnesa,  and  the  manner  in  which 

*  the  gout  is  dispersed  upon  his  habit,  that  I  believe  there  is  bat 

*  small  prospect  of  his  ever  l)eing  able  to  enter  much  again  into 
'  business.'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  337.)  During  the  many  months  that  thia 
dreadful  malady  continued,  the  ministry,  whose  whole  reliance  was 
upon  the  power  of  his  mighty  name,  were  unceasing  in  their  at- 
tempts to  obtain  the  fuither  benefit  of  his  advice,  or  rather  orders, 
and  often  were  fain  to  intreat  a  token  of  coudtmance  to  increase 
their  weight  with  the  oountry.  In  geoeral,  indeed  almost  always, 
.they  found  him  unable  to  hold  the  least  commanication  with 
them.  Sometimes,  however,  their  difficulties  pressed  so  sorely 
ujtan  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  beotmie  mere  urgent  than 
usual ;  and,  independent  of  the  consenting  letters,  which  were  1^ 
the  style  all  plainly  from  hiihself,  though  written  in  Lady- 
Chatham's  hand,  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  his  facaltiea  being 
entire  is  afforded  by  his  consenting  to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
vith.whom  he  had  more  interviews  than  onei     It  will  be  at  once 

,tb«  jnost  satisfactory  contradioUoo  to  all  the  stories  of  his  in- 
.tanity-T-tlui  uwft  (urioua  inCornfition  which  cmi  Im  {prtn  -upon 
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Ae  relation  between  the  cabinet  and  its  most  poit^uli  thottf|;]i 
inactive  member — the  most  striking  picture  of  the  King's  entire 
reliance  upon  hiai — and  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
power  still  residing  in  his  great  name,  if  we  transcribe  one  of 
two  of  the  letters  Uiat  passed  between  the  parties  on  one  of  these 
occasions.  Let  it  be  premised  that,  at  the  time  when  all  parties 
believed  his  authority  to  have  such  weight,  and  when  all  looked 
up  to  him  for  a  sign  intimating  his  pleasure,  he  had  been  for 
four  months  wholly  incapable,  not  only  of  transacting  any  busi- 
ness, but  even  of  seeing  any  colleague,  or  doing  more  in  the 
way  of  correspondence  than  dictating  a  few  notes  to  refuse  all 
interviews.  He  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer  in  the 
same  condition ;  and  all  the  anxiety  of  the  King  and  the  cabinet 
was  to  prevent  the  calamity  of  his  resigning — that  is  of  his  narae^ 
the  only  part  of  him  they  possessed,  being  withdrawn  from 
their  government. 

On  the  27th  of  Mav  1767,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  states  th(B 
ministerial  majority  to  nave  been  only  65  to  63  of  the  opposition 
the  night  before,  and  expresses  himself  ^  most  anxious  to  have 

*  more  conversation  with  him.'  *  If '  (says  he)  *I  could  be 
'  allowed  but  a  few  minutes  to  wait  on  you,  it  would  give  me 
^  great  relief ;  for  the  moment  is  too  critical  for  your  Lordship's 

*  advice  and  direction  not  to  be  necessary.     If,  therefore,  you 

*  allow  me  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  intrude  upon  you,  without 
^  prejudice  to  your  health,  it  will  greatly  oblige  me.' 

Lord  Chatham's  answer,  in  his  wife's  hand,  is  as  follows : — 

*  Lord  Chatham,  still  unable  to  write,  begs  leave  to  assure  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  of  hia  best  respects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lament  that  the 
contintiation  of  his  illness  reduces  him  to  the  painfal  necessity  of  mo^t 
earnestly  entreating  his  Grace  to  pardon  him,  if  he  begs  to  be  allowed 
to  decline  the  honour  of  the  visit  the  Duke  of  Grafton  has  so  kindly 
proposed.  Nothing  can  be  so  great  an  affliction  to  him  as  to  find  him- 
self quite  unable  for  a  conversation,  which  he  should  otherwise  be  proud 
and  happy  to  embrace.' 

Disappointed  in  this  application,  the  Duke  then  consulted 
the  Lord  IH'esident,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chatham's  confldentid 
friend,  and  both  severally  laid  before  the  King  their  opinion 
of  the  state  of  his  government,  and  their  inability  to  conduct 
it  if  deprived  of  all  communication  with  the  great  man.  The 
King,  as  the  Duke  wrote  to  hi^i,  has  unabated  confidence  in 
his  own  affairs,  if  he  can  either  have  the  *  presence  or  the 
^  advice  of  Lord  Chatham  ;'  and  both  the  Duke  and  President 
having  conferred  together  by  the  King's  advice,  the  result  is  a 
eemmumoation  to  Lord  Chatham  that  his  counsel  alone  din  te« 
Sew  then,  bat  ^t  <  i^ith  his  eomMattds,''^and  in  execution  of 
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iiheiii,  they  wiU  agree  to  go  on.     Here  h  his  aRBwer^  aldo  in  his 
wife's  hand  t — 

<  Lord  Chatham,  continuing  under  the  same  inability  to  write  which 
he  was  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  conveying  to  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton 60  lately,  begs  again  his  Grace's  indulgence  for  taking  this  method 
of  repeating  the  same  description  of  his  health,  which  for  the  present 
renders  business  impossible  for  him. 

<  He  implores  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  be  persuaded  that  nothing  less 
than  impossibility  prevents  him  from  seeing  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  which 
he  so  ardently  desires,  and  entering  into  the  fullest  conversation  with  his 
Grace.  At  present,  all  he  is  able  to  offer,  in  true  zeal  for  his  Majesty, 
is,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  President  may  not  finally  judge  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  situations  they  are  in.  The  first  moment  health 
and  strength  enough  return.  Lord  Chatham  will  humbly  request  permis- 
sion to  renew  at  his  Majesty's  feet  all  the  sentiments  of  duty  and  most 
devoted  attachment.' 

Upon  this  the  King  comes  down  to  the  assistance  of  his  distract- 
ed ministry,  and  writes  himself  the  following  remarkable  and 
characteristic  letter  to  Lord  Chatham  ; — 

*  Lord  Chatham, 

<  No  on^  has  more  cautiously  avoided  writing  to  you  than  myself, 
during  your  late  indisposition ;  but  the  moment  is  so  extremely  criti- 
cal, that  I  cannot  possibly  delay  it  any  longer.  By  the  letter  you  re- 
ceived yesterday  f|'Qm  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  yon  must  perceive  the 
anxiety  he  and  the  President  at  present  labour  under.  The  Chancellor 
is  very  much  in  the  same  situation.  This  is  equally  owing  to  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Lords,  amounting  on  the  Friday  only  to  six  and 
on  the  l^uesday  to  three,  though  I  made  two  of  my  brothers  vote  on 
both  those  days ;  and  to  the  great  coldness  shown  those  three  ministers 
by  Lord  Shelburne,  whom  they,  as  well  as  myself,  imagine  to  be  rather  a 
secret  enemy ;  the  avowed  enmity  of  Mr  Townshend ;  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  lieutenant-general  Conway  to  retire,  though  without  any  view 
of  entering  into  faction. 

<  My  firmness  is  not  dismayed  by  these  unpleasant  appearances ;  for, 
from  the  hour  you  entered  into  office,  I  have  uniformly  relied  on  your 
firmness  to  act  in  defiance  to  that  hydra  faction,  which  has  never  appear- 
ed to  the  height  it  now  does,  till  within  these  few  weeks.  Though  your 
relations,  the  Bedfords,  and  the  Rockinghams  are  joinedy  with  intention 
to  storm  my  closet,  yet,  if  I  was  mean  enough  to  submit,  they  own  they 
would  not  join  in  forming  an  administration ;  therefore  nothing  but  con- 
fusion could  be  obtained. 

<  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  with  the  answer  you  sent  the  Dukeof  Grafton ; 
but,  by  a  note  I  have  received  from  him,  I  fear  I  cannot  keep  him  above 
a  day^  unless  you  would  see  him  and  give  him  encouragement.  Your 
duty  and  affection  for  my  person,  your  own  honour,  call  on  you  to  make 
an  effort  2  five  minutes'  conversation  with  you  would  raise  his  spirits, 
for  his  he^t  is  good;  mine,  I  thank  Heaven,  waotft  no  Toosiog:  my 
lore  to  iny  copntry^  as  well  as  >vjbat  I  owe  I9  «iy.«*rii  ijbasteter  amt^«o 
my  family,  prompt  me  not  to  yield  to  faction.     Be  firm,  and  you  will 
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find  nM  amply  ready  to  take  as  actire  a  part  ai  the  llottr  seems  to  re- 
quire.    Though  none  of  my  ministers  stand  by  me,  I  cannot  tmckle. 

<  I  wish  a  few  lines  in  answer,  as  f  am  to  have  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
with  me  this  evening ;  and  if  you  cannot  come  to  roe  to-morrow,  I  am 
ready  to  call  at  North-end  on  my  return  that  evening  to  this  place. 
Whilst  I  have  sixty-five  present  and  thirty  proxies  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ready  to  stand  by  me,  besides  a  majority  of  151  since  that,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  against  84,  though  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  in  the  minority,  I  think  the  game 
easy,  if  you  either  come  out  or  will  admit  very  few  people. 

*  George  R.* 

Lord  Chatham,  in  his  answer,  prefers  seeing  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  He  sends  a  formal  letter  to  that  effect,  but  also  the 
explanatory  one,  which  will  be  read  with  a  tender  interest  by  all 
the  admirers  of  genius,  and  all  who  can  feel  for  the  ravages  which 
bodily  illness  makes  on  the  strength  of  the  ihind,  as  far  as  re- 
gards exertion. 

<  Lord  Chatham  most  humbly  begs  leave  to  lay  himself  with  all  duty 
at  the  King's  feet,  and,  fearing  lest  he  may  not  have  rightly  apprehended 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  commands,  humbly  entreats  his  Majesty  to 
permit  him  to  say,  that,  seeing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, he  understands  it  not  to  be  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  he  should 
attend  his  Majesty  any  part  of  the  day  to-morrow.  He  is  unhappily 
obliged  to  confess,  that  the  honour  and  weight  of  such  an  audience 
would  have  been  more  than  he  could  sustain,  in  his  present  extreme 
weakness  of  nerves  and  spirits.  He  begs  to  pour  forth  again  the  deep- 
est sense  of  his  Majesty's  boundless  condescension  and  goodness,  and 
to  implore  that,  in  compassion  for  his  state,  his  Majesty  would  be 
];^eased  to  grant  him  some  further  time  for  recovery. 

The  subsequent  letters  show  that  he  had  this  interview,  and  a 
second  with  the  Duke.  But  the  King  having  sent  a  very  kind 
note  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  ex- 
ertion he  had  made  did  not  prove  hurtful,  the  answer  is,  that  they 
had.  Immediately  after  the  King  applies  to  him  again,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  still  more  critical  state  of  his  government,  and  adds, 

^  Upon  the  whole,  I  earnestly  call  upon  you  to  lay  before  me  a  plan,  and 
also  to  speak  to  those  you  shall  propose  for  responsible  offices.  You 
eiwe  ^is  to  me,  to  your  country,  and  also  to  those  who  have  embarked 
in  administration  with  you.  If  after  this  yon  again  decline  taking  an 
active  part,  I  shall  then  lie  under  a  necessity  of  taking  steps,  that  no- 
thing but  the  situation  I  am  left  in  could  have  obliged  to. 

*  George  R.' 

The  ^rl's  answer  is  as  follows : 

^  •  *  LovdjChaidiaiii,  totaJiy  incapable  from  an  increase  of  illness  to  use  his 
pon^tJOflslflMunbly^htgc  leave  to  lay  himself  with  M  duty  and  submis- 
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.«ion  at  the  King's  ie%%  ftnd  with  tin»pMikabk  afBktioa  tfgaie  ta  repi>e4 
sent  to  his  Majesty  the  most  nnhappjr  and  utter  dudbility  which  his 
present  stata  of  health  as  yet  edfitinues  to  lay  him  under ;  and  once 
more  most  humbly  to  implore  oompa^ion  and  pardon  from  his  Majes- 
ty, for  the  cruel  situation  which  still  deprives  him  of  the'  possibility  of 
activity,  and  of  proving  to  his  Majesty  the  truth  of  an  unfeigned  seal, 
in  the  present  moment  rendered  useless.' 

His  Majesty  tben  prescribes  a  physician  for  his  afflicted  mini- 
ster ;  and  is  respectfully  and  thankfully  intreated  to  leave  him  in 
Pr  Addington^s  hands,  who  ^  gives  him  the  strongest  assurances  of 
*  recovering  with  proper  time.'  The  prediction  is  gradually  but 
completely  verified,  and  at  length  the  patient's  health  is  restored 
so  as  to  suffer  little  more  than  ordinary  gout,  which  ten  years 
later,  as  is  well  known,  brought  his  illustrious  life  to  a  close. 

It  is  manifest  from  all  these  documents  that  nothing  could 
be  more  false  than  the  stories  of  the  EarFs  insanity.  Firsty 
When  his  colleagues  wrote  letters  to  him  treating  him  as  a  per- 
fectly sane  person,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  sufficient  information, 
through  the  usual  channels,  of  his  situation.  Secondly^  The  an- 
swers they  received  regularly,  though  in  Lady  Chatham's  hand, 
were  manifestly  dictated  by  himself.  Thirdly^  When  he  was  at 
the  very  worst,  he  wrote  to  the  King  in  his  own  hand.  And  LcLStly^ 
At  the  same  period  of  greatest  exacerbation  of  his  malady,  he 
twice  bad  interviews  with  his  colleagues  on  state  affairs. 

Here,  for  ihe  preseht,  we  close  these  imperfect  portraituren.  To 
complete  the  group  which  we  have  undertaken  to  represent  to 
our  countrymen  in  the  present  day,  some  striking  figures  remain 
to  be  added.  Sit  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr  rulteney.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Sir  William  Wyndham,  in  Lord  Chatham's 
earliest  years;  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  Charles 
Townshend,  towards  the  middle  of  his  history  :  Dunning,  and 
Lee,  and  some  lesser  men,  towards  its  concluding  scene»  will 
furnish  matter  for  much  reflection  as  well  as  food  for  some  curi- 
osity before  we  finally  quit  this  subject.^ 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  however,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  these  chapters  of  Commentary  upon  the  Political 
History  of  the  country  nave  been  composed,  not  only  without  the 
least  desire  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party,  but  rather  with  the  in- 
tention, first,  of  showing  how  dangerous  is  the  abuse  of  party 
principle ;  and  next  and  chiefly,  of  setting  before  the  people  the 
gveat  duty  of  forming  their  own  opinions,  and  before  statesmen 
the  paramount  obligations  under  which  they  are  laid,  by  the  po- 
sition they  volunteer  to  occupy  ; — obligations  that  make  it  a  great 
orime  to  neglect^  for  any  aeloafa  or  any  faetlous  coiisidemtittn>  the 
dutiea  they  ^we  to  the  unpreFelnent  ef  their  f0)loir*eitiftefi«« '    W^ 
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are  well  aware  that  tbey  wbo  attack  party^  or  maka  a  stand 
against  its  unthinking  violence,  expose  themselves  to  the  united 
assaulta  of  all  thd  factious  of  the  day.  But  we  are  also  convinced 
that,  without  at  all  undervaluing  the  important  services  which  the 
principle  of  party  association  is  calculated  to  render,  its  abuses  are 
most  carefully  to  be  guarded  against ;  and  of  this  we  are  quite 
certain,  that  a  better  service  cannot  be  rendered  to  the  people,  than 
toshow  them  how  they  may  most  safelyas well  as  most  beneficially 
avail  themselves  of  the  advice  of  great  statesmen,  namely,  by  look- 
ing to  them  and  taking  counsel  with  them,  but  also  by  thinking 
and  resolving'for  themselves,  so  as  to  prevent  their  councillors 
from  becoming  their  masters,  and  administering  the  state  afikirs 
not  for  the  country's  benefit  but  their  own. 


Art.  V.-*--4  Diary  in  America^  with  Remarks  on  its  Institutions. 
By  Capt.  Marryat.     8  Vols*  12mo.    London:  1889. 

Tk  the  spring  of  1837,  Captain  Marryat  was  looking  out  for 
•^  new  combinations  of  human  nature.  Having  exhausted 
the  old  world,  he  bethought  him  of  the  new.  The  puerilities 
and  contradictions  of  former  travellers  to  the  United  States,  had 
only  provoked  and  puzzled  him.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  take 
the  ease  into  his  own  hands.  On  his  landing,  and  for  three  weeks 
afterwards,  New  York  appeared  extremely  like  one  of  our  prin- 
eipal  provincial  towns ;  but  he  soon  altered  his  opinion.     *  Even 

*  at  New  York)  the  English  appearance  of  the  people  gradually 
'  wore  away )  my  perception  of  character  became  more  keen,  my 
'  dbservanee^  consequently,  more  nice  and  close ;  and  I  found  that 

*  there  was  a  great  deal  to  reflect  upon  and  investigate,  and  that 

*  America  and  the  American  people  were  indeed  an  enigma:  and 
'  I  was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  incongruities  which  were  to  be 
^  detected  in  those  works  which  had  attempted  to  describe  the 

*  country.     I  do  not  assert  that  I  shall  myself  succeed,  when  so 

*  many  have  failed ;  but^  at  any  rate^  this  I  am  certain  qfy  my  re- 

*  marks  wiU  be  based  Upon  a  more  sure  foundation — an  analysis 

*  of  human  nature*  1  he  immediate  subject,  which  this  analysis 
is  to  explain  by  redticbg  it  to  its  elemeiits,  is  then  announced 
with  the  same  emphasis  and  precision.     *  1  did  not  s^il  aeross 

*  the  Atlantic  to  ascertain  whether  the  Americilns  eat  their  din- 

*  news  with  tw<>-prong  iron,  or  three-prong  silver  forks.      My  h 
^MeH  waa  to  examine  ai»d  a^eertain  ichai  w&re  th^  e^cts  \ 
^9f^  ^tmk^fr0iae  firrm  itfp^mmmM  ismA  dimm9  tipoH  n  pedple 
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*  whichi  wifft  all  its  foreign  Mtniocttire^  may  sltll  he  considered  as 
*^  English* 

These  -are  brave  words.     The  misfortune  is,  that  they  have 

I  nothing  to  do,  or  next  to  nothing,  with  the  present  work,  beyond 

shining  in  the  introduction.     They  belong  to  an  *  all  hail  here- 

*  after.'  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  last  volume,  the  reader 
learns  for  the  first  time,  from  the  author,  (what,  to  be  sure,  he 
had  previously  discovered  for  himself,)  that,  *  in  justice  to  the 

*  Americans,'  he  must  suspend  his  judgment  for  the  present; 
for  that  *  an  examination  into  American  society  and  govern- 
^  ment,  and  the  working  out  of  the  problem,  are  still  to  be  exe- 
^  cuted.'  The  announcement,  it  must  be  confessed,  comes  rather 
late.  We  never  before  encountered  an  introduction,  written,  as 
it  were,  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  its  readers  to  expect 
an  entertainment  of  an  entirely  opposite  description  to  what  the 
author  had  provided  for  them.  The  contrast  between  the  magnifi- 
cent feast  to  which  we  were  asked  with  all  this  ceremony,  and 
the  light  repast  which  is  actually  served  up,  can  produce  only 
surprise  and  mortification,  the  worse  for  being  gratuitous.  Both 
author  and  reader  lose  so  much  by  it,  that  we  sincerely  hope  we 
may  never  meet  with  an  experiment  of  the  kind  again.  From 
the  same  cause,  another  ridicule  attaches  to  the  Piary  and  Re- 
marks in  their  present  shape.  Their  pretension  to  philosophical 
superiority  over  former  publications  on  the  United  States,  is  abso- 
lutely ludicrous. 

Cambuscan's  story,  ^  left  half  told,'  unluckily  stopped  short  As 
far  as  it  went,  it  was,  however,  a  striking  part-performance  of  an 
intended  whole.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  Captain  Mar- 
ryat's  American  story.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  first  por- 
tion is  cap£^ble  of  being  usefully  connected  with  the  second, 
supposing  the  second  portion  to  be  written  in  conformity  with 
the  original  engagement.  There  are  some  pleasant  stories  in 
this  first  portion — some  (what  are  meant  to  be)  grave  discussions 
— heavy  subjects  lightly  handled  ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  used  as  either  fact  or  argument,  in  any  work  which  shall  be 
seriously  designed  to  show,  by  competent  analysis,  the  effects 
of  a  new  government  and  climate  upon  an  English  race.  Gossip 
does  not  easily  become  philosophy — least  of  all,  the  philosophy 
of  a  system.  The  book  which  Captain  Marryat  has  given  us,  is 
therefore  not  only  not  the  book,  but  it  is  not  even  a  part  of  the 
book,  which  he  had  promised.  While  he  has  not  performed  a  tittle 
of  his  undertaking,  may  it  not  happen,  nevertheless^  that  he 
has  established  the  converse,  and  proved  that  the  undertaking  is 
one  which  he  never  can  perform?  This,  we  think.  Captain 
Marryat  has  done— at  least  it  is  a  point  on  whichy  slightly  as  lie 
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has  ^proached  hia  subject,  he  has  thrown  as  much  light  as  a 
reasonable  person  could  desire.  Sundry  generalizations  of  human 
nature  and  democracy,  are  interspersed  amongst  the  anecdotes. 
They  are  coarse  and  rash,  and  can  conciliate  no  confidence 
towards  him  as  a  philosopher.  Passing  on  to  his  anecdotes,  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  much  less  the  air  of  sober  history  than 
of  petulant  and  facetious  caricature.  The  bias  under  which  they 
have  been  selected,  and  the  temper  with  which  they  are  narrated, 
are  equally  £atal  to  him  as  an  observer.  The  moral  and  intellect 
tual  nature  of  a  people,  is  too  serious  a  question  to  be  determined 
by  a  superficial  judgment,  passed  upon  superficial  evidence.  A 
theory  of  national  character,  deduced  as  the  positive  effects  of 
certain  causes,  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  and  baffling  sub* 
ject  which  man  in  a  state  of  society  presents.  It  is  an  enterprise 
of  wonderful  ambition  and  extent.  To  draw  up  a  correct  and 
complete  statement  of  the  various  elements  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  character  of  a  nation — to  verify  the  appropriate 
phenomena — to  mark  their  several  classes  and  proportions,  is  only 
to  make  the  first  preliminary  steps.  This  is  merely  the  collect- 
ing and  describing  the  materials,  from  which  a  higher  philosophy 
is  to  construct  a  system  and  reason  out  its  laws.  Yet  Captain 
Marryat  may.  depend  upon  it,  that  few  men  are  possessed  of  the 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  impartiality,  to  which  it  would  be  safe 
to  trust  even  this  lower  work. 

Captain  Marryat,  as  every  body  knows,  is  sailor  and  novel- 
ist by  profession.  Both  his  old  callings  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
new  one.  He  may  be  right  in  saying,  ^  After  all,  there  is  noN 
^  thing  like  being  a  captain!'  Nevertheless,  a  life  at  sea  is  a 
sorry  preparation  for  judging  of  life  ashore.  Every  thing  seems 
to  sufi^er  there  ^  some  sea  change.'  Upon  the  great  faculties  and 
qualities  which  it  quickens,  it  also  impresses  a  form  and  colour  of 
its  own.  No  landsman  can  have  been  on  board  a  ship  a  week, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sensible  house-dog  is 
more  like  the  people  he  has  left  at  home,  than  most  of  his  new  com- 
panions ;  and  that  it  would  be  nearly  as  capable  of  solving  prob- 
lems on  national  character.  The  talents  and  habits  of  a  novelist, 
ai:e  scarcely  less  unfavourable.  A  habitual  story-teller  prefers 
invention  to  description.  He  delights  in  sailing  before  the  wind, 
and  letting  his  humour  take  its  course.  He  writes  for  efiect ; 
at  one  and  .the  same  time  stiffening  his  characters  into  arbitrary 
consistency,  and  throwing  both  persons  and  things  into  contrasts 
beyond  what  exists  in  nature.  On  this  account,  works  of  imagi- 
natioUf  even  when  they  are  professedly  founded  on  or  dealing 
iRtbreal  life,  are  top  often  false  and  mischievous  represen ta- 
lons p£  i^n  •  NoW)  an  nuthor  is  seldom  wiser  than  hia  works.    In 
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the  oonvoifiioo  of  a  gtesA  adrooate  iiito'a  p^i  judj^  there  it 
maofa  to  overoome  and  alter,  at  well  at  to  acquire.  But  tbit  nieta* 
nuN^photit  it  not  to  entire  at  that  throng  which  a  tnecettfiil 
novelist  must  past,  before  he  can  turn  himself  into  a  philosopher  or 
historian.  A  tendency  to  otFer<-confidence  is  among  the  risks  to 
which  sea^^eaptains  and  writers  of  fiction  are  exposed.  The  firet 
of  these  eonfideneet  was  the  ruin  of  Captain  Hall'^-^the  second 
of  Mrs  TroUope-^in  their  ambitiout  workt  upon  America.  Hat 
Captain  Marryat  ever  asked  himself  whether  he  is  likely  to  fare 
better,  from  combining  in  his  own  person  the  disqualifications 
of  both  ? 

It  wat  Mr  Mill,  we  think,  who  considered  himself  better  fitted 
to  write  a  history  of  India,  because  he  bad  never  been  there. 
This  paradox  was  at  least  intelligible.  But  that  a  commentator 
on  a  people  should  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of  observing  them 
for  bimteir,  and  thould  resolve,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  there,  on 
avoiding  them  as  much  as  possible,  is  to  take  more  trouble  than 
the  breathing  of  their  air,  or  the  looking  at  the  mere  outsides  of 
their  existence,  can  possibly  be  worth*  At  a  distance,  the  eritie 
might  havte  collected  and  compared  his  heartays,  and  arbitrated 
diem  without  fear  or  favour :  once  on  the  spot,  this  can  no  longer 
be  the  case.  The  necessary  equanimity  and  fairness  were  en- 
dangered (perhaps  irretrievably)  when  the  bitter  sense  of  having 
been  *  insulted  and  annoyed  from  nearly  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
^the  other,'  had  been  excifed.  A  larger  and  more  advantageous 
experience  of  American  society  than  that  of  inns  and  steam-boats, 
might  have  corrected  these  impressions.  It  was  a  possibility  of 
which  the  people,  before  he  made  up  his  mind  on  them  as  a  whole, 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit.  But  Captain  Marryat  got  out  of 
humour  almost  at  starting,  and  denied  himself  the  opportunity. 
^  I  had  not  (he  says)  been  three  weeks  in  the  country,  before  I 
^  decided  upon  accepting  no  more  invitations,  even  charily  as  they 
^  were  made.'  So  much  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Americans 
in  private.     On  hit  visit  to  Saratoga,  he  informs  us,  *  people's 

<  pockets  were  empty,  and  Saratoga  was  to  let.  The  consequence 
^  was,  that  I  remained  a  week  there,  and  should  haire  remained 

<  much  longer,  had  I  not  been  warned,  by  repeated  arrivals,  that 
^  the  visiters  were  increasing,  and  that  I  should  be  no  longer  alone.* 
So  much  for  hit  intercourse  with  l^e  Americans  in  public.  There 
it  a  time  for  all  tkingt.  The  solitary  grandeur  of  the  quarter^* 
deck*  and  the  silent  musings  of  the  study,  have  their  charms;  and 
a  pamonate  longing  to  fly  (torn  the  haunts  of  men,  to  *  oceaci 
^  prairies  and  wild  forestt,'  it  doubtless  very  fine.  But  the  ro^ 
manoe  of  spleenand  sentiment  on  this  occasion,  was  unfortunately^ 
ift>  coBtvmdiction  with  the  very  object  of  Ms  Journey.    If  we  are  to 
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b^ve  CaptttH  Mairyat't  own  aoooont  of  his  iii6odiiicti»>absM6«^^ 
tiom  and  efttrangemeiaU,  he  did  not  affiord  hioiself  a  «haiicft  with- 
the  Americane.  With  the  ?ed  man,  the  real  penikman  of  North. 
Ameripa,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  moFe  at  home. 

These  flippancies  are  probably  not  to  be  taken  to  the  lettar/ 
They  show,  however,  (to  gay  the  least  of  them,)  that  Captain' 
Marryat  very  nnnecessariiy  narrowed  his  ftphere  of  observation  i 
apd  that  what  he  did  observe  must  have  fallen  into  a  erueible  ill 
adapted  to  the  ftirnishing  seientific  tests  of  tf  uth«  The  levity  witb 
which  the  book  is  written,  is  also  often  disagf  eeably  out  of  keep^ 
ing  with  its  professed  object,  and  very  embarrassif^  besides^ 
We  protest  that  we  oarniot  guess  whether  his  notice  of  nineopint 
at  Niagara  is  in  jest  or  earnest.   '  I  was  very  fond  of  frequenting^ 

*  their  alleys,  not  only  for  the  exercise,  but  beeause,  among  tM 

*  various  ways  of  estimating  character,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
^  that  there  was  none  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  esdmato 

*  formed  by  the  manner  in  which  people  roll  the  balk^  especially 
<  the  ladies/  Other  iacidenti  are  clear  of  doubt ;  yet  seem  but 
frivolous  applications  of  the  ancient  maxim,  that  the  way  the  wind 
blows  will  be  best  seen  by  throwing  up  a  straw.  Thus  the  eva^ 
sion  of  a  foolish  act  against  nine-pins,  by  means  of  advertising 
^  ten-pins  played  here,'  is  made  a  Star- Chamber  matter.  It  takes- 
rank  as  the  first  illustration  of  a  general  assertion.^signifying  na 
less,  than  that  ^  every  state  enactment  to  uphold  the  morals,  or  for 

*  the  better  regulation  of  society,  is  immediately  opposed  by  the 
^  sovereign  ^ople.'  This,  to  be  sure,  is  philosophy  made  easy 
to  the  humblest  capacity.  If  Captain  Marryat  has  been  com- 
pelled, by  his  wilfulness  and  exclusiveness,  to  piece  out  his  argu-» 
ment  with  insufficient  evidence,  and  with  the  odds  and  ends  of 
silly  stories,  the  necessity,  instead  of  being  an  excuse,  is  a  sericms 
aggravation.  Every  nation  has  a  Joe  Miller  of  its  owq.  But 
they  are  good  guide-books  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Our  tra-» 
velier's  inclinations  were  plainly  magnetized  so  powerfully  in  one 
direction,  (witness  his  Tower  Hamlets  canvass,  and  has  modd  of 
accounting  for  Irish  crime  in  the  present  volumes,)  that  when^e^ 
be  quotes  American  authority^  it  is  deurable  to  know  who  th^ 
persons  were.  ' 

An  analysis  of  human  nature  bdng  the  talisman  by  which  Cap- 
tain Marryat  is  to  work  his  wonders — the  discovery  of  what  it 
means  will  enable  us  to  divine  what  sort  of  treasures  we  are  to 
expect  from  it.  His  first  and  principal  point  is  the  identity  of 
human  nature,  This  is  a  portable  maxim,  and  disposes  of 
numerous  dilemmas.  For  instance,  is  the  question*-^ What  good 
is  to  be  derived  from  penitentiaries?  the  answer  is—*  Man- 
^khid  have  been,  and  will  be,  the  sande^*     Are  the  Easterii 
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states  to  transfer  their  English  partialities  to  the  Western  ?  <  Self- 

*  interest  governs  the  world/  Why  does  a  railroad  pass  through 
a  Rhode  bland  churchyard  ? — '  After  all,  it  is  but  human  nature. 

*  I  have  run  over  the  world  a  longr  while,  and  have  always  ob- 

*  served  that  people  are  very  religiouS)  so  long  as  religion  does 
.*  not  interfere  with  their  pockets.  But,  with  gold  in  the  one 
^  hand  and  godliness  in  the  other»  the  tangible  is  always  prefer- 

*  red  to  the  immateriaL'  The  paragraph  proceeds,  inconsistently 
enough,  to  suppose  that  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  otherwise  in 
England.  An  identity  which  admits  of  such  exceptions,  which 
sends  its  apostle  abroad  for  new  modifications  of  it,  and  on  which, 
as  on  a  groundwork,  the  variations  and  peculiarities  of  democracy 
are  tcr  be  demonstrated  and  displayed,  proves  to  be  the  slang  of  a 
vei^  cheap  philosophy,  and  nothing  more. 

Perfectibility  is  no  part  of  Captain  Marryat*s  creed.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Human  nature,  it  appears,  is  so  far  to  be  pre- 
sumed against,  that  at  every  stage  of  society  experiments  for 
raising  the  average  pf  its  virtues,  especially  its  severe  ones,  are 
fallacies  which  must  end  in  failure.  Accordingly,  the  words  ^  a 
moral  people,  and  the  moral  states,'  provoke  him  like  an  assump- 
tion against  a  universal  law.  The  practical  lesson  follow^.  Few 
novelties  would  seem  to  be  of  more  questionable  policy  than 
schemes  by  individuals  or  societies  for  bettering  mankind. 
Poor  Connecticut  is  an  example  of  what  a  country  comes 
to  from  trying  to  be  over  good.      ^  At  present  there  is  no 

*  theatre  in  Connecticut,  nor  does  any  body  venture  to  propose 
^  one.    The  proprietors  of  one  of  the  equestrian  studs  made  their 

*  appearance  at  the  confines  of  the  state,  and  intimated  that  they 

*  wished  to  perform ;  but  were  given  to  understand  that  their 

*  horses  would  be  confiscated  if  they  entered  the  state.     Th^ 

*  consequence  is,  that  Connecticut  is  the  dullest,  most  disagree- 

*  able  state  in  the  Union ;  and,  if  I  am  to  believe  the  Americans 
^  themselves,  so  far  from  the  morals  of  the  community  being  kept 
^  uncontaminated  by  this  rigour,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case-^ 

*  especially  as  respects  the  college  students,  who  are  in  the  secret 

*  practice  of  more  vice  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  establish- 
^  ment  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.    But,  even  if  I  had  not  been  so 

*  informed  by  creditable  people,  I  should  have  decided  in  my  own 

*  mind  that  such  was  the  case.  Human  nature  is  every  where  the 
^  same.*  What  is  true  of  Connecticut  must  be  true  of  Massa- 
ohusets  also.  One  sign  only,  however,  happens  to  be  mentioned 
of  the  probable  falling  away  of  Massachusets.  And  this  is  an  anti- 
cipated triumph,  at  the  next  election,  of  the  *  topers'  over  the  ^  tee- 

*  totallers.'  In  that  event  it  is  declared,  that  *it  will  be  satisfactorily 
^  proved,  that  in  the  very  enlightened  moral  state  of  Massachusets^ 
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'  n,  there  are  more  intemperate  flian  sober 

''  'Ejections  against  tee-totalism  which  Cap- 

ta  .  adopts,  and  that  moralists  of  the  genus 

oJ  t  have  even  denounced  Temperance  So- 

ci  le  logic  of  the  anticipated  proof,  it  must 

be  admitted,  is  \vorthy  of  the  principle  to  be  proved.     With  the 
suspicions  ^vhich  Capiain  Marryat  entertains  of  the  poisonous 
reaction  which  follows  excessive  elTorlsat  heing  better  than  one's 
neighbours,  it  may  he  expected  that  he  will  find  the  evil  fruits 
to  ripen  soonest  in  small  communities.   Hence  his  discovery  that 
'  his  own  opinion  of  human  nature  was  correct,  and  the  conduct  of 
'  the  Shakers  not  altogether  so.'     Hence  his  complaint  that  many 
'  philanthropical  socitties,  from  being  pushed  too  far,  have  done 
'  great  mischief,  and  have  much  assisted  to  demoralize  society.' 
Hence  his  fear  that  associations  for  the  suppression  of  vice  are 
tho  ruin  of  the  innocent,  by  publishing  its  statistics.  Hence,  too, 
a  more  comprehensive  maxim,  which  seems  greatly  to  abridge  and 
contradict  the  supposed  advantages  even  of  the  social  s'tate : — 
*  Gregarious  animals  are  by  nature  inoffensive,  but,  upheld  and 
'  stimulated  by  each  other,  they  become  formidable.    So  it  is  with 
'  man.'     The  direction  in  which  the  zeal  and  sympathy  of  public 
bodies  are  represented  to  be  so  alarming,  is  certainly  characteris- 
tic.    The  co-operation  of  numbers  in  Moral  Reform  Societies 
and  at  Revivals — that  is,  public  meetings  for  charity  and  prayer 
— are  the  express  occasion  of  the  censure;  for  while  the  church 
is  to  he  bhnt  against  these  objects,  it  is  declared,  in  the  repri- 
mand on  Coimecticut,  that  the  theatre  is  to  be  kept  open  for  its 
own.     We  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  a  more  just 
aiul  reasonable  feeling,  to  wish  both  of  them  open  and  both  full. 
A  theory  of  the  uniformity  of  human  nature,  which  should 
leave  things  as  they  are,  would  at  least  let  us  know  the  worst; 
but,  according  to  Captain  Marryat,  a  process  of  deterioration, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  is  a  part  of  the  uniformity.     It 
was  a  favourite  speculation  of  earlier  ages,  that  the  earth  was  to 
w^ar  out,  and  that  its  productions  were  in  a  course  of  gradual 
i  assent  to  the  virtues  of  barbarians,  and  to 
iicestors,  was  in  harmony  with  this  opinion; 
It's  view  of  the  principle  of  population  is 
He  takes  away  from  us  the  hope  for  future 
s  which   Mr  Mallhus  allowed  us,  in  some    . 
eyes.  '  Washington  left  America  as  an  infant  i 
id  I  may  add  a  virtuous,  republic;  but  the   j 
;  country  has  undergone  as  much  change  as 
nd  it  has  now  settled  down  into  any  thing 
icy.     Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  :  a  republic 
VOL.  LXX.   KO.  CXLI.  I 
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*  may  be  formed,  and  may  continue  in  healthy  existence  when 
<  regulated  by  a  small  body  of  men ;  but  as  men  increase  and 

*  multiply,  so  do  they  deteriorate — the  closer  they  are  packed 

*  the  more  vicious  they  become,  and  consequently  the  more 

*  vicious  become  their  institutions.     Washington  and  his  coadju-- 

*  tors  had  no  power  to  control  the  nature  of  man  J  The  simplicity 
of  this  statement  is  beyond  all  price.  The  general  proposition 
which  it  affirms  has  only  to  be  true,  and  Captain  Marryat's  decla- 
ration, that  he  was  about  to  build  on  *  a  sure  foundation,*^  which 
other  people  had  overlooked,  is  at  once  explained  and  justified. 
If  the  proposition  be  true,  the  history  of  the  world,  in  every  quar- 
ter of  it  and  in  all  ages,  must  be  crowded  with  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  two  facts  upon  which  its  truth  depends.  First,  men 
must  always  have  got  worse  as  they  multiplied  and  concentrated 
themselves ;  and  next,  their  political  institutions  must  have  be- 
come more  and  more  democratical  in  proportion  as  men  got 
worse.  The  history  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  man  assuredly 
correspond.  We  need  hardly  ask,  whether  such  is  the  evidence 
which  history  supplies  ? 

Betwixt  a  work  on  human  nature  and  a  work  on  democracy, 
composed  by  Captain  Marryat,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  was  the  most  original  and  profound.  Accord- 
ing to  his  political  nomenclature,  a  republic  is  in  the  main  dis- 
tinguished from  a  democracy  by  the  freedom  of  its  government 
from  pledges,  instructions,  and  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
majority.  By  a  republic,  he  understands  that  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  persons  possessed  of  most  talent  and 
wisdom,  having  been,  by  some  means  or  another,  selected  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  a  people,  are  left  to  their  own  judg- 
ment what  course  they  shall  pursue.  But  the  principle  sinks 
into  a  democracy  when  the  persons  selected  by  the  people  to 
represent  them,  instead  of  being  allowed  any  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  have  only  to  obey  the  will  of  the  majority,  *  as  is 

*  now  in  America.'  If  Captain  Marryat  intends  his  readers  to 
profit  by  his  distinctions,  he  must  attend  to  them  himself.  He 
afterwards  destroys  the  above  distinction,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, when  he  observes,  that  *  in  a  republic,  or  democracy,  the 

*  people  will  rule  in  every  thing,'  The  temptation  of  confound- 
ing the  Americans  with  an  enigma  which  they  will  feel,  *  although 

*  tney  will  not  acknowledge  it,'  leads  him  to  a  further  incon- 
gruity.    He  adds,  it  is  singular  to  remark  *  how  much  mote 

*  republican  England  is  in  her  institutions  than  America.'  If  the 
rentark  is  singular,  the  example  given  in  confirmation  of  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  so.  The  description  of  a  republic  having  beeh| 
that  the  ablest  persons  are  selected  to  frovern  in  it,  and  are  thea 
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left  to  their  own  discretion,  the  executive  magistracies  of  the  two 
countries  are  compared  with  each  other,  by  way  of  showing 
the  greater  republicanisitt  of  England.  The  point  of  comparison 
consists  in  contrasting  the  qualifications  wnich  are  considered 
necessary  for  a  president,  with  those  of  a  female  of  eighteen  years 
of  age ! 

Mere  fragments  of  a  theory  of  democracy,  or  of  the  govern- 
ment of  all  by  all,  as  explained  in  the  last  paragraph,  are  all  that 
can  be  picked  up  and  put  together  out  of  the  present  volumes. 
The  result,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  flattering  to  a  majority  assem- 
bled under  this  form  of  political  communion ;  since,  in  every  in- 
stance incidentally  alluded  to,  a  case  much  more  to  their  disad- 
vantage is  supposed  than  an  even  chance  between  right  and 
wrong-  When  Montesquieu  required  superior  virtue  as  a  condi- 
tion or  consequence  of  a  popular  government,  he  required,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Marryat,  as  far  as  a  democracy  is  concerned, 
an  impossibility  and  a  contradiction.  The  other  circumstances  of 
America  must  be  favourable  indeed,  or  they  can  never  counteract 
the  causes  of  demoralization,  which  he  assumes  to  be  inherent  in 
a  democracy;  and  some  of  this  he  introduces  us  to  upon  this  the 
threshold  of  his  work. 

Democracy,  as  far  as  it  represents  the  levelling  principle  of  j 
equality,  is  opposed  to  honesty  and  property.     *  There  always  I 

*  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  want  of  moral  principle  in  all  Radi- 

*  cals ;  indeed,  the  levelling  principles  of  radicalism  are  adverse 

*  to  the  sacred  rights  of  meum  et  tuum,' 

Democracy,  from  the  same  cause,  encourages  insubordination  | 
to  the  law,  and  partiality  in  its  administration.     ^  Justice  as  well  t 

*  as  religion  will  ^be  interfered  with  by  the  despotism  of  the 

*  democracy.*  To  hear  that  in  this  state  of  things,  the  lawyers, 
notwithstanding,  are  its  natural  aristocracy,  may  be  received,  we 
should  hope,  as  a  circumstance  in  mitigation. 

Democracy,  by  the  tyranny  which  the  laity  exercise  over  the  , 
ministers  of  democratical  churches,  breaks  up  as  well  as  breaks  { 
down  the  clergy,  whom  it  first  degrades,  and  then  overworks ; 
while,  from  the  worship  of  money  to  which  it  is  sold,  body  and 
soul,  it  destroys  religion  itself.  This,  we  are  assured,  would 
take  place  to  a  certain  extent  under  an  establishment :  it  follows 
inevitably  under  the  Voluntary  system.  *  Those  who  live  under  a 

*  democracy  have  but  one  pursuit^  but  one  object  to  gain^  which  is 

*  wealth,  rio  one  can  serve  God  and  Mammon.'  *  Under  a  demo- 
«  cracy,  therefore,  you  must  look  for  religion  among  the  women, 

*  not  among  the  men ;  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 

*  United  States/ 
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A  democracy  merges  all  ambitions  and  distinctions  in  the  pride 
of  wealth.     *  A  virtue  directed  into  a  wrong  channel,  may,  by 

*  circumstances,  prove  little  better  than  (even  if  it  does  not  sink 

*  down  into)  actual  vice.     Hence  it  is  that  a  democratic  form  of 

*  government  is  productive  of  such  demoralizing  eflFects*  Its 
^  rewards  are  few.     Honours  of  every  description,  which  stir  up 

*  the  soul  of  man  to  noble  deeds — worthy  incitements,  they  have 

*  nono.  The  only  compensation  they  can  offer  for  services  is 
^  money.'  The  acquisition  of  money,  consequently,  becomes 
there  the  great  spring  of  action  :  not  through  avarice,  but  from 
ostentation  — *  the  eifect  of  ambition  directed  into  a  wrong 
^  channel.'  And  this  is  called  human  nature  !  As  if  the  only 
honours  which  a  community  has  to  bestow  were  a  peerage,  or  a 
place  at  court ;  and  the  love  of  our  fellow-citizens  was  no  incite- 
ment (at  least  no  worthy  one)  to  noble  deeds ! 

Political  ambition  in  a  democracy,  however,  is  so  far  from 
being  merged  in  the  ambition  of  being  rich,  that  we  are  told 
in  another  place,  that  democracy,  after  all,  actually  reduces  the 
value  of  money  while  it  inflames  the  lust  of  power.  What  irre- 
concilable opposites  are  system-mongers  obliged  to  swallow, 
without  attempting  to  digest  them !     *  Wealth  can  give  some 

*  importance,  but  wealth  in  a  democracy  gives  an  importance  which 

*  is  so  common  to  many^  that  it  loses  much  of  its  value.*  From 
the  highest  stations  being  open  to  all,  the  ambitious  multitude 
are  continually  struggling  for  preferment  in  the  tumultuous  sea 
of  democracy ;  where,  of  course,  they  are  as  continually  disap- 
pointed. Notwithstanding  those  disappointments,  the  restless 
Americans  are,  by  way  of  illustration,  represented  as  being 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  wealth  for  power.     *  The  effects,  there - 

*  fore,  of  a  democracy  are,  first,  to  raise  an  inordinate  ambition 

*  among  the  people,  and  then  to  cramp  the  very  ambition  which 
^  it  has  raised.*  '  Hence  another  species  of  demoralizing  reaction.' 
The  ambition,  thus  unsatisfied,  finds  for  itself  a  double  vent ; 
one,  in  aggrandizing  the  nation  by  whatever  means;  the  other, 
in  forming  associations,  all  of  which  (whatever  may  be  their  ob- 
ject, whether  religious  or  philanthropical)  *  connect  themselves 
alike  with  politics.' 

Stinginess  is  another  characteristic  vice  of  a  democratical 
government.  *  There  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  any  thing 
'  like  liberality  under  a  democratic  form  of  government,* 

.Slander  and  duels  also  flourish  under  it.   *  Slander  and  detrac- 

*  tion  are  the  inseparable  evils  of  a  democracy;  and  as  neither 

*  public  nor  private  characters  are  spared,  and  the  law  is  impo- 

*  tent  to  protect  them,  men  have  no  other  resource  than  to  defend 
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*  their  reputations  with  their  lives,  or  to  deter  the  defamer  by  the 

*  risk  which  he  must  incur/  '  Duelling  always  has  been,  and 
^  always  will  be,  one  of  the  evils  of  democracy/ 

The  truth  of  these  general  proposiiions  concerning  democracy, 
will  not  be  proved  by  simply  proving  the  existence  of  facts  which 
correspond  with  them  in  democratical  communities.  The  facts 
may  be  the  result  of  other  causes.  To  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
proofs,  it  must  be  shown  that  they  prevail  to  a  greater  degree 
under  a  democracy  than  would  have  been  the  case,  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  under  a  different  form  of  government. 
Democracy  is  properly  answerable  only  for  such  excess.  Before 
this  problem  can  be  worked  out,  sufficient  means,  by  which  the 
supposed  excess  can  be  identified  and  ascertained,  must  both 
exist   and  be  applied.      Captain    Marryat  vows — *  I  have  not 

*  written  one  line  of  this  work'  (jokes  and  broad  farce,  we 
suppose,  included)  *  without  deliberation  and  examination.  What 

*  I  have  already  done  has  cost  me  much  labour ;  what  I  have 

*  still  to  do  will  cost  me  more/  Upon  this  statement,  and  after 
full  delib^ation,  examination,  and  much  labour  also,  upon 
our  part,  we  are  satisfied  that  hi»  friends  can  show  him  no 
greater  kindness  than  by  prevailing  on  him  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  going  on.  If  Jiuman  nature  always  were  the  same, 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  it  would  nevertheless  be  wanted  to  verify 
the  characteristic  evils  of  democracy  than  his  simple  metaphysics. 
But  human  nature  is  far  from  being  a  fixed  quantity,  every  where 
the  same:  especially  when  the  question  to  be  determined,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  human  nature,  is  the  power  of  a  people  for  self-government. 

Democracy  means  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  democracy,  accordingly,  must  vary  with 
all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  condition  of  that  majority ; 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral*  These  are  infinitely  different, 
not  only  in  different  countries,  but  in  the  same  country  at  differ- 
ent times.  Thus,  Captain  Marryat  has  himself  made  up  his 
mind  on  one  point,  which  is,  '  that,  with  all  its  imperfections, 

*  democracy  is  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to  the  present 
^  condition  of  America^  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  one  under  which  the 

*  country  has  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  the  most  rapid 

*  advances.'  In  the  same  manner,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  cir- 
cumstances not  only  may  be  supposed,  but  have  existed,  in  which 
the  average  of  the  mural  evils  which  are  mentioned  above,  as 
being  characteristic  of  it,  would  (to  say  the  least)  be  as  low  under 

a  democracy  as  under  any  other  government.  We  are  no  general  | 
admirers  of  democracy ; — the  periods  are  so  short,  and  the  places  j 
so  few,  in  which  it  has  any  probability  of  succeeding.  But  our  ob- 
jections to  it  are  political  only.     There  are  many  societies  which 
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we  think  it  might  politically  destroy;  few  which  we  think  it 
would  morally  corrupt.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  the  widen- 
ing the  channels  of  power  will  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  those 
to  whom  the  consideration  of  social  interests,  and  the  exercise 
of  public  trusts,  are  thus  extended ;  while  no  kind  of  virtue, 
that  we  ever  heard  of,  can  suffer  much  from  the  loss  of  a  Court 
and  of  a  hereditary  Nobility. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  political  science  has  less 
dependence  upon  a  few  trivial  assumptions  concerning  human 
nature,  than  on  enlarged  comparisons  of  governments ;  and  on  a 
full  investigation  into  the  changes  which  are  introduced  into  so- 
ciety by  civilisation,  under  its  several  forms  and  at  its  different 
stages.  In  that  case.  Captain  Marryat's  incompetency  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  democracy  is  only  so  much  the  more  evident. 
Aristotle,  before  he  composed  his  ^  Politics,'  is  said  to  have  com- 
pared together  four  hundred  constitutions.  Captain  Marryat 
has  come  forward  to  reason  out  the  character  of  the  American 
people  from  the  nature  of  American  democracy.  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  he  has  not  been  at  the  pains  of  reading  a  commentary  upon 
its  history,  so  direct  and  indispensable  as  the  Memoirs  of  Jeffer- 
son ;  a  man  who  was  as  much  the  father  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
United  States,  as  Washington  was  father  of  the  Republic.  If 
he  had  ever  read  that  very  instructive  book,  (I.  17,)  he  would 
have  been  aware  bow  grossly  a  Mr  Vaughan  of  Philadelphia  was 
hoaxing  him,  when  he  talked  of  having  discovered  the  original 
draft  of  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence.'  He  might  as  well 
have  talked  of  discovering  Magna  Charta, 

Irregularities,  disturbing  the  smoothness  of  the  argument,  rise 
up  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  task,  quite  sufficient  to  have 
arrested  the  course  of  a  less  unsuspecting  reasoner.  Certain  con- 
sequences of  democracy  are  laid  down  as^so  many  universal  truths. 
In  this  case,  facts  corresponding  with  the  allegations  must  equally 
occur  over  every  part  of  the  United  States;  since  every  part  of  the 
United  States  is  equally  subject  to  democracy.  In  accordance 
with  this  supposition,  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  in  these  volumes 
of  there  being  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  different 
portions  of  the  Union — except  incidentally  and  by-the-by; 
whereas  nothing  is  more  notorious,  than  that  in  fact  the  greatest 
possible  difference  prevails ;  and  that  the  difference  between  one 
state  and  another  is  as  obvious  in  the  points  above  mentioned 
as  being  characteristic  of  democracy,  as  in  any  other  point  what- 
ever. The  necessity  of  this  species  of  discrimination  was  never 
more  positively  avowed  in  a  preface  than  on  this  occasion ;  and 
Bever  afterwards  more  marvellously  overlooked  in  the  body  of  the 
work«   To  do  justice  to  ^  all  partiesi  AmeHca  should  be  ej^amin^d 
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*  and  portrayed  piecemeal^  every  state  separately ;  for  every 
^  ftate  is  different,  running  down  the  scale  from  refinement  to  a 
^  state  of  barbarism  almost  unprecedented.  It  is  hardly  possible 
^  to  make  a  remark,  which  may  be  considered  as  general  to  a 

*  country  where  the  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  are  so  exten* 

*  sive.     Even  on  that  point  upon  which  one  might  venture  most 

*  safely  to  generalize,  (indeedl )mme\y^  the  effect  of  a  demo« 

*  cratical  form  of  government  upon  the  mass,  your  observations 
^  must  be  taken  with  some  exceptions.'  After  this,  it  seems  at 
first  sight  inconceivable  how  Captain  Marryat  should,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  have  proceeded  to  discuss  America  as  a  whole. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  reason.  And  what  if  the  reason  should 
be  nothing  less,  than  that  to  have  observed  the  distinction  would 
have  been  to  destroy  the  book  ? 

Again,  the  degeneracy  of  the  people  is  not  merely  assumed  as 
a  probability  from  a'ppearances.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  sen- 
tences which  we  have  extracted,  that,  considering  the  increase  and 
concentration  of  their  numbers,  things  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise. No  sooner,  however,  does  it  fall  in  with  Captain  Marryat's 
object  to  bring  forward  other  causes  of  their  degeneracy,  than 
his  logic  and  candour  are  both  forgotten.  For  instance,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  is  pronounced  to  be 
immoral.  The  reader,  it  is  thought,  may  wish  to  hear  some 
evidence  for  this  assertion.     He  is  told,  that  *  the  evidence  that 

*  it  is  so,  is  in  the  demoralization  which  has  taken  place  in  the 

*  United  States  since  the  era  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
'  and   which  fact   is  freely   admitted   by   so   many    American 

*  writers.'  We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  alleged  demoralization  can  be,  of  itself,  no  evidence 
at  all  against  the  system  of  education  ;  if,  as  their  numbers  aug- 
mented, the  demoralization  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  aug- 
mented numbers.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  chapter 
on  Religion.  This  chapter  enumerates  sundry  other  causes  of 
degeneracy;  and  the  first  it  mentions,  so  far  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  closer  packing  of  increasing  numbers,  is  in 
positive  contradiction  .to  it.     ^  Not  fifty  years  back,  at  the  time 

*  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  not  the  American  com- 

*  munity  one  of  the  most  virtuous  in  existence  ?  Snch  was  in- 
^  deed  the  case,  as  it  is  now  equally  certain  that  they  are  one  of 
^  the  mb^t  demoralized.  The  question  is,  then,  what  can  have 
'  created  such  a  change  in  the  short  period  of  fifty  years?     The 

*  onhf  reply  that  can  be  given  is,  that  as  the  Americans,  in  their 

<  eagerness  to  possess  new  lands,  pushed  away  into  the  west,  so 

*  did  they  leave  civilisation  behind)  and  return  to  ignorance  and 

<  barbfurisp:— they  scattered  %)m9  poj^ukUop^  and  the  word  of  Qoii.* 
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*  was  not  to  be  heard  in  tlie  wilderness.     That  as  she  increased 

*  her  slave  states,  so  did  she  give  employment,  land,  and  power, 

*  to  those  who  were  indifferent  to  all  law,  human  or  divine.     And 

*  as,  since  the  formation  of  the  Union,  the  people  have  yearly 

*  gained  advantages  over  the  Government  until  they  now  control 

*  it,  so  have  they  controlled  and  fettered  Religion  until  it  pro- 

*  duces  no  good  fruits.     Add  to  this,  the  demoralizing  effects  of 

*  a  democracy,  which  turns  the  thoughts  of  all  to  Mammon ;  and 

*  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  rapid  fall  is  not  so  very  sur- 

*  prising.'  An  *  only  reply'  ought  not  to  be  altogether  independent 
of,  still  less  partly  inconsistent  with,  a  more  general  reason  pre- 
viously assigned.  Captain  Marryat  says,  he  never  prophesies. 
He  anticipates,  however,  that  the  United  States  will  break  up, 
sooner  or  later,  under  new  institutions.  What  these  institutions 
will  be,  is  a  curious  speculation.  For,  with  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, the  institutions  are  to  become  worse ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
guess  what  is  the  form  of  government  which,  in  Captain  Mar- 
ryat's  opinion,  would  be  worse  than  a  democracy. 

i  Many  men  might  collect  materials  for  a  house  who  could  not 
build  one.  This,  however,  is  not  Captain  Marryat's  case.  He 
is  scarcely  better  fitted  for  the  humbler  than  for  the  higher  oflSce. 
The  Diary  and  remarks  abundantly  exemplify  his  mode  of  veri- 
fying facts,  and  of  applying  them.  On  this  point  it  would  be 
useless  to  wait  for  further  evidence.  There  is  such  a  want  of 
range  and  precision  in  his  personal  observations — so  little  of 
sceptical  sagacity  in  his  scrutiny  of  the  information  of  others — 
so  wide  a  departure  in  his  statements,  here  and  there,  from  the 
severity  of  historical  narrative,  that  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  is 
necessarily  thrown  over  the  whole.  His  imagination  is  plainly 
at  times  at  its  old  tricks — forgetting  the  difference  of  the  object 
on  which  he  is  now  engaged.  The  clever  conversation  in  the 
stage-coach  between  the  lady  of  the  plush  and  the  lady  of  the 
silk  bonnet,  (both  ladies^)  is  an  instance  of  the  latitude  which 
professional  story-tellers  allow  themselves  in  dressing  up  a  story. 
No  person,  as  long  as  a  story  is  told  him  for  amusement  only,  will 
be  so  much  his  own  enemy  as  to  ask  what  part  of  it  is  embellish- 
ment, and  what  part  truth.  But  stories  which  are  to  settle  the 
reputation  of  a  people,  ought  to  lay  their  account  upon  being 
looked  into  after  another  fashion.  It  is  proper  then  to  ask,  how 
far  Captain  Marryat  is  a  safe  authority  for  the  facts  which  he 
repeats,  and  the  conclusions  which  he  infers. 

In  his  chapter  on  Credit,  Captain  Marryat  is  prepared  to  deny 
the  honesty  of  the  Americans.  After  bearing  ample  testimony 
to  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  New  York  merchants  at  the  last 
commercial  crisis,  he  insinuates,  more  knowingly  than  charitably, 
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that  ^  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  their  interest  to  be  honest,  and  they 
'  are  so.  I  state  the  case  in  this  way,  because  I  do  not  intend  to 
^  admit  that  the  honesty  of  the  merchants  is  any  proof  of  the 

*  morality  of  a  nation.'  The  working  out  of  the  problem  will, 
we  conclude,  support  this  protest  by  some  stronger  testimony  of 
dishonesty  than  the  leaning  of  the  Americans  towards  political 
equality — that  equality,  *  perhaps  to  be  hereafter,'  which  Milton 
thought  worthy  of  being  called /m^^,  and  in  which  courts  of  equity 
have  presumed  that  equity  consists.  Thus  far,  to  the  contrary, 
is  clear,  upon  Captain  Marryat's  own  showing.  A  spirit  of  bar- 
ter arid  a  system  of  credit,  of  which,  in  England,  we  have  no 
conception,  pervade  the  whole  country.  Moreover,  general 
prosperity,  founded  upon  general  confidence,  has  arisen,  and  is 
advancing,  under  a  relaxation  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor 
which  English  creditors  would  describe  to  be  a  premium  on  dis- 
honesty. The  greater  leniency  of  the  Americans  towards  their 
debtors,  has  in  the  mean  time  worked  so  well,  that  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  recommends  the  experiment  to  our  adoption.  Whatever  may 
be  the  nature  either  of  the  facts,  or  of  the  generalizations  in  re- 
serve, the  fact  that,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other, 
'  America  exists  at  present  upon  credit,'  is  conclusive  proof  that 
the  credit  is  deserved.  In  other  words,  its  people — a  people  made 
up  of  buyers  and  sellers  more  than  any  other  community  on  the 
globe — are,  in  the  main,  an  honest  people. 

In  the  chapter  on  Law,  the  Americans  are.described  as  making 
it  their  first  object,  after  a  law  has  passed,  to  find  out  how  they 
can  evade  it,  more  especially  if  it  is  a  law  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  society.  The  evidence  of  this  is  confined  to  stories, 
showing  how  nine-pins  and  billiards  have  been  played,  and 
spirituous  liquors  have  been  sold;  how  uncertificated  steam-boats 
have  set  sail,  and  unmuzzled  dogs  have  run  about — all  contrary 
to  law.  Is  Captain  Marryat  so  innocent,  that  he  has  yet  to 
learn  the  ordinary  course  of  sumptuary  laws?  Is  he  ignorant 
of  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  which  has  attended  the  legis- 
lation of  his  own  country,  on  such  subjects  as  gambling,  poaching, 
gin  and  whisky,  stage-coaches,  emigration  vessels,  or  even  on 
the  muzzling  up  of  dogs  in  hot  weather — although  the  mayor 
shall  have  sent  the  crier  round  the  town,  and  placarded  his  muni- 
cipal will  and  pleasure  upon  every  wall  ?  In  addition  to  insub- 
ordination to  the  law,  the  Americans  are  charged  with  a  corruf)t 
administration  of  it.     *  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 

*  there  is  so  much  perjury  as  in  the  United  States,  if  I  am  to 

*  believe  the  Americans  themselves.'     *  Politics,  private  animosi-  i 

*  ties,  bribery,  all  have  their  influence  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus-  ' 

*  lice,  and  it  argues  strongly  against  the  moral  standard  of  a 
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'  nation,  thai  ^ueh  should  be  the  case ;  but  that  it  is  s(^  is  un« 
^  doubted.'  A  question  of  this  kind  is,  unfortunately,  every 
where  a  question  only  of  degree.  These  praetices,  one  should 
think,  cannot  go  very  far ;  or  the  Americans  (who  are  described 
as  fond  of  going  to  law,  from  liking  the  excitement)  would  soon 
tire  of  it ;  at  least  the  bond  fid^  party  would  decline  the  risk. 
We  here  again  ask,  whether  Captain  Marryat  knows  what  is 
meant  in  the  English  law  by  the  change  of  veaue  in  a  trial  ? — 
whether  he  has  never  heard  that  interests  and  passions,  both 
local  and  personal,  most  prejudicial  to  justice,  exist  at  home,  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Welsh  counties? — or  whether  he  can  tell  how 
much  short  of  certainty,  all  the  country  over,  has  long  been  the 
chance  of  an  honest  verdict  in  either  tithe,  or  game,  or  revenue 
oases — with  a  jury  put  into  the  box  upon  the  spot,  from  the 
farm-yard  or  the  street  P  What  would  he  say,  if  Committees 
of  Congress  were  stained  with  a  hundredth  part  of  the  criminal 
suspicions  under  which  the  Election  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons  labour  ?  Yet  the  moral  standard  of  the  Eng- 
lish  nation  is  not  on  this  account  considered  much  the  lower. 
The  degree  to  which  courts  of  justice  in  the  United  States  are 
swayed  by  corrupt  biasses,  cannot  turn  on  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  one  or  two  anecdotes.  The  only  two  which 
Captain  Marryat  retails,  he  is  not  fortunate  in ;  at  least  in  his 
way  of  putting  them.  That  a  jury  should  have  been  bullied 
into  the  acquittal  of  a  murderer,  in  consequence  of  an  Irish  party 
threatening  to  vote  on  the  other  side  if  their  countryman  was 
convicted,  involves  a  strange  coincidence  of  accidents  and  villany. 
The  Irishmen  must  have  been  gifted  with  more  than  Irish  assu- 
rance, before  they  could  have  openly  ventured  upon  the  threat ; 
while  the  jury  must  have  consisted  of  a  dozen  political  partisans, 
no  less  singular  for  their  violence  than  their  credulity,  before 
they  would  commit  themselves  to  a  betrayal  of  their  immediate 
duty,  upon  no  better  security  than  expectations  derived  from  such 
a  threat.  The  other  story  relates  to  bribery.  One  most  notorious 
^  case  of  bribery  /  can  vcmchfor^  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  two 
^parties  ;  one  of  them  purchased  the  snuff-box,  in  which  the  other 
'  inclosed  the  notes,  and  presented  them  to  the  jurymen.'  What 
does  Captain  Marryat  mean  by  vouching  for  it?  Was  he  told 
by  third  persons  that  his  acquaintance  had  committed  this  enor- 
mity ?  or  did  he  hear  it  from  the  gentlemen  themselves  ?  Either 
way,  the  probability  is  a  thousand  to  one  of  its  being  a  hoax  on 
his  simplicity.  We  cannot  understand,  under  what  circumstances 
the  information  shall  have  come  to  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  its 
credibility  is  established  by  his  having  beea  acquainted  with  the 
parties. 
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The  judges  are  accused  of  nothing  worse  than  of  a  want  of 
dignity,  and  a  lenity  to  culprits.  Captain  Marryat  has  printed 
from  the  newspapers  a  satire  of  ten  pages  on  ^  his  excellent 

*  friend,'  the  Recorder  of  New  York's  worse  than  familiar  me- 
thod of  passing  sentence.  It  is  in  the  grossest  style  of  police 
reporting.  Where  truth  is  the  object,  the  repetition  of  buffoon- 
ery of  this  kind  is  exceedingly  misplaced.  The  reader  will  never 
make  ^  allowances  for  the  license  of  reporters.'  He  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  so ;  and,  when  he  is  for  form's  sake  told  to  do  so,  it  is 
known  he  will  not.  Besides,  particuhr  representations,  although 
true  in  the  particular  instance,  are  not  therefore  justifiable.  When 
they  necessarily  leave  behind  them  a  general  impression,  they 
may  have  all  the  effect  and  almost  all  the  criminality  of  false- 
hood.    Captain    Marryat  observes,  that  ^  an  unwillingness  to 

*  take  away  life  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  America,  and  would 
^  be  a  commendable  one,  but  for  the  length  to  which  it  is  car- 

*  ried.'  ^  Leniency  towards  crime'  he  calls  *  the  grand  charac- 
^  teristie  of  their  legislation.'  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
different  ways.  His  explanation  of  it  is  too  peculiar,  not  to 
argue  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  much  suspects  that  ^  it  proceeds 
^  from  the  national  vanity* being  unwilling  to  admit  that  such 
^  things  can  take  place  among  a  very  moral  people.'  In  the 
choice  between  punished  and  unpunished  crime,  it  would  be  an 
odd  turn  for  national  vanity  to  prefer  the  last.  Yet  that  is  the 
alternative.  The  entry  of  a  murder  in  the  criminal  calendar  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  more  creditable  as  well  as  satisfac- 
tory, than  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  triumphant  assassination 
in  Georgia ;  or  of  an  unexplained  item  in  the  coroner's  inquest 
of  New  York — although  New  York,  for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be 
considered  not  more  a  part  of  America,  than  what  our  runagates 
and  outlaws  make  it — a  part  of  ^  the  Alsatia  of  Europe.' 

Before  reading  Captain  Marryat's  chapter  upon  Religion,  we 
should  have  declined  accepting  him  as  either  witness  or  judge 
upon  the  subject  any  where,  but  more  especially  in  America. 
After  reading  it,  we  still  decline.  He  may  think  that  he  is  anxious 
'  to  do  justice  to  the  really  religious  portion  of  the  inhabitants ;' 
but  he  is  too  much  of  a  high  churchman  to  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  a  nation  of  Dissenters.  Our  objection,  however,  lies  deeper 
and  broader  than  even  this.  Religion  in  America,  like  many 
other  things,  has  a  gravity,  an  earnestness,  or  (if  Captain  Mar- 
ryat prefers  the  expression)  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  round 
about  it,  to  which  we  readily  imagine  he  found  nothing  in  his 
nature  to  respond.  The  mocking  tone  which  he  has  picked  up 
in  running  over  the  world,  about  gold  and  godliness —a  suspicion 
9I  eyery  bo(ly  and  eyery  thing  that  are  unfortunate  enough  to. 
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appear  to  him  to  be  righteous  overmuch — a  detestation  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  so  intense,  that  he  can  find  no  other 
word  but  *  diabolical  vices '  for  their  mistaken  virtues — are  symp- 
toms of  an  antipathy  in  nature,  amounting  to  a  positive  disability, 
when  the  question  is — what  is  the  real  religious  condition  of  Ame- 
rica at  the  present  day  ?  Captain  Marryat  compassionates  Dr 
Reed's  credulity  in  favour  of  American  temperance  societies.  But 
he  is  infinitely  more  credulous  in  favour  of  himself ;  if  he  indeed 
conceives  that  there  is  a  man  in  Christendom  (desirous  of  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  moral  and  religious  prospects  of  Ame- 
rica) who  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  his  choice,  between 
the  evidence  of  Doctor  Reed  and  Doctor  Matthison  on  one 
side,  and  of  Captain  Marryat  on  the  other.  Religion,  espe- 
cially in  its  outward  demonstrations,  communicates  more  im- 
mediately with  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  than  with  the 
reason.  Without  doubt,  therefore,  in  America,  as  every  where 
else,  the  women  will  be  more  religious  than  the  men.  This, 
too,  will  be  the  case  there  more  than  elsewhere,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  religion  there  *  is  all 
'  excitement ;'  and  that  '  every  sect  has  so  far  fallen  into  Catho- 
^  licism,  that  religion  is  become  more  an  appeal  to  the  senses  than 
'  to  the  judgment.'  But  to  aflSrm  that  religion  in  America  has 
passed  from  the  men  to  the  women,  and  from  the  whites  to  the 
blacks,  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration,  scarcely  less  extravagant 
than  the  cause  assigned  for  it.  There  is  an  absurdity,  it  seems, 
in  supposing  ^  that  a  man  who  has  been  in  such  ardent  pursuit 
'  of  wealth,  as  is  the  American  for  six  days  in  the  week,  can  recall 
'  his  attention  to  serious  points  upon  the  seventh.'  We  submit 
that  there  can  be  no  absurdity  in  supposing  what  agrees  with 
the  experience  of  mankind.  An  ardent  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
deep  religious  feelings  go  very  well  together :  witness  the 
Dutch  Calvinists,  and  our  own  Methodists  and  Quakers.  Cap- 
tain Marryat  describes  ^  Massachusets  and  the  smaller  eastern 
'  states  as  the  stronghold  of  religion  and  morality.'  Are  the 
Yankees  less  fond  of  money  than  their  countrymen  in  the  south  ? 
That  *  a  torrent  of  atheism  and  infidelity  universally  exists,'  is 
easily  said.  But  what  is  the  report  of  Doctors  Reed  and  Matthison  ? 
Has  Captain  Marryat  endeavoured  to  compare  in  this  respect  Ame- 
rica with  Europe  ?  How  can  the  statement  that  religion  in  Ame- 
rica is  left  to  women  only,  be  reconciled  with  his  admissions,  that 
where  twenty  houses  are  got  together,  one  of  them  will  be  a 
church — that  public  opinion  runs  so  powerfully  in  favour  of  pub- 
lic worship,  that  the  majority  of  men  who  attend  on  it,  attend 
from  fear  of  their  neighbours — that  the  American  clergy  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  world — nevertheless,  that  the 
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spiritual  demands  of  their  congregations  are  generally  beyond 
what  the  zeal  and  ability  even  of  such  a  ministry  can  overtake  ? 
For  a  person  who  will  not  prophesy,  he  tears  the  veil  from  the 
religious  future  of  America  with  a  for wardness  almost  as  presump- 
tuous. Its  Protestant  church  is  to  fall,  from  divisions  hastened 
by  the  voluntary  system.  On  the  other  hand,  two-thirds  of  the 
Union,  that  is,  all  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  he  has 
no  doubt  will  eventually  be  Catholic.  In  this  event,  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  may  check  the  spirit  of  democracy,  'and  reduce  to 

*  better  order  the  present  chaotic  state  of  society.'  This  is  put  as 
merely  a  possibility.  What  must  be  Captain  Marryat's  notions 
concerning  the  Roman  faith,  when,  thinking  as  he  thinks  of  the 
demoralizing  nature  of  democracy,  he  nevertheless  professes  to 
regard  this  ecclesiastical  and  political  euthanasia  as  '  one  of  the 

*  dark  clouds  which  overhang  the  western  hemisphere  !' 

Some  knowledge,  together  with  a  certain  power  of  comparing 
and  of  reasoning,  are  required  to  understand  the  value  of  a  fact. 
The  House  of  Representatives  refused  a  grant  of  public  money  to 
the  family  of  Fulton,  the  father  of  Steam  Navigation  in  America, 
and  to  Whittney,  the  inventor  of  a  Gin  for  clearing  the  seeds  from 
cotton.  With  Captain  Marryat's  leave,  the  principle  that  a  le- 
gislature should  attend  only  to  the  interests  of  the  majority, 
(meaning  thereby  all,  or  the  nearest  number  to  all,  that  the  case 
in  question  can  be  made  to  cover,)  cannot  be  a  wrong  principle. 
Error,  where  error  is,  must  lie  in  the  narrow  application  of  it. 
But  before  votes  of  this  description  can  *  show  the  world  how 
'  little  gratitude  is  to  be  found  in  a  democracy,'  the  world  will 
enquire  what  takes  place  in  countries  living  under  more  favoured 
institutions.  If  Captain  Marryat  has  yet  to  learn  the  English 
history  of  Watt's  patent,  let  him  read  it  in  the  recent  Memoir  of 
that  illustrious  man  by  M.  Arago,  and  notice  particularly  what  is 
said  of  Burke.  Are  the  writings  of  men  of  genius  public  blessings? 
Let  him  turn  to  the  recent  debateson  Copyright.  In  these  respects, 
democracy  does  not  stand  alone.  If  the  present  state  of  Wash- 
ington's family,  and  of  his  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  is  a  greater 
scandal  than  any  other  instance  of  similar  neglect,  it  is  only 
because  no  other  nation  ever  owed  as  much  to  one  man  as  Ame- 
rica owes  to  Washington.  With  regard  to  duels — a  small  por- 
tion of  the  duels  and  other  sanguinary  outrages,  in  parts  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
periodical  press,  and  of  the  feebleness  of  the  laws  in  protecting 
character.      Captain  Marryat  says,   *  the  majority  of  editors  in 

*  America  are  constantly  practising  with  the  pistol:'  and  that 
Americans  *  do  not  go  out,  as  we  do,  to  satisfy  honour,  but 

*  with  the  determination  to  kill/     Conduct  so  brutal,  it  is  diffi^ 
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cult  to  reconcile  with  the  general  good-nature,  and  with  the 
unwillingness  to  take  away  life,  attributed  in  other  places  to  the 
American  people.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Captain  Marryat  cannot 
be  acquainted  with  the  former  state  of  European  duelling,  or  a 
ferocious  license  in  it  would  not  have  been  described  as  one  of 
the  penalties  of  democracy.  When  he  has  compared  the  statis- 
tics of  this  truly  barbarian  usage,  as  it  once  prevailed  in  France 
for  instance,  with  the  extent  to  which  it  is  at  present  carried  in 
America,  we  shall  be  ready  to  hear  him  again  upon  the  subiect. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  noticeable  fruits,  displayed 
in  the  present  volumes,  of  Captain  Marryat's  skill  in  tracing, 
observing,  and  discriminating  facts.  They  are  specimens  of  the 
discretion  necessary  to  individuals  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  oiit 
of  which  a  particular  hypothesis  is  to  be  derived  and  proved. 

Speculation. — '  One  of  the  most  singular  affections  of  the  hii- 

*  man  mind  is  a  proneness  to  excessive  speculation ;  and  it  may 

*  here  be  noticed,  that  the  disease  (for  such  it  may  be  termed)  Is 

*  peculiarly  English  and  American.'  What  have  been  the  oppor- 
tunities of  other  nations  ?  Law,  on  the  occasion  of  his  famous 
Mississippi  scheme,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity;  and  neither 
Englishman  nor  American  ever  manifested  a  more  kindly  pre- 
disposition to  this  peculiar  disease.  Writing  upon  America,  he 
might  have  bethought  him  of  the  French  and  Mississippi  Law. 

Ourselves  and  more  active  Ancestors, — *  There  is  almost  as  much 

*  difference,  at  the  present  time,  between  the  English  and  Ameri- 

*  cans,  as  there  has  long  been  between  the  English  and   the 

*  Dutch.    All  their  energy  is  of  English  origin;  and,  were  Eng- 

*  land  expanded  into  America,  the  same  results  would  be  pro- 

*  duced.    To  a  certain  degree  the  English  were,  in  former  times, 

*  what  the  Americans  are  now :  but,  since  we  have  become  so 

*  crowded  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  population,  our  ac- 

*  tivity  has  been  proportionally  cramped  and  subdued.'  For 
proof  of  the  superior  energy  of  ancient  England  over  modern, 
we  are,  we  suppose,  to  consult  the  history  of  English  agriculture^ 
manufactures,  commerce,  emigration,  arms,  arts,  and  literature ! 
One  should  have  thought  that  a  population,  in  proportion  as  it 
became  crowded,  would  find  both  the  necessity  and  the  means  fbr 
making  more  exertion.  But,  if  the  history  of  England  really 
shows  that  we  have  lost  our  activity  from  want  of  room  to  stir 
in,  in  that  case  all  a  priori  expectations  of  course  must  go  for 
nothing. 

Half-breeds. — *  It  is  remarkable^  in  the  case  of  the  red  Indiati, 

*  that  the  females  generally  improve,  and  the  males  degenerate, 

*  from  the  admixture  of  Wood.*  The  more  white  blood  the 
better,  being  admitted  to  be  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  women, 
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a  vulgar  ebserver  would  have  been  startled  with  the  perverse 
anomaly  in  nature  which  should  make  it  otherwise  in  the  men. 
Supposing  that  white  blood  introduces  at  first  a  comparative 
incapacity  for  labour,  (as  is  said  to  happen  in  the  first  cross  of 
the  white  and  negro,)  this  will  not  explain  the  alleged  distinction 
between  the  sexes  in  the  present  instance ;  for  the  severest  re- 

E roach  of  one  Indian  woman  to  another  is,  *  You  let  your  hus- 
and  carry  burdens  !' 
Climate  the  cause  of  AmericanExcitement. — *  I  unhesitatingly 

*  pronounce  it  to  be  bad,  being  injurious  in  the  two  important 

*  points  of  healthy  vigour  in  the  body,  and  healthy  action  of  the 
^  mind  :^  enervating  the  one  and  tending  to  demoralize  the  other. 

*  I  consider  that  the  excitement,  so  general  throughout  the  Union, 
'  and  forming  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  character,  is  occa- 

*  sioned  much  more  by  climate  than  by  any  other  cause/     •  Ex- 

*  citement  is  the  caviare  of  their  existence/  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?  It  sounds  like  a  great  discovery,  in  which  the  fact  is  as 
new  to  us  and  as  curious  as  the  cause.  We  know  that  they  are 
in  a  hurry  to  be  rich.  We  know  that  they  have  a  local  political 
importance  to  acquire  and  keep  up.  We  know  that  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  energy,  which,  as  we  are  told  above,  their  Eng- 
lish ancestors  possessed  some  hundred  years  ago.  But  something 
more  mysterious  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  discovery  of  a 
demoralizing  excitement  caused  by  climate ;  and  especially  by 
climate  extending  over  such  a  range  as  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States. 

Society, — *  There  are  some  pleasant  people  in  this  town,  (De- 

*  troit,)  and  the  society  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  eastern  cities,' 

*  (Cincinnati.)   In  1803,  deer-skin  was  a  legal  tender.  At  present 

*  its  society  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  Union.'     (*  Fort  Snelling) 

*  many  hundred  miles  from  civilisation,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

*  The  society  was  the  most  agreeable  that  I  became  acquainted 

*  with  in  America.'  At  Fort  Snelling,  Captain  Marryat  saw 
some  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  His  conclusion  on  parting  with  his 
fnends  of  both  colours,  red  and  white,  is,  *  that  taking  the  two 

*  varieties  in  the  mass,  the  Indians  must  be  acknowledged  the 

*  most  perfect  gentlemen  in  America,  particularly  in  their  deport- 
ment.' This  comes  of  writing  history  philosophically.  A  tra- 
veller, before  he  has  been  three  weeks  in  a  country,  makes  up  his 
mind  to  decline  all  invitations.  Nevertheless,  when  he  sits  down 
to  dress  up  his  book  for  the  reading  public,  he  can  compare  the 
society  of  the  diflFerent  cities,  and  settle  their  precedence  in  agree- 
ableness,  with  as  free  and  easy  an  air  as  if  he  had  lived  among 
them  all  his  days.     In  the  same  fashion  we  are  told — *  The  Ca- 

*  thoUc  priests  who  instruct^  are,  to  my  knowledge^  the  best  educated 
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'.men  in.th^  SW^-'  K.nD\Glei%e„thi;3mfy^r«dK  i^.Ui^PP'atfO^ti 
for  it  can  be.Qpthing  flse.  ,  .,  ,1  /. 

Butckers — Speaking  of  a  cofivi^t.in  t 
tiary  ^Iip  had  been  bred  up  a  butcb^r,„. 

*  I  have  obserued  that  where  the  u^&oi' 
'  QLnching  which  men  naturally  feel  at  t 
'  a  fei low-creature  is  overcome  ;  and  a 
'  to  dissect  the  still  palpitating  carcasses 
*, compunction  in  resorting  to  the  knifo 
'  with  his  own  race.'  When  an  observer 
the  query  occurs — how  often  ?  Out  o: 
of  butchers  stabbing  their  fellow-creatui 
framed  his  rule  ?  But  bis  reasoning  uj: 
tion  with  a  knife*  applies  almost  equally 
Does  Captain  Marryat  believe  that  t 
any  country  would  confirm  an  observatio 

tions  of  the  first  necessity  ?  ,_ 

Horsestealers. — Captain  Marryat  passed  near  Utica  a  Bor^e 
without  its  master;  the  saddle-flaps  being  chalked,  '  Lei  him  go.' 

*  This  was  a  very  primitive  proceeding;  but  I  am  not  sijre  t^t 
'  it  could  be  ventured  upon  in  Yorkshire,  or  in  Virginia  eithJsr, 
'  whece  they  know  a  good  horse,  and  are  particularly  careful, of 
*,it.  /(  is  ajactf  that  wherever  they  breed  horses,  they  invari.- 
'  ably  team  to  steal  them.'  More  must  be  meant  by  Uiis  com' 
munication  than  the  news  that  crime,  and  the  material*  for  it, 
will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  bear  a  proportion  to  each  other. 
With  regard  to  the  connexion  between  breeding  and  stealing,  wc 
again  demur,  and  pray  in  aid  the  Criminal  Returns  for  Yorkshire. 
Ihe  two  or  three  Returns  which  we  happen  to  have  at  hand, 
are  in  contradiction  with  the  fact. 

J^or  the  use  of  Horse-drivers  and  Humane  Soci 
'  passed  one  ofthe  branches  of  the  Ottawa,  one  of  t 
'  wag^qns  falling  through  the  ice,  the  horses  wt 
'  all  but  choked  by  the  drivers — a  precaution  whii 
'  me,  and  a  singular  method  of  saving  their  lives 
'  the  case ;  the  air  within  titem,  rarijied  by  heai 
'  bodies  like  balloons,  and  they  floated  high  on  the  w 
'  state  they  were  easily  disengaged  from  their  tra 
'  out  upon  the  ice ;  the  cords,  which  had  nearly  f 
'  were  then  removed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  : 

*  cientiy  to  be  led  to  the  shore.'     Of  this  experii 
remarked.  Captain  Marryat  was  an  eyewitness. 

Female  Tact, — At  Albany  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  prompt  a 
whole  girls'  boarding-school  through  their  Frencli  lesspns.,  id  a 
public  examination.    '  Now,  what  amused  me  vas  the  Utile  hit 
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*  of  humcM  nature — the  tact  displayed  by  the  sex,  which  appears 
^  to  be  innate,  and  which  never  deserts  them.     Had  I  prompted 

*  a  boy,  he  would  most  likely  have  turned  round  towards  me,  and 
^  thus  revealed  what  I  was  about ;  but  not  one  of  the  whole  class 

<  was  guilty  of  such  indiscretion/  The  young  ladies  only  smiled 
their  gratitude,  as  they  went  away.  That  women  are  born 
Tories  for  the  most  part,  we  believe ;  that  by  their  influence  and 
that  of  the  lawyers,  America  is,  and  will  be,  in  one  sense,  aristo- 
cratical,  we  can  understand.  But  that  girls  are  born  more  ex* 
pert  and  hardened  hypocrites  than  boys,  is  ^  a  little  bit  of  human 

*  nature'  which  we  were  not  prepared  for.  We  wait  until  the 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  of  our  acquaintance  have 
compared  notes. 

Providential  Arrangements, — Some  parts  of  the  Western  States 
must  be  supposed  to  be  too  unwholesome  for  Providence  to  attempt 
to  counteract  the  evil,  since  they  are  left  to  their  fate  and  to  the 
average  fecundity.    On  the  other  hand,  *  Strange  to  say^  it  would 

*  appear  to  be  a  provision  of  Providence  that  a  remarkable  fecundity 

*  on  the  part  of  the  women,  in  the  more  healthy  portion  of  the  Wes- 

*  tern  states,  should  meet  the  annual  expenditure  of  life.  Three 
^  children  at  a  birth  are  more  common  here  than  twins  are  in  Eng- 
^  land ;  and  they,  generally  speaking,  are  all  reared  up.     There 

<  have  been  many  instances  of  even  four.*^  This  is  very  like  the 
discovery  made  at  one  time  by  travellers  of  more  philosophical 
renown  than  Captain  Marryat,  of  an  excess  of  female  births  in 
Mahommedan  countries,  to  meet  the  demands  which  polygamy 
levies  upon  the  sex. 

Forgery  and  Bigamy  are  selected  as  instances  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  scale  of  crime  and  punishment  is  arranged  in  cri- 
minal law.  After  properly  observing  that  crimes  increase  in 
magnitude  as  they  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community,  Captain 
Marryat  adds,  that  forgery  and  bigamy  are  not  such  heavy  crimes 
as  many  others  subject  to  the  same  penalty.  By  this  the  leader 
will  understand,  at  first,  that  they  do  not  injure  society  in  the 
same  degree.  But  we  must  tread  cautiously ;  for  the  author, 
unluckily,. means  directly  the  reverse.  The  illustrations  which 
immediately  follow,  must  remove  all  doubt  concerning  the 
merit  of  his  chapter  upon  law.     *  A  man  may  have  his  pocket 

*  picked  of  L.IOOO,  but  this  is  not  a  capital  offence,  as  it  is  only 

*  the  individual  who  suffers  (?) ;  but  if  a  mvin  forges  a  bill  for  L.6, 

*  he  is  (or  rather  was)  sentenced  by  our  laws  to  be  hanged.  Biga- 
^  my  may  be  adduced  as  another  instance  ;  the  heinousness  of  the 

*  offence  is  not  in  having  more  than  one  wife^  but  in  the  prospect  of 

*  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  being  left  to  be  supported  by  the 

*  community.  Formerly  that  also  was  pronounced  a  capital  offence.* 

VOL.  LXX,  NO.  CXLI.  K 
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Here  is  a  teacher  of  the  nations !  Not  a  line  written  without 
deliberation  and  examination  ! 

Captain  Marryat's  information  is  not  in  a  state  to  hold  a  stout 
battle  against  any  communications  from  third  persons,  however 
extraordinary.  He  has  a  weak  point,  besides,  in  not  haying 
the  heart  to  reject  any  thing  which  came  in  the  shape  of  a  gotm 
story.  His  means  of  information,  too,  being  so  conqned,  he  had 
to  make  the  most  of  what  he  got.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
'was  not  for  him,  we  must  say,  to  reprove  Dr  Reed  for  crediting 
the  marvels  related  to  him  of  Temperance  Societies ;  or  to  giggle 
at  thie  hoaxes  played  off  upon  Miss  Martineau,  unless,  wheii 
his  turn  came,  he  meant  to  be  wonderfully  upon  his  guard.  But 
no  such  thing.  Whether  it  is  the  re-appearance  of  Pontop* 
pidon*s  sea-serpent  to  hundreds  of  respectable  people;  or  *  an 

*  ascertained  fact,'  that  the  bears  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  migrate  every  autumn  in  opposite  directions  ;  or  the 
taking  in  earnest  a  mock  dispute  of  newspaper  drollers,  on  the 
true  reading,  in  the  Kentucky  dialect,  of  absquatiated  or  tdn 
squatalized; — in  all  these  cases,  and  many  others,  he  appears  to 
liave  been  as  much  ashamed  of  the  scepticism  of  research,  as  the 
clown  was  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  when  he  hung  back  from  sus- 
pecting Autolycus  of  carrying  about  lies.     Captain  Marryat^ 

*  after  minute  enquiry,'  discovered  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
fires  at  New  York.     The  cause  which  he  last  mentions  is,  *  con- 

*  flagrations  of  houses  not  insured,  effected  by  agents  employed 

*  by  thejire  insurance  companies^  as  a  punishment  to  some,  and  a 

*  warning  to  others  who  have  neglected  to  take  out  policies.^ 
The  audacity  of  this  experiment  upon  a  stranger's  credulity,  was 
proved  to  be  a  point  beyond  what  Captain  Marryat  even  could 
stand.  Half  awaking,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  drugged  with  lies,  he  concludes  with  the  gravity  of 
Mathews  in  his  *  at  homes,' — •  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of 

*  the  last>  although  I  feel  bound  to  mention  it.* 

Were  there  no  other  way  of  explaining  a  conversation  concern- 
ing Miss  Martineau,  which  passed  between  Captain  Marryat  and 
Mr  Clay,  we  should  infinitely  prefer  believing  that  the  statesman 
of  Kentucky  had  condescendea  to  amuse  himself,  like  his  obscu- 
rer countrymen,  with  hoaxing  the  Captain,  than  that  angry  feel- 
ings towards  Miss  Martineau,  for  speaking  of  the  *  homely'  Clay^ 
had  provoked  him  to  trespass  upon  the  truth.  But  we  are  mor- 
ally certain  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  somewhere.  This 
supposition  is  so  natural,  that  we  feel  no  deeper  explanation 
seed  be  resorted  to,  in  answer  to  the  imputation  that  Miss 
Martineau  visited  the  southern  states  under  false  colours.  At 
'the  period  in  question,  such  an  affectation  upon  her  part  wonl!! 
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Bare  been  downright  kisitnJty*  Aft^t  what  had  passed  at  Bos- 
ton, It  was  too  late  to  disclaim  "beinff  *  a  regular  aboHtionfst^ 
She  could  not  have  done  it  If  she  Would  ,'  and  she  would  not  have 
done  It  if  she  could.  Captain  Matryat  treats  all  his  predecessors 
with  Httle  ceremony :  Miss  Mar tineau  with  least  of  all.  The 
fact  that  she  appears  to  have  beeii  •  what  the  Kentuckians  call 
^  playing  ^possuniy  is  a  ftict  which  we  feel  certain  we  can  as  un- 
equivocally and  unconditionally  deny,  as  any  body  can  deny  any 
thing  at  which  he  was  not  present.  Miss  Martineau's  writings 
must  stand  or  fall  upon  their  own  merits.  But  we  are  bound  to 
testify,  on  our  own  knowledge,  to  her  character.  From  its  very 
defects,  as  much  as  its  merits,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that,  on 
this  occasion,  she  can  have  concealed  one  iota  of  her  opinions,  be- 
yond what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  personal  safety ;  or 
what  was  due  in  common  courtesy  to  the  persons  in  whose  com- 
pany she  might  be.  Wherever  the  blame  of  the  misconception 
(Concerning  her  professions  about  slavery  may  lie— with  herself 
or  with  Mr  Clay — we  can  irt  neither  case  understand  how  this 
can  be  called  *  another  instance  of  the  mischief  which  the  con- 
^  duct  of  Miss  Martineau  has  entailed  upon  all  those  English  who 
*  may  happen  to  visit  America/  At  this  rate,  however,  what 
will  be  the  American  inheritance  which  Captain  Marryat  will 
have  left  for  those  who  follow  him  ? 

Captain  Marryat's  speculations  upon  slavery  are  Very  slight. 
Resolutions,  in  opposition  to  the  Abolition  Society,  were  passed 
last  year  in  Congress,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eight  to  six. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  all,  it  appears,  that  could  be  done  in  a  country 
which  is  described  as  society-mad  by  the  Abolition  Society,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  powerful  society  or  all;  The  Negro  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  therefore  told,  most  wait  for  emancipation,  fun- 
less,  in  the  inean  time,  he  helps  himself  to  it,)  until  a  wnite 
population  shall  have  filled  the  labour  market  with  white  labour 
in  the  South- Eastern  states ;  and  until  the  fall  of  cotton,  in 
consequence  of  the  cheaper  supply  from  other  places,  especially 
from  Texas,  shall  have  convinced  the  reckless  West,  that  the  pro- 
duct of  its  slave  labour  is  no  longer  worth  the  cost.  There  is  a 
prospect  (it  is  said,  but  we  can  hardly  think  it)  of  the  first  of 
these  blessed  events  occurring  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  period  for  the  second  appears  to  us  as  remote  as  the 
Consummation  of  the  notion  that,  one  day  or  other,  the  maple-tree 
iugaf  of  the  north  may  supersede  the  cane  sugar  of  the  tropics. 
Alas  for  humanity,  upon  this  fatal  question,  whichever  way  we 
look ! 

By  far  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  useful  chapter  in  the 
book,  m  our  opinion,  is^  the  chapter  upon  th«  American  Marine. 
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So  great  is  the  advantage  of  bei^^  a^q^^inted  with,  the  ^Mtaf, 
npoa  which  one  has  to  write*  The  Ameripan  navy  employ^ 
,  about  85,000  seamen ;  of  these,  SO^OQO  ^re  Englishmen.  ^  It,  is 
the  English  portion  of  her  navy  to  which  alone  .iVnietipa  h^  ha^ 
to  trust  for  the  manning;  of  her  ships  of  war  in  past  hostilities  ji 
and  it  is  to  the  same  that  she  would  haye  to  trust  at  present^ 
were  hostilities  to  be  renewed  to-morrow.  Therefore,  in  a  naval 
war  with  America,  whichever  flag  may  triumph,  (the  red  cross 
or  the  stars,)  it  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  one  natural- 
born  Englishman  who  beats  another.  Captain  Marryat  should 
know,  and  he  assures  us,  that  ^  there  is  no  character  so  devoid 
^  of  principle  as  the  British  sailor  and  soldier ;  if  they  can  get 
<  higher  wages,  they  never  consider  the  justice  of  the  cause,  or 
*  whom  they  fight  for.'  lu  the  last  campaign,  our  soldiers,  when 
in  America,  went  over  by  picquets.  Better  pay  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  desertions  from  our  national  service.  With  regard  to  the 
navy,  not  a  year  ought  to  be  lost  by  the  Trinity  House,  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Legislature,  in  attending  to  Captain  Mar- 
ryat's  judicious  suggestions.  The  duties  upon  tonnage  should 
be  so  altered,  as  to  remove  the  encouragement  to  bad  ship* 
building.  Faster  and  more  frequent  voyages  would  give  better 
freights ;  better  freights  could  afford  higher  wages.  The  rate 
of  sailors'  pensions  ought  also  to  be  revised,  with  the  same  view. 
Our  suspended  negotiations  concerning  the  Right  of  Search,  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  our  subjects  from  out  of  American 
ships ;  and  also  our  whole  practice  of  impressment,  are  part  of 
the  same  considerations*  Few  questions  are  more  important 
than  the  taking  away  all  possible  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  For  peace  between  England  and 
America  is  the  interest  not  only  of  England  and  America,  but 
of  mankind. 

We  are  afraid  Captain  Marryat  will  not  think  that  we  are 
entitled  to  ask  a  favour  of  him.  But,  as  his  own  fame  is  as  much 
concerned  in  it  as  our  personal  gratification,  we  venture,  in  con- 
clusion, to  suggest  to  him  the  desirableness  of  his  returning  .to 
his  ancient  track  of  original  and  humorous  composition.  There 
he  must  always  amuse.  But  we  much  question,  on  considering 
the  lighter  parts  of  the  present  volumes,  whether  he  could  ever 
write  a  good  book  of  ordinary  travels.  The  only  descriptions  of 
scenery  which  he  has  introduced,  are  of  waterfalls :  they  are 
poor  and  tawdry.  His  descriptions  of  manners,  which  in  one 
sense  are  so  much  better,  are  in  another  worse.  Bejsides  being 
intemperate  and  capricious,  they  frequently  too  much  resemble 
the  trifling  of  a  schoolboy,  who  cannot  help  running  away  from 
his  business,  to  laugh  over  an  idle  story,  or  play  with  a  tricksy 
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tHrtira  aSs  a  kitfen  witH'ift  fe!h  A  grav'i  and  phllosopMcal  siibjecf, 
wfe'  atd'sufe,  lie  6billd  ft 6Vet  fathom.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should 
fibt'i'est  content  with  thfe  ,^oodfy  heritage  that  nature  has  assigned 
tc^  hfifa.  Hisf'lfet  wa(s  ttiaAed  out  by  the  original  diversity  of 
hdn^an  talents ;  and  its  booi^dary  has  since  been  still  more  strongly 
drawn  by  the  divislion  of  intellectual  labour  which  that  diversity 
creates.  It  lies  in  a  plieasant  land.  Smollett  has  made  a  sorry 
figure  by  continuing  the  History  of  England.  Hume  would  pro- 
bably have  made  no  better,  had  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
continuing  Roderick  Random.  In  case  the  reflection  is  any 
comfort  to  him,  let  Captain  Marryat  picture  to  himself  M.  de 
Tocqueville  engaged  upon  a  second  part  of  *  Peter  Simple.'  M. 
de  Tocqueville's  mistake  in  adventuring  upon  a  sea-novel,  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  as  great  as  that  of  Captain  Marryat  in  phi* 
Ibsophizing  upon  the  oemocracy  of  America.  Ghreater^  in  our 
opinion,  it  cannot  be. 
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4.  Substance  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Speech  in  the  House 
ofCommonSf  June  2Sth  1839,  ow  the  Government  Plan  for  Pro^ 
moting  National  Education.  Fifth  Edition.    London  :  1839. 

5.  A  Letter  on  National  Education  to  the  I>uke  of  Bedford 
^o»i  Lord  Brougham.     Edinburgh:  1839. 

Tn  the  spring  of  1835,  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
-^  were  brought  to  a  very  severe  practical  test.  The  Adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Melbourne  had  been  unexpectedly  dismissed  by 
the  act  of  the  Sovereign,  without  any  indication  of  the  loss  of  the 
support  or  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  new  Go- 
vernment was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which,  after  a  short  but  ine- 
vitable d^lay,  the  ablest  and  most  cautious  of  Conservative  states- 
men was  naturally  and  justly  placed.  A  general  election  fol- 
lowed. The  new  Parliament  was  assembled,  and  on  successive 
.divisions  the  Ministry  were  left  in  continued  minorities.  The 
question  then  to  be  tried  was,  whether  a  Government  so  circum- 
stanced could  continue  to  administer  its  fuhcdons ;  or  whether  the 
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btllt  drawn  at  St  James's  and  Windsor  Castle  did  not  require  tbe 
endorsement  of  the  Commons  to  give  them  credit  in  the  marl;et, 
and  to  preserve  them  in  circulation.  This  important  question  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  political  0rm  which  was  up- 
able  to  obtain  this  important  collateral  security  stopped  payment, 
and  appeared  in  the  list  of  bankrupts  in  the  Gazette. 

It  was  a  short  time  before  this  event  took  pUtce,  that  a  shrewd 
and  active  partisan  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  observed— 
'  We  are  beaten,  and  fairly  beaten.  One  only  chance  remains ; 
'  we  must  appeal  to  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  we  must  raise 

*  the  Chubch  Cry  ;— this  may  avail  us  ye^  but,  if  this  last  exp&- 

*  dient  should  fail,  we  are  lost  as  a  party  for  ever.' 

We  do  not  deny  that  this  resolution  was  founded  on  a  correct, 
.though  an  unprincipled  and  selfish,  view  of  the  state  of  parties 
and  of  public  feeling.  The  Tvri<^s  or  Conservatives — bywhichever 
name  uiey  rejoice  to  be  called  (&nd  they  ever,  like  other  offend- 
ers, appear  under  an  aUaa,) — the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel-^ 
could  not  hope  to  move  the  people  of  England  by  an  appeal  to 
their  love  and  veneration fbr^chednie  A;  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton 
■were  not  names  to  conjure  with ;  they  were  not  names  that  would 
.call  into  being  one  popular  spirit,     The  motto  of '  the  Holy  Al- 

*  liance  for  ever  V  though  inscribed  en  at  many  election  banners 
as  it  was  impressed  upon  Tory  hearts,  would  not'  command  the 
Tote  even  of  a  Liverpool  freemen.  A  oandidate^s  pledge  to  re- 
enact  the  Test  and  Corporation  Aets,  would  have  been  rejected 
at  the  Hustings ;  and  even  the  hopes  of  a  repeal  of  the  Act  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  would  hare  beeii  thought  by  the  many  as 
an  injustice  too  monstrous  to  be  attemj  :  Bishop  «f 
Exeter  himself  as  a  blessing  too  greai  But  the 
love  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo[  or  the  Es- 
tal}lished  Church,  was  relied  upon  as  matrix — if 
the  people  of  England  could  once  be  r  eir  ChuTch 
was  in  danger,  and  that  it  Was  their  di  ard  to  the 
rescue. 

We  admit,  that  those  who  recommended  this  line  of  policy  were 

wise  in  their  generation.     They  staked  every  thing  upon  this 

single  remaining  card.     But  they  did  so  to  the  imminent  risk 

and  detriment  of  that  Church  which  they  affected  to  love,  and 

ffun  hare  persuaded  the  public  it  was  their  desire 

;  many  other  bel%erent9,   they  planted  their 

ground ;  they  made  the  fabric  of  the  Church 

I  i  they  selected  it  as  the  key  of  their  position  ; 

batteries  in  front  of  the  temple ;  thev  melted 

if  for  the  purpose  of  casting  bullets ;  they  rang 

war  those  cbimes  which  ought  to  hare  sum- 
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moned  peaceftd  congregations  to  prayer  and  to  praise ;  tfaey  de- 
iipoiled  the  rery  altars  of  their  plate  and  ornaments,  in  order  to 
^11  the  military  chest — to  defray  the  hire  of  adventurers  and  of 
mercenaries,  who  were  regardless  of  creed  or  of  doctrine.  To  them 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  sanctuary  were  violated, 
provided  the  battle  were  won.  To  avail  ourselves  of  an  illus- 
tration of  Gibbon — they  valued  the  other  world  chiefly  as  afford- 
ing them  a  platform  on  which  they  could  place  their  engines;  and 
they  moved  this. 

From  the  sesuon  of  1835  to  the  present  time,  the  Tory  party 
have  acted  steadily  upon  this  principle.  It  has  been  the  object 
of  all  their  parliamentary  supporters  to  represent  every  measure 
as  a  Church  Question.  The  church  cry  has  been  raised  not 
only  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  whose  consistent 
prindipies  on  such  subjects  entitle  them  to  confidence,  as  far  as 
it  csui  be  won  by  sincerity  and  zeal ;  but  by  all  the  other  adherents 
of  the  party,  from  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  Colonel  Sibthorp.  The 
ancient  maxim  of  the  Church,  tM  tres  ibi  eccksia,  was  by  them 
interpreted,  that  two  or  three  should  not  be  gathered  together 
withput  a  discussion  of  the  church  controversy.  The  necessary 
GOUi»e  of  party  politics  has  tended  to  the  same  end.  The  settle** 
ment  of  Irish  tithes,  the  measures  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters, 
the  question  of  church  rates,  could  not  be  debated  without  neces- 
sarily involving  the  interests  of  the  Establishment.  The  bills  for 
ecclesiastical  reform,  though  recommended  by  the  Bishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  were  viewed  with  great  suspicion  and 
alarm.  But  the  Church  fever  was  not  confined  within  these 
legitimate  limits.  Canadiaa  politics  were  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
cussed without  the  introduction  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  as  a 
prominent  subject;  though  that  question  had  been  decided, 
iiot  by  Lord  Melbourne,  but  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Australia,  was  repre- 
sented as  being  an  Avatar  of  Maynooth  at  the  antipodes ;  though 
this  w^  the  decision  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  not  of  Lord  Glenelg. 
J\.  clause  in  a  Prison  Bill,  providing  religious  instruction  for  Dis- 
senters, was  designated  as  subversive  of  all  establishments;  though 
^supported  by  X«ord  Stanley,  one  of  the  most  orthodox  Conservative 
leaders.  Going  still  further,  the  modification  of  the  Usury 
Laws  was  ol^jected  to  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  reference  to  religir- 
ous  scruples ;  and,  to  complete  the  cycle  of  absurdity,  towards 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  London  and  Blackwall  railway  bill 
was  oppo^d  by  the  Bishop  of  London  as  dangerous  to  ecclesias- 
tical ipterests  I  In  short,  during  the  last  five  sessions,  we  have 
fo^nd  within  both  Houses  of  Parliamentr- 

;  ,    ^  Cban^h  first,  Cfntroh  last,  Chureh  niidst,  Chorch  without  end.' 


The  dKsctof  this  has  been  eqtialff  dAng^rotxrto  rdigioii  ioid^tb 
politics.  The  tendency,  if  not  the  eonsefQeMe^  -of  thisifteleotioii 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  Churdi  for  a  fieid  if  ^<mt>est/  ba9  been  ^  to 
^  degrade  religion  and  to  pervert  polities.^  It  has  cmtMdewi^ 
delusive  lights  upon  emery  subject,  and  had  fleprived  ParKaiweiit 
of  much  of  its  powers — of  its  free  agency,  and  of  its  ability  to 
pronounce  an  unbiased  opinion.  It  wouM  be  almost  a»  easy 
for  Uie  pedestrians  in  the  Strand  and  Holborn  to  keep  thdbr 
sobriety  of  pace  when  a  cry  of  *  mad  dog'  is  raised,  as  it  is 
for  a  certain  number  of  her  Majesty's  lieges  to  retain  their  calm 
reason,  when  told  from  authority  that  the  Church  is  in  danger. 
If  an  alarm  of  fire  were  raised  in  Lincoln's  Inn  or  the  Temple,  by 
the  rattling  wheels  of  the  engines,  and  the  zeal  and  rivalry  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Sun,  the  Globe,  the  Atlas,  and  the  Phoenix, 
the  sable  inhabitants  of  those  seats  of  learning  would  not  quit 
their  unfinished  conveyances  and  wills,  their  abstracts  of  title, 
tbeir  drafts  of  settlements,  their  bills,  answers,  declarations,  arid 
pleas,  in  more  zealous  or  eager  crowds,  than  we  have  seen  assesi* 
bled  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  at  parish  vestries,  to  extinguish  tkiooe 
imaginary  flames,  in  which  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  Al 
that  was  valuable  and  characteristic  in  the  reformed  churches  was 
about  to  be  consumed. 

.    This  turmoil,  and  all  its  evils,   were   fearfully  augmented 

by  3ome  collateral  causes.     The  great  achievement  of  Romim 

Catholic  emancipation,  and  more  especially  the  principles  on 

.^which    it  had  been  carried,   bad   created  alarm  and   distrust. 

"7'hose  orthodox  Tories  who  considered  that  they  had  been 

betrayed  by  their  leaders,  were  resolved  to  resist  to  the  dei^th 

.any  concession  to  their  political  opponents.     The  unreasonable 

demands  of  the  Dissenters,  who,  in  many  cases,  were  unsatisfied 

w|th  an  admission  to  a  full  equality  of  civil  privileges,  and  who 

.declared  war  against  all  establishments  as  inconsistent  with  the 

rights  of  conscience,  had  exasperated  many,  and  had  raised  up 

.  a  spirit  of  alarm  and  resistance  among  all  churchmen*     The 

equality  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  Duke  of  Wei* 

lington's  Act  of  1829,  their  consequent  capacity  for  civil  office, 

tbeir  appointments  as  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  to 

.  other  offices  of  trust,  made  many  persons  consider  that  tb^ir 

numbers  were  greatly  increased,  and  their  powers  dangerously 

4uigmented.     These  unwise  reasoners  never  stopped  to  examine 

inflietber  power,  guaranteed  by  law,  and  exercised  within  the  limits 

.of  tbe  constitution,  was  not  in  itself  a  safety ;  whilst  pow^  created 

)>y  exclusions  and  fostered  by  discontent,  must  not  be  idways 

pr^pant  wit)^  dfan£[er..    The  first  resembles  the  gxiidior  and 

salutary   flame  ^p^ln^d  j^ithjn  ,3ir  Hw^l^fF  tPatV^ 
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tfa^t^ibevKtbe  AmngUff^h^  vhioh  cannat  be  introduced  into  the 
nrine  idiriihout  lisk  of  es^loaion. 

'<  Tlie  poBilioii'kinwbifili  oiany  of  the  leaders  of  the  Churdi  were 
{>lacedy  tended  ^o\  to  ineveafie  this  general  exasperation,  disquie- 
mde^  aindlBtlafm;     The  abolition  of  ancient  sees,  the  suppression 
of  pr^b^dal  MaUs,  the  application  of  sinecure  benefices  to  other^ 
and  aft  we  conceive  to  much  better,  uses,  had  alarmed  many  of 
the  clergy ;  and  had  exposed  the  prelates  who  acted  on  the  £c«- 
clesiastical  Commission  to  much  indignant  reproach  and  many 
acrimonious  revilings.     They  were  told,  in  no  measured  termsy 
that  they  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  their  clergy.     The 
members  of  various  chapters  reminded  their  diocesans  of  the 
oaths  which  they  had  taken,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  privileges 
of  the  cathedrals ;  with  more  of  energy  than  of  charity  and  re- 
spect, these  ancient  oaths  were  contrasted  with  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  Primate  of  England  and  hb  colleagues. 
It  could  not  but  have  been  felt  by  these  very  moderate  and  timid 
ecclesiastical  reformers,  that  more  than  ordinary  prudence  was 
required  on  their  part,  to  preserve,  or  rather  to  regain,  their  in- 
ftuence.     Contenting  themselves,  therefore,  with  a  mitigated  and 
an  apologetic  defence  of  their  own  recommendations— 
*  Scared  at  the  sound  themselves  had  made/— 

it  l)ecame  the  most  convenient  mode   of  warding  off  unjust 
attacks  upon  themselves,  to  oppose,  with  misapplied  vehemence^ 
efvery  measure,  however  just,  to  which  they  had  not  been  sped- 
ally  pledged.     These  parties,  therefore,  in  place  of  mitigating 
violence,  have  tended  to  increase  it;  and,  far  from  dispelling 
unfounded  alarm,  they  have  rather  countenanced  the  general 
pahic  ;   to  justify   themselves   for   their  assault   upon   ancient 
institutions — for  the  *  slashing  hook'  with  which  they  had  cut 
down  the  emoluments  of  deans  and  prebendaries,  till  Amen 
Corner,  Paternoster  Row,   and  Ave-Maria  Lane,  trembled  to 
their  Very  foundations — they  placed  their  reverend  persons  in  front 
of  the  gates  of  Newgate  and  of  Giltspur  Street  Compter ;  and 
vowed  that  they  would  encounter  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  or  even 
surrender  the  best  options  at  their  disposal,  rather  than  allow 
one  dissenting  chaplain  to  bestow  heterodox  consolation  upon  a 
Baptist  felon,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  pickpocket  in  custody  of 
the  Sheriff  of  London.     We  doubt  whether  this  policy  will  suc- 
ked i  and  there  is  much  less  of  shrewdness  to  be  found  in  the 
'occupants  of  the  stalls  of  our  cathedrals  than  we  imagine  those 
re^veteiid*  persons  to  possess,  if  they  can  be  reconciled  to  a  loss  of 
profit  or  of  patronage,  by  any  assurance  that  the  licensed  minister 
'  df  the  tablrnaele  or  the  conventicle  is  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
Gmitky^gbLtA^iv  the  borough  hoUse  of  correctiotu  ' 
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If  political  consequeoces  poiy  were  involved  in  these  strange 
exaggerations  and  misapplications  of  principle,  our  sorrow  and 
dismay^  at  such  occurrences  would  have  been  less  than*  they  are 
at  this  moment  There  is  no  risk  of  the  free  people  of  this 
country  being  permanently  deprived  of  their  civil  rights  and 
jeSy  by  means  of  any  delusion  like  that  which  we  der- 
and  deplore.  It  mav  succeed  for  a  time,  and  to  a  certain 
extent.  But,  fortunately,  it  has  its  limits.  Within  those  limits, 
however,  it  produces  grievous  calamities.  It  cramps  and  fetr 
ters  the  just  influence  of  the  Church  itself.  It  diverts  the 
0lei^y  from  their  primary  and  more  sacred  duties*  Corntptio  aptimi 
pessimd  est.  It  makes  the  faith  of  a  Church,  however  mild,  tole<» 
rant,  and  comprehensive,  appear  ungracious  and  repulsive*  It 
substitutes  a  sectarian  for  a  catholic  spirit;  and  those  who  seek 
to  act  as  our  guides,  bring  us  back  not  the  ripening  clustersa 
or  the  milk  and  honev,  but  gall  and  wormwood,  as  the  tribute 
of  that  promised  land  into  which  they  invite  us  to  enter. 

This  mischievous  spirit  retards  all  improvement :  it  interposes 
formidable  if  not  fatal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  salutary  and 
necessary  reform.  It  acted  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  ii| 
the  time  of  SacheverelL  It  re^appeared  amongst  the  fires  of  1780^ 
and  the  mobs  of  Birmingham.  It  destroyed  the  Government 
of  1806,  under  the  appropriate  guidance  of  his  most  constitu* 
tional  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover ;  but  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  select  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  mischief  it  has 

Seduced,  we  should  at  once  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  both 
ouses  of  Parliament,  during  the  late  Session,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Education  of  the  People. 

If  there  is  one  subject  on  which,  more  than  on  another,  we  should 
have  expected  and  desired  that  all  benevolent  persons—^  quel 
♦  buoni  che  sono  attivi,*  *-^would  unite  and  co-operate,  it  would 
be  the  question  of  Education.  To  all  parties  the  instruction  of 
the  youns^  is  gain.  To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  consider 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  as  the  surest  measure  of  its  wellbeinc^, 
we  should  present  the  comparison,  or  rather  the  contrast,  of  the 
intelligent  well-informed  artisan  or  manufacturer,  with  the  idle 
and  dissolute  workman — the  fit  agent  and  instigator  in  strikes 
and  combinations.  We  should  contrast  the  depositor  in  the 
Savings*  Bank  with  the  customer  of  the  gin-shop*  We  should 
iask  the  lovers  of  peace  and  order,  whether  Oastler,  Stephens, 
and  Feargus  O'Connor,  are  more  likelv  to  find  apt  disciples 
among  the  well-instructed  or  among  the  ignorant;  and  whether 


*  Dante. 
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the  ^oHoolmfister  he  npt  os  e^seiUial  a  ptotectorof  life' and  pro<^ 
perty  as  the  cooatable  and  the  policeman.  Does  the  high  Con- 
servative thipk»  that  it  is  among  the  neglected  and  depraved 
closes  that  he  will  discover  the  friends  of  the  monarchy,  and 
(hose  who  are  obedient  to  authority  P  Can  the  advocate  for 
popular  rights  dream  of  extending  political  franchises,  e:(cept  to 
classes  who  can  justly  appreciate  and  rightly  discbarge  their 
public  duties?  And  of  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions  we  t^hould 
fearlessly  ask— how  can  you  hope,  that  jour  labour  in  the  mi- 
nistry will  produce  its  glorious  harvest,  yielding  one  hundred,  and 
one  thousand  fold,  into  your  bosoms,  if  to  the  spiritual  instruction 
which  you  deliver  on  the  Sabbath  ygu  are  not  enabled  to  super- 
add the  example  and  the  counsel  derived  from  written  works  of 
religion  and  morality ;  the  perusal  of  which  will  extend  the  sphere 
of  your  usefulness,  yf'iW  open  the  minds  of  your  flocks  to  your 
renewed  exhortations,  and  will  enable  you  to  exercise  a  just  and 
salutary  influence,  when  your  voice  can  no  longer  be  heard,  and 
where  your  eye  cannot  penetrate  ?  All  this  will  probably  be 
admitted,  because  the  time  is  gone  by  when  the  work  of  edu- 
cation could  safely  be  opposed  by  the  elaimants  to  exclusive  or- 
thodoxy;  but  when  men  of  various  parties  wd  conflietiag  opin- 
ions are  called  upon  to  unite  in  the  ac^mplishment  of  this 
^reat  work  of  Christian  love  and  worldly  wisdom,  it  has  un- 
fortunately been  proved,  that  the  biases  and  animosities  which 
have  distracted  them  in  their  other  pursuits,  interfere  also  with  the 
question  of  education^^^  dash  their  maturest  counsels,'  and  divert 
them  from  the  performance  of  their  most  imperative  duties.  Is 
there,  then^  no  one  sacred  spot  upon  which  contending  factions 
will  consent  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  that  most  acceptable  service  to  their  Creator,  whioh  is  to  be 
found  in  improving  the  moral  condition  of  their  fellow -men  P 
Party  violence^  disappointed  ambition,  and,  above  all,  religious 
animosity,  have  left  us  no  Elis  in  the  land.  We  are  led  astray, 
but  not  bv  a  light  from  heaven.     The  lamp  burns  blue. 

Alas!  tor  the  specimens  of  poor  human  nature,  as  exhibited 
during  the  late  session  I  Acting  on  the  principles  above  pointed 
out,  the  Tory  party  judged  rightly,  that  the  proposition  lor  the 
education  of  the  people  might  advantageously  be  epnverted  into 
a  Church  Question  ;  and  being  convinced  that  it  was  only  by  the 
agitation  of  Church  questions,  and  (be  active  propagation  of  a 
most  unfounded  alarm,  that  party  objeots  could  be  eompassec^ 
every  engine  was  at  once  set  in  motion  to  eoonteraet  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government ; — to  prevent,  not  only  now  but  for  ever, 
the  establishment  of  a  National  System  of  Education,  really  de- 
serving that  name;  and  to  fifimy  the  variona classes  and  denomi- 
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liatlbiis  of  Christians  M 
agairisf  the  other:  To 
\vhen  at)  fabts  which  w 
inferences  had  been  ^3 
ilelusive  statements,  jv 
'mendacious,*  were  cir 
only  a  rich  harvest  ol 
contention  and  hatred, 

dught  alone  to  have  e , . 

composed  of  fellow-countrymen,  who  should,  and  who  migh^ 
liave  been  all  combined  in  one  righteous  work. 

ChisoDoesgi?  Alle  belle  coDtracle 

Qnal  ne  veune  Btraniero  a  f&r  gnerra? 

D'nna  terra  son  tntti — nn  lingaaggio 
Parlean  tutti ;  fratelli  li  dice 
XjO  straniero ;  il  copininne  lignaggto 
A  D^nn  d'esai  del  rolto  traapar^ 
Qnesla  terra  Hi  a  tntti  nadriv^— 
Ah)— STaotora— srentnta.—  * 

"In  our  party  strifes,  the  cause  of  education  has  for  a  time  been 
sacrificed ;  but  we  cannot  but  hope  that  calm  reflection,  and  a  juster 
appreciation  of  duty,  may  hereafter  mitigate,  if  it  cannot  altogether 
Remove  the  mischief,  which  the  low  and  vulgar  interests  of  party 
hare  so  cruelly  and  wickedly  produced.  But  to  achieve  this 
result,  the  truth  should  be  told  fearlessly  and  loudly;  calumny 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  without  its  punishment,  nor  false- 
hood to  circulate  without  an  immediate  and  a  direct  contradic- 
tion; and  the  dupes  who  have  listened  to  the  smooth  and  oily 
eloquencewhich  endeavours  to  mislead  them,  should  be  undeceived, 
and  encouraged  to  expel  from  their  homes  and  places  of  counsel 
the  modern  '  Tartuffe,'  even  though  he  should  wear  a  Mitre. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  good  cause  that  the  pamphlet  entitled  ■  Re- 
'  cent  Measures  for  the  Promotion  of  Education,'  has  been  writ- 
ten ;  and  that  the  late  excellent  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  on  that  subject,  has  been  reprinted.  We  rejoice  that  the 
name  of  that  nobleman  should  appear  at  the  head  of  that  Committee 
of  Council,  to  which  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grants 
fitr  education  are  proposed  to  be  confided  hereafter.  The  country 
has  owed  him  much  for  his  unflinching  support  of  constitutional 
Kfonn,  and  for  his  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts;  but, 
giving  to  this  great  subject  of  education  the  authority  of  his  char- 
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acter  apd.tb|8  ai4  of  |w  ia|?Uiti^8,,>e  baa  copfetred  aa^Ul  gr^fttw; 
boon  upon  mankind.  May  he,  and  his,  assistants  in  tlUs;  gOQ4 
"Work,  succeed  in,their  attempt  I^hey  myi^t  do  30,  i(  their  effort^, 
a^e  directeci,  by  prudence  and  mqderatioi),  apd  the  measures  which, 
they  adopt  and  repomm^nd  are  such  as  to  refute  the  caluninie,^ 
fay  which  tney  ar|^  assailed,  ^nd  the  apprehen^iQn8  which  haye 
been  so  absurdly  raised.  . 

The  above-mentioned  pamphlet  is  extremely  valuable.  It  19. 
written  in  a  good  spirit,  and  conveys  much  useful  infoi:matiqf^, 
of  an  argumentative  as  well  as  of  a  statistical  character.  For  tho/s^ 
details  we  refer  our  readers  to  its  pages,  which  will  amply  re^ps^y 
the  perusal.  We  confess,  however,  that  for  practical  purposes,  we 
should  have  advised  the  author  to  omit  many  of  his  references  to 
the  systems  of  foreign  countries.  John  Bull  is  an  excellent  animal 
in  his  way ;  but  he  is  dogged,  opinionated,  and  prejudiced.  If 
you  tell  him  what  Prussia  has  done,  his  first  impulse  is  to  reject, 
not  to  adopt,  the  example  of  his  continental  ally.  He  loves  the 
ancient  Anglican  mumpsimus ;  he  leaves  foreign  affairs  content- 
edly in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston;  and  he  has  no  notion 
of  substituting  Victor  Cousin,  or  his  more  attractive  and  inter- 
esting  commentator  and  translator  Mrs  Austin,  for  the  Qrtl^o« 
doxy  of  the  *  Vicar  of  Ty  thing  cum  Borehaqi.'  .  He  would 
reject  a  Prussian  system  of  Education  as  he  would  reject  th( 
cocked  hat,  leather  breeches,  and  black  boots  of  Frederipl 
the  Great;  and,  because  a  plan  has  been  adopted  and  foi:^^ 
useful  abroad,  John  Bull  argues  that  at  home,  it  must  b^  j^lf 
once  impracticable  and  mischievous.  He  is  swayed  and  .gp^t 
verned  by  feelings  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  infLu^i^i;^ 
our  women  of  fashion.  They  would  consider  that  the  ^  ^^Vif^ 
*  burnt  pale'  even  at  a  court  ball,  if  they  were  persuaded  tt^ 
the  lace  which  ornaments  their  persons  was  the  work,  of  th^ 
looms  of  Nottingham,  and  not  of  the  cushions  of  Brussels*  johf^ 
Bull,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  antipathy  to  all  foreign  inventions. 
The  importation  of  Polish  wheat,  and  of  Prussian  schools,  would 
be  alike  objects  of  alarm  to  the  Lincolnshire  cultivator  of  tba 
heavy  clays,  and  his  agricultural  associates.  Call  any  systexi^ 
un^Englishj  and  it  has  but  a  poor  chance  of  obtaining  predit  01^ 
currency.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  should. also  have  beein 
aware,  that  he  will  be  supposed  to  recommend  for  hou)^  adoption, 
every  thing  which  is  historically  described;  and  that  the  GoverJQf 
ment  scheme^  which  he  so  ably  defends^  will  be  represen^t^  §§ 
including  a  compulsory  system  of  ii^structioo,  c;arried  oi^  by.t^ 
state — superseding  the  duties  of  parents  and  guardians, — and 
sending  into  exile  the  more  legitimate  dynasty  of  godfathers 
and  godmothers.     We  recommend^  ^^0  Jiffp  and  to  the  Govern* 
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mefit  t6  pxhtA  diemselres  ag^nst  itAn  mtiir eptesMtttidt!'.    L^t^ 
tbetn  give  an  amtirance  that  ^^  fiieros  of  the  nursery  ai^d 
the  schoolroom  shall  be  tellgtonslv  respected  anM  maintaiiiedr 
and  let  them  assure  that  branch  o^  the  agricaltaral  classes  who  ^ 
are  interested  in  the  growth  of  birch,  that,  whilst  it  is  hoped' 
that  the  severities  of  feudal  instructioti  may  be  h^eafler  mitt-* 
gated  by  the  force  of  opinion,  they  do  not  propose  any  direct^ 
or  arbitrary  interference  with  their  rested  rights.     The  measure 
itself,  it  is  believed,  will  provide  an  adequate  and  H  just  com--^' 
pensation. 

When  the  history  of  our  times  comes  hereafter  to  be  writ-' 
ten,  it  will  appear  scarcely  credible  to  posterity  how  great  has 
been   the  supineness  and   the  neglect  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture with  regard  to   Education.     The  foundation  of  scnools 
in  the  earlier  days  of  England,  was  considered  to  be  a  duty 
<  worthy  kings.'     At   Eton,   and  under  the  magical  roof  of 
King's  College  -  ehapel,  *  Henry's  pious  shade'  is  still  worships* 
ped,  with  fond  but  excusable  idolatry.     Wolsey,   William  of 
Wickham,  Henry  the  VHI.  himself,  his  young  and  zealous^" 
successor,  all  considered  the  education  of  the  young  to  be  a 
work  of  piety.and  of  patriotism.     In  Roman  Catholic  times^  the* 
establishment  of  schools  was  connected  with  the  foundation  of 
cathedrals  ;  and  even  in  the  times  of  the  Reformation  this  sacred 
duty  was  not  overlooked  or  forgotten.     Witness  the  foundation 
of  the  princely  see  of  Durham,  and  those  ancient  statutes  and 
charters,  which  enabled  many  of  the  godly  who  rejected  the 
Irish  Appropriation  Clause  as  *  flat  burglary,'  to  tolerate  and  jus- 
tify in  E^igland  the  foundation  of  a  new  university^  mointaTnecT 
at  the  expense  of  the  chapters  I   Strange  that  a  statute  of  Henry 
Vlf  I.  could  find  neither  grace  nor  favour  in  their  sight,  wh,ilst 
charters  granted  by  the  same  monarch,  mero  main  et  specitUi 
ffratidf  are  considered  as  binding  and  vafid.     The  enforcement 
of  the  legislative  will  of  the  State  was  called  spoliation ;  the  ful- 
filment of  the  pleasure  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  is  lauded  by 
bishops  and  archbishops  as  respectful  ptety;    -We  presume  that 
the  same  parties  would  prefer  the  orders  of  the  Star-Cbamber, 
or  the  decrees  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  to  the  judgments 
of  Lord  Denman  or  of  Lord  Cottenham. 

It  required  a  most  singular  union  of  separate  causes  to  break- 
up this  deadly  calm  and  torpor.  It  required  the  combined  efforts 
of  three  individuals,  most  strongly  contrasted  in  characters,  in 
habits,  and  in  stations,  to  move  the  waters,  and  to  imbue  them 
with  a  healing  agency.  George  III.,  Henry  Brougham,  and 
Joseph  Lancaster,  all  espoused  the  cause  of  Education.  It 
required  the  combined  exertions  of  the  monarch,  the  philoso^ 


^tc&I  statesman  aaa  orator,  atid  tlie^oak^rj  to  roule  tb^^  people 
of  this  country  from  their  apathy.  The  wiA  of  the  British  Kiogv 
Aat /every  ebiM  ndthiti  his  dominions  might  he  enabled  to  read 
tUe  Bible,  ^^as  iqore  enlarged  and  generous  than  the  lower  hut 
somewiiat  analogous  aspirations  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The 
distimstion  between  the  prayers  of  the  two  monarchs,  is  some* 
what  characteristic  of  the  character  of  the  two  nations.  Tlie 
French  king  desired  for  bis  subjects  the  blessing  of  a  good  meal  i 
the  British  monarch  wished  to  procure  for  his  free  people  a  good 
and  religious  education.  When  the  establishment  of  general 
schools  was  recommended  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  we  are  old  enougU 
to  remember  the  scorn  by  which  it  was  received  in  some  quar-« 
ters — the  distrust  and  suspicions  manifested  in  others.  The  offer 
of  a  seipent  for  a  fish,  or  a  stone  for  bread,  was  not  considered  more 
cn^el,  than  the  substitution  of  a  school  for  the  house  of  correction, 
and  the  3ible  for  the  stocks,  was  thought  to  be  speculative  andUto« 
pian.  But  the  truth  has  at  length  prevailed  ;  and,  thanks  to  ire^ 
discussion,  to  Parliamentary  enquiries, and  to  the  advancing  neces- 
sities of  mankind,  the  class  on  whom  might  safely  be  conferred  M. 
Jouy's  distinction  of  the  chevaliers  de  Vitdgnoir^  are  awed  into 
silence,  if  they  are  not  forced  into  conviction.  Still,  nothing 
practical  was  done  by  the  Legislature  till  the  year  1833,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  a  vote  was  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons  for  the  encouragement  of  Popular  Education.  The  Govern-* 
hient  of  Lord  Grey  are  entitled  to  the  immortal  honour  of 
having  taken  the  first  step  ;  and  the  name  of  Lord  Spenser,  who 
recommended  the  vote,  should  on  this,  as  on  many  other  grounds, 
be  for  ever  looked  up  to  in  our  land  with  reverence  and  with 
affection. 

It  has  been  obiected,  that  the  vote  was  wholly  inadequate, 
being  for  the  moderate  sum  of  L.20,000.  We  approve  ^  thai 
moderation.  A  new  experiment  was  about  to  be  tried.  Caution 
and  discretion  were  indispensable  to  ensure  its  success.  Had  the 
vote  been  lavishly  made,  it  might  have  been  imprudently  admi-J- 
nistered.  If  the  result  of  this  Government  effort  had  been  to 
supersede,  and  not  to  stimulate  individual, and  combined  liene- 
Volence,  the  last  state  of  our  instruction  would  have  been  worse 
than  the  first.  This  evil  was  anticipated,  and  effectually  guarded 
against  by  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1833.  These  imnual  votes 
were  contrived  to  be  made  without  opposition,  for  six  successive 
sessions.  The  funds  provided  by  Parliament  were  administered  by 
the  Treasury,  and  were  also  extended  to  North  Britain.  A  sum 
of  L.  150,000  has  been  so  voted  and  expended,  in  aid  of  a  further 
sum  of  L.293,236,  raised  from  private  sources ;  and  school-houses^ 
t^pable  of  containing  262,987  scholars,  have  been  provided. 
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Thus  far,  it  is  admitted  od  all  hands,  the  mechanism  of  the  system 
has  worked  well ;  and  it  has  worked  the  better,  because  it  has 
worked  noiselessly,  without  exciting  observation  or  creating 
opposition. 

.  These  Parliamentary  funds  were  administered  by  the  Treasury 
through  the  agency  of  two  societies,  the  National  Society  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The  schools  of  both 
profess  to  be  open  to  all  persons  without  distinction.  In  both, 
the  sacred  Scriptures  are  read  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system  ; 
but  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  the 
principal  directors  and  governors  of  the  National  Society :  the 
catechism  is  taught,  and  attendance  at  church  is  recommended, 
if  not  enforced.  However  slight  this  distinction,  its  effect  is  to 
give  to  the  National  Schools  a  sectarian  character,  and  to  commit 
their  direction  expressly  to  the  established  clergy.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  enjoys  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Dissenters ;  whilst  it  throws  no  obstacle  in  the 
>vay  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  Churchmen.  The  National 
Society  is  thus  to  a  certain  extent  exclusive ;  the  British  and 
Foreign  Schools  are  comprehensive. 

.  Underthe  Treasury  Minutes,  two  essential  principles  were,  how* 
ever,  left  unprovided  for.  No  inspection  of  the  schools  was  enforced; 
po  reports  were  made  to  Parliament  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
system ;  neither  were  any  steps  taken  to  ascertain  the  qualifi« 
cations  of  the  teachers,  or  the  mode  in  which  their  duties  were 
discharged.  The  statistics  of  the  schools  were  alone  considered — 
the  size  of  the  school-room,  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  the 
number  of  the  scholars ;  but  the  quality  of  the  education  ffiven, 
the  moral  improvement  produced,  were  matters  of  which  the 
Board  of  Treasury  could  scarcely  take  cognisance,  consistently 
with  the  discharge  of  its  multifarious  duties.  The  inflexible 
rule  of  giving  aid  in  a  definite  proportion,  too,  as  compared  with 
the  local  subscriptions,  was  considered  by  a  Select  Committee  to 
act  unjustly  towards  some  of  the  poorest  but  most  populous  dis- 
tricts, where  it  became  difficult  to  provide  the  requisite  amount  of 
local  contributions. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
objected  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Treasury,  because  the  Par- 
liamentary grant  was  not  apportioned  equally  between  the  two 
societies,  but  their  complaint  was  evidently  unjust,  as,  had  tht:ir 
principle  been  adopted,  a  greater  amount  of  public  aid  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  education  of  a  smaller  number  of 
children ;  and  an  unjust  inequality  would  have  been  at  once  pro- 
duced. So  long  as  the  distribution  of  the  public  fund  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  number  of  children,  and  the  amount  of  private 
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subscription,  so  long  the  schools  connected  with  the  Established 
Church — the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
various  Christian  professions  in  England — must,  injustice,  receive 
the  larger  portion  of  the  annual  vote. 

In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  it 
was  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  distribution  of 
this  vote  should  be  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council ;  consisting  of  Lord  Lansdo wne,  President 
of  the  Council,  Lord  Duncannon,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Mr  Sprtfig 
Rice,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr  Labouchere, 
Master  of  the  Mint.  It  was  further  proposed,  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  appoint  Inspectors  to  report  upon  the  condition  of 
all  schools  to  be  hereafter  aided  by  the  public ;  and  that  a  Model 
School  should  be  established  under  their  direction,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  Masters,  which  should  be  open  to  all  per- 
sons whatever.  In  this  Model  School,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
sacred  Scriptures  should  be  read  ;  but  that  Roman  Catholics,  if 
they  desired  it,  should  be  allowed  to  read  their  translation.  It 
was  also  proposed,  agreeably  to  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  principle  of 
one  fixed  rate  of  local  contribution  should  not  be  enforced  where 
grounds  of  special  exception  could  be  shown ;  and,  further,  that 
aid  might  be  given  to  schools  which  were  unconnected  with  either 
of  the  societies  already  adverted  to. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment, because  it  has  been  misconceived  by  some  friends,  as 
well  as  misrepresented  by  the  enemy.  We  feel  confident  that 
hereafter,  however  it  may  be  censured  for  not  going  sufficiently  far, 
it  will  not  be  condemned  as  being  too  bold  a  measure.  No  sooner 
was  the  proposition  made  to  Parliament,  than  the  Tories  and  their 
ecclesiastical  friends  rang  out  the  alarm-bell — fired  all  the  beacons 
.--sent  the  burning  cross  through  the  land — and  summoned  all  their 
orthodox  retainers  to  the  strife  of  tongues.  Like  vicious  horses, 
however  level  was  the  road,  and  however  even  the  fences,  they 
started  at  a  straw,  and  collected  together  the  straws  to  start  at. 
We  recollect  the  case  of  a  very  amiable  but  somewhat  fanciful 
lady,  who  having  quitted,  for  a  rural  residence,  a  house  where 
she  had  been  disturbed  by  the  band  of  the  Foot  Guards,  declared 
that  her  sleep  was  still  disturbed  by  the  unbearable  chirping  of 
the  sparrows.  If  we  could  believe  in  Tory  sincerity,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  believe  that,  in  respect  to  this  plan  of  education, 
their  reasons  were  as  weak  as  the  nerves  of  our  fair  invalid  were 
excitable. 

That  part  of  the  plan  which  was  the  most  objected  to,  was  the 
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permisftion  offered  to  Roman  Catholics  to  use  the  Douay  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  We  should  like  to  know,  among  those  who 
have  raised  this  objection,  how  many  there  are  who  have  criti* 
eally  compared  the  two  versions.  We  have  done  so  ;  and 
undoubtedly,  from  various  reasons,  critical  and  doctrinal,  we 
prefer  and  abide  by  the  version  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But 
it  is  right  to  mention,  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  a  speech  characterised  by  vigour  and  cour- 
age, *  that  the  Douay  version  is  a  translation  from  the  Vulgate, 

<  which  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1679,  pronounced  to  be  the 
^  best  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  this  above  sixty  years 

<  after  the  publication  of  our  own  Bible.  The  Rhemish  Testa- 
'  ment  was  also  reprinted  by  the  same  University,  and  distributed 
^  largely  among  French  emigrants  after  the  Revolution.'  The 
Douay  version  was  also  admitted  into  the  Irish  schools  in  Kildare 
Street,  established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  patronised  by  those 
pillars  of  orthodoxy,  Mr  Sergeant  Jackson,  Mr  Shaw,  and  Mr 
Lefroy.  Away,  then,  with  this  absurd  and  senseless  cant,  which 
deals  with  this  version  as  if  it  was  infected  with  the  plague ! — 
Temove  the  hypocritical  veil  which  is  cast  over  the  harsh  features 
of  intolerance — accuse  the  minority  of  Oxford,  if  you  will,  of 
want  of  Christian  principle — reprove  the  Irish  Orangemen  as 
latitudinarians — or  admit  that  the  objection  you  now  raise  is  false 
and  deceptive  I  But  it  was  added,  if  this  concession  be  made  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  a  similar  sacrifice  must  also  be  made  to 
the  Unitarians;  and  that  their  ^  established  version'  must  also  be 
admitted  into  the  model  school.  We  should  like  to  know,  from 
these  cavillers,  to  what  version  they  allude ;  and  where  the  esta- 
blished Unitarian  translation  is  to  be  found.  They  are  driven  to 
a  false  statement,  in  order  to  support  an  untenable  argument. 
Besides  which,  they  are  resolved  to  be  more  scrupulous  for  the 
Unitarians  than  the  Unitarians  are  for  themselves.  Not  satisfied 
with  being  plus  royalistes  que  le  Roi^  they  are  also  phis  Co^ 
tholigues  que  le  Pape  ;  and  knowing,  as  they  ought  and  must 
have  known,  that  no  Unitarian  ever  objected  to  the  use,  in  schools, 
of  the  translation  of  the  Established  Church,  they  suggest  a  scruple 
which  does  not  exist,  to  create  a  difficulty  which  could  never  arise 
practically. 

That  portion  of  the  scheme,  however,  which  contemplated  the 
foundation  of  a  model  school,  conducted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  was  postponed.  We  regret  the  necessity  which 
led  to  this  temporary  abandonment  of  one  of  the  most  useful  parts 
of  the  whole  measure ;  and  we  trust  that  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant,  when  we  may  yet  see  such  an  establishment  in  active 
operation;  and  giving  light  and  vitality  to  muny  places  of  educa- 
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iUm  which  are  now  but  ill  ealculated  to  furnish  an  enlarged  and 
practical  syfitem  of  instruction. 

But  did  this  sacrifice  made  to  their  opponents  mitigate  the 
hostility  which  had  been  proclaimed  against  the  Government  ? 
By  no  means :  the  war  was  continued,  and  was  waged  in  a  spirit 
of  reckless  malignity  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  party  conflict, 
or  even  in  those  of  ecclesiastical  controversy. 

Let  it  be  first  distinctly  stated  what  the  Government  plan  did 
BOt  propose  to  do. 

It  did  not  confine  its  system  to  mere  secular  instruction ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  bound  up,  inseparably^  religious  instruction  with 
the  whole  course  of  study.  It  did  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Bible  was  required  to  be  read 
in  every  school.  It  did  not  supersede  the  existing  voluntary 
societies;  on  the  contrary,  it  continued  them  as  before,  as  the 
agents  and  ministers  for  distributing  the  bounty  of  Parliament.  It 
did  not  limit  their  spheres  of  usefulness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  made 
them  more  efficient,  by  granting  to  each  a  sum  of  L.SOOO  towards 
the  foundation  of  creditable  and  useful  model  schools. 

It  did  not  deprive  the  clergy  of  any  denomination  of  their  right 
and  authority  of  giving  spiritual  instruction  to  the  younger  mem« 
bers  of  their  congregations.  On  the  contrary,  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  such  special  instruction,  by  communicating  scriptural 
knowledge  during  the  hours  appropriated  generally  to  education. 

How,  then,  and  why,  should  this  scheme  have  been  opposed  ? 
Simply  because  it  was  recommended  by  a  Whig  Ministry,  and 
because  it  was  convenient  for  party  purposes  to  raise  the  cry — 
that  not  only  the  Church  but  the  Christian  faith  was  endangered. 
But  this  real  motive  could  not  be  avowed.  The  flag  of  the  Carlton 
Clnb  was  raised,  it  is  true ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  party  well  knew 
that  a  more  specious  pretence  than  that  of  party  hostility  was 
necessary  to  give  them  a  chance  of  success.  Let  us  examine  tlie 
arguments  urged  against  Lord  John  RusselFs  motion ;  and,  in 
order  to  treat  the  subject  with  perfect  fairness,  we  shall  not  ad- 
Tert  to  any  secondary  authorities,  but  we  shall  refer  chiefly  to 
the  objections  raised  by  Lord  Stanley  and  the  more  leading  Con- 
servatives in  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  objections  may  be  classed  under  two  heads:  (1.)  The 
Constitution  of  the  Committee;  and  (2.)  The  functions  with  which 
it  was  intrusted.     A  few  word!  upon  each. 

1.  Our  readers  will  have  seen,  that  previously  to  the  present 
year,  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  vote  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  Board  of  Treasury.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
include,  as  is  well  known,  the  first  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of 
tiie  Bxchequer^  and  four  junior  lords^  aU  being  political  persons. 
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and  necessarily  partisans ;  all  holding  offices  during  pleasure,  and 
consequently  removable  with  every  change  of  the  Government* 
Since  the  year  1829,  Roman  (jatholics  had  been  eligible  to 
seats  at  the  Board ;  as,  previously  to  that  time,  Protestant  Dis*^ 
senters  had  also  been*  During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Member  of  Parliament  has  been  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  and  as  such  has  had  cognisance  of  every  Minuter 
sanctioning  school  grants,  and  directing  the  appropriation  of 
every  shilling  voted  by  Parliament  for  such  purposes.  We  have 
already  stated  that  this  system  was  not  complained  of;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  one  of  the  many  wonders  of  the  late  de^ 
bates,  that,  now  that  they  have  abdicated  their  functions,  though 
not  till  then,  the  Whig  Board  of  Treasury  has  been  lauded  to 
the  skies  by  the  Tories,  for  their  impartiality  and  wisdom.  The 
warmth  of  this  eulogium,  as  well  as  the  quarter  from  which  it 
came,  must  have  been  alike  matter  of  surprise.  This  adulation 
in  some  degree  resembled  a  laudatory  inscription  put  up  to  the 
memory  of  a  deceased  parent  by  a  most  headstrong  and  unduti^ 
ful  boy.  It  might  be  sugg^ested  that  this  favourable  judgment,  if 
seriously  pronounced,  might  injustice  and  in  generosity  have  been 
somewhat  sooner  made  known  to  the  world.  But  it  was  con«* 
sidered  to  be  ^  private  and  confidential,'  and  therefore  could  not  be 
divulg^ed  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  Lord  Stanley  is  now  pleased 
to  inform  us,  that  the  former  administration  of  the  Parliamen* 
tary  vote  ^  had  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
*  the  almost  unanimous  assent  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
<  the  entire  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  the  community.' 
Yet  this  system,  so  lauded,  involved  the  principle  of  distributing 
a  vote  of  public  money,  under  the  authority  of  a  political  body, 
selected  by  the  Government,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown.  Now,  when  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
Board  of  Treasury  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
change  is  objected  to,  because  it  is  said  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  are  political — are  partisans — are  liable  to  be  removed—^ 
and  are  not  necessarily  members  of  the  Established  Church* 
Every  one  of  these  objections  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
system  which  the  Tories  praise,  and  to  that  which  they  condemn  ; 
with  the  single  exception,  that  whereas  in  the  Committee  of 
Council  there  might  have  been  found,  but  there  is  not,  a  memr 
ber  who  was  unconnected  with  the  Church,  there  was  actually 
in  the  Board  of  Treasury  an  individual  Lord,  whose  activity 
and  intelligence  were  not  more  notorious  than  his  zeal  as  a  sin- 
cere member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  Treasury  are  declared  worthy^  of  all  confidence ;  whilst  Lord 
Ashley  terms  the  Privy  Council  ^  a  hydra,  a  monstrous  ano* 
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•  maly,  and  a  hideous  chimiera.'  How  Lords  Lansdowne,  Duncan- 
noD,  or  John  Russell,  are  to  appropriate  these  classical  epithets 
among  themselves  we  know  not ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  better 
materials,  we  recommend  the  subject  to  the  pencil  of  that  admir- 
able and  good-natured  artist  H.B.,  who  mig^ht  invent  an  excel- 
lent design,  of  which  the  subject  should  be  the  Hercules  Ashley- 
subduing  the  Whig  monsters — whether   hydras  or   *  chimeras 

*  dire' — who  have  intruded  into  tjie  Council  Chamber. 

But  it  seems  the  great  objection  to  these  Privy  Councillors  is, 
that  they  were  not  responsible.  Not  responsible  !  Why,  in 
what  school  have  these  Tory  statesmen  completed  their  politi- 
cal education  P  We  almost  suspect  that  they  must  have  studied 
at  the  central  school  of  the  National  Society.  What  public 
officer  is  responsible,  if  a  Minister  and  a  Privy  Councillor  is 
not  ?  Have  these  declaimers  never  heard  of  an  impeachment  ? 
Have  they  never  read  of  a  motion  made  to  strike  a  statesman's 
name  from  the  roll  of  Privy  Councillors  ?  Did  not  the  Tories, 
by  the  very  terms  of  Lord  Stanley's  motion,  give  a  practical 
proof  that  responsibility  existed,  and  that  too  at  the  very  time 
when  responsibility  was  denied  ?  But  here  again,  we  ask,  in 
what  degree  was  the  Treasury  responsible,  in  which  the  Privy 
Council  is  not  equally  so  ?  On  this  second,  as  well  as  on  the 
first  point,  the  disingenuousness  and  bad  faith  of  the  Tory  party 
is  made  equally  manifest. 

It  will  be  replied,  that  the  two  cases  are  entirely  different  ;— 
that  there  was  no  undefined  discretion  vested  in  the  Treasury, 
whilst  there  is  a  dangerous  latitude  of  power  conferred  upon 
the  Privy  Council :  the  first  was  a  constitutional  authority  acting 
within  limits;  the  other  is  a  despotism  which  produces  that 
misera  servitus  vbi  jus  vagum  atque  incognitum.  Now,  this  is 
a  distinction  quite  as  false  as  those  to  which  we  have  already 
Averted.  The  Treasury  Minute  regulating  the  conditions  under 
which  these  grants  were  to  be  made,  was  passed  on  the  30th 
August  1833,  not  only  subsequent  to  the  vote  of  money,  but 
after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  All  that  had  been  pre- 
viously stated  or  arranged  was,  that  the  two  societies  were  to  be 
made  instrumental  in  the  appropriation  of  the  grapt.  It  was 
open  to  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  have  stipulated  for  a  right  of 
inspection — to  have  insisted  on  the  qualification  of  teachers — to 
have  varied  the  proportions  in  which  public  aid  was  to  be  grant- 
ed. Not  only  was  it  open  to  the  Treasury  to  do  so ;  but  they 
have  done  so  from  time  to  time ;  and  that  without  being  taxed 
with  bad  faith,  or  without  seeking  or  requiring  any  new  Par- 
liamentary sanction.  But  that  which  thev  have  not  done,  is  to 
make  a  special  case  of  exemption  from  the  general  rule  at  the 
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request  of  a  political  friend :  this  was  done  for  a  Liverpool  school 
patronised  by  Lord  Sandon :  this  was  done  by  the  Treasury 
Board  in  Spring  1835;  and  yet  it  is  Lord  Melbourne's  gorern- 
ment,  and  not  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  is  taxed  with  a 
decree  to  distribute  their  vote  for  schools  to  *  further  their  own 

*  political  objects,  and  for  the  support  of  their  own  political 

•  friends  I*  We  do  not  ask  whether  tnis  accusation  evinces  much 
generosity  or  even  justice.  We  do  ask  whether  it  shows  com- 
mon honesty ;  and  whether,  under  the  Circumstances,  it  shows  a 
very  sound  discretion  ? 

But  further,  it  should  be  recollected,  that,  even  if  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  vote  for  English  Education  was  restrained  or 
confined  by  the  declaration  of  Lord  Spenser  in  1833,  or  the  in- 
tervention of  the  two  societies ;  the  vote  for  model  schools,  ahd  for 
Scotch  education,  were  entirely  unfettered.  In  our  northern  part 
of  the  empire  the  two  socfeties  exercise  no  control,  and  the  Trea- 
sury pursued  a  more  absolute  discretion  than  what  is  ndw  granted 
to  the  Privy  Cduncil ;  yet  no  member  of  Parliament  objected  to 
those  votes  wheti  made  5  and  no  member  of  the  community,  how* 
ever  opposed  to  the  Government,  has  impugned  the  manner  in 
which  these  moneys  have  been  distributed.  From  Dr  Chalmers 
to  Mr  Gillon,  from  Mr  Wallace  to  Mr  Colquhoun,  full  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  mode  in  which  the  functions  of  the  Treasury 
have  been  administered.  We  advert  to  this  feet  with  equal 
pleasure  and  national  pride ;  because  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  calm  good  sense  displayed  by  Scotland,  contrast^) 
most  favourably  with  the  gullibility  of  our  southern  neighbours, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  sacred  cause  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  the  selfish  cry  of  a  disappointed  party,  who 
would  recover  their  ascendency  by  any  means,  or  by  any  sacri- 
fice. 

Danger  was,  it  seems,  apprehended  from  future  variation,  by 
the  Council,  of  its  own  regulations.  Were  the  Minutes  of  th6 
Treasury,  then,  like  the  decrees  of  the  Medes  and  Persians^ 
which  could  not  be  reversed  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  noto^ 
rious,  that  these  proceedings  may  be  rescinded  or  varied  with  a 
facility  an^,  a  dispatch  which  is  well  suited  to  their  title  and  desi^ 
nation.  At  the  Treasury,  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  necessary 
words  can  be  spoken  and  recorded,  an  official  act  is  perfected  ; 
whereas  the  rescinding  or  the  passing  of  an  order  in  council  is 
a  more  serious  and  technical  proceeding ;  and  one  which  neces- 
sarily receives  much  more  of  consideration,  and  obtains  more  of 
publicity. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  no  one  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
named  on  the  Committee  of  Council.     True ;  but  not  only  was 
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there  no  such  person  named  under  the  former  system^  but  it  ^^rat 
impossible  that  there  should ;  unless  some  divine  of  the  neW 
school  consider  it  expedient  that  a  Bishop^  should  be  induded  in 
the  next  Treasury  patent,  in  order  that  he  may  instruct  the 
financial  conscience  how  to  prepare  warrants  after  the  most  or^ 
thodox  fashion,  and  suggest  under  what  decrees  of  councils  the 
issue  of  exchequer  bills  should  take  place  :  the  true  faith  might 
then  come  in  aid  of  public  credit,  and  the  doctrine  of  juttifi**" 
cation  might  be  applied  in  the  redemption  of  deficiency  bills. 

We  hope  that  we  have  conclusively  disposed  of  this  part  of 
the  subject ;  and  that  we  have  proved,  not  only  that  the  argu^ 
ments  which  have  been  urged  in  Parliament  are  inconolusivei 
but  that  they  have  been  advanced  in  a  spirit  of  insincerity,  and 
-with  a  total  disregard  of  all  consistency  and  candour. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Another  and  a  most  precious  argu- 
ment has  been  relied  on.  We  are  told  that,  even  if  the  plan  of 
the  Government  were  in  its  essentials  unobjectionable,  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  has  superseded  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Lords ; — is  an  usurpation  of  authority  on^the  part  of 
the  Commons  ; — is  therefore  without  precedent,  and  therefore 
without  justification.  This  is  designated  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
mode  of  giving  to  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  au*- 
thority  of  law  t  it  has  been  compared  with  the  evil  practice  of 
tacking  irrelevant  matter  to  bills  of  supply.  This  supposed 
usurpation  of  power,  this  tyranny  imputed  to  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons, may  not  have  frightened  the  *  isle  from  its  propriety,'  but  it 
has  nearly  frightened  some  weak  and  credulous  persons  out  of 
their  wits.  The  accusation  is  in  itself  absurd  5  but,  coming  from 
the  quarter  it  has  done,  it  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  ctfti- 
mus  which  has  influenced  these  proceedings.  We  shall  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  the  innumerable  cases  to  which  we  might 
refer,  if  it  were  necessary.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
only  which  are  immediately  in  point.     Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 

{^resent  Lord  Fitzgerald,  justly  considering  that  the  old  estab- 
ishment  of  education  in  Ireland  was  unsuited  to  modem  times, 
proposed,  very  much  to  their  credit,  a  new  and  a  more  liberal 
system.  How  did  they  effect  their  object  ?  Did  they  bring  in  a 
bill — did  they  feel  it  necessary  to  take  the  House  of  Lords  into 
their  counsels  ?  No  such  thing.  They  naturally  and  properly 
proposed  a  vote  in  supply,  and  the  proposition  came  befi)re  the 
iiouse  of  Peers  in  the  Appropriation  Act  only.  At  a  later  period, 
Lord  Glenelg,  as  Irish  secretary,  but  acYing  under  the  orthodox 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  the  constitutional  Lord  Liverpool,  ventured 
a  step  forther.  He  recommended  to  Parliament,  that  a  certain 
sum  for  education  should  be  placed  at  the  absolute  and  uncon<- 
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trollable  disposal  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Was  this  done  by  a 
legislative  measure  ?  On  the  contrary,  Mr  Grant  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  year  1829,  Mr  Goulburn 
acquiesced  in  a  much  stronger  measure.  By  a  clause  in  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  it  was  provided,  that  all  the  Irish  education 
grants  might  be  issued,  suspended,  or  granted  upon  condition,  at 
the  absolute  will  and  discretion  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  It  may 
be  asserted  that  each  of  these  cases  was  unopposed,  and  is  there- 
fore worthless  as  a  precedent.  Let  us  try,  then,  whether  we  can- 
not discover  a  case  which  was  important — which  was  canvassed 
and  vehemently  opposed,  and  which  is  an  authority  not  only  ad 
rem  but  in  perscncm.  Lord  Stanley  himself,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  proposed,  explained,  and  defended  his  scheme  of 
Irish  education,  or  rather  that  scheme  which  bears  his  name. 
It  was  opposed  in  debate — ^it  was  opposed  on  the  hustings — it 
was  opposed  in  sermons  and  in  pamphlets.  Lord  Stanley  was 
then  the  object  of  the  same  vituperation,  of  which  he  is  now 
the  ablest  proficient;  for  with  him  the. school  of  suffering  has 
not  been  the  school  of  candour,  charity,  or  forbearance.  His 
plan  was  said  to  involve  a  mutilation  of  the  Scriptures — a  dese- 
cration of  the  word  of  God — a  propagation  of  Popery  ;  and  it  was 
said  to  be  the  first  step  towards  infickelity  and  atheism.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  i^reat  and  important  change — we  think,  a  real  and  a 
substantial  improvement.  But  what  was  Lord  Stanley's  course  ? 
Where  were  bis  constitutional  scruples  in  1831  ?  Did  he  intro- 
duce a  bill,  and  did  he  send  it  to  the  Lords,  and  as  a  suppliant 
entreat  for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Primate  of  Ireland  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  very 
course  which  he  now  condemns ;  and  yet,  with  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  he  now  holds  up  his  former  friends  and  associates  as 
having  violated  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  whilst  they 
have  followed  his  example  I 

2.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  first  class  of  objections,  as  re- 
lating to  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  we  shall 
.next  apply  ourselves  to  the  second  branch  of  the  argument; 
namely,  the  objections  urged  against  the  functions  with  which 
that  Committee  is  intrusted. 

The  Tories  object  to  the  powers  taken  by  the  Privy  Council, 
of  varying  the  proportion  of  public  money  allotted  to  particular 
schools.  We  have  already  shown  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Board 
of  Treasury  exercised  this  power  themselves;  and  exercised  it,  be 
it  remembered,  in  the  particular  case  of  Liverpool,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  a  political  supporter.  The  Privy  Council,  in  claiming 
a  right  to  making  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  limit  those  ex- 
ceptions to  instances  where,  from  the  poverty  or  the  populousne$s 
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of  particular  districts,  a  special  case  may  be  made  out.  Nor  is  this 
done  until  Mr  Goulbum,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838,  had 
reproached  the  Treasury  with  their  over-rigid  adherence  to  their 
original  regulations ;  nor  until  a  similar  recommendation  had  pro* 
oeeded  from  a  committee,  of  which  Mr  Gladstonej^and  Mr  Acland 
were  members. 

The  Tories  object  to.  the  grant  of  any  assistance  to  schools  not 
in  connexion  with  the  two  established  societies.  Now  we  iiilly 
admit  that  it  is  for  the  general  convenience,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  adhere  to  the  former  practice.  But  may  not  cases  arise,  (and 
we  know  that  such  exist,)  in  which  private  patrons,  willing  to  ex- 
pend their  own  money  to  found  a  school — ready,  too,  to  adopt  the 
general  system  of  National  or  British  and  Foreign  Societies — de- 
cline surrendering  the  management  of  their  own  charity  to  com* 
mittees  and  governors  in  London.  Are  not  such  persons  fairly 
entitled  to  some  assistance  ?  Do  they  not  deserve  to  receive  it 
full  as  much  as  others  who  draw  largely  upon  charitable  sub« 
ftcriptions,  or  upon  funds  collected  by  virtue  of  a  king's  let- 
ter ?  Is  it  wise  altogether  to  exclude  them  from  a  share  of  this 
grant  ?  Is  it  just  to  declare,  that  however  well  managed  may  be 
a  school,  and  however  generous  may  be  its  founders,  it  is  to  be 
altogether  left  without  public  aid,  unless  it  adopts  the  rules  and 
submits  to  the  authority  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  societies  ? 

But  the  real  and  practical  objection  which  is  felt  is,  to  the 
power  of  inspection.  This  objection  is  in  itself  so  unreasonable, 
and  this  part  of  the  Conservative  case  is  so  very  weak  and  inde- 
fensible, thaty  in  order  to  produce  even  a  colourable  argument,  the 
Opposition  have  been  compelled  to  mis-state  in  the  grossest  manner 
the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  Government.  Lord  Stanley, 
however,  finds  himself  compelled  to  make  some  important  con- 
cessions on  this  subject.  ^  It  would  be  very  difficult,'  he  observes, 
^  to  contend  against  the  principle,  that  where  public  aid  is  given, 
<  the  public  have  a  right  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  their  own  in- 
^  spection,  that  such  public  aid  has  been  judiciously  applied/ 
This  concession  appears  to  us  to  settle  the  whole  question.  For 
what  is  the  public  aid  granted  ?  Not  for  the  mere  erection  of  a 
school-house,  but  in  order  that  within  that  building  instruction 
may  be  given  to  the  people.  It  would  therefore  be  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  allow  a  GoverpmcQt  inspector  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  roof,  the  walls,  and  windows,  and  to  forbid  all 
enquiry  into  the  system  of  instruction,  which  alone  gives  iiny 
value  to  those  windows,  walls,  and  roof.  As  well  might  the 
Lord  Chancellor  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  power  of  enquiry 
into  the  wardrobe  of  a  ward  of  his  court,  but  forbidden  to  ask 
the  question  whether  the  psorty  were  living  or  dead.     Parliament 
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sanctions  these  grants ;  taxes  paid  by  the  public  supply  the  fiinds-^ 
shall  it  be  said  that  no  enquiry  can  be  allowed  on  behalf  of  the 
public  and  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  ascertain,  <  by  their  own 
>  inspectors/  (to  adopt  Lord  Stanley's  words,)  whether  the  ^ys* 
tern  pursued  is  useful  and  efficient?  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  reports  of  the  societies  should  be  taken  as  sufficient.  But  this 
is  not  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stanley ;  nor  can  such  a  report  be 
considered  as  meeting  the  necessity  of  the  case«  Quis  cusiodes 
custodiet  tpsosf  There  is  no  branch  of  the  public  service  in 
which  a  check  is  to  be  applied,  in  which  the  controlling  or  auditing 
-power  is  not  rendered  independent  of  the  individuals  or  public 
bodies  on  whose  conduct  he  is  to  report.  Would  Lord  Ashley 
be  contented  with  reports  upon  cotton-mills  prepared  by  a  com*- 
•mittee  of  manufacturers  ?  We  need  not  multiply  examples,  or 
waste  arguments,  to  prove  what  is  in  itself  an  undeniable  and 
self-evident  truth* 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  this  jealousy  of  an  independent 
^iystem  of  inspection  is  expressed  by  the  National  Society  only. 
So  far  from  resisting  the  closest  inspection  by  officers  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  have  soli- 
cited and  courted  the  application  of  this  test.  Uncharitable 
observers  might  suspect  tliat  the  National  Society  sought  con«- 
cealment,  because  they  feared  the  light  This  we  do  not  believe^ 
it  is  the  miserable  spirit  of  suspicion  and  distrust  which  influences 
them  ;  it  is  the  vague  apprehension  that  some  evil  is  intended ; 
it  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  odious  Church 
Cry  which  makes  them  cling  to  their  own  system  of  independent 
management,  rather  than  submit  to  any  enquiry  or  examination  of 
an  extrinsic  and  independent  character. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  inspection  and 
the  report  that  the  resistance  is  made,  as  to  the  power  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  inspectors.  These  officers,  it  is  suggested, 
may  intermeddle  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  schoor; 
they  may  seek  to  vary  the  system  of  religious  instruction  ;  they 
may  compel  the  founders  to  abandon  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  societies  to  which  they  belong.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was 
intended ;  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  done.  The  opponents 
of  the  system  know  it  full  well.  But  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Mr  Oastleror  Mr  Stephens  excites  the  local  prejudice  of  the 
parish  vestries,  against  the  new  Boards  of  Guardians  or  the  Poor^ 
La>v  Commissioners ; — in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  owners  of 
ilUmanaged  factories  are  encouraged  to  resistor  elude  the  exami- 
nation of  the  inspectors— the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  National 
Schools  are  incited  to  believe  that  the  inspection  of  a  public  officer 
is  intended  to  work  evil  to  their  establishments.  .      - 
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Vainly  have  ikeie  parties  been  told  that  no  intdrfer^nce  what- 
eyer  is  to  be  allowed  in  their  system  of  religious  instruction ;  ia 
vain  are  they  assured  that  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  two 
societies  will  be  respected  ;  vainly  is  it  repeated  that  no  power 
is  sought  for  to  compel  the  adoption  of  any  novelties  in  the  shape 
of  improvement,  but  only  to  make  such  suggestions  respecting 
the  literary  instruction  of  the  children,  as  experience  and  know- 
ledge shall  have  justified :  the  contradiction,  however  authori- 
tative, is  given  in  vain ;  it  is  disbelieved  or  it  is  forgotteUi  and 
the  following  day  the  misrepresentation  is  repeated  :^— 

<  The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again.* 

It  is  true,  that  a  proposition  for  granting  gratuities  to  teachers 
is  conteniplated.  We  confess  that  we  consider  the  policy  of 
this  part  of  the  plan  to  be  somewhat  questionable,  and  should 
much  prefer  leaving  the  teachers  dependent  for  their  rewards 
upon  funds  locally  provided*  But  these  rewards  form  no  neces^ 
sary  part  of  the  system  of  inspection,  and  they  may  be  discarded, 
and  yet  the  system  of  inspection  may  still  be  rigidly  and  effectu- 
ally enforced. 

Without  inspection,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  any  system  of 
instruction  can  be  made,  or  can  permanently  continue,  efficient. 
We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  absolute  malversation  that  we  seek  to  enforce  in- 
spection ;  as  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  improvement  and  a 
generous  emulation.  We  believe  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  managers,  directors,  and  teachers  of  these  schools,  are  ear- 
nestly disposed  to  execute  their  benevolent  duties.  But  they 
do  not  always  know  how  to  set  about  the  work.  Let  intelligent 
men  be  called  upon  to  inspect  and  to  report — let  a  well-managed 
school  be  held  up  to  emulation— let  its  system  of  instruction  be 
described — its  rules  and  regulations  made  known — there  will  be 
ibund  sufficient  zeal  and  charity  in  this  land  to  induce  others  to 
follow  the  same  useful  example*  Cursoree  vital  will  be  found 
to  transmit  the  light;  and  the  deep  shadows  which  rest  upon  our 
land  will  soon  be  dispelled. 

We  have  not  as  yet  alluded  to  that  question  which  is  of  the  most 
importance,  and  that  which  is  in  reality  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  whole  dispute  turns*  It  is  the  elaim  set  up  most  injudiciously 
on  the  part  of  some  imprudent  members  of  the  Church,  invol- 
ving as  it  does  principles  of  exclusion  and  of  intolerance ;  a  claim 
which  has  been  avowed  with  somewhat  of  an  imprudent  frank- 
ness* Let  the  people  of  England  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
pyinoiples  which  some  amiable  but  mistaken  fanatics  are  unforw 
t«fiiitely-prepa»«4  ta  adopti  and  to  apply^to  the  questionof 
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general  education.  Principles  hare  been  advanced  in  tbe  late 
debates,. not  only  inconsistent  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
System  of  education ;  but  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  all 
religious  toleration,  and  indeed  inconsistent  with  all  civil  liberty. 
We  therefore  entreat  our  readers  to  ex^unine  and  to  beware* 
Danger  of  no  ordinary  kind  is  impending. 

The  principle  contended  for  was  well  and  simply  stated  by 
Lord  John  Russell  to  be  this — that  the  Churchy  and  the 
Church  aloney  should  direct  the  education  of  the  country.  When 
this  proposition  was  first  stated,  on  the  1 2th  February  last,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  seemed  to  consider  that  the  apprehensions  felt 
by  Lord  John  Russell  were  altogether  imaginary.  Sir  Robert 
observed — <  The  noble  lord  appears  to  labour  under  an  ap- 
^  prehension  that  there  are  persons  who  intend  to  propose  that 
^  the  Established  Church  shall  have  some  power  over  the  educa- 
^  tion  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people,  though  dissenting  from 
^  the   Church,  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  instruction  in  its 

*  doctrines.'  When  we  read  these  words,  we  could  not  help 
feeling  some  astonishment.  We  asked  ourselves,  where  the 
very  able  statesman  on  whose  opinion  we  ventured  to  pass 
judgment,  could  have  resided  during  the  recess.  We  wondered 
what  books  he  could  have  read,  and  with  whom  he  could  have 
associated ;  and  we  entertained  some  hopes  that  the  scenery  and 
attractions  of  our  mountains  had  induced  him  once  more  to 
mount  his  ^  faithful  steed,'  and  to  penetrate  into  regions  which 
Oxford  Tracts  could  not  reach,  and  where  the  eloquent  publi- 
cation of  Mr  Gladstone  could  not  circulate.  When  he  continued 
his  speech,  and  assured  the  House  and  the  country,  that  ^  for 
^  himself,  he  should  offer  the  most  strenuous  opposition  in  his 
^  power  to  any  plan  that  will  violate  the  perfect  liberty  of  educa- 

*  tion,'  we  thought  that  our  first  impression  was  erroneous,  and 
that  he  had  another,  a  deeper,  and  a  more  practical  meaning.  To 
answer  a  friend's  argument  is  always  a  difficult  and  a  painful  task 
— to  disclaim  his  principles  as  dangerous  or  impracticable,  may 
give  offence.  But  to  beat  your  enemy  before  he  takes  the  field, 
and  to  declare  your  opposition  to  a  motion  before  it  is  made, 
marks  consummate  skill  in  a  parliamentary  tactician.  By  so 
doing,  the  position  of  the  armies  is  reversed.  The  party  who 
first  takes  the  field  obtains  possession  of  the  strongest  posts.  He 
occupies  the  castle  of  Hougomont  or  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  attack,  and  difficult  to  dislodge  him.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  taken  this  course. 

Now,  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  there  is  a  very  large  party 
eager  to  do,  and  who  in  fact  nave  proposed,  that  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  cpnsidered  both  unwise  and  unjust ;  that  party,  for  the  mmt 
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part,  consisting  of  his  own  political  associates.  To  their  prin- 
ciples it  is  therefore  consolatory  to  us,  and  will  be  so  to  thd 
people  of  England,  to  know,  that  the  abilities  and  experience  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  strenuously  opposed. 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  out  our  case  ;  and  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  reduce  our  argument  to  its  simplest  form,  and  to  disen-^ 
gage  it  from  any  collateral  question  which  may  distract  attention 
from  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  But  it  may  first 
be  necessary  to  define  what  we  understand  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
doctrine  of  a  perfect  liberty  of  education. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  intention  exists  in  any  quarter 
to  render  education  absolutely  penal ;  but  we  contend,  that  it  is 
equally  subversive  of  liberty  if  a  benefit  is  withheld,  as  if  a  posi- 
tive penalty  is  imposed.  iJeath  is  equally  produced  by  denying 
food  as  it  is  by  the  axe  or  the  gibbet.  The  deprivation  of  a 
good  is  not  only  a  punishment,  but  is  often  the  severest  of  all 
punishments. 

The  first  position  laid  down  by  the  school  to  which  we  allude^ 
may  best  be  stated  in  the  words  used  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  the 
debate  of  the  20th  June  : — *  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  hold,'  ob- 
served this  able  and  accomplished  speaker,  ^  that  the  State  has  a 
*  conscience.'  From  this  proposition  follows  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating and  discovering  the  truth — discouraging,  so  far  as  is  prac* 
ticable,  all  that  is  false,  and  avoiding  as  a  crime  the  propagation 
of  error.  Next  follows  the,  application  of  this  dogma  to  the 
question  of  education.  We  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  case  of 
our  opponents  fairly. 

^  No  education  deserves  that  name  which  is  not  founded  upon 
pure  and  Christian  doctrine.  This  doctrine  must  form  an 
essential  and  indispensable  part  of  all  school  instruction.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  this  instruction  in  any  general  form,  com- 
prehending the  tenets  common  to  the  various  sects  of  professing 
Christians.  Such  an  attempt  at  generalized  instruction  would 
lead  to  latitudinarianism,  to  unbelief,  and  finally  to  atheism. 
Neither  would  it  be  justifiable  to  communicate  separate  systems 
of  religious  knowledge  in  the  same  school,  according  to  the 
various  professions  of  the  scholars ;  that  practice  would  lead  to 
indifierence,  to  confusion,  and  to  scepticism.  Still  less  would 
it  be  justifiable  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  different 
sects,  giving  to  each  their  separate  and  distinctive  religious  in- 
struction. That  religion  which  is  true  can  alone  be  taught.  The 
conscience  of  the  State  commands  that  the  true  religion  should 
also  be  the  religion  established  by  law ;  therefore,  as  no  edu- 
cation should  be  encouraged  which  is  not  connected  with  reli- 
gion, so  no  religion  should  be  taught  but  that  which  is  tru^  :  a9 
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f  that  religion  which  is  established  according  to  the  censeienee 
^  of  the  State  is  the  only  true  religion,  therefore  it  is  inconsistent 
^  with  principle  that  the  State  should  encourage,  or  aid  in  any 
'  way  whatsoever,  any  schools  or  establishments  for  education 
^  in  which  the  religion  of  the  Established  Church  is  not  exclusively 
i  taught/ 

Such  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable  deduction  from  the  very 
Startling  principles  which  are  now  boldly  laid  down,  and  strenu- 
ously advocated.  To  the  Dissenter,  these  principles  proclaim  an 
exclusion  from  all  schools  to  which  the  public  has  granted  any 
aid,  unless  he  shall  accept  his  scholastic  instruction  upon  the 
condition  of  receiving  religious  instruction  also,  and  according  to 
the  tenets  of  a  church  to  which  he  cannot  conscientiously  conform. 
We  should  venture  to  ask  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  we  should  fear^^ 
lessly  ask  the  public,  whether  this  principle,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  leads,  are  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  ^  a  perfect  liberty 
^  of  education  ?'  and  whether  it  does  not  assume  *  that  the  Elsta- 
^  blished  Church  should  have  some  power  over  the  education  of 
^  the  people  P'  To  both]  of  these  propositions  we  have  already 
shown  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  already,  by  a  prudent  foresight 
declared  his  uncompromising  opposition. 

But  the  consequences  of  this  new  principle  go  much  further. 
It  would  follow,  that  if  the  faith  of  the  Established  Church  is  to 
be  taught,  and  that  faith  only,  the  ministers  of  the  Churdi  must 
also  be  the  guardians  and  directors  of  all  popular  education  en- 
couraged or  aided  by  the  State.  It  is-  the  prayer  of  242  petitions, 
signed  by  26,603  persons,  that  Parliament  should  not  sanction 
any  system  of  education  which  is  not  founded  on  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church.  These  petitioners  are  most  assuredly 
rood  logicians,  however  we  may  doubt  their  wisdom  or  their 
liberality.  They  reason  correctly  on  their  own  principles ;  but 
are  we  to  be  told  in  the  year  1839,  and  in  free  and  Protestant 
England,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  to  be  placed  under 
the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  clergy  ?  And  is  this 
to  be  urged  on  the  authority  of  scraps  of  Norman  French  from 
the  Year  Book  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  or  by  inapplicable 
citations  from  the  dicta  of  Chief-Justice  Holt  ?  Because  it  has 
been  said  some  four  centuries  back,  that  La  doctrine  et  informa-- 
Hon  des  enfans  est  chose  espirituelle^  are  we  to  re-introduce 
unjust  exclusions,  in  comparison  of  which  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts  are  models  of  liberality  and  justice?  Because 
Chief-Justice  Holt  stated,  that,  in  a  very  different  state  of  the 
law,  the  schoolmaster  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary, 
are  we  to  inform  our  dissenting  fellow-subjects,  both  Protestant 
find  Roman  Catholic,  that  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  im'- 
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pro¥e0i€«t  the  state  feels  no  inter^Bt,  and  will  make  no  effort  ? 
And  thU  declaration  is  to  be  made  on  the  authority  of  one  who 
has  been)  and  who  may  again  aspire  to  be,  a  minister  of  that 
sovereign  who  has  deelared  it  to  be  her  ^  wish  that  all  the  youth 
<  of  this  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up^  and  that  the 
*  rights  of  conscience  j^ould  be  respected.' 

That  the  general  education  of  the  people  should  be  brought 
ijinder  the  control  of  the  clergy  of  any  country,  we  should  consi- 
der to  be  a  grievous  calamity.  That  the  clergy  should  have  the 
fullest  means  of  directing  the  religious  instruction  of  their  flocks,, 
we  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  It  is 
because  we  wish  to  preserve  for  the  clergy  their  full  power  and 
influence  in  the  church  and  pulpit,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to 
give  them  exclusive  dominion  in  the  school.  But,  without  ven- 
turing upon  topics  which  are  only  collateral  to  the  main  ques-*. 
tion,  we' may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  at  a  moment  wiien  we  re- 
joice to  think  that  the  increased  thirst  for  religious  knowledge, 
and  an  earnest  devotional  spirit,  render  the  number  of  the  clergy 
inadequate  to  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  is  it  wise  or  ex- 
pedient to  withdraw  them  from  their  more  peculiar  and  sacred 
functions,  and  to  rest  upon  them  obligations  which  may  be  as 
effectually  fulfilled  by  others  ?  Let  the  clergy  superintend  their 
peculiar  schools,  if  they  will ;  let  them  found  and  support  from 
private  funds  schools  specially  appropriated  for  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  extension  of  its  faith  and  articles:  with  this 
freedom  of  action  let  no  man  interfere,  and  let  not  any  Dissenter 
presume  to  complain.  As  well  might  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury point  to  Coward  College,  or  Oscott,  as  grievances,  as 
the  Dissenters  object  to  the  collections  made  in  cathedrals  and 
churches,  and  the  schools  supported  by  private  charity,  however 
exclusive  may  be  their  rules,  and  restricted  the  basis  on  which 
tiiey  rest. 

Schools  which  are  built,  or  supported  out  of  the  general  taxa- 
tion of  tlie  country,  are,  however,  in  ti  very  different  position. 
Where  all  contribute,  all  should  be  permitted  to  benefit.  Nor 
does  this  distinction  admit  any  principle  inconsistent  with  the 
foundation  of  a  Church  Establishment.  The  property  of  the 
Chureh  is  not  a  tax,  and  cannot  be  reasonably  confounded  with 
taxation.  Yet,  even  in  respect  to  schools  supported  from  taxa- 
tion, we  consider  that  the  fullest  power  of  administerincr  religious 
instruction  to  the  members  of  the  Church  should  be  afforded.  The 
right  of  the  clergy  in  this  respect  should  be  effectually  guarded  and 
maintained;  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  vex  the  conscience 
of  a  young  Dissenter  with  the  doctrines  of  psedobaptism  ;  or  en- 
force the  truths  of  the  apostolic  succession  upon  an  unfledged 
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and  unbreeched  Presbyterian.  Still  less  are  they  to  have  a  con- 
trol oyer  the  course  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuit.  If  geology, 
for  instance,  could  only  be  taught  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
many  of  our  clergy,  we  are  inclined  to  apprehend  that  Sedgwick 
and  Buckland — excellent  Churchmen  though  they  be — ^would  run 
the  hazard  of  being  rejected  as  heterodox.  An  Index  expurga* 
toritis  would  soon  be  published  at  the  Clarendon  press.  Neither 
Milton  nor  Locke  would  be  safe.  A  theological  test  would  be 
applied  in  every  case ;  and  some  modern  Galileo,  if  he  were  not 
confined  to  the  inquisition,  would  at  least  be  exiled  from  the 
school.  Our  consolation  would,  however,  be  at  the  present  as 
in  more  ancient  times,  that  in  spite  of  these  theological  fetters, 
the  patriot  and  the  philosopher  might  still  rely  upon  that  spirit 
of  progress  which  God  has  given  as  the  instrument  of  all  good, 
and  might  with  confidence  exclaim,  Eppttr  si  muovef 

We  feel  some  disgust  and  shame  at  the  degree  of  excitement, 
and  at  the  extravagant  misrepresentations  which  this  subject  has 
this  session  produced ;  even  within  the  walls  of  the  Legislature 
itself.  Five  mortal  nights  were  consumed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  discussing  this  question,  on  which  all  men  of  under- 
standing ought  to  have  been  agreed.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Bude-light  will  affect  more  than  the  physical  organs  of  vision. 
Columns  of  the  *  Times'  and  *  Morning  Chronicle'  have  been  fill- 
ed with  the  irrelevant  matters  discussed.  ^  Mirrors  of  Parliament* 
have  appeared,  conveying  but  few  refiestions  ;  and  if  reason 
could  have  brought  an  action  for  libel  as  well  as  Mr  Stockdale, 
Hansard  would  have  had  to  complain  of  a  new  breach  of  pri- 
vilege. Sir  Robert  Peel,  indeed,  with  his  accustomed  dexterity, 
escaped  many  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  into  which  his  friends 
were  led  by  reckless  impetuosity — by  violent  party  spirit,  or  by 
sincere  but  wild  fanaticism.  ^  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  the 
'  merits  of  the  question,  rather  than  to  consider  whether  the  opin- 
^  ions  advanced  by  my  honourable  friend  (Mr  Gladstone)  are 
^  sound  or  not.'  But  still,  looking  back  at  this  protracted  con- 
testj  we  should  very  much  wish  that  Dr  Southey  could  be 
tempted  to  immortalize  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  has 
illustrated  the  Battle  of  Blenheim.  If  it  were  not  for  the  latent 
party  purposes  which  were  the  real  cause  of  this  debate,  we 
mi^ht  in  seriousness  say, 

*  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for.' 

In  these  wars  of  words,  as  in  other  wars,  what  is  glory  and 
profit  to  some  of  those  who  are  engaged,  becomes  death  and 
ruin  to  thousands  whose  permanent  interests  are  trifled  with^  or 
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Bacrificed.  What  would  we  not  give  to  feel  confident  that  either 
we,  or  others  better  qualified  for  such  a  duty,  could  recall  the 
angry  disputants  from  low  and  miserable  party  views,  to  the  en- 
during and  all-important  duties  which  it  behoves  Parliament  to 
perform  I  In  no  other  case  whatever  do  we  believe  that  so  much 
good  may  be  done,  and  so  much  evil  prevented.  The  population 
of  England  is  not  what  it  was.  The  increased  numbers  are  not 
more  seriously  to  be  considered  than  the  increased  activity  and 
restlessness.  The  besoin  d^agir  pervades  all  classes :  and,  like 
children  in  a  nursery,  if  not  employed  usefully,  employed  they 
will  be,  and  probably  employed  for  mischief.  The  dense  masses 
accumulated  in  the  manufacturing  districts — the  vicissitudes  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  the  variations  of  demand  for  pro- 
duce — the  privations  to  which  they  are  subject,  (aggravated  by  a 
most  dangerous  system  of  corn  laws,) — the  ignorance  in  which 
too  many  of  them  are  left  by  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  state — 
the  power  which  is  consequently  given  to  unprincipled  specula- 
tors, mistaken  enthusiasts,  or  insane  fanatics — will  produce  (if 
their  consequences  be  not  averted)  calamities  of  the  most  frightful 
kind.  The  imminence  of  this  peril  is  daily  and  hourly  augment- 
ing; and  let  not  the  public  imagine  that  they  can  afford  either 
to  lose  time  or  to  misapply  energy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
efforts  of  all  the  wise  and  the  good  of  all  parties  should  be  ap- 
plied, without  delay,  in  furtherance  of  the  great  cause  of  religion 
and  moral  education.  It  appears,  from  a  table  subjoined  to 
the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  that,  in  the  towns  of  Manchester, 
Salford,  Liverpool,  Bury,  and  York,  the  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  working  classes  for  whom  adequate  school  accom- 
modation is  provided,  does  not  exceed  21,957,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  80,050. 

<  The  rapid  progress  of  our  physical  civilisation  has  occasioned  the 
growth  of  masses  of  manufacturing  population,  the  instruction  and 
moral  and  religious  elevation  of  which  hare  hitherto  been  neglected  by 
the  state.  These  communities  exhibit  alarming  features :  labouring 
classes,  unmatched  in  the  energy  and  hardihood  with  which  they  pur- 
sue their  daily  toil,  yet  thriftless,  incapable  of  husbanding  their  means, 
or  resisting  sensual  gratifications.  The  wife  commits  her  infant  to  a 
hireling,  and  leaves  her  domestic  duties  to  work  in  the  manufactory. 
Parents  lead  their  children  to  the  same  scene  of  continual  exertion. 
Domestic  virtue  and  household  piety  have  little  opportunity  to  ^rive in 
a  population  alternating  between  protracted  labour  and  repose,  or  too 
frequent  sensual  gratification.  When  all  the  animal  powers  are  thus 
called  constantly  into  action,  adversity  is  met  with  fierce  discontent,  or 
with  fierce  outbreaks  of  passionate  disquiet.' — {Recent  Mectsures,  p.  17.) 
*  We  cannot  contemplate  with  unconcern,*  observes  the  same  excellent 
writer,  <  the  vast  physical  power  which  is  now  nroved  by  men  so  igno* 
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nmt  mid  m  noprincnpkd  as  the  Clmrtist  leaders^  withoHt  expecting  encb 
internal  convulsions  as  may  deserve  the  name  of  civil  war ;  we  think  it 
highly  probable  that  persons  and  property  will,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  be  so  exposed  to  violence  as  materially  to  affect  the  prosperty  of 
our  manufactures  and  commerce,  to  shake  the  mutual  confidence  of  mer- 
cantile men,  and  to  diminish  the  stability  of  our  political  and  social  institu- 
tions;—(P.  44.) 

To  doubt  these  sdeinn  warnings  is  to  doubt  the  powers  of  the 
avalanche  in  the  Alps,  because  we  know  the  snow  to  lie  innocu- 
ously on  Newmarket  heath. 

Nor  ought  these  fearful  r'esults  to  create  surprise.  The  au- 
thor whom  we  have  quoted  refers  most  properly  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  to  prove  that  what  we  now  see  and 
deplore  was  anticipated  by  that  great  philosopher.  This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  experience  gives  its  sanction 
to  the  theories  of  wisdom ;  and  in  which  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  recommendation  of  those  who  carefully  and  cautiously  deduce 
from  existing  facts  their  future  consequences,  are  proved  to  all 
those  who  aspire  to  the  name  of  statesmen.     *  In  the  progress  of 

*  the  division  of  labour,'  says  Dr  Smith,*  *  the  employment  of 
'  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  live  by  labour  comes  to  be 
^  confined  to  very  few  operations.  But  the  understandings  of  the 
^  greater  part  of  men  are  necessarily  formed  by  their  ordinary 
^  employment.  The  man  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  perform- 
^  ing  a  few  simple  operations  has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  under- 
^  standing.  He  naturally  loses,  therefore,  the  habit  of  exertion^ 
^  and  generally  becomes  stupid  and  ignorant.  The  torpor  of  his 
^  mind  renders  him  not  only  incapable  of  relishing  or  bearing 

*  part  in  rational  conversation,  but  of  conceiving  any  generous 
^  or  tender  sentiment,  and  consequently  of  forming  a  just  judg- 

*  ment  concerning  many  of  the  duties  of  private  life.     Of  the 

*  great   interests  of  his   country  he  is   incapable   of  judging. 

*  The  uniformity  of  his  stationary  life  corrupts  the  courage  of 

<  his  mind,  and  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body.    His  dex- 

<  terity  at  his  own  particular  trade  seems  to  be  acquired  at  the 

<  expense  of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  mental  virtues.  But  in 
^  .every  improved  or  civilized  society  this  is  the  state  into  which 

<  the  labouring  poor  (that  is  the  great  mass  of  the  people)  must 

<  necessarily  fall,  unless  Oovernment  takes  some  pains  to 

•  PBBVBNT  IT.' 

We  entreat  the  attention  of  our  rulers,  of  our  legislators,  and 
of  all  our  fellow-countrymen,  to  these  last  words.     Adam  Smith 
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iias  here  i*ecapitulated  tie  awful  calamiUes  t6  w1)!ch  the  progress 
of  manufacturing  industry  is  incident^  <  unless  Government  takes 
*  some  pains  to  prevent  it*  But  when  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  endeavoured  to  discharge  this  their  sacred  duty,  how  have 
their  propositions  been  met  ?  The  present  session  has  exhibited 
that  which  Dr  Smith,  with  all  his  prescience,  never  could 
have  anticipated*  That  a  government  should  undertake  this 
task  he  considers  hypothetical ;  but  what  he  never  contemplated 
as  possible  was^  that  those  exertions.  When  made,  should  have 
been,  as  far  as  was  possible,  neutralized  and  rendered  inoperative, 
by  the  combined  movements  of  a  great  party  calling  themselves 
the  friends  of  the  throne  and  altar. 

We  have  hitherto  urged  the  performance  of  these  duties,  ort 
the  ground  of  the  social  interests  of  mankind  ;  and  of  the  immi- 
nent dangers  to  that  social  system  which  it  behoves  legislators  to 
avert.  But  we  confess,  that  there  are  still  higher  and  more 
ennobling  motives  which  ought  to  lead  us  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions. Is  there  no  delight  felt  in  the  performance  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  duties  which  God  has  prescribed  to  mankind  ? 
We  hear  every  day  of  the  triumphs  of  mechanical  invention — of 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement — of  fens  drained,  of 
heaths  improved,  of  mountains  enclosed  and  cultivated.  The 
names  of  those  useful  and  excellent  men  under  whose  auspices 
this  progress  has  been  made  are  had  in  honour.  Holkham,  Wo- 
burn,  and  Althorp,  are  pliaces  to  which  much  of  our  industry  may 
trace  its  present  development.  In  manufactures,  also,  we  pay  a  just 
tribute  to  Watt,  to  Arkwright,  and  to  Peel.  But  what  are  their 
exertions,  and  how  insignificant  their  services,  compared  to  those 
of  the  labourers  in  abetter  vineyard,  who  remedy  the  barrenness 
of  the  mind — who  cultivate  the  rich  harvests  of  the  understand- 
ing— and  promote  the  accumulation  of  that  intellectual  wealth 
which  forms  the  capital  of  our  moral  nature  P  It  is  through  thfeir 
agency  that  the  reason  is  prepared  to  receive  and  to  appreciate 
the  higher  impulses  of  religious  obligations.  It  is  thus  that  our 
fellow-men,  in  their  social  capacities,  are  made  better  subjects ; 
and  that  under  the  divine  blessing  they  become  better.  Chri&tiail3 
aTso.  Are  not  these  high  obligations  and  duties — are  not  these 
eternal  interests  such  as^  to  justify,  or  rather  to  demand,  some 
slight  sacrifice  of  party  zeal,  and  of  personal  ambition  ?  If  the 
cause  of  morality  and  of  religion  has  been  promoted,  is  not  that 
somewhat  of  a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  a  political  triumph  ?  To 
procure  the  consent  and  agreement  of  Parliament  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  greatest  of  all  national  duties,  is  a  triumph  to 
which  the  victories  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  are  secondary  and 
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inferior.     Will  not  our  politicians  be  tempted  by  tbe  hope  of 
earning  this  glory  ? 

But  if  the  Conservative  party  have  willed  it  otherwise ;  if  their 
*  compact-alliance'  can  only  be  preserved  by  converting  all  ques- 
tions- into  Church  Questions  ;  if  they  prefer  a  strong  division  at 
night  to  the  consciousness  of  a  good  action  which  will  outlive 
the  morning ; — then  it  behoves  the  honest  and  intelligent  people 
of  England  to  exert  their  own  powers  for  the  advancement  of 
their  eternal  interests.  While  rendering  to  the  Church  the  things 
which  belong  to  the  Church,  let  them  resist,  like  freemen,  the  en- 
croaching usurpation  which  seeks  to  place  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blishment in  possession  of  the  exclusive  right  of  conducting  edu- 
cation. Let  the  people  of  Ene:land  consiaer  that,  on  this  ques- 
tion, their  moral,  their  civil,  and  their  religious  freedom  depends. 
No  cajolery  to  the  Wesleyans — ^no  hypocritical  compliments  to 
the  Dissenters — should  close  their  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  in- 
troducing into  our  schools  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  worst 
description.  Should  this  attempt  succeed,  our  civil  and  religious 
rights  will  both  be  placed  in  peril ;  and  therefore  our  resistance 
to  these  claims  becomes  a  sacred  duty. 

If  the  state  of  parties  does  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a 
good  system  of  National  Education,  we  call  upon  the  people  of 
England  to  provide  it  at  any  cost  and  sacrifice  for  themselves. 
We  address  them  in  ,the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer :  *  You 
^  cannot  without  guilt  and  disgrace  stop  where  you  are.     The 

*  past  and  the  present  call  on  you  tp  advance.     Your  nature  is 

*  too  great  to  be  crushed  ;  you  were  not  created  what  you  are, 
^  merely  to  toil,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  like  inferior  animals.     No 

*  power  in  society,  no  hardship  in  your  condition,  can  keep  you 

*  down  in  knowledge,  power,  virtue,  or  influence,  but  by  your 
^  own  consent.  Do  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  you 
'  hear.     You  have  many  great  deficiencies  to  be  remedied  ;  and 

*  the  remedy  lies  not  in  the  ballot-box,  not  in  the  exercise  of 

*  your  political  powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of  your- 

*  selves  and  of  your  children.'  * 


^  Dr  Chamiin^  on  Self- Culture^ 
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Art.  VII. — The  Practical  Works  of  Richard  Baxter^  with  a 
Treface^  giving  some  Account  of  the  Author^  and  of  this  Edition 
of  his  Practical  fVorks  ;  and  an  Essay  on  his  Genius,  Works, 
and  Times.    4  vols.  8vo.     London  :  1838. 

fl^His  publication  reminds  us  of  an  oversight  in  omittin&r  to 
-^  notice  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Richard  Baxter,  <eaited 
in  the  year  1830,.  by  Mr  Orme.  It  was,  in  legal  phrase,  a 
demand  for  judgment,  in  the  appeal  of  the  great  Nonconformist 
to  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  posterity,  from  the  censures  of  his 
own  age,  on  himself  and  his  writings.  We  think  that  the  deci- 
sion was  substantially  right,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
affirmed*  Right  it  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  so  far  as  it  assigned 
to  him  an  elevated  rank  amongst  those,  who,  taking  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  mankind  for  their  province,  have  found  there  at 
once  the  motive  and  the  reward  for  labours  beneath  which,  unless 
sustained  by  that  holy  impulse,  the  utmost  powers  of  our  frail 
nature  must  have  prematurely  fainted. 

About  the.  time  when  the  nigh-bom  guests  of  Whitehall  were 
celebrating  the  nuptial  revels  of  Elizabeth  and  t}ie  Elector  Pala- 
tine, and  the  visiters  of  low  degree  were  defraying  the  cost  by 
the  purchase  of  titles  and  monopolies,  there  was  living  at  the 
pleasant  village  of  Eaton  Constantine,  between  the  Wrekin  Hill 
and  the  Severn,  a  substantial  yeoman,  incurious  alike  about  the 
politics  of  the  empire  and  the  wants  of  the  exchequer.  Yet  was 
he  not  without  his  vexations.  On  the  green  before  his  door,  a 
Maypole,  hung  with  garlands,  allured  the  retiring  congregation 
to  dance  out  tne  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  tabret, 
while  he,  intent  on  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  was  greeted 
with  no  better  names  than  Puritan,  Precisian,  and  Hypocrite. 
If  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  parish  church,  venerable  as  it  was, 
and  picturesque,  in  contempt  of  all  styles  and  orders  of  architec- 
ture, his  case  was  not  much  mended.  The  aged  and  purblind 
incumbent  executed  his  weekly  task  with  the  aid  of  strange  as« 
«ociates.  One  of  them  laid  aside  the  flail,  and  another  the 
thimble,  to  mount  the  reading  desk.  To  these  succeeded  ^  the 
^  excellentest  stage  player  in  aU  the  country,  and  a  good  gamester, 
*  and  a  eood  fellow.*'  This  worthy  having  received  Holy  Orders, 
forged  the  like  for  a  neighbour's  son,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
that  title,  officiated  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar.  Next  in  this 
goodly  list  came  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  had  *  tippled  himself 
into  so  great  poverty,'  that  he  had  no  other  way  to  live  but^  by 
assuming  the  pastoral  care  of  the  flock  at  Eaton  Constantine. 
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Time  out  of  mind,  the  curate  had  been  ex-offieio  the  depositary 
of  the  secular,  as  well  as  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  parish ; 
and  to  these  learned  persons  our  yeoman  was  therefore  fain  to 
eommlt  the  education  of  his  only  son  and  namesake,  Richard 
Baxter. 

Such,  from  his  tenth  to  his  sixteenth  year,  were  the  teachers 
of  the  most  voluminous  theological  writer  in  the  English  lan- 
guage*    Of  that  period  of  his  life,  the  only  incidents  which  can 
now  be  ascertained  are,  that  his  love  of  apples  was  inordinate, 
and  that,  on  the  subject  of  robbing  orchards,  he  held,  in  practice 
at  least,  the  doctrines  handed  down  amongst  schoolboys  by  an 
unbroken  tradition.     Almost  as  barren  is  the  only  extant  record 
of  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  pupilage*     They  were  spent 
at  the  endowed  school  at  Wroxeter,  wnich  he  quitted  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  destitute  of  all  mathematical  and  pnysical  science — 
ignorant  of  Hebrew — a  mere  smatterer  in  Greek,  and  possessed 
of  as  much  Latin  as  enabled  him  in  after  life  to  use  it  with  reck«- 
less  fi^dlity.     Yet,  a  mind  so  prolific,  and  which  yielded  such 
early  fruits,  could  not  adrance  to-  manhood  without  much  well- 
directed  culture.     The  Bible  which  lay  on  his  &ther's  table, 
formed  the  whole  of  the  good  man's  library,  and  would  have  been 
ill  exchanged  for  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican.     He  had  been  no 
stranger  to  the  cares,  nor  indeed  to  the  disorders  of  life;  and,  as 
his  strength  declined,  it  was  bis  delight  to  inculcate  on  his  inqui- 
sitive boy  the  lessons  which  inspired  wisdom  teaches  most  per- 
suasively, when  illust^rated  by  dear-bought  experience,  and  en^ 
forced  by  parental  love.     For  the  mental  infirmities  of  the  son, 
no  better  discipline  could  have  been  found.     A  pyrrhonist  of 
nature's  making,  his  threescore  years  and  ten  ipignt  have  b^u 
exhausted  in  a  fruitless  struggle  to  adjudicate  between  antagonist 
theories,  if  his  mind  had  not  thus  been  subjugated  to  the  6U« 
preme  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  by  an  influence  coeval  with  the 
first  dawn  of  reason,  and  assodated  indissolubly  with  his  earliest 
and  most  enduring  affections.    It  is  neither  the  wise  nor  the  good 
by  whom  the  patrimony  of  opinion  is  most  lightly  regamed. 
Suet  is  the  condition  of  our  existence,  that  beyond  tne  precincts 
of  abstract  smence,  we  must  take  much  for  granted,  if  we  would 
make  any  advfuiee  in  knowledge,  or  live  to  any  useful  end.  Our 
hereditary  pr^ossessions  must  not  only  precede  our  aequifdd 
judgments,  but  must  conduct  us  to  them.     To  begin  by  ques- 
tioning every  thing,  is  to  end  by  answering  nothing ;  and  a  pre- 
mature revolt  from  human  authority  is  but  an  incipient  rebellion 
against  conscience,  reason,  and  truth.     Launched  into  the  ocean 
of  «pecttliUive  enquiry,  without  the  anchorage  of  parental  in- 
.  stmotieii  and  filiid  csr^recute,  Baxter  soould  hav^  been  drawn  by 
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his  constitutional  tendencies  into  that  sceptical  philosophy, 
through  the  long  annals  of  which  no  single  name  is  to  be  found 
to  which  the  gratitude  of  mankind  has  been  yielded,  or  is  justly 
due.  He  had  much  in  common  with  the  most  eminent  doctors 
of  that  school — the  animal  fr^mc,  characterised  by  sluggish  ap* 

Jietites,  languid  passions,  and  great  nervous  energy ;  the  intel^ 
ectual  nature  distinguished  by  subtlety  to  seize  distinctions 
more  than  by  wit  to  detect  analogies ;  by  the  power  to  dive,  in- 
stead of  the  faculty  to  soar;  by  skill  to  analyze  subjective  truths, 
rather  than  by  ability  to  combine  them  with  each  other  and  with 
objective  realities.  But  what  was  wanting  in  his  sensitive,  and 
deficient  in  his  intellectual  structure,  was  bt^lanced  and  corrected 
by  the  spiritual  elevation  of  his  mind.  If  not  enamoured  of  the 
beautiful,  nor  conversant  with  the  ideal,  nor  able  to  grasp  the 
comprehensive  and  the  abstract,  he  enjoyed  that  clear  mental 
vision  which  attends  on  moral  purity — the  rectitude  of  judgment 
which  rewards  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  reason — the  lofti- 
ness of  thought  awakened  by  habitual  communion  with  the  source 
of  light — and  the  earnest  stability  of  purpose  inseparable  from  the 
predominance  of  the  social  above  the  selfish  affections.  Scepti- 
cism and  devotion  were  the  conflicting  elements  of  his  internal 
life ;  but  the  radiance  from  above  gradually  dispersed  the  vapours 
from  beneath,  and  through  half  a  century  of  pain,  and  strife,  and 
agitation,  he  enjoyed  that  settled  tranquillity  which  no  efforts 
merely  intellectual  can  attain,  nor  any  speculative  doubts  de- 
stroy,— the  peace,  of  which  it  is  said^  tdbat  it  passes  understand* 

Baxter  was  born  in  1615,  and  consequently  attained  his  early 
manhood  amidst  events  ominous  of  approaching  revolutions. 
Deep  and  latent  as  are  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  Episcopacy  in  England,  nothing  can  be  less  recondite 
than  the  human  i^ency  employed  in  working  out  that  result. 
Nursed  by  the  Tudors,  adopted  by  the  Stuarts,  and  wedded  in 
her  youth  to  a  powerful  aristocracy,  the  Anglican  Church  re- 
tains the  indelible  stamp  of  these  early  alliances.  To  the  great, 
the  learned,  and.  the  worldly  wise,  it  has  for  three  centuries 
afforded  a  resting-place  and  a  refuge.  But  a  long  interval  had 
elapsed  before  the  national  tempks  and  hierarchy  were  con- 
secrated to  the  nobler  end  of  enlightening  the  ignorant,  and 

.  administering  comfort  to  the  poor.  Rich  beyond  sJl  Protestant 
rivalry  in  sacred  literature,  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
days  of  Parker  to  those  of  Laud,  had  scarcely  produced  any  one 
considerable  work  of  popular  instruction.  The  pastoral  care  whi<^ 
Burnett  depicted,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  was  at  that 

•  time  a  vision  which,  though  sin(^e  nobly  fidfiUed,  no  past  ^Eperi- 
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ence  bad  realized.  Till  a  much  later  time,  the  alphabet  was  among 
the  mysteries  which  the  English  church  concealed  from  her  cate- 
chumens. There  is  no  parallel  in  the  annuls  of  any  other  Pro- 
testant State,  of  so  wonderful  a  concentration,  and  so  imperfect 
a  diflfusion  of  learning  and  genius,  of  piety  and  zeal.  The 
reigns  of  Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Laud,  were  unmolested  by 
cares  so  rude  as  those  of  evangelizing  the  artisans  and  peasantry. 
Jewel  and  Bull,  Hall  and  fionne,  Hooker  and  Taylor,  lived 
and  wrote  for  their  peers,  and  for  future  ages,  but  not  for  the 
commonalty  of  their  own.  Yet  w^as  not  Christianity  bereft  in 
England  of  her  distinctive  and  glorious  privilege.  It  was  still 
the  religion  of  the  poor.  Amidst  persecution,  contempt,  and 
penury,  the  Puritans  had  toiled  and  suffered,  and  had,  not  rarely, 
died  in  their  service.  Thus  in  every  city,  and  almost  in  every 
village,  they  who  had  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  might,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  perceive  the  har- 
bingers of  the  coming  tempest.  Thoughtfiil  and  resolute  men 
had  transferred  the  allegiance  of  the  heart  from  their  legitimate, 
to  their  chosen  leaders  ;  while,  unconscious  of  their  danger,  the 
ruUng  were  straining  the  bonds  of  authority,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  decrease  of  their  number  and  their  strength.  It  was  when 
the  future  pastors  of  New  England  were  training  men  to  a 
generous  contempt  of  all  sublunary  interest  for  conscience  sake, 
that  Laud,  not  content  to  be  terrible  to  the  founders  of  Connec- 
ticut and  New  England,  braved  an  enmity  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  theirs.  With  a  view  to  the  ends  to  which  his  life  was  de- 
voted, his  truth  and  courage  would  have  been  well  exchanged 
for  the  wily  and  time-serving  genius  of  Williams.  Supported 
by  Heylin,  Cosins,  Montague,  and  many  others,  who  adopted 
or  exaggerated  his  own  opinions,  he  precipitated  the  temporary 
overthrow  of  a  Church,  in  harmony  with  the  character,  and 
strong  in  the  affections  of  the  people ;  upheld  by  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  names  ;  connected  with  the  wnole  aristocracy  of  the 
realm  ;  and  enthusiastically  defended  by  the  Sovereign. 

Baxter's  theological  studies  were  commenced  during  these 
tumults,  and  were  insensibly  biassed  by  them.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  had  reconciled  him  to  Episcopal  ordination  ;  but  as 
he  read,  and  listened,  and  observed,  his  attachment  to  the  es- 
tablished ritual  and  discipline  progressively  declined.  He 
began  by  rejecting  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  communion. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  compulsory  subscription  to  articles, 
and  the  baptismal  cross.  ^  Deeper  thoughts  on  the  point  of 
^  £pisoo|KU$y '  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  et  cetera  oath  ;  and 
these  reflections  soon  rendered  him  an  irreconcilable  adversary  to 
the  ^  English  Diocesan  frame.'     He  distributed  the  sacred  ele- 
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ments  to  those  who  would  not  kneel  to  receive  them,  and  re- 
ligiously abjured  the  surplice.  Thus  ripe  for  spiritual  censures, 
and  prepared  to  endure  them,  he  was  rescued  from  the  danger 
he  had  braved  by  the  demon  of  civil  strife.  The  Scots  in  the 
north,  and  the  Parliament  in  the  south,  summoned  Charles  and 
Laud  to  more  serious  cares  than  those  of  enforcing  conformity, 
and  left  Baxter  free  to  enlarge  and  to  propagate  his  discoveries. 

With  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  his  mind  was  visited  by  a 
corresponding  audacity  of  thought.  Was  there  indeed  a  future 
life? — Was  tne  soul  of  man  immortal? — Were  the  Scriptures  true? 
— were  the  questions  which  now  assaulted  and  perplexed  him. 
They  came  not  as  vexing  and  importunate  suggestions,  but 
^  under  pretence  of  aober  reason,'  and  all  the  resources  of  his  un- 
derstanding were  summoned  to  resist  the  tempter.  Self-decep- 
tion was  abhorrent  from  his  nature.  He  feared  the  face  of  no 
speculative  difficulty.  Dark  as  were  the  shapes  which  crossed 
his  path,  they  must  be  closely  questioned ;  and  gloomy  as  was 
the  abyss  to  which  they  led,  it. was  to  be  unhesitatingly  explored. 
The  result  needs  not  to  be  stated.  From  a  long  and  painful 
conflict  he  emerged  victorious,  but  not  without  bearing  to  the 
grave  some  scars  to  mark  the  severity  of  the  struggle.  No 
man  was  ever  blessed  with  more  profound  convictions ;  but  so 
vast  and  elaborate  was  the  basis  of  argumentation  on  which  they 
rested,  that  to  re-examine  the  texture,  and  ascertain  the  coher- 
ence of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  wrought,  formed  the  still 
recurring  labour  of  his  whole  future  life. 

While  the  recluse  is  engulfed  in  the  vortices  of  metaphysics, 
the  victims  of  passion  are  still  urged  forward  in  their  wild  career 
of  guilt  and  misery.  From  the  transcendental  labyrinths 
through  which  Baxter  was  winding  his  solitary  and  painful  way, 
the  war  recalled  him  to  the  stern  realities  of  life.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  earlier  military  operations,  Coventry  had 
become  a  city  of  refuge  to  him,  and  to  a  large  body  of  his  cleri- 
cal brethren.  They  believed,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts, 
that  Essex,  Waller,  and  Cromwell,  were  fighting  the  battles  of 
Charles,  and  that  their  real  object  was  to  rescue  the  King  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  Malignants,  and  the  Church  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Prelatists.  *  We  kept,'  says  Baxter,  speaking  of 
himself  and  his  associates,  ^  to  our  old  principles,  and  thought 
^  all  others  had  done  so  too,  except  a  very  few  inconsiderable  per- 

*  sons.  We  were  unfeignedly  for  King  and  Parliament.  We 
'  believed  that  the  war  was  only  to  save  the  Parliament  and 
<  kingdom  from  the  Papists  and  delinquents,  and  to  remove  the 

*  dividers,  that  the  King  might  again  return  to  his  Parliament, 
^  and  that  no  changes  might  be  made  in  religion,  but  by  the 
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S  lawB  whieh  had^his  free  con^nt.     We  took  the  true  happinegs 

<  of  King  and  people,  Church  and  State,  to  b^  our  end,  and  so 
^  we  understQpd  the  covenant,  engaging  both  against  Papists 
^  and  schismatics ;  and  when  the  Court  News-Book  told  the 
^  world  of  the  swarms  of  Anabaptists  in  our  armies,  we  thought 
^  it  had  been  a  mere  lie,  because  it  was  not  so  with  uSf' 

Ontology  and  scholastic  divinity  have  their  charms,  and  never 
did  man  confess  them  moxQ  than  Richard  Baxter.  But  the  pulse 
must  beat  languidly  indeed,  when  the  superior  fascination  of  the 
^  tented  field'  is  not  acknowledged ;  nor  should  it  derogate  from 
the  reverence  which  attends  his  name,  to  admit  that  he  felt  aad 
indulged  this  universal  excitement.  Slipping  away  from  Duran- 
Jin^j  Bradwardiue,  Suarez,  and  Ariminensis,  he  visited  Edgehill 
and  Naseby  while  the  Parliamentary  armies  still  occupied  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  fought.  He  found  the  conquerors 
armed  capnirpie  for  spiritual,  as  well  as  carnal  combats  i  and  to 
convert  the  troops  from  their  theological  errors,  was  the  duty 
which,  he  w^s  assured,  had  been  committed  to  him  by  Providence. 
Becoming  accordingly  chaplain  to  Whalley's  regiment,  he  wit- 
nessed in  that  capacity  many  a  skirmish,  and  was  present  at  the 
sieges  of  Bristol,  Sherborne,  and  Worcester.  Rupert  and  Goring 
proved  less  stubborn  antagonists  than  the  seekers  and  levellers  of 
the  Lieutenant- General's  camp ;  and  Baxter  was  ^  still  employed 
^  in  preaching,  conferring,  and  disputing  against  their  confounding 
^  errors.'  The  soldiers  discoursed  as  earnestly,  and  even  published 
pamphlets  as  copiously  as  himself*  After  many  an  affair  of  posts, 
the  hostile  parties  at  length  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  at 
Amersham  in  Buckinghamshire.    *  When  the  public  talking-day 

*  came,'  says  Baxter,  ^  I  took  the  reading  pew,  and  Pitch  ford's 

*  cornet  and  troopers  took  the  gallery.  There  did  the  leader  of 
^  the  Chesham  men  begin,  and  afterwards  Pitchford's  soldiers  set 
^  in ;  and  I  alone  disputed  against  them  from  morning  until  al« 
^  most  night.'  Too  old  a  campaigner  to  retire  from  t£e  field  in 
the  presence  of  his  enemy,  ^  he  staid  it  out  till  they  first  rose  and 

*  went  away.'     The  honours  of  the  day  were,  however,  disputed. 
In  the  strange  book  published  by  Edwards,  under  his  appropiate 
title  of  *  Gangraena,'  the  fortunes  of  the  field  were  chronicled; 
and  there,  as  we  are  informed  by  Baxter  himself,  may  be  read* 
^  the- abundance  of  nonsense  uttered  on  the  occasion.' 

Cromwell  regarded  these  polemics  with  ill^disguised  aversion, 
and  probably  with  secret  cmitempt.  He  had  given  Baxter  but 
a  cold  welcome  to  the  army.  ^  He  would  not  dispute  with  me 
^  at  all,'  is  a  fact  related  by  the  good  man  with  evident  surpise; 
^  but  he  would  in  good  discourse  very  fiuently  pour  out  himself 

<  in  the  extoiliug  cl  free  gra^,  which  was  lavoury  to  those  that 
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^  had  right  principle^  though  he  had  some  mbunderBtaBding 
*  of  free  grace  bimgelf.  He  was  a  man  of  ezeellent  natural  parts 
^  for  affection  and  oratory,  but  not  well  seen  in  the  principles  of 
^  his  religion ;  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  naturally  of  suoh  a 
^  vivacity,  hilarity,  and  alacrity  as  another  man  bath  when  he 
^  hath  drunken  a  cup  too  much ;  but  naturally,  also,  so  far  from 
^  humble  thoughts  of  himself,  that  it  was  his  ruin.'  The  Pro- 
tector had  surrendered  his  powerful  mind  to  the  religious  fashions 
of  his  times,  and  never  found  the  leisure  or  the  inclination  for 
deep  enquiry  into  a  subject  on  which  it  was  enough  for  his  pur- 
poses to  excel  in  fluent  and  savoury  discourse.  Among  those 
purposes,  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience  was 
not  the  least  sincere.  His  devotion  was  ardent,  and  his  jpiety 
genuine.  But  the  alliance  between  habits  of  criminal  self-indul- 
gence, and  a  certain  kind  of  theopathy,  is  but  too  ordinary  a 
phenomenon.  That  at  each  step  of  his  progress,  Cromwell 
should  have  been  deceived  and  sustained  by  some  sophistry,  is 
the  less  wonderful,  since  even  now,  in  retracing  his  course,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  at  which  he  first  quitted  the  straight 

Eath  of  duty,  or  to  discover  what  escape  was  at  length  open  to 
im  from  the  web  in  which  he  had  become  involved.  There  hav^ 
been  many  worse,  and  few  greater  men.  Yet  to  vindicate  bis 
name  from  the  condemnation  which  rests  upon  it,  would  be  to 
confound  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil  as  he  did,  without  the 
apology  of  being  tempted  as  he  was. 

Baxter  was  too  profound  a  moralist  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
triumph  of  bad  men,  however  spedous  their  virtues  ;  or  to  affect 
any  complacency  towards  a  bad  cause,  though  indebted  to  it  for 
the  only  period  of  serenity  which  it  ever  was  his  lot  to  enjoy.  He 
had  ministered  to  the  forces  of  the  Parliamentary  general,  but 
abhorred  the  regicide  and  usurper.  In  his  zeal  for  the  ancient 
constitution,  he  had  meditated  a  scheme  for  detaching  his  own 
regiment,  and  ultimately  all  the  generals  of  the  army,  from  their 
leader.  They  were  first  to  be  undermined  by  a  course  of  logic, 
and  then  blown  up  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher.  This  pro- 
found device  in  the  science  of  theological  engineering  would  have 
been  counterworked  by  the  Lieutenant- General,  had  he  detected 
it,  by  methods  somewhat  less  subtle,  but  certainly  not  less  effect- 
ive. A  fortunate  illness  defeated  the  formidable  conspiracy,  and 
restored  the  projector  to  his  pastoral  duties  and  to  peace.  Even 
then,  his  voice  was  publicly  raised  against  ^  the  treason,  rebellion, 
^  perfidiousness,  and  hypocrisy'  of  Cromwell,  who  pobably  never 
heard,  and  certainly  never  heeded,  the  denundations  of  his  for- 
mer chaplain. 

Baxter  enjoyed  the  esteem  whioh  he  would  not  vepay.     He 
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was  once  invited  by  the  Protector  to  preach  at  court  Sermons 
in  those  days  were  very  serious  things — point-blank  shots  at  the 
bosoms  of  the  auditory;  and  Cromwell  was  not  a  man  to  escape 
or  to  fear  the  heaviest  pulpit  ordnance  which  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  him.  From  the  many  vulnerable  points  of  attack,  the 
preacher  selected  the  crying  sin  of  encouraging  sectaries.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  errors  of  his  own  days,  the  great  Captain  had 
anticipated  those  of  a  later  a^e,  and  had  asserted  in  their  utmost 
extent  the  dangerous  principles  of  religious  liberty.  This  latitu- 
dinarian  doctrine  may  have  been  suggested  by  motives  merely 
selHsh ;  and  Baxter,  at  least,  could  acknowledge  no  deeper  wis* 
dom  in  which  such  an  innovation  could  have  had  its  birth.  St 
Paul  was,  therefore,  made  to  testify  *  against  the  sin  committed 
^  by  politicians,  in  maintaining  divisions  for  their  own  ends,  that 

*  they  might  fish  in  troubled  waters.'  He  who  now  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts  claimed  one  prerogative  to  which  even  they 
had  never  aspired.  It  was  that  of  controverting  the  argumentation 
of  the  pulpit.  His  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  his  monitor  appears 
to  have  been  exceedingly  ardent.  Having  summoned  him  to  his 
presence,  ^  he  began  by  a  long  tedious  speech  to  me,'  (the  nar- 
rative is  Baxter's,)  *  of  God's  providence  in  the  change  of  the 

*  government,  and  how  God  had  owned  it,  and  what  great  things 

<  had  been  done  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  peace  with  Spain  ^ 
'  and  Holland,  &c.     When  he  had  wearied  us  all  with  speaking 

^  thus  slowly  for  about  an  hour,  I  told  him  it  was  too  great  a 

<  condescension  to  acquaint  me  so  fully  with  all  these  matters 

<  which  were  above  me ;  but  I  told  him  that  we  took  our  ancient 
^  monarchy  to  be  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil,  to  the  land ;  and 

<  humbly  craved  his  patience  that  I  might  ask  him  how  England 

<  had  ever  forfeited  that  blessing,  and  unto  whom  that  forfeiture 
^  was  made.  Upon  that  question  he  was  awakened  into  some 
^  passion,  and  then  told  me  that  it  was  no  forfeiture,  but  God  had 
^  changed  it  as  pleased  him ;  and  then  he  let  fly  at  the  Parlia- 

<  ment  which  thwarted  him,  and  especially  by  name  at  four  or 

*  five  of  those  members  who  were  my  chief  acquaintances,  whom 

<  I  presumed  to  defend  against  his  passion,  and  thus  four  or  five 

*  hours  were  spent.' 

During  this  singular  dialogue,  Lambert  fell  asleep,  an  indeco- 
rum which,  in  the  court  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  transgressor.  But  the  drow- 
siness of  his  old  comrade  was  more  tolerable  to  Cromwell  than 
the  pertinacity  of  his  former  chaplain,  against  whom  he  a  second 
time  directed  the  artillery  of  his  logic.  On  this  occasion  almost 
all  the  Privy  Council  were  present ;  liberty  of  conscience  being 
the  thesis,  Baxter  the  respondent,  and  <>omwell  assuming  to 
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himself  the  doable  office  of  opponent  and  moderator.  ^  After 
^  another  slow,  tedious  speech  of  his,  I  told  him/  says  the  auto- 
biographer,  ^  a  little  of  my  judgment,  and  when  two  of  his  com^ 
^  pany  had  spun  out  a  great  deal  more  of  the  time  in  such  like 
^  tedious,  but  more  ignorant  speeches,  I  told  him,  that  if  he  would 

*  be  at  the  labour  to  read  it,  I  could  tell  him  more  of  my  mind 
^  in  writing  two  sheets  than  in  that  way  of  speaking  many  days* 

*  He  received  the  paper  afterwards,  but  I  scarcely  believe  that  he 
'  ever  read  it.  I  saw  that  what  he  learnt  must  be  from  himself, 
^  being  more  disposed  to  speak  many  hours  than  hear  one, 
'  and  little  heeding  what  another  said  when  he  had  spoken  him- 
«  ^elf.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults,  or  whatever  the  motives 
of  the  Protector,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  his  sway 
England  witnessed  a  diffusion,  till  then  unknown,  of  the  purest 
influence  of  genuine  religious  principles.  The  popular  historians 
of  that  period,  from  various  motives,  have  disguised  or  misrepre- 
sented the  fact ;  and  they  who  derive  their  views  on  this  subject 
from  Clarendon  or  from  Hudibras,  mistake  a  caricature  for  a  ge- 
nuine portrait.  To  this  result,  no  single  man  contributed  more 
largely  than  Baxter  himself,  by  his  writings  and  his  pastoral  la- 
bours. His  residence  at  Kidderminster  during  the  whole  of  the 
Protectorate  was  the  sabbath  of  his  life ;  the  interval  in  which  his 
mind  enjoyed  the  only  repose  of  which  it  was  capable,  in  labours 
of  love,  prompted  by  a  willing  heart,  and  unimpeded  by  a  con- 
tentious world. 

Good  Protestants  hold,  that  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
reserves  to  himself  alone  to  mediate  and  to  reign,  as  his  incom- 
municable attributes ;  and  that  to  teach  and  to  minister  are  the 
only  offices  he  has  delegated  to  the  pastors  of  his  flock.  Wisdom  to 
scale  the  heights  of  contemplation,  love  to  explore  the  depths  of 
wretchedness — a  science  and  a  servitude  inseparably  combined ; 
— the  one  investigating  the  relations  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
the  other  busied  in  the  cares  of  a  self-denying  philanthropy — such, 
at  least  in  theory,  are  the  endowments  of  that  sacred  institution, 
which,  first  established  by  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  has  been 
ever  since  maintained  throughout  the  Christian  commonwealth. 
A  priesthood,  of  which  all  the  members  should  be  animated  with 
this  spirit,  may  be  expected  when  angels  shall  resume  their  visits 
to  our  earth,  and  not  till  then.  Human  agency,  even  when  em- 
ployed to  distribute  the  best  gifts  of  Providence  to  man,  must 
still  bear  the  impress  of  human  guilt  and  frailty.  But  if  there 
be  one  object  in  this  fallen  world,  to  which  the  eye,  jaded  by  its 
pageantries  and  its  gloom,  continually  turns  with  renovated  hope, 
it  is  to  an  alliance,  such  as  that  which  bound  together  Richard 
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Btlxter  and  the  pebjile  tttnoiig  Mrhoih  he  dwelt.  He,  a  poor  man, 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  in  mental  rei^ources,  consecra- 
ting alike  his  poverty  and  Ws  wealth  to  their  feervice  ;  ev^er  pre- 
sent to  guide,  to  sooth,  to  encourage,  and,  When  necessary,  to 
rebtike  ;  shrinking  from  nd  aspect  of  misery,  however  repulsive, 
nor  frotn  the  most  lothsome  forms  of  guilt  which  he  might  hope 
to  reclaim ; — ^the  instructor,  at  once,  and  the  physician,  the  almoner 
and  the  friend,  of  his  congregation.  They,  repaying  his  labours 
of  love  with  untutored  reverence ;  awed  by  his  reproofs,  and  re- 
joicing in  his  smile ;  taught  by  him  to  discharge  the  most  abject 
duties,  and  to  endure  the  most  pressing  evils  of  life,  as  a  daily 
tribute  to  their  Divine  benefactor ;  incurious  of  the  novelties  of 
their  controversial  age,  but  meekly  thronging  the  altar  from  which 
he  dispensed  the  symbols  of  their  mystical  union  with  each  other 
and  their  common  Head ;  and,  at  the  close  of  their  obscure, 
tnonotonous,  but  tranquil  course,  listening  to  the  same  parentsd 
voice,  then  subdued  to  the  gentlest  tones  of  sympathy,  and  tell- 
ing of  bright  hopes  and  of  a  glorious  reward.  Little  was  there 
in  common  between  Kidderminster  and  the  *  sweet  smiling'  Au- 
burn.    Still  less  alike  were  the  *  village  preacher,'  who  •  ran  his 

*  godly  race,'  after  the  fancy  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  the  *  pain- 

*  ful  preacher/  whose  emaciated  form,  gaunt  visage,  and  Geneva 
bands,  attested  the  severity  of  his  studies,  and  testified  against 
prelatic  ascendency.  Deeper  yet  the  contrast  between  the  dell- 
uate  hues  and  fine  touches  of  the  portrait  drawn  from  airy  ima- 
gination, and  Baxter's  catalogue.of  his  weekly  catechisings,  fasts, 
and  conferences :  of  his  Wednesday  meetings  and  Thursday  dis- 
putations ;  and  of  the  thirty  helps  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
quicken  into  spiritual  life  the  inert  mass  of  a  rude  and  vicious 
population.  But,  truth  against  fiction,  all  the  world  over,  in  the 
rivalry  for  genuine  pathos  and  real  sublimity.  Ever  new  and 
charming,  after  ten  tnousand  repetitions,  the  plaintive,  playful, 
melodious  poetry  bears  a  comparison  to  the  homelv  tale  of  the 
«urate  of  Kidderminster,  like  that  of  the  tapestried  lists  of  a  tour- 
nament with  the  welUfought  field  of  Roncesvalles.  Too  prolix 
for  quotation,  and  perhaps  too  sacred  for  our  immediate  purpose, 
it  records  one  of  those  moral  conquests  which  bear  their  testimony 
to  the  existence  in  the  human  heart  of  faculties  which,  even  when 
Inost  oppressed  by  ignorance,  or  benumbed  by  guilt,  ihay  yet  be 
loused  to  their  noblest  exercise,  and  disciplined  for  their  ultimate 
perfection. 

Eventftil  tidings  disturbed  these  apostolical  labours,  and  but 
too  soon  proved  how  precarious  was  the  tenure  of  that  reli- 
gious liberty  which  Baxter  at  once  enjoyed  and  condemned. 
With  the  riotectorate  it  commenced  and  ended.     The  death 
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of  OHrer,  the  abdication  of  Richard^  the  rerival  of  the  Long* 
Parliament,  the  reappearance  of  the  ejected  members,  the  as- 
sembling of  a  new  House  of  Commons  under  the  auspices  of 
Monk,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuatts^  progressively  en- 
dangered, and  at  length  subverted  the  edifice  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom,  which  the  same  strong  hand  had  founded  and  sustained. 
Yet  the  issue  for  a  while  seemed  doubtful.  The  sectarians  over-* 
rated  their  own  strength,  and  the  Episcopalians  exaggerated 
their  own  weakness.  Infallible  and  impeccable,  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  a  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  miraculously  erect  and 
beautiful  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  universal  ruin.  The  Church 
of  England,  liable  to  err,  but  always  judging  right,  capable  of 
misconduct,  but  never  acting  wrong,  is  a  still  more  stupendous 
exception  to  the  weakness  and  depravity  which  in  all  other  hu- 
man institutions  signalizes  our  common  nature.  But  for  thid 
well-established  truth,  a  hardy  scepticism  might  have  ventured  to 
arraign  her  as  an  habitual  alarmist.  If  she  is  ^  in  danger'  at 
this  moment,  she  has  been  so  from  her  cradle.  Puritans  apd 
Presbyterians,  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  Independents  and  Me- 
thodists, had  for  three  centuries  threatened  her  existence,  when  at 
last  the  matricidal  hands  of  the  metropolitan  of  all  England,  and  of 
the  prelate  of  England's  mettopolis,  were  in  our  own  days  irre- 
verently laid  on  her  prebendal  stalls.  One,  *  whose  bosom's 
•  Lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne,'  in  the  presence  of  all  other  forms 
of  peril,  has  on  this  last  fearful  omen  lost  his  accustomed  forti- 
tude ;  though  even  the  impending  overthrow  of  the  church  he 
adorns,  finds  his  wit  as  brilliant,  and  his  gaiety  as  indestructible 
as  of  yore.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  canons  expectant  of  St 
Paul's  at  the  Court  of  Breda,  surveyed  from  that  Pisgah  the 
fair  land  of  promise  with  faint  misgivings,  that  the  sons  of 
Anak,  who  occupied  the  strongholds,  should  continue  to  enjoy 
the  milk  and  honey  of  their  Palestine  ?  Thousands  of  intrusive 
incumbents,  on  wnose  heads  no  episcopal  hand  had  been  laid, 
and  whose  purity  no  surplice  had  ever  symbolized,  possessed  the 
parsonages  and  pulpits  of  either  episcopal  province.  A  popula- 
tion had  grown  up  unbaptised  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
instructed  to  repeat  the  longer  and  shorter  catechisms  of  the  West- 
minster Divines.  Thirty  thousand  armed  Covenanters  yielded 
to  Monk  and  his  officers  a  dubious  submission.  Cudworth  and 
Xiightfoot  at  Cambridge,  Wilkins  and  Wallis  at  Oxford,  occupied 
and  adorned  the  chairs  of  the  ejected  loyalists.  The  divine 
right  of  Episcopacy  might  yet  be  controverted  by  Baxter,  Howe, 
and  Owen ;  and  Smectymnus  might  awaken  from  his  repose  in 
the  persons  of  Marshall,  Calamy,  and  Spurstow.  Little  marvel, 
that  their  eternal  charter  inspired  a  less  exulting  faith  than 
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of  old  in  the  Bishops  who  had  assembled  at  Breda ;  that  Hyde 
and  Southampton  temporized ;  or  that  Charles,  impatient  of  the 
Protestant  heresy  in  all  its  forms,  and  of  Christianity  itself  in  all 
its  precepts,  lent  his  royal  name  to  an  experiment  of  which  de- 
ceit was  the  basis,  and  persecution  the  result. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  concurrence  in  any  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment  which,  on  mature  deliberation,  should  be  offered  for  secu- 
ring it,  were  solemnly  promised  by  the  King,  while  yet  uncertain 
of  the  temper  of  the  Commons  he  was  about  to  meet.  Ten 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  added  to  the  list  of  royal  chaplains ; 
and,  for  once  a  martyr  to  the  public  good,  Charles  submitted 
himself  to  the  penalty  of  assisting  at  four  of  their  sermons.  That 
with  which  Baxter  greeted  him,  could  not  have  been  recited  by 
the  most  rapid  voice  in  less  than  two  hours.  It  is  a  solemn  con- 
trast of  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  life,  without  one  courtly 
phrase  to  relieve  his  censure  of  the  vices  of  the  great.  More 
soothing  sounds  were  daily  falling  on  the  royal  ear.  The  Sur- 
plice and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  reappeared  at  the 
worship  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Heads  and  fellows  of  col- 
leges enjoyed  a  restoration  scarcely  less  triumphant  than  that  of 
their  sovereign.  Long  dormant  statutes,  arising  from  their  slum- 
bers, menaced  the  Nonconformists ;  and  the  truth  was  revealed 
to  the  delighted  hierarchy,  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
still  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people — the  very 
type  of  their  national  character — the  reflection  of  their  calm  good 
sense — of  their  reverence  for  hoar  authority — of  their  fastidious 
distaste  for  whatever  is  scenic,  impassioned,  and  self-assuming — 
of  their  deliberate  preference  for  solid  reason,  even  when  somewhat 
dull,  to  mere  rhetoric,  however  animated — of  their  love  for  those 
grave  observances  and  ancient  forms  which  conduct  the  mind  to 
self-communion,  and  lay  open  to  the  heart  its  long  accumulated 
treasure  of  hidden,  though  profound  emotions.  Happy  if  the 
confidence  in  her  own  strength  excited  by  this  discovery,  had 
been  blended  either  with  the  forgiveness  and  the  love  which  the 
Gospel  teaches ;  or  with  the  toleration  inculcated  by  human  phi- 
losophy ;  or  with  the  prudence  which  should  be  derived  from  a 
long  course  of  suffering  I  Twenty-eight  disgraceful  years  had 
then  been  blotted  from  the  annals  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
perhaps  from  the  secular  history  of  England. 

The  time  was  yet  unripe  for  avowed  retaliation,  but  wrongs 
and  indignities  such  as  those  which  the  Episcopalians  had  suffered, 
were  neither  to  be  pardoned  nor  unavenged.  Invited  by  the 
Kinff  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  future  church  government,  Baxter 
and  nis  friends,  taking  UshePs  *  Reduction  of  Episcopacy '  as 
their  basis,  presented  to  Charles  and  the  prelates  a  scheme  of 
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ecclesiastical  reform.     *  As  to  Arclil)ishop  Usher's  model  o^ 

*  government/  replied  the  bishops,  *  we  decline  it  as  not  con- 
'  sistent  with  his  other  learned  discourses  on  the  original  of  Epis- 

*  copacy  and  of  metropolitans,  nor  with  the  Kin^s  supremacy 
'  in  causes  ecclesiastical/     *  Had  you  read  Gerson,  Bucer,  Par- 

*  ker,  Baynes,  Salmasius,  Blondel,  &c.,'  rejoined  Baxter,  *  you 

*  would  have  seen  just  reason  given  for  our  dissent  from  the 

*  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  as  established  in  England.     You  would 

*  easily  grant  that  dioceses  are  too  great,  if  you  had  ever  con- 

*  scionably  tried  the  task  which  Dr  Hammond  describeth  as  the 

*  bishop's  work,  or  had  ever  believed  Ignatius' and  others*  ancient 
'  descriptions  of  a  bishop's  church.'  Whither  this  war  of  words 
was  tending,  no  bystander  could  doubt.  To  maintain  the  splen- 
dour and  the  powers  of  Episcopacy,  to  yield  nothing,  and  yet  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  direct  breach  of  the  royal  word,  was 
so  glaringly  the  object  of  the  Court,  that  wilful  blindness  only 
could  fail  to  penetrate  the  transparent  veil  of  *  The  Declaration^ 
framed  by  Clarendon  with  all  the  astuteness  of  his  profession,  and 
accepted  by  the  Presbyterians  with  the  eagerness  of  expiring 
hope.  Baxter  was  not  so  deceived.  In  common  with  the  other 
heads  of  his  party,  he  judged  the  faith  of  Charles  an  inadequate 
security,  and  refused  the  proflFered  mitre  of  Hereford  as  an  insi-. 
dious  bribe. 

There  were  abundant  reasons  for  this  distrust.  Thanks  for  his 
gracious  purposes  in  favour  of  the  Nonconformists  had  been 
presented  to  the  head  of  the  Church  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty's  Se- 
cretary of  State,  rejected  the  very  measure  which  had  kindled 
their  gratitude.  Three  months  had  scarcely  passed  since  the  de- 
claration had  issued,  when  an  Order  in  CounciPproclaimed  thtj 
illegality  of  all  religious  meetings  held  without  the  walls  of  the 
parochial  churches.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Statute 
Book  were  daily  cementing  their  alliance,  the  one  enlarged  by  a 
supplication  for  *  grace  carefully  and  studiously  to  imitate  the 

*  example  of  the  blessed  saint  and  martyr '  who  had  now  at- 
tained the  honours  of  canonization  ;  the  other  requiring  the  of* 
fices  of  all  corporate  and  port  towns  *  to  take  the  sacrament  of 
^  the  Lord's  Supper ;'  and  to  swear  *  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon 

*  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  King,'  or 
against  *  those  commissioned  by  him.' 

Amidst  these  Parliamentary  thunders  were  opened  the  con- 
ferences of  the  Savoy,  which  were  to  reduce  to  a  definite  mean- 
ing the  declarations  of  Breda  and  of  Whitehall.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Baxter's  triumph  and  defeat — the  triumph  of  his  nromp- 
titude,  subtlety,  and  boundless  resource — ^the  defeat  of  tne  last 
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hope  lie  wad  permitted  to  indiilgc,  of  peace  to  himself  or  to  the 
Church  of  wnich  he  was  then  the  brightest  ornament  The 
tactics  of  popular  assemblies  form  a  system  of  licensed  deceit ; 
and  their  conventional  morality  tolerates  the  avowal  of  the  skill 
by  which  the  antagonist  party  has  been  overreached,  and  even  an 
open  exultation  in  the  success  of  such  contrivances.  To  embar- 
rass the  Presbyterians  by  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to  invent 
plausible  pretexts  for  delay,  and  to  guide  the  controversy  to  an 
impotent,  if  not  a  ludicrous  dose^  were  the  scarcely  concealed 
objects  of  the  Episcopalians.  Opposed  to  these  by  the  feebler 
party  were  the  contrivances  by  which  weakness  usually  seeks  to 
evade  the  difficulties  it  cannot  stem,  and  the  captiousness  which 
few  can  restrain  when  overborne  by  the  superior  force  of  numbers 
or  6i  authority. 

Whoever  has  seen  a  Parliament,  may  easily  imagine  a  Sy- 
nod. Baxter  was  the  leader  of  an  unpopular  opposition, — the 
Charles  Fox  of  the  Savoy,  of  which  Morley  was  the  William 
Pitt,  and  Gunning  the  Henry  Dundas.  To  review  the  Book 
of  Common   Prayer,   and  *  to  advise   and   consult  upon   the 

*  same,  and  the  several  objections  and  exceptions  which  shall  be 

*  raised  against  the  same,'  was  the  task  assigned  by  Charles  to 
twelve  bishops,  nine  doctors  of  divinity,  and  twenty-one  Pres- 
byterian divines.  Exalted  by  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  Epis- 
copalian party  to  the  head  of  all  human  writings,  not  without 
some  doubts  whether  it  should  not  rather  class  with  those  of 
the  sacred  canon,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  pronounced 
by  the  bishops^  at  the  opening  of  the  conferences,  to  be  exempt 
from  any  errors  which  they  could  detect,  and  incapable  of  any 
improvements  which  they  could  suggest.  They  could  not  there- 
fore advance  to  the  encounter  until  their  antagonists  should  have 
unrolled  the  long  catalogue  of  their  hostile  criticisms  and  pro- 
jected amendments.  From  such  a  challenge  it  was  not  in  Bax- 
ter's nature  to  shrink,  though  warned  by  nis  associates  of  the 
motives  by  which  it  was  dictated,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it 
would  leaa.  *  Bishop  Sheldon,'  says  Burnet,  *  saw  well  enough 
^  what  the  effect  would  be  of  obliging  them  to  make  all  their 

*  demands  at  once,  that  the  number  would  raise  a  mighty  outcry 
'  against  them  as  a  people  that  could  never  be  satisfied.'  In 
fourteen  days  Baxter  had  prepared  a  new  liturgy.  In  a  few  more 
he  had  completed  his  objections  to  the  former  rubric,  with  an 
liumble  petition  for  peace  and  indulgence.  Fast  and  thick  flew 
over  the  field  the  missiles  of  theological  theses  before  the  closer 
conflict  of  oral  debate.  This  was  waged  in  high  dialectic  lati- 
tudes. Take  the  following  example : — *  That  command*  (we 
quote  the  Episcopalian  proponkur)  *  which  ertjoins  only  an  act 
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*  in  Itedf  lawful,  and  no  bthet  act  whereby  an  unjust  penalty  is 

*  enjoined,  or  any  circumstance  whence  directly  or  per  accidens 

*  any  sin  is  consequent,  which  the  commander  ought  to  provide 
^  against,  hath  in  it  all  things  requisite  to  the  lawfulness  of  a 

*  command,  and  particularly  cannot  be  charged  with  enjoining  an 

*  act  per  accidens  unlawful,  nor  of  commanding  an  act  under  an 

*  unjust  penalty.*  As  an  Indian  listens  to  the  war-cry  of  a  hostile 
tribe,  Baxter  heard  the  announcement  of  this  heretical  doctrine, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  the  fight.  Pouring  forth  his  boundless 
stores  of  metaphysical,  moral,  and  scholastic  speculation,  he  alter- 
nately plunged  and  soared  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  vision — 
distinguished  and  qualified,  quoted  and  subtilized,  till  his  voice 
was  drowned  *  in  noise  and  confusion,  and  high  reflections  on  his 

*  dark  and  cloudy  imagination.'  Bishop  Sanderson,  the  Modera- 
tor, adjudged  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  opponent.     *  Baxter  and. 

*  Gunning'  (the  words  are  Burnet's)  *  spent  several  days  in  lo- 

*  gical  arguing,  to  the  diversion  of  the  town,  who  looked  upon 
^  them  as  a  couple  of  fencers,  engaged  in  a  dispute  that  could  not 

*  be  brought  to  any  end.'  It  had,  however,  reached  the  only  end 
which  the  King  and  his  advisers  had  ever  contemplated.  An 
apology  had  been  made  for  the  breach  of  the  royal  promise. 
Henceforth  the  Presbyterians  might  be  denounced  as  men  whom 

^reason  could  not  convince,  and  who  were  therefore  justly  given 
up  to  the' coercion  of  penal  laws.  To  cast  on  them  a  still  deeper 
shade  of  contumacy,  some  few  trifling  changes  were  made  in  the 
Rubric  by  the  Convocation.  The  Church  was  required  to  ce- 
lebrate the  inartyrdom  of  the  first  Charles,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  second, — that  *  most  religious  and  gracious  King,'  (the 
last  an  epithet  with  which  in  the  same  sentence  the  monarch  was 
complimented  and  the  Deity  invoked  ;)  and,  as  if  still  more  cer- 
tainly to  exclude  from  her  pale  those  who  had  sued  in  vain  for 
entrance,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  other  worthies  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, were  now  called  to  take  their  stations  in  her  weekly  ser- 
vices. 

Had  Charles  been  permitted  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  easy  nature,  or  of  his  religious  predilections,  he  would 
(though  for  precisely  opposite  reasons)  have  emulated  the  zeal 
of  Cromwell  for  liberty  of  conscience.  He  would  gladly  have 
secured  that  freedom  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects ;  and  would 
Btill  more  gladly  have  relieved  himself  from  the  trouble  of  per- 
secuting the  Protestant  Dissenters.  But  the  time  was  still 
unripe  for  such  hazardous  experiments.  At  the  dictation  of  Cla- 
rendon, he  was  made  to  assure  his  Parliament  that  he  was  *  as  much 
^  in  love  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  they  couU  wish, 

*  and  had  prejudices  enough  against  those  who. did  not  lore  it/ 
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Within  two  years  from  his  return,  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  this 
affection  were  attested  by  the  imprisonment  of  more  tnan  four 
thousand  Quakers,  and  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity. Among  the  two  thousand  clergymen  whom  this  law 
excluded  from  the  Church,  Baxter  was  on  every  account  the 
most  conspicuous.  He  had  refused  the  bishoprick  of  Hereford, 
and  the  united  interest  of  Charles  and  Clarendon  had  been  ex- 
erted in  vain  (so  with  most  elaborate  hypocrisy  it  was  pretended) 
to  recover  for  him  a  curacy  at  Kidderminster.  He  for  ever 
quitted  that  scene  of  his  apostolic  labours;  and,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  bowed  down  with  bodily  infirmities,  was 
driven  from  his  home  and  his  weeping  congregation,  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  lothsome  jails  or  precarious  hiding- 
places  ;  there  to  achieve,  in  penury  and  almost  ceaseless  pain, 
works  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  English  theological 
literature,  for  their  extent,  or  their  prodigality  of  mental  re- 
sources* 

Solitude  was  not  amongst  the  aggravations  of  his  lot.  Mar- 
garet Charlton  was  a  lady  of  gentle  birth,  rich  in  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  of  fortune.  She  dwelt  in  her  mother's  house  at 
Kidderminster,  where  both  parent  and  child  found  in  Baxter 
their  teacher  and  spiritual  guide.  *  In  her  youth,  pride  and  ro- 
*  mances,  and  company  suitable  thereto,  did  take  her  up.*  But 
sickness  came,  and  he  ministered  to  her  anxieties ;  and  health  re-^ 
turned,  and  he  led  the  thanksgiving  of  the  congregation ;  and 
there  were  mental  conflicts  in  which  he  sustained  her,  and  works 
of  mercy  in  which  he  directed  her,  and  notes  were  made  of  his 
sermons,  and  passages  were  transcribed  from  his  consolatory 
letters,  and  gradually — but  who  needs  to  be  told  the  result? 
Margaret  was  no  ordinary  woman.  Her  *  strangely  vivid  wit ' 
is  celebrated  by  the  admirable  John  Howe ;  and  her  widowed 
husband,  in  *  The  breviate  of  her  life,'  has  drawn  a  portrait  the 
original  of  which  it  would  have  been  criminal  not  to  love. 
Timid,  gentle,  and  reserved,  and  nursed  amidst  all  the  luxuries 
of  her  age,  her  heart  was  the  abode  of  affections  so  intense,  and 
of  a  fortitude  so  enduring,  that  her  meek  spirit,  impatient  of  one 
selfish  wish,  progressively  acquired  all  the  heroism  of  benevo^ 
lence,  and  seemed  at  length  incapable  of  one  selfish  fear.  In 
prison,  in  sickness,  in  evil  report,  in  every  form  of  danger  and 
fatigue,  she  was  still  with  unabated  cheerfulness  at  the  side  of 
him  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her  conjugal  faith; — ^prompting 
him  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  calming  the  asperities  of  his 
temper,  his  associate  in  unnumbered  acts  of  philanthropy,  em- 
bellishing his  humble  home  by  the  little  arts  with  which  a  cul- 
tivated mind  imparts  its  own  gracefulness  to  the  meanest  dwe}l« 
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ing-place  5  and  during  the  nineteen  years  of  their  union  joining 
with  him  in  one  unbroken  strain  of  filial  affiance  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  of  a  grateful  adoration  for  the  Divine  goodness.  Her 
tastes  and  habits  had  been  moulded  into  a  perfect  conformity  to 
his.  He  celebrates  her  Catholic  charity  to  the  opponents  of 
their  religious  opinions,  and  her  inflexible  adherence  to  her  own; 
her  high  esteem  of  the  active  and  passive  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  as  contrasted  with  a  barren  orthodoxy ;  her  noble  disin- 
terestedness, her  skill  in  casuistry,  her^  love  of  music,  and  her 
medicinal  arts.  Peace  be  to  the  verses  which  he  poured  out  not 
to  extol  but  to  animate  her  devotion.  If  Margaret  was  wooed 
in  strains  over  which  Sacharissa  would  have  slumbered,  Baxter's 
uncouth  rhymes  have  a  charm  which  Waller's  lyrics  cannot  boast 
— the  charm  of  purity,  and  reverence,  and  truth.  The  Eloise 
of  Abelard,  and  the  Eloise  of  Rousseau,  revealing  but  too  accu- 
rately one  of  the  dark  chambers  of  the  human  heart,  have  poi- 
soned the  imagination,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  conceive  of 
such  ties  as  those  which  first  drew  together  the  souls  of  the 
Nonconformist  minister  and  his  pupil ; — he  approaching  his 
fiftieth  and  she  scarcely  past  her  twentieth  year;  he  stricken 
with  penury,  disease,  and  persecution,  and  she  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  affluence  and  of  the  world's  alluring  smiles.  -It  was 
not  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  wit  or  will  were 
wanting  to  ridicule,  or  to  upbraid  such  espousals.  Grave  men 
sighed  over  the  weakness  of  the  venerable  divine ;  and  gay  men 
disported  themselves  with  so  eflFective  an  incident  in  the  tragi- 
comedy of  life.  Much  had  the  great  moralist  written  upon 
the   benefits   of  clerical  celibacy,  for,    *  when  he  said  so,  he 

*  thought  that  he  should  die  a  bachelor,*  Something  he  wrote 
as  follows,  in  defence  of  his  altered  opinions : — *  The  unsuitable- 

*  ness  of  our  age,  and 'my  former  known  purposes  against  mar- 

*  riage  and  against  the  conveniency  of  ministers'  marriage,  who 

*  have  no  sort  of  necessity,  made  our  marriage  the  matter  of 

*  much  talk;'  but  he  most  judiciously  proceeds,  *  the  true  open- 

*  ing  of  her  case  and  mine,  and  the  many  strange  occurrences 

*  which  brought  it  to  pass,  would  take  away  the  wonder  of  her 
^  friends  and  mine  that  knew  us,  and  the  notice  of  it  would  much 

*  conduce  to  the  understanding  of  some  other  passages  of  our 

*  lives.  Yet  wise  friends,  by  whom  I  am  advised,  think  it 
^  better  to  omit  such  personal  particularities  at  this  time.  Both 
'  in  her  case  and  in  mine  there  was  much  extraordinary,  which 

*  it  doth  not  much  concern  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with.' 
Under  this  apology,  it  veiled  the  fact  that  Margaret  herself  first 
felt,  or  first  betrayed  the  truth,  that  a  sublunary  affection  had 
blended  itself  with  their  devotional  feelings ;  and  that  she  en- 
couraged him  to  claim  that  place  in  her  heart  which  the  holies* 
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of  human  beings  has  still  left  for  mere  human  sympathy.  It 
was  an  attachment  hallowed  on  either  side  by  all  that  can  give 
dignity  to  the  passions  to  which  all  are  alike  subject.  To 
her  it  afforded  the  daily  delight  of  supporting  in  his  giffantio 
labours,  and  of  soothing  in  his  unremitted  cares,  a  husband  who 
repaid  her  tenderness  with  unceasing  love  and  gratitude.  To 
him  it  gave  a  friend  whose  presence  was  tranquilEty,  who  tem- 
pered by  her  milder  wisdom,  and  graced  by  her  superior 
elegance,  and  exalted  by  her  more  confiding  pie^y,  whatever 
was  austere,  or  rude,  or  distrustful  in  his  rugged  character. 
After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  story  will  not  fall  hand* 
iromely  to  any  niche  in  the  chronicles  of  romance ;  though,  even 
in  that  light,  Crabbe  or  Marmontel  would  have  made  something 
of  it.  Yet,  unsupported  by  any  powers  of  narrative,  it  is  a  tale 
which  will  never  want  its  interest,  so  long  as  delight  shall  be 
felt  of  contemplating  the  submission  of  tne  sternest  and  most 
powerful  minds  to  that  kindly  influence  which  cements  and 
blesses,  and  which  should  ennoble  human  society. 

Over  the  declining  years  of  Baxter's  life,  friendship,  as  well  as 
conjugal  love,  threw  a  glow  of  consolation  which  no  man  ever 
needed  or  ever  valued  more.  His  affectionate  record  of  bis  as- 
sociates has  rescued  some  of  their  names  from  oblivion.  Such 
is  the  case  with  ^  good  old  Simon  Ash,  who  went  seasonably  to 
'  heaven  at  the  very  time  he  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church  ; 

<  who,  having  a  good  estate,  and  a  very  good  wife,  inclined  to 
^  entertainments  and  liberality,  kept  a  house  much  frequented  by 

<  ministers,  where,  always  cheerful,  without  profuse  laughter  or 
^  levity,  and  never  troubled  with  doubtings,'  he  imparted  to 
others  the  gaiety  of  his  own  heart,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  ^  in 
'  great  consolation  and  cheerful  exercise  of  faith,  molested  with 

*  no  fears  or  doubts,  exceedingly  glad  of  the  company  of  his 
>  friends,  and  greatly  encouraging  all  about  him.'  Such  also 
was  ^  good  Mr  James  Walton,  commonly  called  the  weeping 

<  prophet ;  of  a  most  holy  blameless  life,  and,  though  learned, 

*  greatly  averse  to  controversy  and  dispute ;'  a  man  who  had 
struggled  successfully  against  constitutional  melancholy,  until', 
^  troubled  with  the  sad  case  of  the  Church  and  the  multitude  of 

<  ministers  cast  out,  and  at  his  own  unservioeableness,  he  con- 
^  sumed  to  death.' 

To  the  Democritufl  and  Heraclitus  of  nonconformity,'  a  far 
greater  name  succeeds  in  the  catalogue  of  Baxter's  friends.  In 
the  village  of  Acton,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had  found  an  occasional 
retreat  from  the  cares  of  his  judicial  life ;  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  science  and  theology,  and  to  social  intercourse  with  the  eject- 
ed Nonconformist.  In  an  age  of  civil  strife,  he  had  proposed 
%o  himself  the  example  of  Attious,  and,  like  that  accomplished 
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person,  endearoured  ta  avert  the  enmity  of  the  contending  par- 
ties by  the  fearless  discharge,  of  his  duties  to  all,  without  mini^ 
tering  to  the  selfish  ends  of  any.  The  frugal  simplicity  of  his 
habits,  his  unaffected  piety  and  studious  pursuits,  enabled  him 
to  keep  this  hazardous  path  with  general  esteem,  though  he  was 
more  indebted  for  safety  to  his  unrivalled  eminence  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  judge.  Though  Cromwell  and  Ludlow  rebelled  against 
the  Papal  authority  of  Westminster  Hall,  their  age  lagged  far 
behind  them.  In  the  overthrow  of  all  other  Institutions,  the 
courts  in  which  Fortescue  and  Coke  had  explained  or  invented 
the  immemorial  customs  of  England,  were  still  the  objects  of 
universal  veneration ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law  secured  to  its 
sages  the  homage  of  the  people.  Never  was  it  rendered  nH>re 
justly  than  to  Hale.  With  the  exception  of  Roger  North,  we 
remember  no  historian  of  that  day  who  does  not  bear  an  unquali- 
fied testimony  to  his  uprightness,  to  the  surpassing  compass  of 
his  professional  learning,  and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  it 
was  employed.  That  agreeable,  though  most  prejudiced  writer, 
refuses  him  not  only  this,  but  the  still  higher  praise  of  spotless 
patriotism,  and  ridicules  his  pretensions  as  a  philosopher  and 
divine.  Baxter,  an  incomparably  better  judge,  thought  far  other- 
wise. In  the  learning  in  which  he  himself  excelled  all  others,  he 
assigned  a  high  station  to  Hale ;  and  has  recorded  that  his  *  con- 
^  ference,  mostly  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  other 
^  philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his 

<  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me  to  more  light  than 

<  other  men's  solutions.'  Differing  on  those  subjects  which  then 
agitated  society,  their  minds,  enlarged  by  nobler  contemplations, 
rose  far  above  the  controversies  of  their  age ;  and  were  united  in 
efforts  for  their  mutual  improvement,  and  for  advancing  the  in- 
terests  of  religion,  truth,  and  virtue.  It  was  a  grave  and  severe, 
but  an  affectionate  friendship ;  such  as  can  subsist  only  between 
men  who  have  lived  in  the  habitual  restraint  of  their  lower  CeicuI- 
ties,  and  in  the  strenuous  culture  of  those  powers  which  they 
believe  to  be  destined  hereafter,  and  to  be  ripening  now,  for  an 
indefinite  expansion  and  an  immortal  existence. 

From  such  intercourse  Baxter  was  rudely  called  away.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  rigid  uniformity  of  professed  belief  and  external 
observances  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  Par- 
liament had  denounced  a  scale  of  penalties,  graduated  from  fine, 
to  banishment  to  the  plantations,  against  laics  who  should  attend 
any  other  form  of  religious  worship,  even  in  private  houses, 
where  more  than  five  strangers  should  be  present.  At  Acton,  a 
personage  of-no  mean  importance  watched  over  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  of  the  parish.  *  Dr  Ry  ves,  rector  of  that  church  and  of 
'  Hadley,  dean  of  Windsor  and  of  Wolverhampton,  and  diaphdn 
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*  in  ordinary  to  the  King/  could  not  patiently  endure  the  irre- 
gularities of  his  learned  neighbour*  The  Dean  indeed  officiated 
by  deputy,  and  his  curate  was  a  raw  and  ignorant  youth ;  and 
Baxter  (an  occasional  conformist)  was  a  regular  attendant  on  all 
the  sacred  offices.  But  he  refused  the  Oxford  oath,  and  at  his 
domestic  worship  there  were  sometimes  found  more  than  the 
statutable  addition  to  the  family  circle.  Such  offences  demanded 
expiation.  He  was  committed  to  Clerkenwell  gaol ;  and, 
when  at  length  discharged  from  it,  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
new  and  more  hospitable  residence.  He  had  his  revenge.  It 
was  to  obtain,  through  the  influence  of  one  of  his  most  zealous 
disciples,  the  charter  which  incorporates  the  Church  of  England 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel — a  return  of  good 
for  evil  for  which  his  name  might  well  displace  those  of  some  of 
the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

While  the  plague  was  depopulating  London,  and  the  silenced 
clergymen  were  discharging  the  unenvied  office  of  watching  over 
the  multitude  appointed  to  death,  the  King  and  Clarendon,  at  a 
secure  distance  from  the  contagion,  were  employed  in  framing 
the  statute  which  denounced  the  most  rigid  punishment  against 
any  nonconformist  minister  who  should  approach  within  five 
miles  of  any  town  in  England,  or  of  any  parish  in  which  he  had 
formerly  officiated.  Totteridge,  a  hamlet,  round  which  a  circle  of 
ten  miles  diameter  could  be  drawn  without  including  any  of  the 
residences  thus  proscribed  to  Baxter,  became  his  next  abode,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  be  a  place  of  security  or  rest.  His  inde- 
fatigable pen  had  produced  a  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  keen  scrutiny  of  his  enemies  detected  libels,  to  be  re- 
futed only  by  the  logic  of  the  court  and  prison  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Prom  the  records  of  that  court,  Mr  Orme  has  extracted  the  in- 
dictment, which  sets  forth,  that  ^  Richardus  Baxter,  persona 
^  seditiosa  et  factiosa,  pravse  mentis,  impise,  inquietae,  turbulent' 

*  disposition'  et  conversation' ; ' — '  falso^  illicite,  injuste,  nequit', 
^  factiose,  seditiose,  et  irreligiose,  fecit,  composuit,  scripsit  quen- 
'  dam  falsum,  seditiosum,  libellosum,  factiosum,  et  irreligiosum 
^  librum.'  The  classical  pleader  proceeds  in  a  vein  of  unconscious  hu- 
mour to  justify  these  hard  words  by  the  use  of  the  figure  called,  we 
believe,  a  '  scilicet '  by  those  who  now  inhabit  the  ancient  abode 
of  the  Knights  Templars.     *  It  is  folly,'  says  the  paraphrase,  to 

*  doubt  whether  there  be  devils,  while  devils  incarnate  dwell  amongst 

*  us  here,'  (clericos  pred'  hujus  regni  Angl'  innuendo.)  '  What  else 

*  but  devils  could  make  ceremonious  hypocrites,'  (clericos  pred* 
innuendo ;)  'men  that  preach  in  Christ's  name,'  (seipsum  K.  B. 
et  aF  seditiosas  et  f^ctiosas  person'  innuendo,)  '  therefore,  are  not 

*  to  be  silenced  if  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Dreadful  then 
^  is  the  case  of  men,'  (episcopps  et  ministros  justitise  infr'  hujus 
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*  regni  AngP  innuendo,)  '  that  silence  Christ's  faithful  mi- 
^  nisters,'  (seipsum  R.  B.  et  ad.'  seditiosas  et  faetiosas  person' 
innuendo,) 

Ansley  and  George  Stevens  were  dull  fellows,  compared  with 
the  great  originals  from  which  they  drew.  L' Estrange  him- 
self might  have  taken  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  de&mation,  from  this 
innuendoing  special  pleader.  But  the  absurdity  was  crowned  by 
the  conduct  of  the  trial.  Abhorrence,  disgust^  indignation,  and 
all  other  feelings  of  the  sterner  kind,  gave  way  to  the  irresistible 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  in  some  parts  o  the  judicial  career  of 
Jeffries;  and  *  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  powers  of  face,'  in  read- 
ing the  narrative  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
one  of  the  spectators.  The  judge  entered  the  court  with 
his  face  flaming,  ^  he  snorted  and  squeaked,  blew  his  nose  and 
'  clenched  his  hands,   and   lifted  up  his  eyes,  mimicking  their 

*  manner,  and  running  on  furiously,  as  he  said  they  used  to  pray.' 
The  ermined  buffoon  extorted  a  smile  from  the  nonconformists 
themselves.  PoUexfen,  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defence,  gave 
into  the  humour,  and  attempted  to  gain  attention  for  his  argu- 
ment by  a  jest.     '  My  Lord,'   he  said,   '  some  will  think  it  a 

«  ^  hard  measure  to  stop  these  men's  mouths,  and  not  to  let  them 
'  speak  through  their  noses.'  *  PoUexfen,'  said  Jeffries,  '  I 
^  know  you  well.     You  are  the  patron  of  the  faction ;  this  is  an 

*  old  rogue  who  has  poisoned  the  world,  with  his  Kidderminster 
'  doctrine.     He  encouraged  all  the  women  to  bring  their  bodkins 

*  and  thimbles,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  their  King,  of  ever 

*  blessed  memory.  An  old  schismatical  knave — a  hypocritical 
'  villain.'     *  My  Lord,'  replied  the  counsel,    '  Mr  Baxter's  loyal 

*  and  peaceable  spirit,  King  Charles  would  have  rewarded  with 

*  a  bishopric,  when  he  came  in,  if  he  would  have  conformed.' 

*  Aye,*  said  the  judge,  *  we  know  that ;  but  what  ailed  the  old 
^  blockhead,  the  unthankful  villain,  that  he  would  not  conform  ? 

*  Is  he  wiser  or  better  than  other  men  ?  He  hath  been,  ever 
^  since,  the  spring  of  the  faction,  I  am  sure  he  hath  poisoned  the 
'  world  with  his  linsey-woolsey  doctrine,  a  conceited — stubborn, 
'  fanatical  dog.'  After  one  counsel,  and  another,  had  been  over- 
borne by  the  fury  of  Jeffries,  Baxter  himself  took  up  the  argument. 
^  My  Lord,'  he  said,   '  I  have  been  so  moderate  with  respect 

*  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  I  have  incurred  the  censure  of 

*  many  of  the  Dissenters  on  that  account.'  *  Baxter  for 
^  Bishops,' exclaimed  the  judge,  ^  is  a  merry  conceit  indeed.  Turn 
'  to  it,  turn  to  it  !'  On  this  one  of  the  counsel  turned  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  libel,  which  stated,   *  that  great  respect  is  due  to 

*  tnose  truly  called  bishops  amongst  us.'  '  Ay,'  said  Jeffries, 
'  this  is  your  Presbyterian  cant,  truly  called  to  be  bishops ;  that 
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^  is  of  himself,  and  such  rascals,  called  the  bishops  of  Kidder- 

<  minster,  and  other  such  places.     The  bishops  set  apart  by  such 

*  factious — snivelling  Presbyterians  as  himself ;  a  Kidderminster 

<  bishop  he  means,  according  to  the  saying  of  a  late  learned 
^  author,  every  parish  shall  maintain  a  tythe-pig  metropolitan/ 
Baxter  offering  to  speak  again,  Jeffries  exploded  in  the  following 
apostrophe.  ^  Richard  !  Richard  I  dost  thou  think  here  to 
^  poison  the  court  ?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  fellow — an  old 
^  knave ;  thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  every 
^  one  as  full  of  sedition,  I  might  say  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of 

*  meat.  Hadst  thou  been  whipped  out  of  thy  writing  trade 
^  forty  years  ago,  it  had  been  happy.     I  know   thou  hast  a 

*  mighty  party,  and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  brotherhood  in 
^  corners,  waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of  their  mighty  don, 

*  and  a  doctor  of  your  party  at  your  elbow;  but  I  will  crush  you  all. 

*  Come,  what  do  you  say  for  yourself,  you  old  knave — come  speak 
^  up,  what  doth  he  say  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,  or  of  all  the  snivel- 

*  ling  calves  you  have  got  about  you,* — alluding  to  some  persons 
who  were  in  tears  at  this  scene.  *  Your  Lordship  need  not,'  said 
Baxter,   '  for  I'll  not  hurt  you.     But  these  things  will  surely 

*  be  understood  one  day ;  what  fools  one  sort  of  Protestants  are  * 

*  made,  to  prosecute  the  other.*  Then  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  he  said,  ^  I  am  not  concerned  to  answer  such  stuff,  but 
^  am  ready  to  produce  my  writings,  in  confutation  of  all  this;  and 
^  my  life  and  conversation  are  known  to  many  in  this  nation/ 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  but  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  other  judges,'  Jeffries  would  have  added  whipping 
through  the  city,  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  It  was  to 
continue  until  the  prisoner  should  have  paid  five  hundred  marks. 
Baxter  was  at  that  time  in  his  70th  year.  A  childless  widower, 
groaning  under  agonies  of  bodily  pain,  and  reduced  by  former 
persecutions  to  sell  all  that  he  possessed ;  he  entered  the  King's 
Bench  prison  in  utter  poverty,  and  remained  there  for  nearly 
two  years,  hopeless  of  any  other  abode  on  earth.  But  the  hope 
of  a  mansion  of  eternal  peace  and  love  raised  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tyranny.  He  possessed  his  soul  in  patience. 
Wise  and  good  men  resorted  to  his  prison,  and  brought  back 
greetings  to  his  distant  friends,  and  maxims  of  piety  and  pru- 
dence. Happy  in  the  review  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  still  hap- 
pier in  the  prospect  of  its  early  close,  his  spirit  enjoyed  a  calm 
ibr  which  his  enemies  might  have  well  exchanged  their  mitres 
and  their  thrones.  His  pen,  the  faithful  companion  of  bis  troubles, 
as  of  his  joys,  still  plied  the  Herculean  tasks  which  habit  had 
rendered  not  merely  easy,  but  delightful  to  him  ;  and  what  mat- 
tered the  gloomy  walls  or  the  obscene  riot  of  a  gaol,  while  he 
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was  free  to  wander  from  early  dawn  to  night&U  over  the  sublime 
heights  of  devotion,  or  through  the  interminable,  but  to  him  not 
pathless  wilderness  of  psychology  ?  There  pain  and  mortal  sick*- 
ness  were  unheeded,  and  his  long^ost  wife  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  that  he  might  rejoice  in  their  approaching  re-union. 
The  altered  policy  in  the  Court  restored  him  for  a  while  to  the 
questionable  advantage  of  bodily  freedom.  ^  At  this  time,'  says 
the  younger  Calamy,  *  he  talked  about  another  world  like  one 
^  that  had  been  there,  and  was  come  as  an  express  from  thence  to 
^  make  a  report  concerning  it.'  But  age,  sickness,  and  persecu- 
tion had  done  their  work.  His  material  frame  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  of  disease,  though,  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  last 
associates,  ^  his  soul  abode  rational,  strong  in  faith  and  hope.' 
That  his  dying  hours  were  agitated  by  the  doubts  which  nad 
clouded  his  earlier  days,  has  been  often  but  erroneously  asserted. 
With  manly  truth,  he  rejected,  as  affectation,  the  wish  for  death 
to  which  some  pretend.  He  assumed  no  stoical  indifference  to 
pain,  and  indulged  in  no  unhallowed  familiarity  on  those  awful 
subjects  which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  him  whose  eye  is  closing 
on  sublunary  things,  and  is  directed  to  an  instant  eternity.  In 
profound  lowliness,  with  a  settled  reliance  on  the  Divine  Mercy, 
repeating  at  frequent  intervals  the  prayer  of  the  Redeemer,  on 
whom  his  hopes  reposed,  and  breathing  out  benedictions  on  those 
who  encircled  his  dying  bed,  he  passed  away  from  a  life  of  almost 
unequalled  toil  and  suffering,  to  a  new  condition  of  existence, 
where  he  doubted  not  to  enjoy  that  perfect  conformity  of  the  hu- 
man to  the  Divine  will,  to  which,  during  his  three-score  years 
and  ten,  it  had  been  his  ceaseless  labour  to  attain. 

The  record  of  the  solitary,  rather  than  of  the  social  hours  of  a 
man  of  letters,  must  form  the  staple  of  his  biography  ;  yet  he 
must  be  a  strenuous  reader,  who^should  be  able,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  to  prepare  such  a  record  of  the  fruits  of  Richard 
Baxter's  solitude.  After  a  familiaritv  of  many  years  with  his 
writings,  it  must  be  avowed,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  volumes  comprised  in  the  catalogue  of  his  printed  works, 
there  are  some  which  we  have  never  seen,  and  many  with  which 
we  can  boast  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance.  These,  however, 
are  such  as  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr  Hallam)  have  ceased  to 
belong  to  men,  and  have  become  the  property  of  moths.  From 
the  recesses  of  the  library  in  Red  Cross  Street,  they  lower  in  the 
sullen  majority  of  the  foUo  age,  over  the  pigmies  of  this  duode- 
cimo generation;  the  expressive,  though  neglected  monuments 
of  occurrences,  which  can  never  lose  their  place,  or  their  interest, 
in  the  history  of  theological  literature. 

The  English  Reformation  produced  no  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuin- 
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gle,  or  Knox — ^no  man  who  imparted  to  the  national  mind  th6 
impress  of  his  own  character,  or  the  heritage  of  his  religious 
<5reed.  Our  Reformers,  Cranmer  scarcely  excepted,  were  states- 
men rather  thaij  divines.  Neither  he,  nor  those  more  properly 
x^alled  the  martyrs  of  the  Church  of  England,  ever  attempted  the 
stirring  appeals  to  mankind  at  large,  which  awakened  the  echoes 
of  the  presses  and  the  pulpits  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  From  the  papal  to  the  royal  supremacy — from  the 
legatine  to  the  archiepiscopal  power — from  the  Roman  missal  t6 
the  Anglican  liturgy,  the  transition  was  easy,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, not  very  perceptible.  An  ambidexter  controversialist, 
the  English  Church  warred  at  once  with  the  errors  of  Rome  and 
of  Geneva ;  until  relenting  towards  her  first  antagonist,  she  turned 
the  whole  power  of  her  arms  against  her  domestic  and. more 
dreaded  enemy.  To  the  resources  of  piety,  genius,  and  learning, 
were  added  less  legitimate  weapons ;  and  the  Puritans  underwent 
confiscation,  imprisonment,  exile,  compulsory  silence ;  every 
thing,  in  short,  except  conviction.  When  the  civil  wars  unloosed 
their  tongues  and  gave  freedom  to  their  pens,  they  found  them- 
selves without  any  established  standard  of  religious  belief;  every 
question  debatable ;  and  every  teacher  conscience- bound  to  take 
his  share  in  the  debate.  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabap- 
tists, Seekers,  Familists,  Behmenists,  and  Quakers,  were  agreed 
only  in  cementing  a  firm  alliance  against  their  common  enemies, 
the  Prelatists  and  Papists.  Those  foes  subdued,  they  turned 
against  each  other,  some  contending  for  supremacy,  and  some  for 
toleration,  but  all  for  what  they  severally  regarded  or  professed  to 
regard  as  truth.  Nor  were  theirs  the  polemics  of  the  schools  or 
the  cloister.  The  war  of  religious  opinion  was  accompanied  by 
the  roar  of  Cromwell's  artillery — by  the  fall  of  ancient  dynasties, 
and  the  growth  of  a  military,  though  forbearing  despotism.  It 
was  an  age  of  deep  earnestness.  Frivolous  and  luxurious  men  had 
for  a  while  retreated  to  make  way  for  impassioned  and  high- 
wrought  spirits; — the  interpreters  at  once  of  the  ancientrevelations 
and  of  the  present  judgments  of  heaven,  the  monitors  of  an  un- 
godly world,  and  the  comforters  of  those  who  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  national  and  domestic  calamities.  Such  were  that 
memorable  race  of  authors  to  whom  is  given  collectively  the  name 
of  the  Puritan  divines;  and  such,  above  all  the  rest,  was  Richard 
Baxter.  Intellectual  efforts  of  such  severity  as  his,  relieved  by 
not  so  much  as  one  passing  smile ;  public  services  of  such  extent, 
interrupted  by  no  one  recorded  relaxation;  thoughts  so  sleeplessly 
intent  on  those  awful  subjects,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  earthly 
interests  are  annihilated,  might  seem  a  weight  too  vast  for  human 
endurance ;  as  assuredly  it  forms  an  example  which  few  would 
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bave  the  power,  and  fewer  still  the  will,  to  imitate*  His  seventy-; 
five  years,  unbroken  by  any  transient  glance  at  gaiety ;  his  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  volumes,  where  the  fancy  never  disports 
herself;  a  mortal  man  absorbed  in  the  solemn  realities,  and  ab- 
solutely independent  of  all  the  illusions  of  life,  appears  like  a 
fiction,  and  a  dull  one  too.  Yet  it  is  an  exact,  and  not  an  unin- 
viting truth. 

Never  was  the  alliance  of  soul  and  body  formed  on  terms  of 
greater  inequality  than  in  Baxter's  person.  It  was  like  the  com- 
pact in  the  fable,  where  all  the  spoils  and  honours  fall  to  the 
giant's  share,  while  the  poor  dwarf  puts  up  with  all  the  danger 
and  the  blows.  The  mournful  list  of  his  chronic  diseases  renders 
almost  miraculous  the  mental  vigour  which  bore  him  through  ex- 
ertions resembling  those  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  But  his  ail- 
ments were  such  as,  without  aflfecting  his  nervous  energy,  gave 
repose  to  his  animal  appetites,  and  quenched  the  thirst  for  all 
the  emolqments  and  honours  of  this  sublunary  state.  Death, 
though  delaying  to  strike,  stood  continually  before  him,  ever 
quickening  his  attention  to  that  awful  presence,  by  approaching 
the  victim  under  some  new  or  varied  aspect  of  disease.  Under 
this  influence  he  wrote,  and  spoke,  and  acted — a  dying  man,  con- 
versant with  the  living  in  all  their  pursuits,  but  taking  no  share 
in  their  worldly  hopes  and  fugitive  emotions.  Every  returning 
day  was  welcomed  and  improved,  as  though  it  were  to  be  his  last. 
Each  sermon  might  be  a  farewell  admonition  to  his  auditory. 
The  sheets  which  lay  before  him  were  rapidly  filled  with  the  first 
suggestions  of  his  mind  in  the  first  words  which  offiered ;  for  to* 
morrow's  sun  might  find  him  unable  to  complete  the  momentous 
task.  All  the  graces  and  the  negligences  of  composition  were 
alike  unheeded,  for  how  labour  as  an  artist  when  the  voice  of  hu-^ 
man  applause  might  in  a  few  short  hours  become  inaudible  1  In 
Baxter,  the  characteristics  of  his  age,  and  of  his  associates,  were 
thus  heightened  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  physical  and 
mental  constitution.  Their  earnestness  passed  in  him  into  a  pro- 
found solemnity ;  their  diligence  into  an  unrelaxing  intensity  of 
employment ;  their  disinterestedness  into  a  fixed  disdain  of  the 
objects  for  which  other  men  contend.  Even  the  episode  of  his 
marriage  is  in  harmony  with  the  rest.  He  renounced  the  pro- 
perty with  which  it  would  have  encumbered  him,  and  stipulated 
for  the  absolute  command  of  his  precarious  and  inestimable  time. 
Had  this  singular  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  befallen 
a  man  of  quick  sympathies,  it  would  have  overborne  his  spirits, 
if  it  had  not  impaired  his  reason.  But  Baxter  was  naturally  stern. 
Had  it  overtaken  a  man  of  vivid  imagination,  it  would  have  eur 
gendered  a  troop  of  fantastic  and  extravagant  day-dreams.  But 
to  Baxter's  natural  vision  all  objects  presented  themselves  with 
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a  hard  oatline,  colourless,  and  with  no  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Had  it  been  united  to  a  cold  and  selfish  hearty  the  result  would 
have  been  a  life  of  ascetic  fanaticism*  But  his  was  an  enlarged, 
though  a  calm  philanthropy.  His  mind,  though  never  averted 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  and  of  others*  eternal  doom,  was 
still  her  own  sovereign  ;  diligently  examining  the  foundations  and 
determing  the  limits  of  belief;  methodizing  her  opinions  with 
painful  accuracy,  and  expanding  them  into  all  their  theoretical  or 
practical  results,  as  patiently  as  ever  analyst  explored  the  depths 
of  the  differential  calculus.  Still  every  thing  was  to  the  purpose. 
I  have  looked,'  he  says,  ^  over  Hutton,  Vives,  Erasmus,  Scali- 
ger,  Salmasius,  Casaubon,  and  many  other  critical  gramma- 
rians, and  all  Gruter's  critical  volumes.  I  have  read  almost 
all  the  physics  and  metaphysics  I  could  hear  of.  I  have  wasted 
much  of  my  time  among  loads  of  historians,  chroflologers,  and 
antiquaries.  I  despise  none  of  their  learning — all  truth  is  use- 
ful. Mathematics,  which  I  have  least  of,  I  find  a  pretty  and 
manlike  sport;  but  if  I  have  no  other  kind  of  knowledge  than 
these,  what  were  my  understanding  worth  ?  What  a  dreaming 
dotard  should  I  be  ?  I  have  higher  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen 
than  Erasmus  and  our  other  grammarians  had.  I  much  value 
the  method  and  sobriety  of  Aquinas,  the  subtlety  of  Scotus  and 
Ockam,  the  plainness  of  Durandus,  the  solidity  of  Ariminensis, 
the  profundity  of  Bradwardine,  the  excellent  acuteness  of  many 
of  their  followers ;  of  Aureolus,  Capreolus,  Bannes,  Alvarez, 
Zumel,  &c. ;  of  Mayro,  Lychetus,  Trombeta,  Faber,  Meurisse, 
Rada,  &c. ;  of  Ruiz,  Pennattes,  Saurez,  Vasquez,  &c. ;  of  Hur- 
tado,  of  Albertinus,  of  Lud  a  Dola,  and  many  others.  But 
how  loth  should  I  be  to  take  such  sauce  for  my  food,  and  such 
recreations  for  my  business.  The  jingling  of  too  much  and 
false  philosophy  among  them  often  cnrowns  the  noise  of  Aaron's 
bells.  I  feel  myself  much  better  in  Herbert's  temple.' 
Within  the  precincts  of  that  temple,  and  to  the  melody  of  those 
bells,  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  erect  the  vast  monument  of  his 
theological  works.     Their  basis  was  laid  in  a  series  of  *  aphorisms 

*  on  justification' — an  attempt  to  fix  the  sense  of  the  sacred  volume 
on  tnose  topics  which  constitute  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  system.  The  assaults  with  which  the  aphorisms  had 
been  encountered  were  repelled  by  his  *  Apology,'  a  large  volume 
in  quarto.  The  *  Apology '  was,  within  a  few  months,  reinforced 
by  another  quarto,  entitled  his  *  Confession  of  Faith.'  Between 
four  and  five  hundred  pages  of  *  Disputations'  came  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  *  Confession.'     Then  appeared  four  treatises  on  the 

*  Doctrine  of  Perseverance,*  on  *  Saving  Faith,'  on  *  Justifying 

*  Righteousness,'  and  *  on  Universal   Redemption.'    Next  in 
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orderisafblio  of  seven  hundred  pages,  entitled  ^Catholic  Theology, 
'  plain,  pure,  peaceable,'  unfolding  and  resolving  all  the  controver- 
sies of  the  Schoolmen,  the  Papists,  and  the  Protestants.  This  was 
eclipsed  by  a  still  more  ponderous  folio  in  Latin,  entitled,  ^  Me- 
^  tbrodus  Theologiae  Christiana^,'  composed,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  *  in  my  retirement  at  Totteridge,  in  a  troublesome,  smoky^ 

*  sufibcating  room,  in  the  midst  of  daily  pains  of  sciatica,  and 

*  many  worse/  After  laying  down  the  nature  of  Deity,  and  of 
things  in  general,  he  discloses  all  the  relations,  eternal  and  his- 
torical, between  God  and  man,  with  all  the  abstract  truths,  and 
all  the  moral  obligations  deducible  from  them ; — detecting  the 
universal  presence  of  the  Trinity,  not  in  the  Divine  Being  only, 
but  in  all  things  psychological  and  material  which  flow  from  the 
great  fountain  of  life.  With  an  *  End  of  Doctrinal  Contro- 
versies,*— a  title,  he  observes,  not  intended  as  a  prognostic,  but 
as  didactical  and  corrective — terminated  his  efforts  to  close  up 
the  mighty  questions  which  touch  on  man's  highest  hopes  and 
interests.  He  had  thrown  upon  them  such  an  incredible  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  cross  lights,  as  effJectually  to  dazzle  any 
intellectual  vision  less  aquiline  than  his  own. 

His  next  enterprise  was  to  win  mankind  to  religious  concord. 
A  progeny  of  twelve  books,  most  of  them  of  considerable  volume, 
attest  his  zeal  in  this  arduous  cause.  Blessed,  we  are  told,  are 
the  peacemakers ;  but  the  benediction  is  unaccompanied  with  the 
promise  of  tranquillity.     He  found,  indeed,  a  patron  in  *  His 

*  Highness,  Richard  Lord  Protector,'  whose  rule  he  acknow- 
ledged as  lawful,  though  he  had  denied  the  authority  of  his 
father.  Addressing  that  wise  and  amiable  man,  *  I  observe,' 
he  says,  *  that  the  nation  generally  rejoice  in  your  peaceable  en- 

*  trance  upon  the  government.     Many  are  persuaded  that  you 

*  have  been  strangely  kept  from  participating  in  any  of  our  late 

*  bloody  contentions,  that  God  might  make  you  the  healer  of 

*  our  breaches,   and  employ  you  in  that   temple  work  which 

*  David  himself  might  not  be  honoured  with,  though  it  was  in  his 

*  mind,  because  he  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  made  great  wars.' 
Stronger  minds  and  less  gentle  hearts  than  that  of  Richard  re-, 
pelled  with  natural  indignation  counsels  which  rebuked  all  the 
contending  parties.     Amongst  these  was  *  one  Malpas,  an  old 

*  scandalous  minister,'  *  and  Edward  Bagshawe,  a  young  man 

*  who  had  written  formerly  against  monarchy,  and  afterwards 
^  against  Bishop  Morley,  and  being  of  a  resolute  Roman  spirit, 

*  was  sent  first  to  the  Tower,  and  then  lay  in  a  horrid  dungeon;* 
and  who  wrote  a  book  *  full  of  untruths,  which  the  furious  teme- 

*  rarious  man  did  utter  out  of  the  rashness  of  his  mind.'  In  his 
dungeon,  poor  Bagshawe  died,  and  Baxter  closes  the  debate  with 
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tenderness  and  pathos.  '  While  we  wrangle  here  in  the  dark, 
^  we  are  dying,  and  passing  to  the  world  that  will  decide  all  our 

*  controversies,  and  tne  safest  passage  thither  is  by  peaceable  holi- 
^  ness.'  Dr  Owen,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of  di- 
vines of  his  age,  had  borne  much ;  but  these  exhortations  to  con- 
cord he  could  not  bear ;  and  he  taught  his  monitor,  that  he  who 
undertakes  to  reconcile  enemies  must  be  prepared  for  the  loss  of 
friends.  It  was  on  every  account  a  desperate  endeavour.  Baxter 
Was  opposed  to  every  sect,  and  belonged  to  none.  He  can  be 
properly  described  only  as  a  Baxterian — at  once  the  founder  and 
the  single  disciple  of  an  eclectic  school,  within  the  portals  of 
which  he  invited  all  men,  but  persuaded  none,  to  take  refuge  from 
their  mutual  animosities. 

Had  Baxter  been  content  merely  to  establish  truth,  and  to  de- 
cline the  refutation  of  error,  many  might  have  listened  to  a  voice  so 
earnest,  and  to  counsels  so  profound.     But  ^  while  he  spoke  to 

*  them  of  peace,  he  made  him  ready  for  battle.'  Ten  volumes, 
many  of  them  full-grown  quartos,  vindicated  his  secession  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Five  other  batteries,  equally  well 
served,  were  successively  opened  against  the  Antinomians,  the 
Quakers,  the  Baptists,  the  Millennarians,  and  the  Grotians. 
The  last,  of  whom  Dodwell  was  the  leader,  typified,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles,  the  divines  who  flourish  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria.  Long  it  were,  and  not  very  profitable,  to  record  the 
events  of  these  theological  campaigns.  They  brought  into  the 
field  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Dodwell.  The  men  of  learn- 
ing were  aided  by  the  men  of  wit.     Under  the  nom  de  guerre  of 

*  Tilenus  Junior,'  Womack,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  had  in- 
curred Baxter's  censure  for  his  *  abusive,  virulent,  accusations' 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  To  this  attack  appeared  an  answer,  en- 
titled *  The  Examination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers,  in  order 
'  to  his  intended  settlement  in  the  office  of  a  public  preacher  in 

*  the  commonwealth  of  Utopia.'  Among  the  jurors  empanelled 
for  the  trial  of  Tilenus,  are  '  Messrs  Absolute,'  *  Fatality,' 
^  Pretention,'  ^  Narrow  Grace,  alias  Stint  Grace,'  *  Take  o* 
^  Trust,'  *  Know  Little,'  and  *  Dubious,' — the  last  the  esta- 
blished soubriquet  for  Richard  Baxter.  But  neither  smile  nor 
sigh  could  be  extorted  from  the  veteran  polemic ;  nor,  in  truth, 
had  he  much  right  to  be  angry.  If  not  with  equal  pleasantry, 
he  had  with  at  least  equal  freedom,  invented  appellations  for  his 
opponents; — desigpiating  Dodwell,  or  his  system,  as  ^  Leviathan, 

*  absolute,  destructive  Prelacy,  the  son  of  Abaddon,  ApoUyon, 
'  and  not  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Statesmen  joined  in  the  aflray.  Mo- 
rice,  Charles's  first  Secretary  of  State,  contributed  a  treatise ;  and 
^Lauderdale,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  w^s  an  accomplished  scho^ 
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lar,  and,  amidst  all  his  inconsistencies,  a  stanch  Presbyterian, 
accepted  the  dedication  of  one  of  Baxter's  controversial  pieces, 
and  presented  him  with  twenty  guineas.  The  unvarying  kindness 
to  the  persecuted  nonconformist  of  one  who  was  himself  a  relentless 
persecutor,  is  less  strange  than  the  fact,  that  the  future  courtier 
of  Charles  read,  during  his  imprisonment  at  Windsor,  the  whole 
of  Baxter's  then  published  works,  and,  as  their  grateful  author 
records,  remembered  them  better  than  himself.  While  the  pens 
of  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  great,  were  thus  employed  against 
the  universal  antagonist,  the  Quakers  assailed  him  with  their 
tongues.  Who  could  recognise,  in  the  gentle  and  benevolent 
people  who  now  bear  that  name,  a  trace  of  their  ancestral  char- 
acter, of  which  Baxter  has  left  the  following  singular  record  ? — 
The  Quakers  in  their  shops,  when  I  go  along  London  Streets, 
say,  alas !  poor  man,  thou  art  yet  in  darkness.  They  have  oft 
come  to  the  congregation,  when  I  had  liberty  to  preach  Christ's 
ospel,  and  cried  out  against  me  as  a  deceiver  of  the  people, 
^hey  have  followed  me  home,  crying  out  in  the  streets,  "  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  coming,  and  thou  shalt  perish  as  a  deceiver." 
They  have  stood  in  the  market-place,  and  under  my  window, 
year  after  year,  crying  to  the  people,  "  take  heed  of  your 
priests,  they  deceive  your  souls;"  and  if  any  one  wore  a  lace 
or  neat  clothing,  they  cried  out  to  me,  "  these  are  the  fruits 
of  your  ministry." ' 
Against  the  divorce  of  divinity  and  politics,  Baxter  vehemently 
protested,  as  the  putting  asunder  of  things  which  a  sacred  ordi- 
nance had  joined  together.  He  therefore  published  a  large 
volume,  entitled  *  The  Holy  Commonwealth ;  a  Plea  for  the 

*  cause  of  Monarchy,  but  as  under  God  the  Universal  Monarch.' 
Far  better  to  have  roused  against  himself  all  the  quills  which 
had  ever  bristled  on  all  the  ^fretful  porcupines'  of  theological  strife. 
For,  while  vindicating  the  ancient  government  of  England,  he 
hazarded  a  distinct  avowal  of  opinions,  which,  with  their  patrons, 
were  to  be  proscribed  with  the  return  of  the  legitimate  Sove- 
reign.   He  taught  that  the  laws  of  England  are  above  the  king; 

*  that  Parliament  was  his  highest  court,  where  his  personal  will 

*  and  word  were  not  sufficient  authority.'  He  vindicated  the 
war  against  Charles,  and  explained  the  apostolical  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  higher  powers  as  extending  to  the.  senate  as 
well  as  to  the  emperor.  The  royal  power  had  been  given  '  for 
^  the  common  good,  and  no  cause  could  warrant  the  king  to 
^  make  the  commonwealth  the  party  which  he  should  exercise 
^  hostility  against.'  All  this  was  published  at  the  moment  of  the 
fall  of  Richard  Cromwell.  Amidst  the  multitude  of  answers 
which  it  provoked  may  be  especially  noticed  those  of  Harrington^ 

VOL.  LXX.    NO.  CXLI.  O 
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iSie  author  of  the  ^  OceaQa>^  and  of  Edward  Pettit  ^  The  former/ 
WKf%  Baxter^  ^  seined  in  a  Bethlehem  rage,  for,  by  way  of  acorn, 

<  be  printed  half  a  sheet  of  foolish  jests,  in  such  words  as  idiots 

*  or  drunkards  use,  railing  at  ministers  as  a  pack  of  fools  and 
^  knaves^  and,  by  his  gibberish  derision,  persuading  men  that  we 
^  deserve  no  other  answer  than  such  scorn  and  nonsense  as  be- 
'  seemeth  fools.  With  most  insolent  pride,  he  carried  it  as  nei*- 
^  ther  I  nor  any  ministers  understood  at  all  what  policy  was ;  but 

*  prated  against  we  knew  not  what,  and  bad  presumed  to  speak 

*  against  other  men's  art^  which  he  was  master  of,  and  his  know- 

<  ledge,  to  such  idiots  as  we,  incomprehensible.'^  Pettit  placed 
Baxter  in  hell,  where  Bradshawe  acts  as  president,  and  Hobbes 
and  Neville  strive  in  vain  for  the  crown  which  he  awards  to  the 
nonconformist  for  pre-eminence  of  evil  and  mischief  on  earth. 
'  Let  him  come  in,'  exclaims  the  new  Rbadamanthus,   <  and  be 

*  erowned  with  wreaths  of  serpents,  and  chaplets  of  adders*  Let 
^  his  triumphant  chariot  be  a  pulpit  drawn  on  the  wheels  of 
'  cannon  by  a  brace  of  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Let  the  ancient 
'  fathers  of  the  Church,  whom  out  of  ignoranee  he  has  villified ;  the 
^  reverend  and  learned  prelates,  whom  out  of  pride  and  malice  he 
^  has  belied,  abused,  and  persecuted ;  the  most  righteous  King, 
^  whose  murder  hd  has  justified — let  them  all  be  bound  in  chains 
'  to  attend  his  infertial  triumph  to  his  ^^  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest;'' 
^  then  make  room,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites,  atheists,  and 

<  politicians,  for  the  greatest  rebel  on  earth,  and  next  to  him 

<  that  fell  from  heav^i,'  Nor  was  this  all.  The  ^  Holy  Com- 
^  monwealth'  was  amongst  the  books  which  the  University  of 
Oxford  sentenced  to  the  flames  which  had  been  less  innocently 
kindled  at  the  same  place,  in  a  former  generation,  against  the 
persons  of  men  who  had  dared  to  proclaim  unwelcome  truths. 
Morley,  and  many  others,  branded  it  as  treason;  and  the  King 
was  taught  to  regard  the  author  as  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  royal  authority*  South  joined  in  the  universal 
clamour ;  and  Baxter,  in  his  autobiography,  records,  that  when 
that  great  wit  and  author  bad  been  called  to  preach  before 
the  King,  and  a  vast  congregation  drawn  together  by  his  high 
celebrity,  he  was  compelled,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  desist 
and  to  retire  from  the  pulpit,  exclaiming,  ^  the  Lord  be  noerciful 

*  to  our  infirmities!'  The  sermon,  which  should  have  been  recited, 
was  afterwards  published,  and  it  appeared  that  the  passage  at 
which  Bouth's  presence  of  mind  had  failed  him,  was  an  invective 
against  the  *  Holy  Commonwealth.'  After  enduring  for  ten 
years  the  storm  which  his  book  had  provoked,  Baxter  took  the 
Very  singular  course  of  publishing  a  revocation,  desiring  the  wotld 
to  oonsiaer  it  as  non  scriptum; — ^maintaining  the  while  the  general 
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principles  of  }iis  work,  and  ^  ptottittting  AgtAnnt  the  jtkigtu^^tyt 

*  pogterity,  and  all  others  tbat  were  not  of  the  same  time  and 

*  place,  a$  to  the  mental  censure  eltheip  of  the  book  or  j^voea** 
^  tion,  as  being  ignorant  of  the  true  reasons  of  them  both/  We, 
therefore,  who,  for  the  present,  eonsticote  the  poste)^lty,  against 
whose  rash  judgment  this  protest  was  entered^  snonld  be  wary  In 
censuring  what,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  intelKgible, 
except,  indeed,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  motives  enough 
for  retreating  from  an  unprofitable  strife,  even  though  the  retreat 
<K>tiId  not  be  very  skiiftilly  accomplished. 

Two  volumes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  first  a  quarto  of  five 
hundred  pages,  the  second  a  less  voluminous  vindication  of  its  pre^ 
decessor,  atteist  the  extent  of  Baxter's  labours  in  this  department 
of  theological  literature,  and  the  stupendous  compass  of  Ms  read^ 
ing.  The  ailthorities  he  enumerates,  and  from  a  diligent  study 
of  which  his  Work  is  drawn^  would  form  a  considerable  library- 
Such  labours  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  might  seem  to  have 
left  no  vacant  spac^  in  a  life  otherwise  so  actively  employed.  But 
these  books,  and  the  vast  mass  of  unpublished  manuscripts,  are 
not  the  roost  extensive,  as  they  are  incomparably  the  least  valu« 
able,  of  the  produce  of  his  solitary  hours. 

With  the  exception  of  Grotius,  Baxter  is  the  first  of  that 
long  series  of  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  establish  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  by  a  systematic  exhibitioil  of  the  evidence 
and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  faith* 
All  homage  to  their  cause,  for  we  devoutly  believe  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  truth  I  Be  it  acknowledged  that  their  labours  could  not 
have  been  declined,  without  yielding  a  temporary  and  dangerous 
triumph  to  sophistry  and  presumptuous  ignorance.  Admit  (as 
indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate)  their  boundless  su- 
periority to  their  antagonists  in  learning,  in  good  faith,  in  saga- 
city, in  range  and  in  depth  of  thought,  and  in  whatever  else  was 
requisite  in  this  momentous  controversy ; — concede,  as  for  oinr- 
selves  we  delight  to  confess,  that  they  have  advanced  their  prooft 
to  the  utmost  neights  of  probability  which  by  such  reasonings  it 
Is  possible  to  scale; — ^with  these  concessions  may  not  inconsistently 
be  combined  some  distaste  for  these  enquiries,  and  some  doubt  of 
their  real  value* 

The  sacred  writers  have  none  of  the  timidity  of  their  modern 
apologists.  They  never  sue  for  an  assent  to  their  doctrines,  but 
authoritatively  command  the  acceptance  of  them.  They  denounce 
Unbelief  as  guilt,  and  insist  on  faith  as  a  virtue  of  the  highest 
order.  In  their  Catholic  invitations,  the  intellectual  not  less 
than  the  social  distinctions  of  mankind  are  unheeded.  Every 
student  of  their  writings  is  aWare  of  these  faets ;  but  the  solution 
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of  them  is  less  comiwMily  obsenred.-  It  is,  we  apprehend,  that 
the  Apostolic  authors  asaune  the  exisietiee  in  all  men  of  a  spiritual 
discemmentf  enablbg  the  mind,  when  unclouded  by  appetite  or 
passion,  to  recoenise  and  distinguish  the  Divine  voice,  whether 
uttered  from  within  by  the  intimations  of  conscience,  or  speaking 
from  without  in  the  language  of  inspired  oracles.  They  presup- 
pose that  vigour  of  understanding  may  conust  with  feebleness  of 
reason  ;  and  that  the  power  of  discriminating  between  religious 
truths  and  error  does  not  chiefly  depend  on  the  culture,  or  on  the 
exercise  of  the  mere  argumentative  faculty.  The  e^cial  patri- 
mony of  the  poor  and  the  illiterate — the  Gospel — has  been  the  stay 
of  countless  millions  who  never  framed  a  syllogism.  Of  the  great 
multitudes  whom  no  man  can  number,  who  before  and  since  the 
birth  of  Orotius  have  lived  in  the  peace,  and  died  in  the  consola- 
tions of  our  faith,  how  incomparably  few  are  thev  whose  convic- 
tion have  been  derived  from  the  study  of  works  like  his !  Of  the 
numbers  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  such  studies,  how 
small  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  brought  to  the  task 
either  learning,  or  leisure,  or  industry  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
form  an  independent  judgment  on  the  questions  in  debate  I  Called 
to  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  function  for  which  he  is  but  ill  pre- 
pared— addressed  by  pleadings  on  an  issue  where  his  preposses- 
sions are  all  but  unalterable,  bidden  to  examine  evidences  which 
he  has  most  rarely  the  skill,  the  learning,  or  the  leisure  to  verify, 
and  pressed  by  arguments,  sometimes  overstrained,  and  some- 
times fallacious — ^he  who  lays  the  foundations  of  his  faith  in  such 
^  evidences,'  will  but  too  commonly  end  either  in  yielding  a  cre«> 
dulous,  and  therefore  an  infinn  assent,  or  by  reposing  in  a  self-suf- 
ficient and  far  more  hazardous  incredulity. 

For  these  reasons,  we  attach  less  vidue  to  the  long  series  of 
Baxter's  works  in  support  of  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith,  than  to  the  rest  of  his  books  which  have  floated  in  safety 
dfown  the  tide  of  time  to  the  present  da]r«  Yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  select,  from  the  same  class  of  writings,  any  more  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  earnest  love  and  the  fearless  pursuit  of  truth ; 
or  to  name  an  enquirer  into  these  subjects  who  possessed  and 
exercised  to  a  greater  extent  the  power  of  suspending  his  long- 
cherished  opinions,  and  of  dosdy  interrogating  every  doubt  by 
which  they  were  obstructed. 

In  his  solicitude  to  sustain  the  conclusions  he  bad  so  laboriously 
formed,  Baxter  unhappily  invoked  the  aid  of  arguments,  whtcb» 
however  impressive  in  his  own  days,,  are.  answered  in  ours  by  a 
smile,  if  not  by  a  sneer.  The  sneer,  however,  would  be  at  once  un- 
merited and  unwise.  When  Hale  was  adjudgin&f  witches  to  death, 
and  More  preaching  against  their  guilty  aim  l^yle  investi^ting 
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the  sources  of  their  poMrei*,  itls'iiiiiii«irpn^isiitg^that  Baxter  araikd 
himself  of  the  evidence  'dfforded  by  ipvitohersrfik  and  apparitions  in 
proof  of  the  existenceof  a  worldof  spints;  ami  th^efore  in  support 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  rereaJed  religion.  Marvellous, 
however,  it  is,  in  running  over  his  historical  discourse  on  that 
subject,  to  find  him  giving  so  unhesitating  an  assent  to  the  long 
list  of  extravagances  and  nursery  tales  which  he  has  there  brought 
together ;  unsupported  as  they  almost  all  are  by  any  proof  that 
such  facts  occurred  at  all,  or  by  any  decorous  pretext  for  referring 
them  to  preternatural  agency.  Simon  Jones,  a  stout-hearted  and 
able-bodied  soMier,  standing  sentinel  at  Worcester,  was  driven 
away  from  his  post  by  the  appearance  of  something  like  a  head- 
less bear.     A  drunkard  was  warned  aeainst  intemperance  by  the 
lifting  up  of  his  shoes  by  an  invisible  hand.     One  of  the  witches 
condemned  by  Hale  threw  a  girl  into  fits.     Mr  Emlin,  a  by* 
stander,  ^  suddenly  felt  a  force  pull  one  of  the  hooks  from  his 
'  breeches,  and,  while  he  looked  with  wonder  what  was  become  of 
*  it,  the  tormented  girl  vomited  it  up  out  of  her  mouth.'    At  the 
house  of  Mr  Beecham,  there  was  a  tobacco  pipe  which  had  the 
habit  of  ^  moving  itself  from  a  shelf  at  one  end  of  the  room,  to  a 
^  shelf  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.'     When  Mr  Munn,  the 
minister,  went  to  witness  the  prodigy,  the  tobacco  pipe  remained 
stationary;  but  a  great  Bible  made  a  spontaneous  leap  into  his 
lap,  and  opened  itself  at  a  passage,  on  the  hearing  of  which  the. 
evil  spirit  who  had  possessed  the  pipe  was  exorcised.    ^  This  Mr 
^  Munn  himself  told  me,  when  in  the  sickness  year,  1665, 1  lived 
^  in  Stockerson  Hall.     I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  veracity 
^  of  a  sober  man,  a  constant  preacher,  and  a  good  scholar.'  Bax-* 
ter  was  credulous  and  incredulous  for  precisely  the  same  reason* 
Possessing  by  long  habit  a  mastery  over  his  thoughts,  such  as 
few  other  men  ever  acquired,  a  single  effort  of  the  will  was  suflSi* 
cient  to  exclude  from  his  view  whatever  recollections  he  judged 
hostile  to  his  immediate  purpose.     Every  prejudice  was  at  once 
banished  when  any  debatable  point  was  to  be  scrutinized ;  and, 
with  equal  facfiHty,  every  reasonable  doubt  was  exiled  when  his 
«nly  object  was  to  enforce  or  to  illustrate  a  doctrine  of  the  truth 
of  which  he  was  assured.     The  perfect  submission  of  the  will  to 
the  reason  may  belong  to  some  higher  state  of  being  than  ours. 
On  mortal  man  that  gift  is  not  bestowed.     In  the  best  and  the 
wisest,  inclination  will  often  erasp  the  r^ns  by  which  she  ought 
to  be  guided,  and  misdirect  the  judgment  which  she  should  obey. 
(Happy  they,  who,  Kke  Baxter,  have  so  disciplined  the  afieotioos, 
BS  to  disarm  their  temporary  usurpation  of  all  its  more  dangerous 
tendencies ! 

CMtroversies  are  ephemeral*    EddoS)  metaphyaiesy  and  poli^ 
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tieal  f^ilosophy  are  doomed  to  an  early  death,  unless  when  bom 
of  genius  and  nurtured  by  intense  and  self*denying  industry* 
Even  the  theologfiads  o^  one  age  musti  alas  I  too  often  disap- 
pear to  make  way  for  tbise  of  l^^r  times.  But  if  there'  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  decree  which  consigns  man  and  his  in* 
tellectual  ofispring  to  the  same  dull  forgetfulness,  it  is  in  favour 
of  such  writings  as  those  which  fill  the  four  folio  volumes 
bearing  the  title  of  ^  Baxter's  Practical  Works.'  Their  appear^^ 
ance  in  twenty-three  smart  octavos  is  nothing  short  of  a  profa* 
nation*  Hew  down  the  Pyramids  into  a  range  of  streets,  divide 
Niagara  into  a  succession  of  water  privileges,  but  let  not  the 
spirios  of  the  mighty  dead  be  thus  evoked  from  their  majestic 
shrines  to  animate  the  dwarfish  structures  of  our  bookselling 
generation.  Deposit  one  of  those  grey  folios  on  a  resting* 
place  equal  to  that  veneraUe  burden^  then  call  up  the  patient 
and  serious  thoughts  which  its  very  aspect  should  inspire,  and 
confess  that,  among  the  writings  of  uninspired  men,  there  are 
none  better  fitted  to  awaken,  to  invigorate,  to  enlarge,  or  to 
console  tiie  mind,  which  can  raise  itself  to  such  celestkl  colloquy* 
True,  they  abound  in  undistinguishable  distinctions ;  the  current 
of  emotion,  when  fl4wing  most  freely,  is  but  too  often  obstructed 
by  metaphysical  rocks  and  shallows,  or  diverted  from  its  course 
into  some  dialectic  winding ;  one  Mrfaile  the  argument  is  obscu^* 
red  by  fervent  elpostulation ;  at  another  the  pasaion  is  dried  up 
by  the  analysis  of  the  ten  thousand  springs  of  which  it  is  com« 
pounded ;  here  is  a  mace  of  subtleties  to  be  unravelled,  and  there 
a  crowd  of  the  obecurely  learned  to  be  refuted ;  the  unbroken 
aelemiiity  may  shed  some  gloom  on  the  traveller's  path,  and  the 
length  of  the  way  may  now  «ad  then  entice  him  to  slumberv 
But  where  else  can  be  found  an  exhibition,  at  once  so  vivid  and 
CO  diaaCe^  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  heart— a  detection  so  fear* 
ftiUy  exadt,  of  the  sophistries  of  which  we  are  first  the  voluntary 
and  tban  the  unconscious  victimC'-^a  light  thrown  with  such  in* 
tnntity  on  the  madness  and  the  woe  of  every  departure  frotn  th^ 
rules  of  virtue^^«^-a  development  of  those  rules  eo  comprehensive 
and  so  eletated^^'^counseb  more  shrewd  or  more  persuasive — or  a 
proclamation  more  consohtory  of  the  reeources  provided  by 
Christianity  for  escaping  the  dimgers  by  whioii  we  are  ettrrou«d^ 
•d-^^  iikm  eternal  rewards  she  promises^-^^r  of  the  tempwal 
Uessings  she  imparts,  as  an  earnest  and  a  forelBOte  of  them? 
I  lAxrgwr  kk  mimfM  wtkerJ  Charles,  andl  XiUud^  and  Cromv^eti^ 
gone  fsr|^tea«  We  hare  no  more  to  d6  with  attti-fMsdohaptism 
or  pretecjr^  L'£stl«nge  and  Morley  ^tnrb  mU  this  h^^ 
region ;  but  man'and  his  noblest  pursuits — Deity,  in  the  higibeat 
ebrnf^cbm  nf  hk  a^ribiilMi  wbHrfi  caii  be  «xtniiiM  frew  ihe 
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peor  materials  of  faumaa  thougbt^tbe  v(Nrld  we  inhabit  dnrtsled 
of  the  illusions  which  ensnare  us-^the  world  to  which  W9  look 
forward  bright  with  the  choicest  colours  of  hope-^ the  glorious  wi^ 
Besses,  and  the  Divine  Guide  and  Supporter  of  our  eoofliet-r^ 
throng,  animate,  and  inform  every  crowded  page*  In  this  bound^f 
less  repository,  the  intimations  of  inspired  wisdom  are  pursued 
into  all  their  bearings  on  the  various  cooditioas  and  exigencies  of 
life,  with  a  fertility  which  would  inundate  and  overpower  the 
most  retentive  mind,  had  it  not  been  balanced  by  a  method  and 
a  discrimination  even  painfully  elaborate.  Through  the  vasi 
aceumulatioa  of  topics,  admonitions,  and  enquiries,  the  love  of 
truth  is  universally  conspicuous.  To  every  precept  is  appended 
the  limitations  it  seems  to  demand.  No  difficulty  is  evaded. 
Dogmatism  is  never  permitted  to  usurp  the  {Nrovinoe  of  argu- 
ment. Each  equivocal  term  is  curiously  defined,  and  each 
plausible  doubt  narrowly  examined.  Not  content  to  explain  the 
results  he  has  reached,  he  exhibits  the  process  by  wh»h  they 
were  excogitated,  and  lays  open  all  the  secrets  of  his  menial 
laboratory.  And  a  wondrous  spectacle  it  is.  Calling  to  his  aid 
an  extent  of  theological  and  scholastic  lore  sufficient  to  equip  m 
whole  college  of  divines,  and  moving  beneath  the  load  wil^  un* 
encumbered  freedom^  he  expatiates  and  rejoices  in  all  the  intri* 
cacies  of  his  way^ — now  plunging  into  the  deepest  thickets  of 
casuistic  and  psychologieal  speculation — and  then  emerging  from 
them  to  resume  his  chosen  task  of  probing  the  conscience,  by 
remonstranees  from  which  there  is  no  escape — or  of  quidcenkig 
the  sluggish  feelings  by  strains  of  exalted  devodon.  . 

That  expostulations  atnd  arguments  of  which  almost  all  admit 
the  jiMtioe,  and  the  truth  of  wliiich  none  can  disprove,  should 
fiedl  so  ineffectually  on  the  ear,  and  so  seldom  reach  the  heart,  i# 
a  phen(HBenon  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and^meriting 
an  enquiry  of  greater  exactness  thim  it  usually  receives,  even 
from  those  wlio  profess  the  art  of  healing  our  spiritual  maladies. 
To  resolve  it  ^  into  the  corruption  of  human  nature,'  is  but  to 
change  the  formula  in  which  the  difficulty  is  proposed.  To  ftf* 
firm  that  a  corrupt  nature  always  gives  an  undue  preponderance 
to  the  present  above  the  future,  is  untrue  in  fact;  for  some  oi 
our  worst  passions — avarice,  for  example,  revenge,  ambition,  and 
the  like — chiefly  manifest  their  power  in  the  utter  disregard  of 
immediate  privations  and  sufferings,  with  a  view  to  a  supposed 
remote  advantage.  To  represent  the  worid  as  generally  inere^ 
dulous  as  to  the  reality  of  a  retributive  state,  is  to  contradict 
universal  ^cperienee,  wfaidi  shows  how  firmly  that  peisuasion  is 
incorporated  with  the  language,  habits,  and  thoughts  of  mankind  % 
— ^manifesting  itself  most  distmctly  \jx  tb^se  great  e^cigencies  of  lifei 
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when  disguise  is  the  least  practicable.  To  refer  to  an  external  spiri- 
tual agency,  determining  the  will  to  a  wise  or  a  foolish  choice,  is  only 
to  reproduce  the  original  question  in  another  form — what  is  that 
structure  or  mechanism  of  the  human  mind  by  means  of  which  such 
influences  operate  to  control  or  guide  our  volitions  ?  The  best 
we  can  throw  out  as  an  answer  to  the  problem  is,  that  the  con^ 
stitution  of  our  frames,  partly  sensitive  and  partly  rational,  and, 
corresponding  with  this,  the  condition  of  our  sublunary  existence, 
pressed  by  animal  as  well  as  by  spiritual  wants,  condemns  us  to 
a  constant  oscillation  between  the  sensual  and  the  divine,  between 
the  propensities  which  we  share  with  the  brute  creation,  and  the 
aspirations  which  connect  us  with  the  author  of  our  being.  The 
rational  soul  contemplates  means  only  in  reference  to  their  ends ; 
whilst  the  sensuous  nature  reposes  in  means  alone,  and  looks  no 
further.  Imagination,  alternately  the  ally  of  each,  most  readily 
lends  her  powerful  aid  to  the  ignobler  party.  Her  golden  hues 
are  more  easily  employed  to  exalt  and  refine  the  grossness  of 
appetite,  than  to  impart  brilliancy  and  allurement  to  objects 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  human  vision  by  the  exercise  of 
faith  and  hope.  Her  draperies  are  adjusted  with  greater  facility, 
to  clothe  the  nakedness  and  to  conceal  the  shame  of  those  things 
with  which  she  is  most  conversant ;  than  to  embellish  the  forms, 
and  add  grace  to  the  proportions  of  things  obscurely  disclosed  at 
few  and  transient  intervals.  It  is  with  this  formidable  alliance 
of  sense  and  imagination  that  religion  has  to  contend.  Her  aim 
is  to  win  over  to  her  side  that  all-powerful  mental  faculty  which 
usually  tal^es  part  with  her  antagonist,  and  thus  to  shed' over 
every  step  in  life  the  colours  bori^owed  from  its  ultimate  as  con- 
trasted with  its  immediate  tendency ; — to  teach  us  to  regard  the 
pleasures  and  the  pains  of  our  mortal  state  in  the  light  in  which 
we  shall  view  them  in  our  immortal  existence ;  to  make  things 
hateful  or  lovely  now,  according  as  they  impede  or  promote  our 
welfare  hereafter.     He  is  a  religious,  or  in  the  appropriate  lan- 

{fuage  of  theology,  a  *  regenerate'  man,  who,  trained  to  this  diseip- 
ine,  habitually  transfers  to  the  means  he  employs  the  aversion 
or  the  dislike  due  to  the  end  he  contemplates ;  who  discerns  and 
lothes  the  poison  in  the  otherwise  tempting  cup  of  unhallowed 
indulgence,  and  perceives  and  loves  the  medicinal  bahn  in  the 
otherwise  bitter  draught  of  hardy  self-denial.  Good  Richard  Bax- 
ter erected  his  four  folio  volumes  as  a  dam  with  which  to  stay  this 
confluent  flood  of  sense  and  imagination,  and  to  turn  aside  the 
waters  into  a  more  peaceful  and  salutary  channel.  When  their 
force  is  correctly  estimated,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  wonder  that 
he  and  his  fellow-labourers  have  succeeded  so  well,  than  that  their 
succe$3  has  been  no  greater. 
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On  his  style  as  an  author,  Baxter  himself  is  the  best  critic. 

*  The  commonness  and  the  greatness  of  men's  necessity,'  he  says, 

*  commanded  me  to  do  any  thing  that  I  could  for  their  relief,  and 

*  to  bring  forth  some  water  to  cast  upon  this  fire,  though  I  had  not 

*  at  hand  a  silver  vessel  to  carry  it  in,  nor  thought  it  the  most 

*  fit.     The  plainest  words  are  the  most  profitable  oratory  in  the 

*  weightiest  matters.     Fineness  for  ornament,  and  delicacy  for 

*  delight ;  but  they  answer  not  necessity,  though  sometimes  they 

*  may  modestly  attend  that  which  answers  it.*  He  wrote  to  give 
utterance  to  a  full  mind  and  a  teeming  spirit.  Probably  he 
never  consumed  forty  minutes  in  as  many  years  in  the  mere  se- 
lection and  adjustment  of  words.  So  to  have  employed  his  time, 
would  in  his  judgment  have  been  a  sinful  waste  of  that  precious 
gift.    *  I  thought  to  have  acquainted  the  world  with  nothing  but 

*  what  was  the  work  of  time  and  diligence,  but  my  conscience 

*  soon  told  me  that  there  was  too  much  of  pride  and  selfishness 

*  in  this,  and  that  humility  and  self-denial  required  me  to  lay 

*  by  the  affectation  of  that  style,  and  spare  that  industry  which 

*  tended   but   to   advance   my  name  with  men,    when   it   hin- 

*  dered  the  main  work  and  crossed  my  end.'  Such  is  his  own 
account ;  and,  had  he  consulted  Quinctilian,  he  could  have  found 
no  better  precept  for  writing  well  than  that  which  his  conscience 
gave  him  for  writing  usefully.  First  of  all  the  requisites  for  excel- 
ling in  the  art  of  composition,  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
that  art  in  modern  times,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  informs  us,  is  *  to  have 

*  something  to  say.*  When  there  are  thoughts  that  burn,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  words  that  breathe.  Baxter's  language 
is  plain  and  perspicuous  when  his  object  is  merely  to  inform ; 
copious  and  flowing  when  he  exhorts ;  and  when  he  yields  to  the 
current  of  his  feelings,  it  becomes  redundant  and  impassioned, 
and  occasionally  picturesque  and  graphic.  There  are  innumerable 
passages  of  the  most  touching  pathos  and  unconscious  eloquence, 
but  not  a  single  sentence  written  for  effect.  His  chief  merit  as 
an  artist  is,  that  he  is  perfectly  artless ;  and  that  he  employs  a 
style  of  great  compass  and  flexibility,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
monstrate that  he  never  thought  about  it,  and  as  to  prevent  the 
reader,  so  long  at  least  as  he  is  reading,  from  thinking  about  it 
either. 

The  canons  of  criticism,  which  the  great  Nonconformist  drew 
from  his  conscience,  are,  however,  sadly  inapplicable  to  verse. 
Mr  James  Montgomery  has  given  his  high  suffrage  in  favour 
of  Baxter's  poetical  powers,  and  justifies  his  praise  by  a  few 
passages  selected  from  the  rest  with  equal  tenderness  and  dis- 
cretion. It  is  impossible  to  subscribe  to  this  heresy  even  in 
deference  to  such  an  authority ;  or  to  resist  the  suspicion  that 
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jtli€  piety  of  the  critic  hat  played  false  with  his  judgmeat  No- 
thing^ short  of  an  actual  and  plenary  inspiration  will  enable 
any  man  who  composes  as  rapidly  as  he  writes,  lo  give  meet 
utterance  to  those  ultimate  secretions  of  the  deepest  thoughts 
and  the  purest  feelings  in  which  the  essence  of  poetry  consists. 
Baxter's  verses,  which  however  are  not  very  numerous,  wpuld 
be  decidedly  improved  by  being  shorn  of  their  rhyme  and  rhythm, 
in  which  state  they  would  look  like  very  devout  and  judicious 
prose,  as  they  really  are. 

Every  man  must  and  will  have  some  relief  from  his  more 
severe  pursuits.  His  faithful  pen  attended  Baxter  in  his  pastime 
as  in  his  studies ;  and  produced  an  autobiography,  which  appear- 
ed after  his  death  in  a  large  folio  volume.  Qilamy  desired  to 
throw  these  posthumous  sheets  into  the  editorial  crucible,  and  to 
reproduce  them  in  the  form  of  a  corrected  and  well-arranged 
abridgement.  Mr  Orme  laments  the  obstinacy  of  the  anchor's 
literary  executor,  which  forbad  the  'execution  of  ibis  design. 
Few  who  know  the  book  will  agree  with  him.  A  strange  'chaos 
indeed  it  is.  But  Grainger  has  well  said  of  the  writer,  that  *  men 
^  of  his  sise  are  not  to  be  drawn  in  miniature.'  Large  as  life, 
and  finished  to  the  most  minute  detail,  his  own  portrait,  from  his 
own  hand,  exhibits  to  the  curious  in  such  things  a  delineation,  of 
which  they  would  not  willingly  spare  a  single  stroke,  and  which 
would  have  lost  all  its  force  and  freedom  if  reduced  and  varnish^ 
ed  by  any  other  limner,  however  practised,  or  however  felioi*» 
tons.  There  he  stands,  an  intellectual  giant  as  he  was,  playing 
with  his  quill  as  Hercules  with  the  distaff,  his  very  sport  a  labour, 
under  which  any  one  but  himself  would  have  staggered*  To* 
wards  the  close  of  the  first  book  occurs  a  passage,  whiefa,  though 
often  republished,  and  familiar  to  most  students  of  English  lite- 
rature, must  yet  be  noticed  as  the  most  impressive  reo^  in  our 
own  language,  if  not  in  any  tongue,  of  the  gradual  ripening  of  a 
powerful  mind  under,  the  culture  of  inoessant  study,  wide  expe- 
rience, and  anxious  self-observation.  Mental  anatomy,  conduct- 
ed by  a  hand  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  firm,  and  oomparisent,  so 
exquisitely  just,  between  the  impressions  and  impulse  of  youth 
and  the  tranquil  condusioos  of  old  age,  bring  bis  oareer  of  strifis 
and  trouble  to  a  close  of  unexpected  and  welcome  serenity.  In 
the  full  maturity  of  such  knowledge  as  is  to  be  aequtred  on  earth, 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  mortal  and  of  our  immortal  existence,  the 
old  nan  returns  at  last  for  repose  to  the  eleoientary  truths,  the 
simple  lessons,  and  the  confiding  affoctiens  of  his  childhood;  and 
writes  an  unifitended  commentary,  of  uniiviaUed  feree  and  Imutyf 
on  the  inspiind  deeiaraiion,  that  to  become  as  ittde  ehiUrea  is  the 
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indispenBable,   though  arduous  condition  of  attaining;  to  true 
heavenly  wisdom. 

To  substitute  for  this  self-portraiture,  any  other  analysis  of 
Baxter's  intellectual  and  moral  character  would  indeed  be  a  rain 
attempt.  If  there  be  any  defect  or  error  of  which  he  was  un- 
conscious^  and  which  he  therefore  has  not  avowed,  it  was  the 
combination  of  an  undue  reliance  on  his  own  powers  of  investi- 

S.dng  truth,  with  an  undue  distrust  in  the  result  of  his  enquiries, 
e  proposed  to  himself,  and  executed,  the  task  of  exploring  the 
wholecirdeofthe  moral  sciences, logic,  ethics,  divinity,  politics,  and 
metaphysics,  and  this  toil  he  accomplished  amidst  public  employ* 
ments  of  ceaseless  importunity,  and  bodily  pains  almost  unintsr- 
mitted.     Intemperance  never  assumed  a  more  venial  form  ;  but 
that  this  insatiate  thirst  for  knowledge  was  indulged  to  a  faulty 
excess,  no  reader  of  his  life,  or  of  his  works,  can  doubt.  In  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  treatises  ^  On  Falsely  Pretended  Knowledge,' 
the  dangerous  result  of  indulging  this  omnivorous  appetite  is 
peculiarly  remarkable.     Probabilities,  the  only  objects  of  such 
studies,  will  at  length  become  evanescent,  or  scarcely  perceptible, 
when  he  who  holds  the  scales  refuses  to  adjust  the  balance,  until 
satisfied  that  he  has  laden  each  with  every  suggestion  and  every 
argument  which  can  be  derived  from  every  author  who  has  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  same  enquiries.     Yet  more  hopeless  is  the  search 
for  truth,  when  this  adjustment,  once  made,  is  again  to  be  verified 
as  often  as  any  new  speculations  are  discovered  ;  and  when  the 
very  fiiculty  of  human  understanding,  and  the  laws  of  reasoning, 
are  themselves  to  be  questioned  and  examined  anew  as  frequently 
as  doubts  ean  be  raised  of  their  adaptation  to  their  appointed 
ends.     Busied  with  this  immense  apparatus*  and  applying  it  to 
this  boundless  field  of  enquiry,  Baxter  would  have  been  bewil- 
dered by  his  own  efforts,  and  lost  in  the  mases  of  an  universal 
scepticism,  but  for  the  ardent  piety  which  possessed  his  sout,  and 
4lie  everreearrii^g  expectation  of  approaching  death,  which  dissi- 
pated his  oatological  dreams,  and  roused  him  to  the  active  du- 
ties, aod  the  instaat  realities  of  life.     Even  as  it  as,  he  has  left 
behind  him  mneh,  which,  in  direct  composition  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, miff ht  <)herisk  the  belief  that  human  existence  was  some 
strange  ^imera,  and  human  knowledge  an  ilhlsi<»^  did  it  not 
fortunately  happen  that  he  is  tedious  in  propcHtion  as  he  is  mys- 
tieaL      naA  he  possessed  attd  employed  the  wit  and  gaiety  of 
Boyle,  there  ane  some  of  his  writings  to  which  a  place  mttst  have 
been  assigned  in  the  Inde^  Expwr^^iiwrmB  o£  Protestantiew^ 

Amoi^t  his  oontempMrariea^  Baxter  appears  to  havie  been  the 
ipl^jffgi  «f  funeral  x^w&remi»9mii  of  ^sge^enul  wipapularity*  Hb 
.Imip^r  w«s  m^n^rn^  4uid  injtabbi^  Uu  ^<iimm  m9gmimm  mod  wor 
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couth.  Willie  cordially  adniifting  the  inierits  of  each  rival  sect, 
he  concurred  with  none,  hut  was  the  common  censor  and  oppo- 
nent of  all.  His  own  opinions  on  church  government  coincided 
with  the  later  judgment,  or,  as  it  should  be  rather  said,  with  the 
concessions  of  Archbishop  Usher.  They  adjusted  the  whole  of 
that  interminable  dispute  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  at  a  confe- 
rence which  did  not  last  above  half  an  hour ;  for  each  of  them 
was  too  devoutly  intent  on  the  great  objects  of  Christianity  to 
differ  with  each  other  very  widely  as  to  mere  ritual  observances. 
The  contentions  by  which  our  forefathers  were  agitated  on  these 
subjects,  have  now  happily  subsided  into  a  speculative  and  com- 
paratively uninteresting  debate.  They  produced  their  best,  and 
perhaps  their  only  desirable  result,  in  diffusing  through  the 
Church,  and  amongst  the  people  of  England,  an  indestructible 
conviction  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  coerce  the  human  mind 
into  a  servitude  to  any  system  or  profession  of  belief;  or  of  en- 
deavouring to  produce  amongst  men  any  real  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion on  subjects  beyond  the  cognisance  of  the  bodily  senses,,  and 
of  daily  observation.  They  have  taught  us  all  to  acknowledge 
in  practice,  though  some  may  yet  deny  in  theory,  that  as  long 
as  men  are  permitted  to  avow  the  trutn,  the  inherent  diversities 
of  their  understandings,  and  of  their  circumstances,  must  impel 
them  to  the  acknowledgment  of  corresponding  variations  of  judg- 
ment, on  all  questions  which  touch  the  mysteries  of  the  present 
or  of  the  future  life.  If  no  man  laboured  more,  or  with  less  suc- 
cess, to  induce  mankind  to  think  alike  on  these  topics,  no  one 
ever  exerted  himself  more  zealously,  or  more  effectually,  than 
did  Richard  Baxter,  both  by  his  life  and  his  writings,  to  divert 
the  world  from  those  petty  disputes  which  falsely  assume  the 
garb  of  religious  zeal,  to  those  eternal  and  momentous  truths,  in 
the  knowledge,  the  love,  and  the  practice  of  which,  the  essence 
of  religion  consists. 

One  word  respecting  the  edition  of  his  works,  to  which  we  re- 
ferred in  the  outset.  For  the  reason  already  mentioned,  we  have 
stuck  to  our  long-revered  folios,  without  reading  so  muchias  a  page 
of  their  diminutive  representatives,  and  can  tnerefore  report  no- 
thing about  them.  But  after  diligently  and  repeatedly  reading 
the  two  introductory  volumes  by  Mr  Orme,  we  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a  learned,  mo- 
dest, and  laborious  wnter,  who  is  now,  however,  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  praise  or  censure.  He  has  done  every  thing  for  Bax- 
ter's memory  which  could  be  accomplished  by  a  skilful  abridge- 
ment of  his  autobiography,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  theolo- 
gical library  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  aided  by  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  theological  Uterature  of  the  seventeenth  centutyy 
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such  as  no  man  but  himself,  bas  exhibited,  and  which  it  may 
safely  be  conjectured  no  other  man  possesses.  Had  Mr  Orm^ 
been  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  had  he  chosen  a 
topic  more  in  harmony  with  the  studies  of  that  learned  body,  his 
literary  abilities  would  have  been  far  more  correctly  estimated, 
and  more  widely  celebrated.  We  fear  that  they  who  dissent 
from  her  communion,  and  who  are  therefore  excluded  from  her 
universities  and  her  literary  circles,  are  not  to  expect  for  their 
writings  the  same  toleration  which  is  so  firmly  secured  for  their 
persons  and  their  ministry.  Let  them  not,  however,  be  dejected. 
JLet  them  take  for  examples  those  whom  they  have  selected  as 
teachers ;  and  learning  from  Richard  Baxter  to  live  and  to  write, 
they  will  either  achieve  his  celebrity,  or  will  be  content,  as  he 
was,  to  labour  without  any  other  recompense  than  the  tranquillity 
of  his  own  conscience,  the  love  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
dwelt,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Master  to  whom  every  hour 
of  his  Ufe^  and  every  page  of  his  books  were  alike  devoted. 


Art.  VIII. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language;  vnth 
a  Preface  on  the  Origin  and  Connexion  of  the  Germanic 
Tonguesy  a  Map  of  Ijanguojges^  and  the  Essentials  of  Anglo^ 
Saxon  Grammar.  By  Rev.  T.  Bosworth,  LL.  D.  8vo, 
London:  1838. 

fTlHis  work  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  Anglo-Saxon  scholars; 
-*-  nor  are  these  the  only  persons  to  whom  it  is  likely  to  prove 
of  value.  There  are,  or  at  all  events  soon  will  be  many,  by  no 
means  ambitious  of  achieving  the  fame  of  profound  Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship,  to  whose  library  a  Saxon  and  English  Lexicon  of 
moderate  size  and  reasonable  price  will  be  a  welcome  addition. 
As  this  may  appear  a  somewhat  paradoxical  opinion,  we  crave 
leave  to  offer  our  reasons  in  support  of  it,  before  we  proceed  to 
estimate  the  merits  of  Dr  Bosworth's  Dictionary,  as  compared 
with  any  previous  work  of  a  similar  kind. 

Profound  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship,  has  ever  been,  and  in  all 
probability  ever  will  be,  a  very  rare. commodity  in  the  market  of 
letters.  Indeed,  a  profound  knowledge  of  any  dead  language 
will  always  be  a  rarity,  if  it  can  reward  our  industry  only  by  a 
literature  so  scanty  and  so  rude  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
and  it  may  therefore  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  considerable  patronage  for  a  work  like  the  present,  as 
for  a  Dictionary  of  some  dialect  of  ^amschatka  or  Madagascar. 
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Still,  it  W0  fflktiik#  n^t^  the  day-  in  not  hf  dbtsint  -wheH  it  will  be 
ootiaidered  dis^raeeftil  to  a  well-bred  Englishman' — uttetly  di6«* 
gracefel  to  a  man  who  makes  the  slightest  pretendons  to  sehoIaN 
ship — to  be  ignorant)  as  multitudes  (otherwise  well  informed) 
now  are  of  the  history  and  structure  of  the  English  tongue  $  and 
above  all,  of  the  precise  relations  of  modern  English  to  that 
ancient  dialect  of  the  great  Teutonic  Jlamily,  which  has  ever  been, 
and  still  is,  incomparably  the  most  important  element  in  its  ^om-* 
position.* 

Now,  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  though  some^ 
thing  very  different  from  extensive  Anglo- Sax6n  scholarship,  and 
though  attained  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  must  liecesartty 
involve  some  attention  to  the  ancient  language*  Of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  modifies  the  structure  and  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  modern  English,  and  in  whiek  it  contributes  to 
its  vocabulary,  those  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject 
are  little  aware^  Nor,  indeed,  has  the  subject  ever  been  treated 
with  the  fulness  it  deserves.  We  shall  make  no  apology,  there- 
fore, for  the  following  attempt  to  determine  with  some  approach 
to  precision,  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  elements  of 
our  language  are  mingled ;  and  especially  the  degree  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  predominates  over  the  rest* 

We  must  premise,  that  when  we  speak  of  English  words 
derived  from  Anglo*Saxon  or  Latin,  or  any  other  language, 
we  mean  immediately  derived.  We  make  this  remark  because 
there  are  many  words  derived,  historically  speaking,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  which,  from  their  strong  resemblance  to  words  of 
the  same  meaning  in  the  Latin,  might  be  supposed  to  have  had 
a  classical  origin*  We  are  far  enough  from  denying — what  the 
researches  of  modern  philology  have  clearly  provecU— that  there 
is  a  close  connexion  amongst  all  those  languages  out  of  whieh 
our  own  has  been  formed ;  that  is,  between  the  classical  and  Teu- 
tonic :  nay,  that  the  still  subsisting  resemblances  amongst  lan- 
guages fiir  more  dissimilar  than  these,  jnstify  us  in  believing  that 
they  all  had  a  common  origin.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  there  should  often  be  a  strong  resemblance 
between  words,  where  there  has  been  no  derivation  of  the  one  from 
the  other.  Two  branches  of  a  tree  may  be  perfectly  independent 
of  one  another,  though  both  must  ultimately  come  from  a  common 
root ;  and  there  are  other  ties  of  consanguinity  besides  that  be* 


*  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  Universitj  of  London  includes 
amongst  the  subjects  of  the  Matriculation  Examination, — *  The  gramma^ 
f  tical  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the  Englisk  Language*' 
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tweea  parent  and  child.  Where  tbetd  ig  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  two  Individ  uals^  we  iliay  infer  connexion  of  some  kind ; 
but  if  they  are  of  the  same  age,  no  one  suspects  them  to  be  father 
and  son.  This  seems  to  us  a  sufficient  account  of  those  resem^- 
blanoes  between  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  languages^  which  induced 
Mr  Gilchrist  to  form  his  extravi^ant  hypothesis  as  to  the  imme- 
diate derivation  of  the  latter  languages  from  the  Latin.  The  re* 
semblances  in  question  are  far  too  limited  and  partial  to  justify 
such  a  supposition ;  while  they  are  just  as  extensive  as  might  be 
expected  on  the  supposition  that  all  languages  had  a  common 
origin.  Home  Tooke  has  committed  an  error  of  precisely  the  same 
kind,  in  deducing  many  of  our  particles  immediately  from  nouns 
and  verbs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  that  is,  he  has  assumed  resemblance 
in  form  and  meaning,  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  inferring  deriva^ 
tion*  He  has  too  often  conducted  his  reasoning  as  though  the 
Anglo-Saxon  were  an  underived  language^  instead  of  regarding 
it  (like  every  other  which  now  exists,  or  of  which  history  affords 
us  any  trace),  as  formed  of  the  materials  of  a  yet  older  language, 
wrought  into  a  new  form  and  assuming  a  new  development. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  deduees  the  preposition  ^om,  from  the 
Anglo*  Saxon  noun  ^frum^  ^  beginning.'  Assuming  that  his 
account  of  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  is  correct,  which  we 
think  very  likely,  it  is  surely  improbable  that  the  one  word  was 
derived  immediately  from  the  other ;  since  we  find  the  word^om 
a  preposition  (as  nearly  as  possible  like  our  word)  in  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  history.  As  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  as  old  as,^ffi.  Does  it  not  seem,  therefore,  probable, 
that  both  words  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  remoter  age,  and  a 
more  ancient  dialect — from  a  root  of  a  similar  meaning  to  that  of 
both  words  ?  They  may  very  probably  have  had  the  same  pedi- 
gree— perhaps  the  same  parentage — but  can  hardly  be  parent  and 
offspring. 

We  refer,  then,  all  such  words  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  have  been 
immediately  derived  from  it,  whatever  their  resemblance  to  Latin 
words ;  and  all  such  words  to  the  Latin  as  have  been  imm^iately 
derived  from  it,  whatever  their  resemblance  to  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  which  became  obsolete  when  that  language  was  converted 
into  English. 

The  bulk  of  the  English  language  is  derived  from  Anglo* 
Saxon,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Of  these  languages  the 
Anglo-Saxon  holds  by  far  the  most  important  place,  whether  we 
regard  the  mere  number  of  its  contributions — a  most  fallacious 
criterion  in  estimating  the  value  of  any  element  of  a  compound 
language — or,  (which  is  a  sounder  one,)  the  sorts  of  words  with 
which  it  has  furnished  us.     It. is  very  possible  that,  in  a.  cgm^ 
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pound  Iimguage  like  oiirg)  the  element  which  is  the  least  important 
in  weight  and  bulk,  may  exert  the  most  powerful  influence ; — 
tending  more  than  any  other,  to  determine  its  character  and  to 
impart  to  it  its  vigour — entering  into  all  its  most  idiomatic  con- 
structions, forming  a  part  of  the  most  familiar  and  frequently  re- 
curring forms  of  speech,  and  serving  to  express  all  the  most  or- 
dinary thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  English  language  consists  of  about  thirty-eight  thousand 
words.  This  includes,  of  course,  not  only  radical  words,  but  all 
derivatives,  except  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs ;  to  which 
must  be  added  some  few  terms  which,  though  set  down  in  the 
dictionaries,  are  either  obsolete  or  have  never  ceased  to  be  con- 
sidered foreign.  Of  these,  about  twenty-three  thousand,  or  nearly 
five-eighths,  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  majority  of  the 
rest,  in  what  proportions  we  cannot  say,  are  Latin  and  Greek ; 
Latin,  however,  has  the  larger  share. 

Assuming  that  this  calculation  is  accurate,  for  which  we  will 
not  vouch,  or  that  it  approximates  to  accuracy,  which  we  are 
quite  ready  to  affirm,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  even 
if  we  look  at  the  mere  number  of  words  it  has  contributed,  is  our 
principal  source  of  strength.  Nay,  were  we  to  found  our  calcu- 
lations upon  the  passages  which  Sharon  Turner  has  adduced 
from  a  series  of  our  most  popular  writers,  and  in  which  he  has 
discriminated,  by  italics,  the  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  from  those  of 
foreign  origin,  we  should  infer  a  much  greater  preponderance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element.  Mr  Turner  has  not  set  down  in  figures 
the  numbers  of  the  two  classes  of  words  contained  in  any  of  these 
passs^fes.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  analysed  three  or  four  of  them. 
We  shall  now  give  an  analysis  of  the  whole.  The  passages  in  ques- 
tion are  from  the  Bible,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cowley,  Thom- 
son, Addison,  Spenser,  Locke,  Pope,  Young,  Swift,  Robertson, 
Hume,  Gibbon  and  Johnson.  In  five  verses  out  of  Genesis,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  thirty  words,  there  are  only  five  not 
Saxon.  In  as  many  verses  out  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  con- 
taining seventy-four  words,  there  are  only  two  not  Saxon.  Of 
the  remaining  passages,  that  from  Shakspeare  contains  eighty- 
one  words ;  of  these,  the  words  not  Saxon,  are  thirteen ;  that 
from  Milton,  ninety ;  not  Saxon,  sixteen ;  that  from  Cowley^ 
seventy-six  ;  not  Saxon,  ten ;  that  from  Thomson  seventy- 
eight  ;  not  Saxon,  fourteen ;  that  froih  Addison  seventy-nine ; 
not  Saxon,  fifteen  ;  that  from  Spenser  seventy-two ;  not  Saxdn, 
fourteen;  that  from  Locke  ninety-four;  not  Saxon,  twenty; 
that  from  Pope  eighty-four;  not  Salon,  twenty-eight;  that  from 
Young  ninety-six ;  not  Saxon,  twenty-one ;  that  from  Swift 
eighty-seven ;  in  which  nine  only  are  not  Saxon ;  that  from  Ro- 
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bertson  one  hundred  ai^  fourteen ;  not  Saxon,  thirty-four;  tlwt 
from  Hume  one  hundred  and  one ;  not  Saxon,  thirty-eight  ^  that 
from  Gibbon  eighty ;  not  Saxon,  thirty^ne ;  that  from  Johnson 
eighty-seven ;  not  Saxon,  twenty-one.  In  none  of  these  pass- 
ages is  the  number  of  foreign  words  greater  than  one-third ;  in 
many  of  them  less  than  one-tenth.  In  all,  there  are  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  words,  of  which  only  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  are  not  Saxon.  If  we  were  to  take  this  as  a  criterion, 
the  Saxon  would  constitute  abopt  four-iifths  of  the  language,  in- 
stead of  five-eighths — or  about  thirty-two  fortieths,  instead  of 
twenty-five  fortieths.  But  if  we  are  considering  the  mere  number  • 
of  words  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  compared  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  words,  the  criterion  is  by  no  means  a  fair  one. 
For  there  are  of  course  many  words — such  as  the  articles,  pro- 
nouns, prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c. — which  must  necessarily 
occur  much  oftener  than  others ;  and  are,  therefore,  met  with 
three  or  four  times  over  in  the  same  passage.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  if,  dismissing  the  question  of  numbers,  we  consider  simply 
the  position  these  words  occupy  in  the  language,  and  that  if  they 
are  repeated  frequently  it  is  only  because  we  cannot  help  it; 
then,  though  their  being  counted  over  two  or  three  times,  gives 
us  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
that  very  exaggeration  is  far  from  adequately  expressing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  that  portion  of  the  language  prevails. 

Restricting  ourselves,  however,  for  the  present  to  the  mere 
question  of  numbers,  any  statement  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  predominates,  grounded  on  a  collation  of  passages 
cited  from  any  number  of  writers,  can  be  at  best  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth ;  not  only  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  but 
from  the  g^eat  differences  in  the  habits  and  education  of  authors, 
as  well  as  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  treated.  There  are 
some  topics,  those,  for  elcample,  more  particularly  connected  with 
abstract  science,  in  which  comparatively  little  Anglo-Saxon  can 
be  employed,  while  there  are  others  in  which  we  could  scarcely 
employ  any  thing  else.  The  calculations  in  question,  however, 
afford  a  fair  criterion  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  different  ele- 
ments of  the  language  are  found  in  the  writings  of  our  best 
authors;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that  in 
our  most  idiomatic  writers,  there  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  words 
not  Anglo-Saxon ;  in  our  least,  about  one-third. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  statement  we  have  given  of 
the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the  language  is  not  very 
erroneous,  from  the  following  circumstances : — Mr  Turner  tells  us 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  written  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  about 
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a  fifth  has  become  obsolete.  If  we  are  to  include  in  the  portion 
retained,  all  deriFatives,  however  altered  in  form  or  modified  in 
meaning,  we  think  this  statement  is  quite  correct. 

Now,  in  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon,  there  are  from 
twenty-five  thousand  to  twenty-^ght  thousand  words,  counting, 
of  oourse,  compound  words  as  well  as  roots.  Though  this  work 
may  not  contain  all  the  words  which  a  more  careful  collation  of 
the  MSS.  still  lying  in  our  Public  Libraries  might  be  expected 
to  disclose,  it  must  contain  neai^y  all.  Supposing  one-fifth  of 
these  obsolete,  there  would  remam  nearly  the  numbers  already 
stated.     So  much  for  the  question  of  numbers. 

If  we  look  not  merely  at  the  number  of  the  words  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  contributed  to  the  English,  but  to  the  kinds  of 
words,  as  well  as  to  the  share  it  has  had  in  its  formation  and  de- 
yelopement,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  importance  of  this,  and  that  of  any  other  element. 

In  the  first  place,  English  grammar  is  almost  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Our  chief  peculia- 
rities of  structure  and  of  idiom,  are  essentially  Anglo-Saxon ; 
while  almost  all  the  classes  of  words,  which  it  is  the  office  of 
grammar  to  investigate,  are  derived  from  that  language.  And 
though  these  peculiarities  of  structure  may  occupy  little  space, 
and  these  words  be  very  few  compared  with  those  to  be  found 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  they  enter  most  vitally  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  language,  and  bear  a  most  important  part  in 
shaping  and  determining  its  character.  Thus,  what  few  inflections 
we  have,  are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  English  genitive,  the  general 
modes  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  terminations  by 
which  we  express  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives, 
er  and  est ;  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns ;  of  the  second  and 
third  persons,  present  and  imperfect,  of  the  verbs ;  of  the  pre- 
terites and  participles  of  the  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irregular, 
and  the  most  frequent  termination  of  our  adverbs  (/y)  are  all 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  nouns,  too,  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek, 
receive  the  Anglo-Saxon  terminations  of  the  genitive  and  the 
plural,  while  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs  derived  from 
the  same  sources,  take  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflections.  As  to  the 
parts  of  speech — those  which  occur  most  frequently  and  are  in- 
dividually of  most  importance,  are  almost  wholly  Saxon.  Such 
are  our  articles  and  definitives  generally :  as  a,  an,  the,  this,  that, 
these,  those,  many,  Jew,  some,  one,  none ;  the  adjectives,  whose 
comparatives  and  superlatives  are  irregularly  formed,  and  which 
(for  reasons  on  which  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  speculate  here) 
are  in  every  language  amongst  the  most  ancient,  comprehensive 
in  meaning,  and  extensively  used ;  the  separate  words  more  and 
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mosty  by  whidh  we  as  often  express  the  forms  of  comparison  as 
by  distinct  terminations ;  all  our  pronouns,  personal,  possessive, 
relative,  and  interrogative;  nearly  every  one  of  our  so-called 
irregular  verbs,  including  all  the  auxiliaries,  have^  bcy  shall,  will^ 
may^  can^  must^  by  which  we  express  the  force  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  mood  and  tense;  all  the  adverbs  most  frequently 
employed,  and  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  almost  without 
exception. 

Secondly.  The  names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  of  sense, 
in  other  words,  the  terms  which  occur  most  frequently  in  dis- 
course, or  which  recall  the  most  vivid  conceptions,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Thus,  for  example,  the  names  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  visible  nature,  of  the  chief  agencies  at  work  there, 
and  of  the  changes  which  pass  over  it,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  This 
language  has  given  names  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moony 
stars;  to  three  out  of  the  four  elements,  earth,  Jire,  water; 
three  out  of  the  four  seasons,  spring^  summer,  unnter  ;  and  indeed 
to  all  the  natural  divisions  of  time  except  one ;  as  day,  night, 
morning,  evening,  twilight,  noon,  midday,  midnight,  sunrise,  sun- 
set ;  some  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  poetical  terms  we  have. 
To  the  same  language  we  are  indebted  for  the  names  of  light, 
heat,  cold,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail,  sleet,  thunder,  lightning; 
as  well  as  of  almost  all  those  objects  which  form  the  component 
parts  of  the  beautiful  in  external  scenery,  as  sea  and  land,  hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  stream,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
those  productions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  which 
form  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  observation  or  discourse,  or 
which  are  invested  with  the  most  pleasing  and  poetic  associations; 
of  the  constituent  parts  or  visible  qualities  of  organized  or  unor- 
ganized beings,  especially  of  the  members  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  larger  animals.  Anglo-Saxon  has  also  furnished  us 
with  that  numerous  and  .always  vivid  class  of  words  which 
denote  the  cries,  postures,  and  motions  of  animated  existence. 
These  are  amongst  the  most  energetic  that  any  language  can 
supply ;  for  the  same  reason  that  words  expressive  of  individual 
objects  are  always  stronger  than  general  terms.  It  is  a  sound 
and  universal  maxim  of  rhetoric,  that  the  more  abstract  the  term 
is,  the  less  vivid — the  more  special,  the  more  vivid.  Now,  almost 
all  the  words  which  are  expressive  of  these  specialities  of  posture 
and  bodily  action  are  the  purest  Saxon ;  such  as — to  sit,  to  stand, 
to  lie,  to  run,  to  walk,  to  leap,  to  stagger,  to  slip,  to  slide,  to  stride, 
to  glide,  to  yawn,  to  gape,  to  wink,  to  thrust,  to  fly,  to  swim,  to 
creep,  to  crawl,  to  spring,  to  spurn,  &c.  If  all  this  be  true,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  tact,  that  in  the  descriptions  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  whether  by  prose  writers  or  by  poets,  the  most 
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energetic  and  graphic  terms  are  almost  universally  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  as  little  matter  of  wonder,  that  in  those  simple  narratives, 
in  which  genius  and  wisdom  attempt  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks 
— that  of  teaching  philosophy  without  the  forms  of  it,  and  of 
exhibiting  general  truths  in  facts  and  examples,  leaving  the  in- 
ferences to  oe  drawn  by  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  human  nature 
— the  terms  are  often  almost  without  exception  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  thus  with  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament — the  his- 
tory of  Joseph  for  instance — and  with  the  parables  of  the  New ; 
{)erhaps  the  only  compositions  in  the  world  which  can  be  trans- 
ated  without  losing  much  in  the  process,  and  which,  into  what- 
ever language  translated,  at  once  assume  a  most  idiomatic  dress. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  to  a  certain  extent  of  ^  Robinson 
Crusoe,*  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  and 
other  works,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  words  are  pure  Saxon. 

Thirdly,  It  is  from  this  language  we  derive  the  words  which 
are  expressive  of  the  earliest  and  dearest  connexions,  and  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  which  are 
consequently  invested  with  our  oldest  and  most  complicated  asso- 
ciations. Their  very  sound  is  often  a  spell  for  the  orator  and  the 
poet  to  *  conjure  withal.'  It  is  this  language  which  has  given 
us  names  for  father^  mother^  ktisbandj  wife^  brother^  sister^  son^ 
daughter^  child^  home,  kindred^  friends.  It  is  this  which  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  greater  part  of  those  metonymies,  and  other 
figurative  expressions,  by  which  we  represent  to  the  imagination, 
and  that  in  a  single  word,  the  reciprocal  duties  and  enjoyments  of 
hospitality,  friendship,  or  love.  Such  are  hearth^  roof^  fireside. 
The  chief  emotions,  too,  of  which  we  are  susceptible,  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  language,  as  fov^,  Acjpe,  fear^  sorrow^  shame  ; 
and  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  orator  and  the  poet,  as 
well  as  in  common  life,  the  outward  signs  by  which  emotion  is 
indicated  are  almost  all  Anglo-Saxon ;  such  are  tear,  smile^  blush^ 
to  laughf  to  weep^  to  sighy  to  groan.  In  short,  the  words  generally 
expressive  of  the  strongest  emotions  or  their  outward  signs,  as 
•well  as  of  almost  all  the  objects  and  events  calculated  to  call 
forth  either,  in  all  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  human  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  are  of  Saxon  origin.  This  class  of  words, 
therefore,  both  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used,  and 
from  the  depth  of  meaning  attached  to  them,  must  necessarily 
form  one  of  the  most  important  and  energetic  portions  of  the 
language. 

Fourthly,  The  words  which  have  been  earliest  used,  and  which 
are  consequently  invested  with  the  strongest  associations,  are 
almost  all  of  a  similar  origin.  This,  indeed,  follows  from  what  has 
been  already  said  5  for  if  the  words  descriptive  of  the  most  ordi- 
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nary  objects  of  sense,  and  of  the  principal  varieties  and  signs  of 
emotion,  are  Anglo-Saxon,  such,  from  the  course  of  develop- 
ment which  the  human  mind  takes,  must  necessarily  be  the  terms 
which  first  fall  upon  the  ear  of  childhood.  Still,  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  earliest  gives  them  additional  power  over  the  mind 
— a  power  quite  independent  of  the  meaning  they  convey.  They 
are  the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  most  dear  to  us,  and  carry 
back  the  mind  to  the  home  of  childhood  and  to  the  sports  of 
youth.  That  vocabulary  was  scanty ;  but  every  word,  from  the 
earliest  moment  to  which  memory  can  turn  back,  has  been  the 
established  sign  of  whatever  has  been  most  familiar  or  most  pre- 
cious to  us. 

Fifthly,  Most  of  those  objects  about  which  the  practical  reason 
of  man  is  employed  in  common  life,  receive  their  names  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  language  for  the  most  part  of  business ; 
of  the  counting-house,  the  shop,  the  market,  the  street,  the  farm ; 
and  however  miserable  the  man  who  is  fond  of  philosophy  or  ab- 
stract science  might  be,  if  he  had  no  other  vocabulary  but  this, 
we  must  recollect  that  language  vi^as  made  not  for  the  few  but  the 
many,  and  that  that  portion  of  it  which  enables  the  bulk  of  a 
nation  to  express  their  wants  and  transact  their  aifairs,  must  be 
considered  of  at  least  as  much  importance  to  general  happiness  as 
that  which  serves  the  purposes  of  philosophical  science. 

Sixthly,  Nearly  all  our  national  proverbs,  in  which  it  is  truly 
said  so  much  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  a  nation  resides,  and 
which  constitute  the  manual  and  vade-mecum  of  *  hobnailed '  phi- 
losophy, are  almost  wholly  Anglo-Saxon. 

Seventhly,  A  very  large  proportion  (and  that  always  the  strong- 
est) of  the  language  of  invective,  humour,  satire,  and  colloquial 
pleasantry,  is  Anglo-Saxon.  As  to  invective,  the  language  of 
passion  is  always  very  ancient;  for  men  were  angry  and  out  of 
temper  long  before  they  were  philosophers,  or  even  merchants. 
The  vocabulary  of  abuse  amongst  most  nations  is  not  only  very 
copious,  but  always  singularly  hearty  and  idiomatic.  Almost 
all  the  terms  and  phrases  by  which  we  most  energetically  express 
anger,  contempt,  and  indignation,  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Nearly  all  the  obnoxious  words  and  phrases  which  cause  duels 
and  sudden  pugilistic  contests,  are  from  this  language;  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  prosecutions  for  *  assault  and  bat- 
*  tery '  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  charged  on  the  inconvenient 
strength  of  the  vernacular.  The  Latin,  we  apprehend,  much  to 
its  credit,  is  very  rarely  implicated  in  these  unpleasant  broils  ; 
although  it  often  has  a  sly  way  of  insinuating  the  very  same 
things  without  giving  such  deadly  offence.  Again ;  in  giving 
expression  to  invective,  we  naturally  seek  the  most  energetic 
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terms  we  can  employ.  These,  as  already  said,  are  those  which 
are  most  special  in  their  meaning,  and  the  bulk  of  such  words 
are  Anglo-Saxon,  particularly  those  .which  denote  the  outward 
modes  of  action,  and  the  personal  peculiarities,  indicative  of 
the  qualities  which  serve  either  to  excite  or  express  our  contempt 
and  indignation.  Once  more ;  the  passions  often  seek  a  more 
energetic  expression  in  metaphors  and  other  tropes ;  but  then  such 
figures  are  always  sought  (and  necessarily,  considering  the  pur- 
pose,) in  mean  and  vulgar  objects;  and  the  majority  of  the 
terms  which  denote  such  objects  are  Anglo-Saxon.  The  dialect 
of  the  scullery  and  the  kitchen  alone  furnish  our  newspaper 
writers  with  a  large  portion  of  their  figurative  vituperation ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  would  do  without  *  scum,'  *  dr^s,' 
^  offscouring,'  ^  filth,'  and  the  thousand  other  varieties  supplied 
from  such  sources.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  langus^ 
of  satire  and  humour.  The  little  weaknesses,  the  foibles,  the 
petty  vices,  the  meannesses,  the  ludicrous  peculiarities  of  charac- 
ter, with  which  these  are  chiefly  concerned,  as  well  as  the  modes 
of  speech,  dress,  action,  habit,  &c.,  by  which  such  peculiarities 
are  externally  indicated,  are  for  the  most  part  Anglo-Saxon. 
Here,  too,  as  in  giving  expression  to  invective,  the  speaker  or 
writer  is  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  energy,  to  secure  the  utmost 
speciality  of  terms*;  while  the  metaphors  and  other  forms  of  figu- 
rative expression,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  the  very  same 
reasons,. are  necessarily  drawn  from  the  most  familiar,  ordinary, 
and  often  vulgar  objects.  As  to  the  language  of  familiar  dialogue 
and  colloquial  pleasantry,  we  know  it  is  always  in  a  high  degree 
idiomatic,  both  in  the  terms  and  phrases  employed,  and  in  the 
construction  ;  and  this  is  a  principal  reason  why  the  eomic  drama 
in  every  language  (and  we  may  say  the  same  of  satire)  is  so  dif- 
cult  to  a  foreigner. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that  while  our  most 
abstract  and  general  terms  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  those 
which  denote  the  special  varieties  of  objects,  qualities,  and  modes 
of  action,  are  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus  move  and 
motion  are  very  general  terms,  and  of  Latin  origin ;  but  all  those 
terms  for  expressing  nice  varieties  of  bodily  motion,  enume- 
rated some  time  since,  as  well  as  ten  times  the  number  which 
might  be  added  to  them,  are  Anglo-Saxon*  Sound  is  p^haps 
Latin,  though  it  may  also  be  Anglo-Saxon  ;  but  to  buzzj  to  humy 
to  clashy  te  h4ssj  to  rattk^  and  innumerable  others^  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Colour  is  Latin ;  but  white,  black,  green,  yellow,  blue, 
red,  brown,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Crime  is  Latin ;  \mtmurder,  theft, 
robbery^ — to  lie,  to  steal,  are  Angk>- Saxon ;  member  and  organ,  as 
applied  to  the  body,  are  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  ear,  e^  hand. 
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foot^  lip,  mouthy  teeth,  hair,  ^finger,  nostril,  are  Anglo- Saxon. 
Animal  is  Latin ;  but  man,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  cat,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Number  is  immediately  French,  remotely  Latin ;  but  all 
our  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  as  far  as  a  million,  are  Anglo* 
Saxon ;  and  that  would  have  been  so  too^  if  it  had  ever  Entered 
the  heads  of  our  barbarous  ancestors  to  form  a  conception  of  such 
a  number. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that,  under  all  these  heads,  there  are  not 
many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  As  to  the  last,  for  example,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  words  of  foreign  origin  which  are  modi 
special  in  their  meaning  and  use,  and  a  great  many  of  Anglo^ 
Saxon  origin  which  are  very  general.  All  we  mean  is,  that 
amongst  the  aforesaid  classes  of  words,  we  shall  generally  find 
that  the  greater  number,  and  all  that  are  most  energetic  or  most 
frequently  employed,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  4;he  orator  and  the  po6t 
should  be  recommended  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  Anglo-Saxon 
portion  of  the  language.  This  is  generally  recommended  solely  fcur 
the  sake  of  perspicuity.  ^  The  common  peoj^,'  it  is  said,  ^  can- 
^  not  understand  a  large  portion  of  the  words  which  are  of  dasskal 
^  origin.'  And  this  no  doubt  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  good  reason 
for  the  advice.  But  it  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  reason :  nor  would 
it  always  be  sound  if  the  only  one.  The  readers  of  poetry,  for 
instance,  would  in  general  as  well  understand  a  very  Latinistie 
as  a  very  idiomatic  diction.  The  chief  reasons,  therefore,  are  to 
be  sought  deeper.  And  if  the  preceding  observations  are  cc^rect, 
they  at  once  disclose  themselves.  The  great  object  of  the  orator 
and  the  poet  is  not  merely  to  make  their  meaning  understood, 
but  felt; — to  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  thence  excite  emotion. 
They  therefore  seek  the  most  special  terms  they  ean  find.  Again, 
the  terms  which,  cceteris  paribus,  most  vividly  recall  the  objects 
or  feelings  they  represent,  me  those  which  have  been  earnest, 
longest,  and  most  frequently  used,  which  are  consequently  cover- 
ed with  the  strongest  associations ;  the  sign  and  the  tl»ng  sig- 
nified having  become  so  inseparably  blended,  that  tbe  one  is  never 
suggested  without  the  other.  By  that  same  magic  of  sssociation 
by  which  we  diffuse  over  external  objects,  once  perhaps  whoUy 
indifferent  to  us,  that  emotion  of  beauty  which  properly  raHdes 
only  in  the  mind,  arbitrary  sounds  become  capablcy  by  a  long- 
established  and  intimate  connexion,  (we  bad  almost  said  id^itHy,^) 
with  the  thoughts  they  convey,  of  rousing  the  strongest  and  live- 
liest feeling..  And  thus  it  is,  that  of  two  synonyBses  derived  re- 
spectively from  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  both  eqoidly  well 
understood,  the  oi^  shall  impart  the  most  vivid,  «Dd  the  otluT 
the  most  feigid  conception  of  the  meaning.     It  is  for  prerisely  th 
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same  reasons  that  the  feelings  with  which  we  read  beautiful  pas- 
sages in  foreign  poets  are  so  faint  and  languid,  compared  with 
those  which  are  excited  by  parallel  passages  in  Shakspeare  or 
Milton  :  this  at  all  events  is  the  case  unless  the  language  b^  ex- 
ceedingly familiar  to  us,  and  is  invested  moreover  with  certain 
adventitious  sources  of  interest.  We  may  perfectly  understand 
the  meaning  of  all  the  terms  in  both  cases,  but  the  degree  of  vivid- 
ness in  the  impression  is  by  no  means  the  same.  The  differ- 
ence is  as  that  between  the  winter's  and  the  summer's  sun.  .  The 
light  of  the  former  may  be  as  clear  and  dazzling  as  that  of  the 
latter,  but  the  genial  warmth  is  gone. 

That  portion  of  the  language  which  we  have  derived  from  La- 
tin and  Greek  (more  especially  from  the  former),  is  very  large ; 
and  fulfils  purposes  for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the 
language,  as  they  at  present  exist,  would  by  no  means  suffice. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  indeed,  as  it  was  spoken  by  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, was  not  only  copious  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
used  it ;  but,  like  the  modern  German,  possessed  in  its  system  of 
inflections  and  terminations,  and  the  ease  wi4;h  which  itibrmed 
new  compounds  from  its  then  perfectly  homogeneous  elements,  a 
power  of  expansion  and  self-development  fully  equal  to  all  the 
demands  of  advancing  knowledge  and  science.  But  when  the 
Anglo-Saxon  became  English,  partly  from  the  great  change  in 
its  grammatical  structure  and  its  consequent  loss  of  inflections — 
partly  from  the  admixture  (though  this  was  slight)  of  foreign 
words — this  power  was  in  a  great  degree  lost. 

How  it  is  that  a  language,  the  mass  of  whose  roots  remain  the 
same,  should,  under  such  circumstances,  undergo  a  change  of 
grammatical  structure,  has  never  been  very  satisfactorily  investi- 
gated. It  is  generally  found  that  a  conquered  nation,  unless, 
like  the  British,  extirpated  or  expelled  from  the  country,  succeed 
in  fastening  their  language  upon  their  victors.  .  It  is  with  nations 
as  with  shrews^  it  is  more  easy  to  fetter  their  hands  than  their 
tongues ;  and  what  Csesar  said  of  himself  is  true  of  all  con- 
querors, that  absolute  as  may  be  their  power,  they  cannot  make 
or  unmake  a  single  word.  The  grammatical  structure,  however, 
is  always  changed  in  this  transition.  Nor  does  this  change  seem 
unnatural.  In  the  intercourse  which  must  take  place  between 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  the  former,  both  from  indolence 
and  contempt  of  their  bondsmen,  would  learn  as  little  as  possible 
— that  is,  they  would  content  themselves  if  they  could  make 
ihem&Qlye^  understood ;  they  would  acquire  the  vocabulary  and 
disregard  the  grammar.  The  complicated  inflections  and  variable 
terminations — those  refined  expedients  of  a  perfectly  formed  and 
homogeneous  language,  would  be  naturally  neglected.     Con- 
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venience  "would  dictate  the  same  course  to  tbe  vanquished,  in 
holding  intercourse  with  their  conquerors.  As  the  object  would 
be  to  be  understood,  however  clumsily,  those  contrivances  in  which 
language  is  perfected,  and  which  enable  us  to  express  ourselves 
with  perspicuous  brevity — with  dispatch  which  sacrifices  nothing 
of  the  meaning — would  be  abandoned.  We  may  see  this  occa- 
sionally exemplified  in  our  own  experience.  In  attempting  to 
convey  our  meaning  in  our  own  language  to  a  foreigner  who  only 
knows  some  few  of  its  words,  but  who  is  ignorant  of  its  grammar, 
we  content  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  uttering  the  names 
of  objects  and  the  principal  modes  of  action,  but  drop,  in  a  great 
measure,  our  inflections — abridge  the  use  of  our  particles,  and 
never  venture  at  all  on  the  more  refined  and  elliptical  construc- 
tions. 

Supposing  the  changes  such  as  we  have  described,  the  con- 
querors would  possess  that  great  power— =-of  setting  the  fashion, 
and  thus  confirm  and  render  permanent  what  convenience  had 
dictated,  and  ignorance  had  for  a  time  necessitated.  The  light  and 
commodious  vehicle  fitted  for  rapid  but  easy  motion,  is  found  too 
delicately  framed  for  such  a  rough  road  as  this ;  and  with  its 
springs  broken,  and  with  two  strong  wheels  put  upon  its  stiff  axles, 
it  degenerates  into  a  cart ;  or,  if  we  may  change  the  figure,  while 
the  trunk  of  the  language  remains  the  same,  the  twigs  and  fr^ler 
branches  are  torn  away  by  the  storm. 

But  whether  this  explanation  be  thought  satisfactory  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  a  great  change  in  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  Saxon  took  place,  and  that  this  was  nearly  the  whole  change 
which  did  take  place ;  for  the  infusion  of  foreign  words  was 
comparatively  slight.  The  Anglo-Saxon  lost  its  inflections  and 
terminations,  and,  consequently,  in  a  great  degree  its  plastic 
power — ^its  power  of  moulding  its  elements  into  new  combinations. 
The  tendency  to  drop  the  terminations  has  characterised  the 
whole  history  of  the  English,  and  some  have  been  lost  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  Thus  the  distinguishing  termi- 
nation of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  and  preterite 
of  the  verbs,  though  given  in  all  grammars,  is  generally  disused, 
together  with  the  pionoun  appropriated  to  it^  In  the  same 
manner,  certain  Teutonic  terminations  of  the  adjectives,  met 
with  at  no  very  distant  date  (as  that  in  eri)^  are  now  almost 
entirely  disused.  Treeriy  and  silvern^  and  cedaren^  would  not  now 
be  employed  at  all ;  and,  though  we  still  have  golden^  and  brazen^ 
the  tendency  is  here,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  termination.  Thus,  no  one  would  speak  of  a 
brazen  nail,  but  of  a  bra^s  nail,  nor  of  a  golden  pin,  but  a  gold 
pin.     Indeed,  as  some  have  remarked,  we  are  sadly  destitute  of 
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terminations  appropriated  to  those  adjectives  which  express  the 
substance  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  being  generally  obliged  to 
turn  the  substantive  itself,  unchanged,  into  an  adjective,  often 
with  a  total  sacrifice  of  euphony. 

The  consequence,  as  already  said,  of  this  change  in  the  gram* 
matical  structure,  was  a  want  of  facility  in  forming  new  com* 
pounds ; — of  moulding  the  elements  of  the  language  with  the 
requisite  ease  into  new  forms.  This  inflexibility  of  course  in- 
creased, when  the  study  of  the  Latin  actually  introduced  a  large 
number  of  foreign  words  into  the  language ;  especially  as  the  new 
ideas  for  which  expression  was  demanded,  already  had  terms 
appropriated  to  them,  or  something  very  like  them ;  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  those  who  had  most  OQcasion  to  express  such 
ideas  read  and  wrote,  and  almost  thought.  The  greater  part  of 
those  abstract  and  general  terms  which  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge and  the  cultivation  of  science  and  philosophy  rendered 
necessary,  were  naturally  introduced  from  the  Latin. 

This,  again,  rendered  the  formation  of  new  compounds  both 
more  difficult  and  less  necessary ; — more  difficult,  for  the  materials 
of  the  language  were  now  extremely  heterogeneous ;  less  neces« 
sary,  for  foreign  words  served  to  denote  what  the  new  combina* 
tions  or  applications  of  old  terms  would  have  expressed.  It  is 
true,  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  these  compounds  still — as 
thunderstorm^  thunder-cloudy  kingdom,  tuitcheraft,  swordrbeareTi 
earthquake,  handicraft ;  and,  for  the  reason  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  assigned,  they  are  amongst  the  most  expressive  in  the  language 
— the  separate  elements  being  significant  as  well  as  the  whole 
word  of  which  they  form  a  part.  These  compounds  are  amongst 
the  most  ancient  terms  in  the  language;  new  compounds  are 
generally  inadmissible,  except  in  poetry.  Ourwofds  most  be 
married  by  special  license,  and  even  then  a  divorce  i»  very  fre- 
quently demanded. 

In  prose,  such  new  combinations,  except  very  sparingly  intro- 
duced and  very  felicitous,  are  not  permitted ;  when  very  frequent, 
they  always  mark  a  vicious  taste,  and  usually  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  what  is  called  an  inflated  style. 

Partly  from  want  of  inflections  and  variety  of  terminations — 
partly  from  long  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  forming  new 
compounds,  our  words  will  not  easily  coalesce;  they  c(Hne  tc^ 
gether  with  a  harsh  sound — a  grating  of  their  unyielding,  jagged 
edges,  in  strange  contrast  with  that  still  and  nmseless  movement 
with  which  the  elements  of  Greek  compounds  generally  flaw  into 
one  another — reminding  one  of  the  intermixture  of  two  homo- 
geneous fluids.  In  this  respect  our  lansfuage  is  ffieatly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Germans,  who  have  formed  out  of  their  vernacular 
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roots  nearly  the  whole  even  of  their  scientific  technicalities.  We 
cannot  now  speak,  as  did  our  Saxon  ancestors,  of  lace^crqft  {kech^ 
craft)  for  the  art  of  medicine ;  nor  of  scip-crctft  (ship^raft)  for 
the  art  of  navigation ;  nor  of  eorth-tylth  {earth-tillage)  for  agricul- 
ture ;  nor  of  eorth-wela  (carth-wealth)  for  fertility ;  nor  of  hand" 
clath  (hand-cloth)  for  towel ;  nor  of  boc-<raft  for  literature ; 
although  the  latter  half  of  the  word,  in  its  modem  acceptation, 
would  well  designate  the  spirit  which  too  often  presides  oyer  the 
mystery  of  bookmaking. 

Whether  we  have  lost  or  gained  by  this  change  in  the  language^ 
has  often  been  made  a  question.    It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  introduction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  foreign  derivatives  has 
greatly  enriched  our  synonymes;  and  added  to  the  variety  if  not  to 
the  strength  of  expression.    Whether  this  be  considered  sufficient 
compensation  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  revert  to 
the  ancient  system,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  for  the 
most  part  only  in  those  instances  in  which  a  number  of  similarly 
formed  compounds  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  Saxon  times. 
Thus,  as  we  have  sword-bearer,  standard-bearer,  tale-bearer,  we 
might  readily  tolerate  new  compounds  of  a  like  kind ;  but  we 
know  nothing  that  would  be  gained  but  ridicule  if  we  were  to 
substitute  *  bone-knowledge'   for   *  osteology,'  or   *  shell- craft' 
for  *  conchology,'  or  *  ship-skill '  for  the   *  art  of  navigation.' 
Nor  is  the  disposition  voluntarily  to  innovate  on  the  established 
laws  of  language,  no  matter  how  they  came  to  be  established,  to 
be  regarded  any  otherwise  than  as  an  indication  of  a  very  depraved 
taste.     A  philosophical  mind  will  consider,  that  whatever  deflec- 
tion may  have  taken  place  in  the  original  principles  of  a  lan- 
guage— whatever  modification  of  form  it  may  have  undergone,  it 
is,  at  each  period  of  its  history,  the  product  of  a  slow  accumula- 
tion and  countless  multitude  of  associations,  which  can  neither  be 
hastily  formed  nor  hastily  dismissed  ;   that  these  associations 
extend  even  to  the  modes  of  spelling  and  pronouncing,  of  inflecting 
and  combining  words ;  and  that  any  thing  which  suddenly  breaks 
in  upon  such  associations  impairs^  for  the  time  at  least,  the  power 
of  the  language.     For  this  reason,  new  compounds,  such  as  those 
we  have  just  referred  to,  though  perfectly  in  analogy  with  many 
compounds  which  still  remain  in  the  language,  and  which  are  not 
merely  expressive,  but  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  could  not  be 
Tentured  upon  without  covering  an  author  with  ridicule.  In  a  word, 
a  philosophical  mind  will  consider  that  languages,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  profoundly  observed  of  political  constitutions,   *  are 
*  not  made,  but  grow;'  and  will  be  content  that  even  demonstrated 
iittf^OYements  dbould  not  be  suddenly  introduced,  according  to 
the  judginent,  caprice^  cnt  whim  of  the  individual  writer ;  but  as 
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the  fruit  of  enlightened  criticism  and  discussion,  operating  slowly 
and  imperceptibly  on  the  convictions  of  the  many.  When  changes 
are  thus  produced,  they  are  produced  not  only  by  a  slow  process, 
but  are  at  length  almost  simultaneously  adopted,  thus  preventing 
any  rude  shocK  to  our  associations.  The  old  are  not  destroyed 
till  the  new  are  ready  to  take  their  place. 

To  the  Latin,  we  owe  a  very  large  portion  of  abstract  and 
general  terms ;  especially  in  the  departments  of  theology,  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  and  indeed  in  all  the  moral  sciences :  to 
the  Greek,  very  many  terms  in  these  departments,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  technicalities  of  physical  science.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  the  least  these  languages  could  do  for  us,  to 
compensate  in  this  way  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  curbed 
and  confined  the  original  spirit  of  the  English ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  great  change  in  its  grammatical  structure 
took  place  long  before  the  revival  of  letters ;  and,  in  short,  that 
Latin  and  Greek  had  little  to  do  with  it.  The  Conqueror  and 
his  Normans,  we  apprehend,  were  but  scantily  furnished  with  the 
former  language ;  and  if  they  knew  that  there  was  such  a  lan- 
guage as  the  latter,  it  was  as  much  as  they  did  know.  It  is  true, 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  extensive  study  of  these  lan- 
guages, and  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  words,  abridged 
the  necessity,  as  well  as  discouraged  the  practice,  of  moulding  the 
old  materials  into  new  forms ;  but  the  great  revolution  which  first 
led  to  this  result  had  been  accomplished  long  before.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  if  divines  and  philosophers  could  ever 
totally  destroy  the  character  of  a  language  (which  will  never  be 
the  case),  there  was  at  one  time  a  danger  lest  the  infusion  of  the 
classical  element  should  be  carried  too  far.  Reading  and  writing, 
perpetually  and  almost  exclusively  in  Latin,  these  recluse  men  at 
once  introduced  into  their  pages,  with  the  slightest  possible  change 
of  termination,  hundreds  of  words  which  have  since  become  obso* 
lete.  Nobody  can  beignorantof  this  who  is  but  moderately  versed 
in  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Burton 
— the  singular  author  of  that  singular  book,  the  *  Anatomy  of 

*  Melancholy.'  In  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  example,  we  find  the 
words  *funest'for  *sad;'  ^effigiate' for  *  conform;'  ^respersed* 
for  *  scattered ;'  *  deturpated' for  *  deformed;'  *deordination' for 

*  confusion;*  *  clancularly'  for  *  secretly;'  *  rate'  for  *  ratified;' 

*  ferity'  for  *  fierceness;*  *correption'  for   *  rebuke;*  *  immori- 

*  gerous'  for  *  disobedient;:'  *  flexures'  in  the  sense  of  *  com- 
*pliances;'  *  intenerate'  for  *  render  soft.' 

But  the  learned,  powerful  as  is  their  inflnence  within  certain 
limits,  and  considerable  as  are  the  changes  they  may  effect,  never 
have  been,  and  never  will  be,  a;ble  to  destroy  the  essence  of  a  Ian- 
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guage,  or  to  reverse  the  proportions  of  its  principal  elements. 
The  mass  who  use  it  to  express  ordinary  objects,  their  natural 
feelings,  their  daily  wants,  and  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the 
practical  business  of  life,  will  still  determine  its  character ;  while 
the  writers  who  employ  it  for  popular  purposes  will  chiefly  use 
the  diction  of  the  people.    The  pure  Saxon,  however  inferior  the 

Eosition  it  might  sometimes  hold  in  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
as  always  lived  and  triumphed  in  those  of  the  poets  and  polite 
writers,  more  especially  in  those  of  the  dramatists.  Nothing 
shows  the  vitality  of  the  Saxon  portion  of  the  language  more 
strongly,  than  the  fact  of  its  having  preserved  its  ascendency 
amidst  the  extraordinary  revolutions  of  our  political  and  literary 
history. 

'  Look  at  the  English,*  says  Dr  Bosworth  in  his  '  Prolegomena, 
polluted  by  Danish  and  Norman  conquests,  distorted  in  its  genuine  and 
noble  features  by  old  and  recent  endeavours  to  mould  it  after  the 
French  fashion,  invaded  by  a  hostile  force  of  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
threatening  by  increasing  hosts  to  overwhelm  the  indigenous  terms; 
in  these  long  contests  against  the  combined  might  of  so  many  for- 
cible enemies,  the  language,  it  is  true,  has  lost  some  of  its  power  of 
inversion  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  the  means  of  denoting  the  differ- 
ences of  gender,  and  the  nice  distinctions  by  inflexion  and  termination — 
almost  every  word  is  attacked  by  the  spasm  of  the  accent  and  the  drawing 
of  consonants  to  wrong  positions,  yet  the  old  English  principle  is  not 
overpowered.  Trampled  down  by  the  ignoble  feet  of  strangers,  its  spring 
still  retains  force  enough  to  restore  itself;  it  lives  and  plays  through  all 
the  veins  of  the  language,  it  impregnates  the  innumerable  strangers  en- 
tering its  dominions  with  its  temper,  and  stains  them  with  its  colour,  not 
unlike  the  Greek,  which  in  taking  up  oriental  words  stripped  them  of 
their  foreign  costume,  and  bid  them  appear  as  native  Greeks.' 

But  though  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Saxon 
still  maintains  its  ascendency,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
obligations  which  the  classical  languages  conferred  upon  our  own, 
are  slight.  They  not  only  polished  and  refined  it,  by  inspiring 
our  writers  with  taste,  but  the  contributions  they  furnished  to  our 
vocabulary  were  in  the  highest  degree  valuable.  We  are  not 
only- indebted  to  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  language  of 
philosophy,  and  of  science ;  but  these  languages,  more  especially 
the  Latin,  have  furnished  us  with  duplicates  of  many  words  of 
common  objects,  which  add  much  to  the  variety  and  harmony  of 
expression. 

None  who  are  acquainted  with  the  earliest  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  but  must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  how- 
ever racy  and  forcible  the  expression  is,  there  is  often  a  singular 
poverty  and  meagerness  about  it — a  want  of  variety  and  compass 
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in  the  diction,  the  tedious  recurrence  of  the  same  word  in  a  single 
sentence.  No  doubt  that  these  defects  might  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  avoided,  even  without  enlarging  the  capabilities  of 
the  language,  if  writers  had  attained  that  taste  and  refinement 
which  they  had  not  yet  acquired,  and  which  were  to  be  imbibed 
from  an  intense  and  prolonged  study  of  classical  literature.  No 
doubt,  in  that  rude  age,  the  most  was  not  made  of  the  language 
such  as  it  was.  Still,  after  making  all  allowance  for  this,  the  lan- 
guage abridged  of  its  native  power,  needed  this  transfusion  of 
fresh  blood ;  it  was  materially  strengthened  by  these  foreign  alli- 
ances. Nor  are  we  indebted  to  the  Latin  merely  for  a  vast 
addition  to  our  vocabulary — for  greater  compass  and  variety 
of  expression ;  there  are  certain  purposes  of  language,  which, 
generally  speaking,  our  words  of  Latin  origin  are  alone  capable 
of  fulfilling.  For  example,  the  Latin  contributes  most  largely  to 
the  language  of  polite  life,  as  well  as  to  that  of  polite  literature. 
To  the  orator,  this  portion  of  the  language  is  of  less  import- 
ance, because  energy  is  his  great  object ;  and  indeed,  wherever 
energy  is  the  object,  it  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence.  But 
where  the  very  object  is  to  soften  what  would  be  oflfensively 
strong,  impart  dignity  or  novelty  to  what  is  trite,  or  to  avoid  what 
is  vulgar  or  hackneyed,  terms  and  phrases  from  the  Latin  are  in 
a  thousand  cases  most  valuable  resources.  For  example,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  convey  ideas  which,  if  expressed  with  that  spe- 
cialty and  force  which  the  terms  of  the  Saxon  would  be  sure  to 
impart,  would  be  highly  repulsive,  but  they  may  be  expressed  in 
the  general  and  less  vivid  terms,  derived  from  foreign  sources, 
without  appearing  so  unpalatable.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  large  portion  of  those  expressions,  with  which 
every  language  abounds,  to  which  a  man  of  sensibility  instinc- 
tively reverts,  and  by  which  we  endeavour  to  throw  a  veil  over 
what  is  hideous  or  offensive,  are  in  English  made  up  of  Latin 
terms.  Again,  it  is  often  necessary  to  convey  ideas  which, 
though  not  truly  and  properly  offensive  in  themselves,  would,  if 
clothed  in  the  rough  Saxon,  appear  so  to  the  sensitive  modesty 
of  a  highly  refined  state  of  society — dressed  in  Latin,  these  very 
same  ideas  shall  seem  decent  enough.  Once  more,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  words  which,  from  the  frequency  with  which  they 
are  used,  and  from  their  being  so  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar,  would  not  be  endured  in  polished  society,  though  more 
privileged  synonymes  of  Latin  origin,  or  some  classical  circumlo- 
cution, expressing  exactly  the  same  thing,  shall  pass  unques- 
tioned. There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  nothing  really  vulgar 
about  the  old  Saxon  word,  yet  it  would  be  thought .  as  uncouth 
in  a  drawing-room,  as  the  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it  is 
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abandoned.  Tfatw  tke  word  ^  stendi*  is  lavendered  over  into 
unpleasant  effluvia,  or  an  ill  odour:  *  sweat'  diluted  into  four 
times  the  numb«  of  syllables,  becomes  a  very  inoffensive  thing 
in  the  shape  of  *  perspiration/  To  *  squint'  is  softened  into 
obliquity  of  vision ;  to  be  *  drunk '  is  vulgar ;  but  if  a  man  be 
simply  intoxicated  or  inebriated,  it  is  comparatively  venial.  In- 
deed, we  may  say  of  the  classical  names  of  vices,  what  Burke 
more  questionably  said  o£  vices  themselves,  *  that  they  lose  half 

*  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossness.*  In  the  same 
manner,  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  medical  man 
to  put  to  us  questions,  under  the  seemly  disguise  of  scientific 
phraseology  and  polite  circumlocution,  which,  if  expressed  in  the 
bare  and  rude  vernacular,  would  almost  be  quite  as  nauseous  as 
his  draughts  and  pills. 

Lastly,  There  are  many  thoughts  which  gain  immensely  by 
mere  novelty  and  variety  of  expression.  This  the  judicious 
poet,  who  knows  that  the  connexion  between  thoughts  and 
words  is  as  intimate  as  that  between  body  and  spirit,  well  under- 
stands. There  are  thoughts,  in  themselves  inte  and  common- 
place, when  expressed  in  the  hackneyed  terms  of  common  life, 
which  if  adorned  by  some  graceful  or  felicitous  novelty  of  ex- 
pression, shall  assume  an  unwonted  air  of  dignity  and  elegance. 
What  was  trivial,  becomes  striking;  and  what  was  plebeian, 
noble. 

To  know  how  to  employ,  in  the  due  degree  and  on  the  proper 
occasions,  either  the  Saxon  or  the  classical  elements  of  our  lan- 
guage; when  to  aim  at  strength  and  when  at  refinement  of 
expression — to  be  energetic  without  coarseness  and  polished 
without  affectation — is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  a  highly 
cultivated  taste.  The  false  refinement  with  which  some  avoid 
the  strong  Saxon,  even  when  there  is  nothing  vulgar  about  it ; — 
when  its  very  homeliness  and  strength  are  the  only  reasons 
which  induce  them  to  reject  it ;  in  other  words,  when  their  only 
reasons  for  rejecting,  are  just  everybody  else's  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring it — is  perfectly  ludicrous.  They  would  sooner  employ  the 
most  frigid  synonyme  of  Latin  origin,  provided  it  is  not  com- 
mon, that  is,  provided  it  is  powerless,  or  the  most  effeminate 
circumlocution,  than  resort  to  a  nervous,  but  homely  term  or 
phrase.  Such  writers  offend  as  much  by  their  squeamish  deli- 
cacy as  others  by  their  grossness.  They  forget  that  it  is  possible 
for  perfumes  to  be  as  stifiingly  strong  as  ill  odours ;  and  remind 
one  of  that  philosophic  people,  of  whom  Swift  tells  us  that  they 
never  charged  each  other  with  *  lying,'  but  only  with  '  saying 

*  the  thing  that  is  not ;'  or  of  that  courtly  preacher,  who  told 
his  congregation  that  *  if  they  did  not  mend  their  manners,  they 
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*  would  certainly  go  to  a  place — which  he  could  not  think  of 

*  naming  in  the  ears  of  so  polite  an  assembly.' 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  great  familiarity  with  classi- 
cal literature  will  indispose  a  man  for  relishing  or  writing  idio- 
matic English.  We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  contrary. 
If,  indeed,  one  who  has  little  imagination — little  poetic  sensi- 
bility— will  read  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek ;  if  he  will  not 
keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  best  specimens  of  English  lite- 
rature, such  a  result  may  be  expected,  but  not  otherwise.  It 
is  also  doubtless  true,  that  when  Roman  literature  first  began  to 
be  much  studied,  and  when  Latin  was  almost  the  only  language 
in  which  the  learned  wrote  or  read,  there  was  for  a  time  a  ten- 
dency to  import  Latin  terms  too  largely,  just  as  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  adopt  an  involved  and  highly  periodic  style,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  English.  All  this  was  not  unna- 
tural :  classical  literature  was  then  doing  its  work,  but  had  not 
done  it — that  of  purifying  and  refining  taste.  As  our  language 
during  this  period  was  still  in  a  great  degree  unfixed,  and  the 
taste  of  those  who  wrote  it  comparatively  rude,  mere  imitation, 
to  a  certain  extent,  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  There  is 
little  temptation  now  to  such  folly,  and  no  apology  for  it.  Ac- 
cordingly in  general  the  only,  as  it  is  the  proper,  effect  of  the 
study  of  classical  literature  on  every  vigorous  mind,  is  to  inspire 
it  with  delicacy  of  taste  ; — to  secure  a  more  exact  and  sensitive 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  ambition  which  will  animate 
such  a  mind,  will  be  that  of  transferring  the  classical  spirit  into 
the  language  and  literature  of  his  own  country,  not  of  moulding 
their  outward  forms  into  conformity  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  in  a  word,  of  doing  that  in  English  which  the  ancients 
did  in  Greek  and  Latin.  A  man  who  should  act  otherwise, 
would  resemble  the  learned  doctor  in  *  Peregrine  Pickle,'  who, 
instead  of  transferring  to  English  habits  and  manners  and  to 
modern  cookery,  the  spirit  of  elegant  luxury  which  reigned  over 
Roman  entertainments,  turned  the  stomachs  of  his  guests  with 
pullets  stuffed  with  assafoetida,  and  dormice  pies  liquored  over 
with  syrup  of  poppies. 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  genuine  and  usual  effect  of 
studying  classical  literature.  Some  few  exceptions  there  will 
always  be ;  men  so  perversely  constituted  in  mind,  so  predesti- 
nated to  be  pedants  and  slavish  copyists,  that  nothing  can  cure 
them ;  men  who  will  traverse  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature,  and  acquire  nothing  thereby  but  the  faculty  of 
spoiling  English.  Upon  such,  the  grace  and  beauty  which  per- 
vade the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  are  utterly  lost;  they 
must  transfer  them  bodily,  and  in  their  actual  forms,  or  not  at 
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all ;  and  this  they  foolishly  think  they  have  done,  when  they 
have  violently  torn  away  some  few  tatters  of  phraseology,  some 
fragments  of  the  language  of  their  admired  models,  and  gro- 
tesquely stuck  them  on  their  own  pages ;  totally  unconscious  that 
their  beauty,  like  that  of  the  flower  plucked  from  its  stem, 
withers  at  once  by  the  very  violence  which  tears  it  from  its 
place,  and  that  there  is  no  more  resemblance  between  classical 
compositions  and  such  imitations,  than  between  the  wild  hedge- 
rows and  the  hortus  siccus  of  a  botanist.  These  instances,  how- 
ever, of  hopeless  bad  taste,  are  comparatively  rare. 

That  the  effect  of  the  study  of  classical  literature  is  generally 
what  we  have  stated,  is  certainly  confirmed,  if  we  examine  the 
list  of  our  principal  authors.  It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to 
show  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  most  idiomatic 
writers  have  been,  if  not  profound  classical  scholars,  yet  early 
tinctured  with  classical  literature,  and  throughout  their  lives  dis- 
tinguished by  a  love  of  it.  Such  were  Milton,  South,  Swift ; 
the  first  of  whom  is  indeed  as  remarkable  for  his  thorough  mas- 
tery over  the  Saxon  portion  of  our  own  language,  as  he  is  for 
his  classical  spirit.  Again,  the  bulk  of  those  writers  who  have 
wielded  with  equal  ease  all  the  elements  of  our  powerful  lan- 
guage— ^giving  an  undue  preference  to  none  of  them,  but  employing 
each  just  in  the  degree  and  on  the  occasions  required — have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
Sucb,  to  cite  a  few  examples,  were  Addison,  Pope,  Steele, 
Cowper,  Burke ;  indeed,  almost  the  only  writer  remarkably 
idiomatic,  who  was  totally  unimbued  with  this  spirit,  was  Cobbett. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  English  language,  in  copiousness  and 
variety,  as  well  as  in  most  other  qualities,  will  vie  with  almost 
any  language,  ancient  or  modern.  The  words  of  old  Camden 
are  still  more  applicable  to  it  now  than  when  they  were  origi- 
nally written.     *  Whereas  our  tongue  is  mixed,  it  is  no  disgrace. 

*  The  Italian  is  pleasant,  but  without  sinews,  as  a  still,  fleeting 

*  water.    The  French  delicate,  but  even  nice  as  a  woman,  scarce 

*  daring  to  open  her  lippes  for  fear  of  marring  her  countenance. 

*  The  Spanish  majesticall,  but  fulsome,  running  too  much  on 

*  the  0,  and  terrible  like  the  divell  in  a  play.     The  Dutch  man- 

*  like,  but  withall  very  harsh,  as  one  ready,  at  every  word,  to 

*  picke  a  quarrell.     Now  we,  in  borrowing  from  them,  give  the 

*  strength  of  consonants  to  the  Italian ;  the  full  sound  of  words 

*  to  the  French ;  the  variety  of  terminations  to  the   Spanish ; 

*  and  the  mollifying  of  more  vowels  to  the  Dutch ;  and  so,  like 

*  bees,  we  gather  the  honey  of  their  good  properties,  and  leave 

*  the   dregs  to  themselves.     And  thus,  when   substantialnesse 

*  icombineth  with  delightfulnesse,  fiilnesse  with  finenesse,  seemli- 

*  nesse  with  portlinesse,  and  currentnesse  with  staydnesse,  how 
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^  can  ihe  language  whicli  consisteth  of  all  these,  sound  otber 

*  than  full  of  all  sweetnesse  ?  '^  • 

The  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  precisely 
such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  student  wanted.  Not  only  were  the 
older  Dictionaries,  as  those  of  Somner,  Benson,  and  Lye,  out 
of  the  market,  or  high  priced,  but  they  were  all  marked  by  great 
defects.  At  the  time  when  even  the  most  recent  of  them  was  pub- 
lished, namely,  in  1772,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  had  been  little  investigated ;  and  the  false  principles  which 
pervaded  them,  or  their  want  of  principles  altogether,  detract 
most  seriously  from  their  value.  Even  of  Lye,  whose  great  work 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  his  industry  and  learning,  Rask 
observes  (perhaps  too  generally)  that,  *  from  him  scarcely  any 

*  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  properties  of  a  word  can  be 
^  obtained,  but  of  its  signification  only.'  Equally  deficient  are 
these  works,  considered  merely  as  vocabularies.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Lye,  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  (as  well  as  of 
all  the  kindred  dialects)  has  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  Its 
grammatical  structure  and  peculiarities  have  been  developed 
with  extraordinary  sagacity  by  Rask  ;  Grimm's  *  Deutsche 
^  Grammatik'  has  shed  much  light  on  the  subject;  Bosworth 
has  been  long  occupied  in  the  same  field ;  while  the  extensive 
publication  of  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  or  new  editions  of 
what  had  been  already  published,  by  Thorpe,  Kemble,  and 
Cardale,  together  with  the  critical  labours  of  these  and  other 
gentlemen,  have  not  only  facilitated  a  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar of  the  language,  but  have  brought  extensive  additions  to 
its  vocabulary.  The  great  desideratum  was  a  good  Lexicon, 
in  which  all  these  results  of  modem  scholarship  should  be 
applied — in  which  the  new  and  better  principles  of  grammar 
should  be  exemplified,  and  the  additions  to  the  vocabulary 
embodied.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  work  now  be- 
fore us,  which  is  the  fruit  of  ripe  scholarship,  enlarged  views, 
and  many  years  of  severe  and  patient  labour.  Dr  Bosworth 
Seems  to  have  availed  himself  most  diligently,  not  only  of  all  the 
Lexicographical  works  which  preceded  his  own,  but  of  the  re- 
searches of  all  his  contemporaries  both  here  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  additional  words  in  the  *  Glossaries  to  Apollonius,' 
and  to  the  *  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica,*  by  Thorpe — in  tne  *  Index 

*  to  Cfiedmon,*  by  the  same  able  editor — in  tne  *  Glossary  to 

*  Beowulf,'  by  Kemble,  are  here  embodied ;  while  the  utmost  use 
has  been  made  of  the  manuscript  collections  of  Mr  Cardale, 
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generously  oflTered  for  this  purpose.  Rask  Was  an  intimate 
friend  of  our  author  ;  he  also  seems  to  have  had  intercourse 
with  most  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  some  of  whom  have  rendered  most  important  assistance, 
not  only  in  the  valuable  •  Prolegomena  on  the  Origin  and  Affi- 

*  nities  of  the  Germanic  Languages,'  but  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Lexicon  itself.  *  One  of  them/  to  use  the  language  of  Dr 
Bosworth  himself,  *  well-acquainted  with  all  the  Teutonic  and 

*  Scandinavian  dialects,  has  used  his  utmost  eflforts  to  verify 

*  every  word  introduced  amongst  the  parallels,  and  to  give  the 

*  orthography  and  gender  correctly.'  As  the  eagerness  with 
which  our  author  has  availed  himself  of  every  source  of  informa- 
tion, is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  him  as  a  scholar ;  s(o 
the  frankness  and  the  gratitude  with  which  he  acknowledges  all 
such  assistance,  are  equally  creditable  to  him  as  a  man.  Indeed, 
the  candour  which  he  every  where  manifests,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  imitation  of  authors  in  general.  Not  the  minutest  obliga- 
tions are  left  unacknowledged,  even  on  points  where  some  other 
writers  would  have  appropriated  them  without  scruple.  With  a  still 
more  resolute  candour,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  modify  or  abandoti 
early  opinions,  whenever  more  extensive  or  more  accurate  re- 
search has  suggested  the  propriety  of  doing  so.  Thus  he  frankly 
acknowledges,  in  his  preface  to  the  *  Essentials  of  Anglo-Saxon 

*  Grammar,'  that  *  as  information  increased,  there  has  been  a 
^  gradual  approximation  in  grammatical  forms  and  accents  to  the 

*  views  of  Professors  Rask  and  Grimm.' 

The  general  plan  of  the  Lexicon  is  this : — The  Anglo-Saxon 
words  are  usually  followed  by  the  parallel  terms  in  the  cognate 
dialects ;  the  derivation  of  the  word  immediately  succeeds  the 
synonymes ;  then  the  meanings  are  given  in  English,  while  to 
the  principal  significations,  the  Latin  is  also  added,  thus  secu- 
ring the  authority  of  Somner  and  Lye.  Then  follow  the  quo- 
tations from  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  with  an  English  translation 
as  literal  as  possible.  The  grammatical  inflexions  are  fully 
given,  and  the  gender  of  the  nouns  (a  matter  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  in  which  Lye's  great  work  is  singularly  faulty) 
marked  with  great  care.  As  to  the  much  debated  question  of 
orthography,  Dr  Bosworth  tells  us  *  that  he  has  always  followed 

*  that  which  he  has  found  in  the  best  authors;  while  the  principal 

*  variations  in  the  literal  expression  of  a  word,  are  added  in  the 

*  order  in  tvhich  they  vary  from  what  is  deemed  to  be  the  correct 

*  spelling.    No  fancy  or  presumption  has  been  permitted  in  the 

*  orthography ;   but   all  authors  have  been  allowed  to  answer 

*  for  themselves,  and  to  appear  in  their  own  dress,  without  a  wish 
^  to  dictate  the  mode  in  which  it  is  now  presumed  they  ought 

*  to  have  written,' 
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Our  author  originalljr  intended  to  include  none  but  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  words ;  none  in  fact  that  are  found  after  a.d.  1100.  We 
think  he  judged  wisely  in  somewhat  extending  the  rule.  Most 
of  the  words  thus  added  are  from  the  ^  Saxon  Chronicle ;'  and  as 
in  every  such  case  the  date  is  added,  there  can  be  no  fear  of 
confounding  pure  with  impure  words.  The  valuable  system  of 
accents,  as  developed  by  recent  scholars,  has  been  adopted.  We 
must  add,  that,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  this  Dictionary  not 
only  answers  the  purpose  of  a  Saxon*  English  and  of  a  Saxon- 
Latin,  but  of  an  English  and  Saxon  and  Xa tin  and  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary. At  the  close  of  the  work  extensive  indices  of  English 
and  Latin  words  are  given,  and  references  to  the  columns  of  the 
Dictionary,  where  the  correspondent  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  to 
be  found. 

Nor  is  the  preliminary  matter  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  the 
Lexicon  itself.  After  illustrating  in  a  very  concise  but  perspi- 
cuous manner  the  great  doctrine,  that  all  languages  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  origin,  history, 
and  mutual  connexion  of  the  Germanic  tongues.  These  he  treats 
in  a  series  of  brief  but  very  able  dissertations,  illustrated  by 
copious  specimens.  They  embrace  a  general  view  of  the  Low- 
German,  High-German,  and  Scandinavian  dialects.  Those  on 
Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  Dutch,  and  German,  are] of  considerable 
extent.     In  that  on  the  Friesic,  Dr  Bosworth  expresses  his  obli- 

fations  to  Mr  Halbertsma,  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of 
riesian  literature.  We  quite  agree  with  our  autnor  as  to  the 
extraordinary  affinities  between  this  dialect  and  the  Anglo-Saxon ; 
and  that  it  is  calculated  to  shed  a  stronger  light  on  the  latter  than 
any  other  of  the  sister  dialects.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck, 
however,  throughout  these  dissertations,  with  the  strong  family 
likeness  amongst  all  the  dialects  of  the  Germanic  languages ; 
and  at  the  ease  with  which  any  one  acquainted  with  English  and 
Dutch,  or  English  and  German,  mi^ht  acquire  the  rest. 

The  Dissertations  are  followed  by  articles  on  the  affinity  of 
the  Germanic  languages ;  a  short  account  of  the  great  etymolo- 
gical systems  of  modern  Germany,  the  essentials  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar ;  an  abstract  of  tne  grammar  of  Rask,  and  of 
that  portion  of  Grimm's  ^  Deutsche  Grammatik  *  which  relates 
to  the  Saxon.  • 

In  fact,  this  volume  contains,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a 
complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  Copious, 
accurate,  cneap — embodying  the  whole  results  of  modern  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholarship — there  is  no  other  work  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  put  in  comparison  with  it ;  and  we  therefore  unhesitatingly 
recommend  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  this  department  of  our 
literature. 
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Abt.  IX. — 1.  Speech  qfthe  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyndhursty  delivered 
in  the  House  ofLords^  Aug.  23,  1839.    London. 

2.  *^  Shall  we  overturn  the  Coach  ff^'-^A  Letter  to  George  Grote, 
Esq.  M,P.    London. 

3.  The  Ministerial  Crisis.    [By    T.   Gisbome,  Esq.y  Junior, 
London. 

Tt  is  recorded  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  that  being  once  at  a  water- 
-*"  ing-place  with  her  daughters,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that,  for  the  sake  of  example,  she  might  as  well  go  to  church. 
Accordingly,  one  Sunday,  her  ladyship,  attended  by  the  young 
ladies,  entered  the  chapel  most  in  request,  and  having^  Doldly 
marched  up  the  aisle,  requested  the  pew-woman  to  give  them 
the  best  seats  for  hearing  the  preacher^;— ^  a  private  pew,  if  you 
^  please,  with  a  curtain :  let  it  be  the  warmest  you  have,  with 

*  a  stove  in  it :  put  the  footman  close  by,  that  he  may  be  in 

*  the  way  to  open  the  door.     I  prefer,  if  you  please,  that  pew 

*  lined  with  red  cloth ;  it-  looks  comfortable.'  ^  Madam,'  said 
the  startled  pew-woman,  *  I  am  very  sorry — but  we  have  not 

*  a  seat  to  give  you.'  The  lady  paused — turned  round  to  her 
daughters,  antl  said,  (as  she  walked  out,)  with  the  complacency 
of  a  satisfied  conscience — ^  Well,  my  dears,  at  all  events  we  have 

*  done  the  civil  thing !'  The  consolation  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  the  title  of  whose  speech  stands  amongst  those  of  the  pub- 
lications prefixed  to  this  article,  is  something  of  the  same  kind. 
If  he  has  not  secured  his  place,  he  has  at  least  done  the  civil 
thing.  So  elated  are  his  Lordship  and  his  party  with  the  at- 
tempt, that  they  are  not  contented  without  making  known  so 
laudable  an  action  to  all  the  world.  The  civil  thing  is  not  only 
done,  but,  what  is  more,  the  civil  thing  is  published  and  sold  for 
popular  (Ustribution  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  per 
dozen ! 

We  own  that  to  us  there  seems  something  a  little  farcical  in 
the  sessional  ceremony  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  perform.  What  might 
have  had  point  and  effect  in  the  first  instance,  argues  poverty  of 
invention  when  carried  into  an  annual  exhibition.  This  formal 
parade  of  verbal  hostility — ^this  speech  without  a  result — this 
elaborate  censure,  which  does  not  dare  to  risk  a  vote — this  unqua- 
lified reprobation  of  the  past,  which  shrinks  from  all  application 
to  the  future — this  roar  about  impeachments  ending  in  a  nibble 
at  papers — appears  to  us  but  a  very  frivolous  amusement  io  the 
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leaders  of  a  party  that  professes  to  have  on  its  side  all  the  re- 
spectability of  the  country,  when  they  wind  up  their  yearly  cam- 
paign against  a  Ministry  who,  in  the  words  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Sessional  Reviewer,  are  *  regarded  by  the  people  with 

*  hatred  and  contempt/ 

.  If  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst 
avers,  ^  pursue  a  course  considered,  and  justly,  by  the  consti- 
^  tution  of  these  realms  as  a  high  misdemeanour,  subjecting  the 
^parties  to  impeachment^ — why  not  draw  up  the  articles,  and 
come  at  once  to  the  trial  ?  To  strut  forth  on  the  stage,  periodi- 
cally at  fair-time,  with  all  this  parade  of  invective,  with  a 
ferrea  vox  and  a  sword  of  tin,  does  not  remind  us  so  much  of 
Coningsby  as  of  Catterfelto.     His  Lordship  entitles  his  speech 

*  a  Review  of  the  Session/  His  review  is  like  that  of  the  Per- 
sian at  Thermopylae.  He  leaves  what  were  slain  of  the  enemy 
on  the  field,  but  he  carefully  buries  the  losses  on  his  own  side. 
He  not  only  exults  over  the  measures  that  have  been  slaughtered, 
but  over  those  he  had  meant  to  slaughter.  In  a  sort  of  Virgiliai^ 
Hades,  conjured  up  by  his  Lordship's  poetical  imagination,  he 
sees  before  him  the  innocent  spectres  of  Bills  yet  unborn ;  and 
is  heroically  indignant  that  he  has  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
butchering  them.  While  he  finds  so  much  cause  for  exultation, 
he  must  permit  us  to  look  out  for  comfort.  And,  in  the  first 
place — Lord  Lyndhurst  is  not  in  ofi&ce. 

It  may  be  the  misfortune  of  this  Government,  that  many  of 
its  measures  on  behalf  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  have  been 
defeated  or  unavoidably  delayed  ;  but  it  has  not  existed,  nor 
does  it  yet  struggle  in  vain,  whilst  it  interposes  a  check  to  the 
encroachments  of  a  grasping  and  intolerant  party.  If  it  cannot 
completely  carry  out  the  principles  of  good  government,  it  is 
not  therefore  useless  whilst  it  prevents  the  formation  of  a  bigot- 
ed ministry.  It  may  be  true  tnat  it  has  not  yet  established  for 
Ireland  municipal  institutions,  upon  just  and  liberal  conditions 
of  equality  with  England ;  but  whilst  it  exists,  it  at  least  prevents 
a  Municipal  Bill  that  would  strengthen  the  oligarchy  in  profess- 
ing to  be  popular.  If  it  cannot  carry  the  low,  it  prevents  the 
establishment  of  the  high  franchise.  It  may  be  true  that  it 
has  not  yet  secured  to  the  Canadas  a  constitution  conformable 
to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  colonists ;  but  the  Canadas 
are  saved  at  least  from  the  counter-legislation  of  those  whose 
contemptuous  neglect  fostered  abuses ;  and  whose  factious  spirit 
at  the  ninth  hour  not  only  palters  with  the  remedies  for  dis- 
cord, but  hazards  the  efiicaey  of  protection  to  property  and 
life.  Whatever  may  be  the  patriotism  of  the  Tories  at  home, 
it  is  difficult  to  regard  their  treatment  of  the  Colonies  without 


%ttovig  and  unquidified  ireprebeasioii.  Tbe  fnif^est  portions  of 
the  empire  secured  to  England  by  he?  srmi  and  cofHmerce.--^ 
her  last  possessions  in  the  New  World — are  torn  by  dyil  com- 
motion— law  suspended — trade  arrested  :-^on  one  side^  the  Epg«- 
lish  settlers^  stubborn  in  the  pride  of  race,  exasperated  by 
the  animosities  of  years,  despising  the  ignorance  which  thwarted 
all  improvement,  enraged  at  the  ferocity  which  menaced  their 
homes;  on  the  other  side,  an  uninformed,  simple,  credulous 
peasantry,  roused  by  a  handful  of  demagogues  into  a  rebeljion, 
not  the  less  lamentable  because  hopeless ;  on  the  frontiers,  all 
the  desperate  spirits  of  an  adventurous  population,  feebly  restraiiied 
by  the  weak  Executive  of  a  Republic.  The  Crisis  appealed  not 
only  to  the  honour  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  to  her  humanity^ 
and  if  ever  there  were  occasion  in  which  it  behoved  statesmen  for  a 
while  to  lay  aside  those  hostilities  of  party — the  object  of  which 
is  the  possession  of  place — that  occasion  was  in  the  appointment 
of  a  Governor*- General  sent  to  the  Canadas  at  such  a  timet  It 
was  in  vain  to  suspend  a  constitution — in  vain  to  erect  an  author 
rity  of  parchment — if  the  discontented  in  Canada — if  the  border^g 
of  the  United  States^ — had  merely  to  glance  over  a  London 
newspaper,  in  order  to  learn  that  one  braiich  of  the  domestic 
legislature  was  seeking  occasion  to  arraign  as  a  defendant  the 
very  man  sent  out  to  the  Colonies  as  a  judge — that  every  step  of 
his  authority  was  watched  by  jealous  and  malignant  eyes — that  in 
the  least  collision  between  the  administrator  and  the  isolators  of 
the  law,  the  violators  would  be  sheltered  at  the  expense  of  the 
administrator.  Who  does  not  know  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Opposition,  from  the  rooaient  Lord  Durham  left  England  to  the 
hour  he  returned  ?  Who,  with  one  particle  of  common  sense, 
can  deny,  or  even  doubt,  that  tb#  condition  of  the  Canadas,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Governor,  were  as  completely  party  questions 
with  the  Tories,  as  the  Irish  Apprq>riation  Clause  or  the  Re- 
form Bill?  It  may  be  lamented  that  tiie  work  begun  by  Lord 
Durham  was  not  completed.  But  it  is  matter  of  congratulation, 
at  least,  that  they  who  could  thwart  were  not  permitted  to  con^ 
struct.  What  constitution — fair,  impartial,  and  permanent — could 
have  been  expected  from  a  Government  composed  of  those  who, 
when  in  power,  had  not  touched  a  single  grievance — ^who,  in 
opposition,  struggled  alike  against  conciliation  and  authority*^ 
and  who  prated  of  technicalities  and  forms,  when  law  itself  ky 
in  ashes  amidst  the  flames  of.  a  civil  war  ?  What  constitution, 
except  that  implied  by  Lord  Chandos,  even  before  Lord  Dur- 
ham had  turned  his  back  upon  England,  when  he  asked,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  his  party,  *  Why  send  a  Governor  at  all  ?  Why 
<  not  leave  the  Cot(mies  to  the  coflomand  <tf  ^r  Jphn  Colbome  r* 
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—as  if  the  sword  were  to  be  the  only  instrument  for  eradicating 
tliscontent ;  and  constitutions  meant  nothing  more  than  the  civu 
subjugation  of  one  race,  and  the  military  triumph  of  another* 
It  is  truly  amusing  to  find  Lord  Lyndhurst  complaining  that  no- 
thing has  been  done  for  the  settlement  of  the  Canadas.  ^  We  were 
'  told '  he  says,  ^  that  the  scheme  was  abandoned  in  consequence 
*  of  information  recently  received  from  Canada.  What  that  infor- 
'  mation  was  has  never  been  communicated  to  your  lordships,  or 
'  the  other  House  of  ParUament ;  and  any  person  who  will  take 
'  the  pains  to  trace  the  proceedings  in  Canada  for  the  last  six 
'  months,  will  find  that  no  alteration  had  occurred  in  the  state  of 
^  things  in  that  country  which  could  have  had  any  influence  upon 
<  this  measure.'  Now,  let  us  look  to  the  fact.  When  Lord  Dur- 
ham's scheme  for  uniting  the  Canadas  became  known  to  Upper 
Canada,  that  province  did  not  at  first  seem  indisposed  to  enter- 
tain the  proposal ;  it  is  true  that  it  demanded  disproportionate, 
but  it  was  far  from  improbable  that  it  might  listen  to  reasonable, 
terms.  Some  opposition  there  was,  but  it  did  not  promise  to  be 
inveterate.  The  Bill  was  prepared.  Now,  did  notning  occur  in 
that  country  which  could  not  have  any  influence  upon  this  mea- 
sure ?  Why,  there  actually  arrived  in  London,  just  prior  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  scheme,  resolutions  adopted  by  a  very  decided 
majority  of  the  Legislative  Council,  against  the  project  of  an 
union,  even  in  the  mitigated  form  in  which  it  had  found  favour 
with  the  Assembly.*  The  loyalty  of  the  Upper  Canadians  entitled 
them  at  least  to  respectful  consideration  on  tne  part  of  the  Mother 
Country ;  and  her  obvious  duty,  on  this  new  opposition,  was  to 
condliate  scruples  before  she  attempted  to  enforce  -legislation* 
But  this  declaration  from  one  of  the  constitutional  authorities 
of  Upper  Canada,  Lord  Lyndhurst  perhaps  will  still  assert  to  be 
'  notmng  that  could  have  any  influence  on  the  measure  proposed  !' 
for  that  boasted  regard  for  colonial  constitutions — so  lynx-eyed 
when  siding  with  the  oligarchy  of  Jamaica — appears  liable  to 
sudden  ophuialmia,  when  the  wishes  of  the  Canadian  Legislative 
Council  are  treated  with  becoming  respect  by  the  Government. 
The  love  for  constitutional  privileges  evinced  by  the  Tories,  resem- 
bles the  magic  tent  in  the  Arabian  Nights — it  possesses  the  most 
wonderful  powers  of  expansion  and  duninution.  Are  abuses  to 
be  protected  ? — ^its  circumference  seems  boundless :  is  liberty  to 
be  sheltered? — it  shrivels  up  into  a  nutshell. 

*  The  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  accompanied,  we  helieve,  by  a 
strong  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  Lieatenant-Govemor,  to  post- 
jpone  all  Parliamentary  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  Union,  while 
the  exdtement  produced  by  the  rebellion  was  still  fresh  in  CaoAda. 
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But  the  noble  lord  passes  on  to  Jamaica.  There,  indeed,  he 
displays  his  love  for  constitutional  rights;  and  there,  no  less 
brilliantly,  is  exhibited  the  consistent  and  sublime  ^superiority  to 
all  party  considerations  of  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  ^  This  question,'  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  great 
emphasis,  when  urging  the  expediency  of  hearing  Mr  Burge  at 
the  bar,  ^ oiight  not  to  be  considered  a  party  question*  Sir 
Robert  is  right  in  his  theory :  we  will  look  presently  to  his 
practice.  As  this  question,  however,  is  one  of  extreme  importance 
— as  upon  it  the  Government  resigned — as  in  another  session  it  is 
likely  to  be  renewed,  and  as  the  most  extraordinary  misrepre- 
sentations have  been  made  upon  the  subject,  let  us,  as  briefly  and 
clearly  as  possible,  lay  before  the  reader  the  grounds  of  the 
contest  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  that  suspended  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica.  We  say  nothing  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Jamaica  planters  before,  or  immediately  subsequent  to, 
the  Negro  Emancipation  Act.  Indeed,  in  the  article  on 
the  ^  Jamaica  Question,'  in  our  last  Number,  that  part  of 
the  subject  was  completely  exhausted.  It  is  sufficiently 
allowed  by  all  parties,  that  the  planters  were  more  willing 
io  take  the  twenty  millions  than  to  carry  out  the  conditions 
"with  which  the  purchase-money  was  saddled.  The  Act  of 
Emancipation  imperatively  demanded  legislative  provisions  for 
the  new  state  of  society  it  created.  Amongst  these,  the  one 
perhaps  most  immediately  important,  was  &  measure  for  the 
regulation  of  prisons.  During  the  period  of  slavery,  (as  Mr 
Labouchere  accurately  observes  in  nis  opening  speech  on  the 
first  Jamaica  Bill,)  the  punishments  awarded  to  the  Negroes — in 
other  words,  to  the  working  population — were  inflicted  by  the 
domestic  authority  of  the  masters*.  It  is  obvious  that  they  would 
have  been  little  disposed  to  resort  to  prison  discipUne,  when  to 
imprison  a  slave  was  to  lose  his  labour.  Prisons  were,  therefore, 
of  trifling  importance  in  the  catalogue  of  penal  inflictions.  But 
after  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  measures  respecting  prison  discip- 
line became  vitally  necessary :  if  left  exclusively  to  the  planters, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  punishments  might  be  devised  to  render 
slavery  as  barbarous  and  complete  as  it  was  before,  and  to  transfer 
to  the  hands  of  the  gaoler  the  lash  of  the  baffled  overseer.  But 
during  the  period  of  Apprenticeship,  not  one  step  towards  the  regu- 
lation of  prisons  was  taken  by  the  Jamaica  Legislature.  The  most 
frightful  abuses  prevailed :  Negroes  were  committed  to  gaol  by 
special  magistrates,  tools  of  the  local  authorities — these  places 
became  pandemoniums  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  sanguinary 
revenge— women  were  flogged^  their  hair  cut  off;  they  diea  of  the 
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gererities  of  the  treadmilh  Inquests  are  held :  three  out  of  e}ght 
in  prison  are  declared  io  have  perished  by  the  discipline  inflicted : 
—the  verdict  of  the  *  Visitation  of  God'  upon  the  remaining 
five,  seems  to  have  been  generally  understood  as  a  blasphemous 
screai  to  the  torturers.  ^  The  punishment,'  says  the  Governor, 
^  of  the  Cot  upon  women  who  will  not  work  on  the  treadmill, 
has  ^  become  so  general,  that  some  example  should  be  made.' 
Complaints  are  poured  into  the  Jamaica  Legislature,  and  re- 
ferred to  Select  Committees.  The  Select  Committees  report 
that  ^  the  existing  laws  are  sufficient  to  prevent  abuses.' 
Nothing  is  done.  After  repeated  solicitations  on  the  part  of 
the  Jamaica  Government,  the  British  Ministry  come  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  with  an  Act  for  Prison  Regulations  in  the 
West  Indies.  Observe  that  this  is  not  done  till  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  has  declined  all  measures  oa  the  subject.  The  Bill 
is  introduced  by  Lord  Glenelg  in  the  Lords — Lord  ^Uenborough 
expresses  his  approval  of  it.  It  passes  unanimously — it  comes  to 
the  Commons.  Mr  Burge,  as  agent  for  Jamaica,  jH'otests  against 
it.  Lord  Chandos  moves  for  a  copy  of  that  protest,  which  is 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tories — 
the  West  Indian  proprietors  in  Parliament — have  therefore  their 
attention  forcibly  directed  to  the  Bill ;  and  what  is  the  result  ? — 
No  opposition  whatever  I — the  Bill  passes  the  Commons  with  the 
same  unanimitv  as  in  the  Lords.  It  reaches  Jamaica:  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  after  the  abolition  of  the  Appren- 
ticeship is  held.  The  Assembly  declare  the  passing  of  this  Act 
an  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  at  once  refuse  to  exercise 
their  legislative  functions.  They  suspend  laws  the  most  neces- 
sary to  the  Colony.  In  a  word,  they  abdicate  their  powers — they 
strip  themselves  of  the  exercise  of  their  own  constitution — they 
are  prorogued,  to  give  them  time  for  consideration  :  they  persist 
— they  are  dissolved.  A  new  Assembly  is  chosen — the  result  is 
the  same — they  hold  fast  to  their  refusal  to  legislate ;  and  Sir 
Lionel  Smith,  the  Governor-General,  thus  appeals,  in  his 
despatch  to  Lord  Glenelg,  to  the  Imperial  Legislature : — 

'Your  lordship  will  be  fully  satiefied,  from  this  last  appeal  to  the 
electoral  body,  that  no  House  of  Assembly  can  now  he  fotmd  that  will 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to  enact 
laws  for  Jamaica,  or  will  be  likely  to  pass  just  and  prudent  laws  for 
that  large  portion  of  the  Negro  population  lately  brought  into  freedom  ; 
and  your  lordship  will  be  perfectly  aware  I  have  no  power,  as  the 
Governor^  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  House  of  Assembly  having 
refused  to  perform  its  functions.  Thus  a  constituency,  which  may  be 
computed  at  about  1500  or  I6OO  voters  for  the  whole  island,  have  re- 
turned, and  will  continue  to  return,  the  same  members,  who  deny  the 
authority  qf  the  taother  cpuMtrpf  wkUe  wfwards  rfSOOfiOQ  of  Her 
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Majesty* s  Jra^  and  hyal  subjects  are  totally  unrqpresented ;  and  my 
appeal  to  obtain  for  them  common  laws  of  protection  as  labottrers  has* 
your  lordship  willjind,  been  totally  disregarded* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  offence  of  the  British  Legislature 
liad  been — after  all  attempts  to  urge  the  Jamaica  Assembly  to  take 
measures  on  the  subject  were  found  in  vain — to  exercise  the  un- 
questionable right  to  see  that  the  Emancipation  Act  was  fairly- 
carried  out ;  and  that  the  Negroes,  who  could  no  longer  be  tor- 
tured and  murdered  in  one  place  under  the  name  of  slaves,  should 
not  be  tortured  and  muraered  in  another  under  the  name  of 
prisoners.  But  not  contented  with  thus  braving  the  power  of  the 
Mother  Country — with  thus  abdicating  legislation,  oecause  con- 
trolled in  tyranny — the  Jamaica  Assembly  issues  forth  a  solemn 
protest,  containing  the  following  passage  :— 

'This  House  does  not  dread  a  comparison  with  the  Commons  of 
England  in  the  success  of  their  legislation.  Our  laws  have  not  been 
dened,  as  by  the  Irish  opponents  of  tithes ;  murders  are  not  committed 
in  our  island  by  companies  of  armed  men  in  open  day ;  nor  do  bands 
prowl  about  at  night,  setting  fire  to  barns  and  ricks  of  corn ;  nor  do  our 
labourers  and  artisans  combine,  as  of  late  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  to 
raise  wages  even  by  maiming  and  murder.  Our  courts  are  never  occu- 
pied with  the  obscenities  which  disgrace  England,  nor  do  our  husbands 
and  daughters  resort  to  them,  to  expose  their  own  shame  for  a  money 
price.  The  horrible  trade  of  Burke,  and  we  fear  of  many  more,  which 
has  gi7en  a  new  word  to  the  English  langivige,  was  never  heard  of  here; 
nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  here,  nor  have  we  ever  known,  instances  of 
parents  putting  their  infant  families  to  death,  to  save  them  from  the 
protracted  sufferings  of  starvation.  It  is  not  in  Jamaica  that  unfortunate- 
mothers  outrage  nature  by  the  destruction  of  their  new-born  offspring,  to 
avoid  the  cruel  persecutions  of  a  hard-hearted  and  destroying  morality,* 
&C  &c. 

Such  is  the  language,  not  said  in  the  heat  of  debate  by  one  pas- 
sionate orator,  but  formally,  deliberately,  solemnly  adopted  in 
writing,  as  the  sense  of  the  Assembly !  Well  might  Mr  Labouchere 
ask,  ^  if  men  capable  of  using^  such  lan&^uage  in  a  deliberate  state 
*  paper,  were  likely  to  pass  Taws  which  are  wise  and  impartial ! ' 
The  Assembly  having  thus  reduced  itself  to  a  defunct  body — its 
legislators  having  thus  replied  to  a  remonstrance  by  a  libel 
— the  Ministry  come  to  Parliament  with  their  first  Jamaica 
Bill,  having  for  its  object  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Jamaica  Constitution,  which  in  fact  the  Jamaica  Assembly  had 
themselves  annihilated.  Upon  this  question  arose  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Tories.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  whole  dispute 
had  originated  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  which  the  Tories  had  passed 
noanimously^  It  was  a  4}uestioa  whether  we  were  right  in 
passing,  or  the  Jamaica  Planters  right  in  resisting,  that  Bil}. 
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If  aa  infiringement  on  their  rights,  why  ^ad  the  Lords  as  well  as 
the  Commons,  the  Tories  as  well  as  the  Whigs,  passed  it  unani<* 
mously?  if  not  an  infringement  on  their  rights,  but  a  legitimate 
assertion  of  the  British  Legislature  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice, is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Tories  who  consented  to  the  mea- 
sure should  stand  by  its  enforcement  ?  But  in  thb  question  they 
are  suddenly  smitten  with  a  passionate  love  for  constitutional 
liberty.  Suspend  the  Jamaica  constitution,  that  has  lasted  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  I — ^it  is  a  stretch  of  despotism  not  to 
be  thought  of.  The  conduct  of  the  planters  is  softened  down  into 
a  becoming  intemperance,  provoked  by  a  passion  for  freedom ;  the 
libel  of  the  protest  is  styled  violent  language,  it  is  true,  but  ^violent 

*  language  does  not  justify  the  suspension  of  the  constitution.*  * 
And  this,  too,  is  said  by  the  very  men  who  made  the  language — 
not  formally  written,  but  hastily  spoken,  not  promulged  by  an 
assembly,  but  delivered  by  one  man — who  made  the  language  of 
Mr  O'Connell  the  main  ground  of  their  support  of  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill ;  and  who  still  find  in  that  language  a  never-failing 
excuse  for  withholding  municipal  rights  from  the  Irish  people! 
But  what,  all  the  while,  was  this  constitution — this  ^  ancient  re- 
^  presentative  assembly,'  to  use  Lord  Lyndhurst's  reverential 
phraseology*  to  which  he  actually  compares  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ?  Why,  an  oligarchy  of  forty.five  members,  chiefly 
planters,  attorneys,  and  overseers,  chosen  out  of  a  population  of 
about  three  thousand  six  hundred,  by  another  oligarchy  of  six- 
teen hundred  according  to  Sir  L.  Smith,  or  two  thousand  electors 
according  to  Mr  Labouchere! — a  constitution  which,  in  fact,  would 
cease  to  exist  in  fifteen  months,  by  the  electoral  enfranchisement  of 
the  Negroes !  And  what,  after  all,  did  the  opposition  to  the  sus- 
pension amount  to  ?  Was  it  said  that  the  ministers  were  not  right 
m  the  cause  of  the  dispute?  No;  Sir  Robert  Peel  ^  thought  it  right 

*  to  adhere  to  the  Prisons  Bill.'  Was  it  argued  that  the  suspension 
of  the  constitution  was  an  injustice  not  to  be  listened  to  on  any 
terms  ?  No ;  for  Sir  Robert  Pe^l  proposed  himself  to  suspend  it, 
if  the  planters  persisted  another  year  in  the  course  they  had 
adopted.  All  he  asked  was  delay  for  a  locus  pcemtentice — a  delay 
after  prorogation — a  dissolution — a  new  assembly — a  second  ab- 
dication— a  deliberate  protest,  couched  in  language  such  as  the 
most  powerful  foe  never  dared  address  to  the  meanest  nation  I 
Delay — this  is  all  that  is  asked — asked,  too,  by  those  whose 
favourite  charge  against  the  Government  in  its  colonial  policy, 
Is  that  of  timidity  and  vacillation !    Delay,  as  Mr  BuUer  well 


See  tbe  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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remarked,  that  the  Government  might  do  that  during  the  re* 
cess,  which  might  be  done  with  tenfold  dignity  and  effect  during 
the  session.  Delay,  while  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  in 
abeyance,  and  this  in  the  year  preceding  the  political  enfran- 
chisement, and  following  the  social  emancipation,  of  the  Negroes, 
when  every  nerve  should  have  been  strained  to  ensure  success  to 
that  momentous  experiment !  Delay  in  the  most  important  crisis, 
when  the  very  safety  of  the  Colony  depended  on  the  vigour 
of  the  Executive ! 

But,  if  such  was  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Opposition,  let 
let  us  not  forget  the  manoeuvres  by  which  they  sought  to  make 
it  good.  On  this  question,  whicn  so  nearly  obtained  for  the 
country  the  blessings  of  a  Tory  Government,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  people  should  be  thoroughly  enlightened  as  to  the  means 
by  which  those  blessings  would  have  been  procured*  In  the  first 
stages  of  the  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  we  before  observed,  re- 
peatedly declared  that  it  was  not  a  party  question.     ^  It  ought  not 

*  to  be  considered  a  party  question  J     *  As  I  saidbejbre,  there  is  no 

*  party  interest  committed  in  this  question,*  So  much  faith  was 
given  to  these  assurances,  that  the  Bill  was  not,  at  the  outset, 
considered  likely  to  lead  to  a  close  division.  But  suddenly  it  was 
reported — suspected — ^known,  that  some  nine  or  ten  gentlemen 
of  extreme  opinions  on  the  Liberal  side  would  oppose  the  Bill. 
Calculations  were  made  at  the  Carlton  Club;  with  this  aid  Minis- 
ters might  be  beaten ;  the  question  that  ^  ought  not  to  be  made 
'  a  party  question,'  immediately  became  one.  It  was  notorious 
that  gentlemen  on  the  Tory  side,  connected  with  the  West  Indies, 
were  not  only  favourable  to  the  measure,  but,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
observed,  *  had  communicated  that  opinion  to  various  members 

*  of  the  Administration.'  These  gentlemen  were  called  upon  to 
renounce  the  sentiments  so  expressed— to  revoke  the  support 
promised  or  implied—*  to  sacrifice  their  own  opinions  and  in- 

*  terests  on  the  question  of  Jamaica,  to  gratify  English  party.' 
Every  thing,  in  short,  that  could  be  laid  hold  of  for  the  purpose — 
Tory  scruples.  Radical  connivance — ^was  caught  up,  punched 
out,  and  rammed  down  as  wadding  for  the  great  gun  of  the  ses- 
sion. When,  in  the  introduction  of  the  second  Jamaica  Bill,  Lord 
John  Russell  complained  of  thus  sacrificing  the  West  Indies  to 
party  considerations,  after  so  grave  assurances  of  the  impropriety 
of  making  the  previous  measure  a  party  question,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  literally  nothing  to  say  for  himself — nothing,,  except 
in  defence  of  party  principles  generally,  and  a  reference  to  the 
example  of  Mr  Fox  in  the  French  war  1 — as  if  Mr  Fox  had  ever 
said  tnat  the  French  war  was  not  a  party  question  I 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  cause  of  dispute  between  the  Go- 
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Vernment  and  tlie  Opposition.*  Such  was  the  poBcy  s^opted  by 
tlie  Tories  on  that  memorable  question  whicb  led  to  tbe  resigna- 
tion of  Ministers.  Tom  and  twist  it  as  you  will,  tiie  Govern- 
ment fought  and  fell  on  behalf  of  the  Negro  population,  a&^ainst 
an  oligarchy  of  forty-five  planters,  chosen  by  two  thousand  elec- 
tors, in  vindication  alike  of  the  majesty,  the  honour,  and  the  hu- 
manity of  the  British  people ;  and  we  are  perfectly  persuaded  that, 
as  soon  as  the  facts  should  have  become  fairly  known  and  calmly 
considered  by  the  public,  that  moral  power  which  effected  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  would  not  have  been  seen  supporting  the  com- 
bination of  the  English  Tories  with  the  Jamaica  taskmasters. 

To  the  dispute  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Sovereign 
as  to  the  Household  appointments,  which  led  to  the  restoration  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  we  may  perhaps  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter : 
we  content  ourselves  now  with  observing,  that  to  us  it  seems  that 
there  was  a  graver  and  more  serious  consideration  involved  in  the 
dispute,  than  that  which  appears  on  the  surface.  It  was  not  merely 
a  question  whether  the  Sovereign  was  to  be  debarred  from  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  her  meanest  subject — condemned  to  feel 
that  every  association,  every  intimacy,  every  friendship,  was 
held  upon  the  tenure  of  ministerial  jealousy  and  fear — chopped 
and  changed  with  each  fluctuation  of  party — living  not  in  a 
home  but  an  inn ;  there  was  another  consideration,  appealing  to 
popular  reason,  as  well  as  to  kindly  and  generous  sympathies. 
fVas  it  a  safe  precedent  to  establish,  that  a  Ministry,  not  having  a 
myority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  make  that  very  rea^ 
son  the  pretext  for  demanding  a  peculiar  show  of  countenance 
from  the  Crotvn?     Sir  Robert  Peel  wished    *  so  to  constitute 

•  her  Majesty's  household,  that  her  Majesty's  confidential  ser- 

*  vants  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  public  demonstration  of 

*  he?  Majesty's  full  support  and  confidence  ;* — namely,  a  greater 
demonstration  than  any  minister  had  ever  before  demanded ;  and 
avowedly  as  a  counterpoise  to  what  Sir  Robert  justly  considered 
his  greatest  difficulty — a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  I 
Nay,  this  principle  of  mock  support  from  the  Crown,  was  to  be 
enforced  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the  want  of  real  approbation  in 
the  Commons.    *  My  great  difficulty,'  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *  was 

•  Ireland — a  majority  of  twenty-two  had  decided  in  favour  of  the 


♦  We  pass  over  additional  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the  first 
Jamaica  Bill — in  the  dangers  of  Negro  legislation,  following,  with  their  en- 
franchisement, closely  upon  planter  oligarchy,  because  we  wish  to  leave 
the  dispute  b^etween  Ministers  and  Opposition  in  the  simplest  possible 
shape* 
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*  policy  of  the  Irirfi  Governitfent/  And  how  was  this  majority  to 
be  neutralized  or  won  over?  By  an  appeal  to  the  people  ?  No-^ 
by  the  banishment  of  the  ladies  of  the  Household  connected  with 
Lords  Normanby  and  Morpeth !  To  make  head  against  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  move,  not 
the  Commons,  but  the  Court.  We  confess  that  we  think  this 
principle  and  this  precedent  were  as  dangerous  both  to  the  Crown 
and  to  the  Commons  as  any  ever  before  demanded  and  resisted. 

For  a  lover  of  peace  and  order,  Lord  Lyndhurst  finds  a  sin- 
gular cause  of  complaint  in  the  establishment  of  a  Police  Force  at 
Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Birmingham.  ^  These  Bills,'  he  says^ 
^  were  requisite  on  account  of  the  tumults  and  disturbances 
^  which  have  taken  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  island/ 
If  80,  were  Ministers  to  blame  for  raising  a  constitutional  force 
against    tumult    and  disturbance?     ^  But  the   Ministers    are 

*  deeply  responsible  for  these  riots/  *  It  was  they,'  says  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  ^  who  first  roused  the  people ;  they  first  excited  and 

*  stimulated  them  to  acts  of  tutnult  and  disorder/  And  this  is 
actually  said  by  a  member  of  that  very  Government  under  whose 
rule  *  Captain  Swing'  reigned  so  fireely — under  whose  nerveless 
hands  every  spring  m  the  social  system  was  loosened — beneath 
whose  impotent  severities  rose  up  the  gigantic  association  of 
Ireland — blazed  the  midnight  fires,  and  swelled  the  prsedial 
mobs,  from  Kent  to  Norfolk — and  whose  whitening  lips  prayed 
the  monarch,  scarce  seated  on  his  throne,  not  to  cross  the  fatal 
boundary  of  Temple  Bar !  This  is  said  by  one  from  whose  party 
has  proceeded,  if  not  all,  at  least  no  inferior  portion  of  that  agi- 
tation against  the  New  Poor-Law,  from  which,  in  truth,  far  more 
than  from  causes  purely  political,  the  proceedings  of  the  Chartists 
have  taken  their  peculiar  impulse  ana  passion.  Happy,  indeed, 
is  it  for  the  safety  of  this  country,  as  well  as  for  those  unfortu- 
nate men  who  are  already  awakening  from  the  frantic  councils 
of  their  demagogues,  that  those  who  see  no  sceptre  but  the 
sword,  no  sign-post  but  the  gibbet,  are  not  in  a  situation  to  en» 
able  them  to  act  upon  their  notions  of  a  strong  government ! 
Let  them  rail,  if  they  please,  at  that  forbearance,  which  is  but 
trust  in  the  good  sense  of  a  great  and  a  free  people,  and  which, 
in  allowing  the  frenzy  of  a  misguided  class  to  fret  and  consume 
itself,  is  rapidly  destroying  Chartism  through  its  own  follies, 
without  making  victims  of  the  deceived,  and  martyrs  of  the  de- 
ceivers. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  had  the  country  reaped 
no  other  benefits  from  the  Whig  Ministry,  that  Ministry  would 
be  entitled  to  lasting  honour  and  gratitude,  for  the  lenient  and 
wise,  because  peace-preserving  and  liberty-preserving,  maxims 
upon  which  it  acted  turoughout  the  Chartist  crisis. 
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On  looking  back  to  the  past  session,  we  see,  then,  much  cause 
for  satbfaction  amongst  all  men  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
liberal  government ;  for  liberal  government  consists  not  only  in 
the  advancement  of  popular  interests,  but  in  checks  to  an  anti- 
popular  policy.  It  is  easy  for  intemperate  or  superficial  poli- 
tioians  to  exclaim,  that  the  cry  of  keeping  out  the  Tories  is  stale 
and  hackneyed.  The  question  is  not  only  whether  you  promote 
good  government  by  keeping  in  the  Whigs,  but  whether  you 
prevent  bad  government  oy  keeping  out  the  Tories.  It  does 
not  signify  if  the  argument  be  stale,  so  long  as  the  truth  it  em- 
bodies is  not  worn  away.  If,  in  looking  to  the  Canadas,  we 
find  that  all  nobler  considerations  for  the  colonies  were  merged  in 
the  selfish  and  splenetic  desire  to  embarrass  the  Government  at 
home ;  if,  in  looking  to  Jamaica,  we  find  that  the  boasted  regard 
to  constitutional  rights  was  but  the  sympathy  of  one  oligarchy 
with  another ;  if,  m  the  debates  on  Irish  policy,  the  punishment 
of  an  individual  is  sought  in  the  exclusion  of  a  people  from  civil 
rights  upon  religious  pretences ;  if,  in  the  attacks  on  Ministers 
for  their  forbearance  to  the  Chartists,  the  old  spirit  of  Peterloo 
breaks  forth — ^we  may  reasonably  deem  that  Government  no 
slight  blessing,  which  preserves  the  North  American  Colonies 
— the  Negro  population  of  the  West  Indies — the  Catholics  of 
Ireland — and  the  whole  fabric  of  social  order  in  Great  Britain, 
from  men  who  have  lost  the  power,  but  have  not  outgrown  the 
opinions,  of  the  Addingtons  and  Castlereaghs. 

But  if  the  review  of  the  session  be  satisfactory  in  evils  prevented, 
it  is  certainly  not  barren  in  benefits  conferred.  It  is  true  that 
one  great  and  most  valuable  reform,  suggested  in  the  opening 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  namely,  the  amelioration  of  the  Laws,  has 
not  been  commenced.  The  many  nights  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session  claimed  by  the  Opposition  for  party  contests,  and  the  re- 
signation of  Ministers,  which  necessarily  led  to  the  interruption  of 
public  business,  deprived  the  country  of  this  benefit.  But  one 
great  measure  has  passed  the  legislature  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Penny  Postage — a  measure,  the  results  of  which,  social  and  com- 
mercial, will  be  felt  more  widely  and  more  rapidly  than  all  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Tories  on  the  country  from  the  year 
1800  to  the  year  1830.  The  Slave  Trade  Suppression  Bill  has 
defeated  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Edu- 
cation Grant,  a  trifle  in  pecuniary  amount,  but  of  immense 
importance  when  regarded  as  the  first  solemn  recognition  by 
the  State  of  the  great  principle  of  National  Education,  without 
violence  to  religious  opinion,  constitutes  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  enlightened  and  philosophical  legislation.  These  suffice  for  an 
answer  to  men  who  assert  that  the  Ministers  can  effect  nothing, 
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because  they  have  been  baffled  ia  mueh  $  and  when  we  consider 
the  present  nearly  even  balance  of  parties — the  interruption  occa- 
sioned by  the  short  restoration  of  the  Tories — the  difficulties  that 
on  every  side  surrounded  the  Government,  and  enfeebled  the 
legislation  of  the  session,  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  three 
such  measures  have  been  enacted,  than  that  so  many  others  have 
been  frustrated. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  politicians  to  assert,  that  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  Little 
or  no  difference,  when  (to  say  nothing  of  every  branch  of  colonial 
policy)  on  the  Suppression  of  Slavery,  they  had  the  opposition  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — on  the  Postage  Bill,  the  determined 
resistance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — on  the  Education  Grant,  the  fiercest 
hostility  of  every  section  of  the  Tories  !  What  are  the  other  ques7 
tions  on  which  public  opinion  has  been  most  divided,  and,  on  the 
Liberal  side,  most  loudly  expressed  ?  The  policy  towards"  Ireland 
— the  Corn  Laws — the  Vote  by  Ballot.  No  difference  between 
Whigs  and  Tories,  when,  on  the  Administration  of  Lord  Norman- 
by,  approval  is  registered  on  one  side,  censure  on  the  other ;  when 
the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Ballot  are  open  questions  with  the  Whigs, 
and  rigid  adherence  to  the  present  systems  the  watchword  of  the 
Tories !  But  it  is  said,  that  to  leave  the  Vote  by  Ballot  an  open 
question  *  was  a  shabby  proceeding.'  If  so,  Mr  Pitt  was  the 
shabbiest  politician  that  ever  administered  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  We  do  not  pause  to  discuss  the  abstract  merits  of 
secret  suffrage :  to  measure  these,  and  compare  fairly  the  coun- 
terbalancing evils,  we  must  first  gauge,  dispassionately,  the 
degree  of  intimidation  which  it  is  designed  to  counteract  and 
baffle.  All  secresy  in  the  expression  of  opinion  is  bad  in  itself; 
but  the  crime  rests  not  witn  the  man  who  conceals,  but  with 
those  whose  persecution  renders  the  concealment  necessary.  It 
was  an  evil  that  the  Christians  under  Domitian,  or  that  the  Pro- 
testants under  Philip  II.,  should  worship  their  God  in  secret. 
And,  no  doubt,  if  men  could  have  prayed  by  ballot.  Christians 
and  Protestants,  in  those  unhappy  times,  would  have  fervently 
desired  to  do  so.  Noble  and  manly  would  have  been  the  argu- 
ments against  such  an  evasion  of  the  lions  and  the  rack.    ^  What 

*  sort  of  religion  is  this,'  might  have  been  said  with  eloquent  in- 
dignation, *  which  dares  not  express  itself  openly  ?  Pretty  fellows 
^  you  to  set  up  to  be  saints,  when  you  shrink  from  the  honour  of 

*  being  martyrs.  Look  at  us,  you  rogues — do  not  we  pray  openly, 
'  and  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  or  celebrate  mass  in  the  face  of  day  r' 
The  unhappy  men  thus  addressed,  might  have  answered,  if  they 
dared, — *  You  pray  openly,  because  you  are  the  persecutors;  we 
^  in  secret,  because  we  are  the  persecuted.     We  will  be  martyrs 
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^  rather  than  betray  oon^oienoe.  But  if  we  can  serve  conscience 
^  without  baipg  torn  to  pieces,  or  roasted  alive,  we  confess  that 
^  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  our  feelings  to  save  ourselves/ 
Wherever  there  is  a  duty  to  be  discharged,  the  conscience  enters 
alike  into  politics  as  religion.  Wherever  the  law  cannot  touch  the 
oppressor,  it  is  too  much  to  talk  of  the  manliness  of  being  oppressed. 
But  we  pass  over  these  debatable  points,  and  content  ourselves 
with  the  simple  fact,  that  no  liberal  politician,  of  whatever  degree, 
can  honestly  contend  that  there  is  no  distinction,  except  that  of 
office,  between  Whigs  and  Tories ;  while  the  most  popular  of  all 
constitutional  reforms  is  an  open  question  with  the  one,  and  the 
subject  of  the  fiercest  reprobation  with  the  other. 

We  pause  from  these  reflections  on  individual  questions,  to  cast 
a  glance  over  the  position  of  Ministers,  and  the  state  of  Parties. 
The  electoral  population  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  all  free  coun- 
tries where  the  representative  system  exists,  is  divided  into  two 
great  classes— *the  Popular  and  the  Anti-Popular.  Each  of  these 
contains  subdivisions  as  numerous  as  the  shades  or  colourings  of 
hunutn  character — stretching,  on  the  one  side,  towards  absolute 
despotism,  whether  in  Church  or  State ;  verging,  on  the  other, 
towards  the  institutions  of  a  republic.  It  is  an  error,  then,  to  sup- 
pose that  differences  and  degrees  of  political  opinion  are  found  only 
behind  the  Ministerial  benches.  Mr  Baring  Wall,  in  his  recent 
Pamphlet,  observes,  as  a  fact  notorious  to  all,  that  between  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  and  some  of  his  followers,  there  are  distinctions  as  wide 
as  between  Lord  Melbourne  and  Mr  Hume.  But  the  necessary 
result — partly  of  the  strength  of  each  of  the  two  main  parties, 
partly  of  the  divisions  in  each — is  to  produce  a  public  opinion,  not 
less  in  one  than  in  the  other,  which  deduces  from  the  extremes 
and  varieties  of  either  party  a  certain  practical  compromise  of 
theory  and  action.  No  matter  which  of  these  classes  be  in  power ; 
it  canckot  go  to  the  lengths  espoused  by  many  of  its  component 
members.  Beyond  what  is  practicable  in  administration,  there 
must  always  be  something  desiderated  in  theory.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  not  govern  England  on  the  principles  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis; 
nor  could  Lord  Melbourne  govern  England  on  the  principles  of  Sir 
William  Moleswortb.  Nay,  if  Sir  Robert  Inglis  were  made  Prime 
Minister  to-moj'row,  he  would  not  be  six  months  in  office,  before 
there  would  be  many  other  Inglises  to  condemn  him  for  conceding 
too  far ;.  just  as,  if  Sir  William  Moles  worth  succeeded  to  Lord 
Melbourne^  there  would  be  a  million  Molesworths  to  condemn 
him  for  not  going  far  enough.  It  is  easy  for  the  speculative  to 
outbid  the  praieticaL  man*  He  who  has  got  £1  Dorado  before 
him,  i&  not  ta  be  dazzled  even  by  Peru : — estates,  in  theory,  are 
all  held  by  yearly  tenants  j — 
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It  follows  from  this — tne  necessary  condition  of  a  free  people 
and  a  representative  government — that  any  possible  administra- 
tion must  always  be  more  moaerate  in  its  views,  than  many  of  those 
who  favour  it  with  their  support  Miraoeau  has  iltustfated  tliis 
necessity  with  his  usual  force  and  felicity,  where  he  says,  the  man 
in  his  closet  opens  his  map,  and  passes  with  the  motion  o^  a  finger 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Mississipi.  hut  the  man  who  actually 
proposes  to  cross  an  alp  or  to  traverse  the  ocean,  must  apportion 
Lis  journey  or  his  voyage  to  the  diflScuIties  in  the  way,  or  the 
resources  at  his  command.  *  We  cannot,*  to  use  the  language 
of  Burke,  '  consider  our  country  as  a  carte  btahchcj  upon  which 

*  we  may  scribble  whatever  we  pleasfe.  A  man  full  of  warm 
'  speculative  benevolence  may  wish  his  society  otherwise  consti- 
^  tuted  than  he  finds  it ;  but  a  good  patriot  and  a  true  politician 
^  always  considers  how  he  shall  make  the  most  of  the  existing 

*  materials  of  his  country/ 

That  government  is  the  best  which  unites  the  greatest  degree 
of  progress  and  improvement  with  the  greatest  decree  of  tran- 
quillity and  safety — which  is  best  suited  to  the  people,  and  there- 
fore most  popular — which  is  most  conducive  to  order,  and  there- 
fore most  conservative.  In  the  most  timid  part  of  his  career,  in 
the  fullest  excitement  of  his  reason  or  his  fancy  against  Mr  Fox 
and  the  French  Revolution,  Burke  does  not  contend  that  the  duty 
of  a  minister  is  to  stand  super  antiqua$  vias.     ^  A  disposition  to 

*  preserve,*  he  says,  '  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  together, 

*  would  be  my  standard  of  a  statesman/* 

We  think  it  must  be  allowed  by  all  thinking  men,  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  Whig  Government,  or 
to  one  more  or  less  analagous  to  it,  but  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  We  have  shown  that  the  administration  of  Lord 
Melbourne  has  been,  at  least,  more  popular  than  any  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could  have  formed.  Looking  back  only  to  the  present  ses- 
sion, Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  would  have  been  unified 
against  the  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws — against  the  Vote  by 
Ballot — against  the  principle  of  the  Education  Grant — against  the 
low  Franchise  to  Irish  Corporations — against  the  Penny  Postage. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Pro- 
test, that  it  would  not  have  introduced  the  Slavery  Suppression 
Bill ;  and  equally  reasonable,  from  the  language  of  the  Duke  of 
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WelUngtoni  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  proved  its  vigour 
by  those  severities  against  the  Chartists,  which  no  friend  to  the 
Uberty  of  the  subject  could  have  desired  to  see  enforced.  The 
present  Government  is  therefore  more  friendly  to  popular  prin- 
ciples than  the  one  which  alone  could  rise  from  its  ruins.  Is  if, 
therefore,  less  really  Conservative?  This  i^  a  point  on  which 
we  must  say  a  word  or  two. 

We  have  observed  it  stated  by  the  organs  of  that  very  small 
Parliamentary  section,  who  profess  at  once  to  be  friends  of  reform 
and  opponents  of  the  Ministry,  that  it  is  a  paradox  to  contend 
that  the  same  Government  can  be  both  Conservative  and  Popu- 
lar. It  is  no  such  thing.  If  to  be  Conservative  means  to 
favour  the  policy  that  has  for  its  object  the  revival  or  strengthen- 
ing of  the  old  Tory  legislation,  the  spirit  of  which  went  far 
to  make  the  Government  of  England  a  pure  oligarchy,  sup- 
ported by  mock  representation ;  which  excluded  from  advance- 
ment, in  all  professions,  the  man  who  was  attached  to  liberty ; 
which  repressed  all  opinion  inimical  to  itself; — when  reli- 
gious, by  test  acts  and  oaths — when  civil,  by  suspensions  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  indictments  for  conspiracy  and  libel, — 
no  doubt  the  present  Government  is  not  Conservative.  If 
to  join  with  the  Tories  of  the  present  day  in  seeking  pre- 
tences from  religion  to  bar  men  from  social  rights — bringing 
forth  the  panoply  of  the  temple  to  scare  away  the  superstitious 
firom  the  town-hall  and  the  school-room — or  in  piling  up  all  the 
influences  of  aristocracy,  against  the  exf^ansion  of  commercial 
industry,  or  the  expression  of  free  opinion — if  this  be  conserva- 
tive, the  Government  has  no  claim  to  the  distinction.  But  if,  as 
we  believe,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who,  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, hold  themselves  Conservatives,  and  deem  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  Whig  Ministry,  desire  not  to  revive  an  absolute  and 
arbitrary  rule,  which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  present 
state  of  civilisation ;  nor  to  render  up  to  the  dictation  of  the  Lords 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature ;  but  to  preserve  the  great 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  with  them  security  to  com- 
merce and  credit,  to  life  and  property — these  men  we  address 
boldly,  and  we  ask  them  in  what  respect  they  can  hope  for  a 
fuller  attainment  of  these  objects  by  the  restoration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  party  ?  Grant  that  they  return  to  power,  are  you 
sure  that  their  position  will  be  less  difficult  than  that  of  the 
Whigs  ? — that  you  will  have  a  more  vigorous  administration  ? 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exclaimed,  *  What  I  wish  to  see 
^  established  is  a  Government' — are  you  confident  that  that  Go-^ 
yenimenti  par  excellefice,  will  be  found  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  think  so  himself. 
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when  called  in  the  last  session  to  the  head  of  affairs.     In  the  ex- 
planation that  followed  his  Jr^itement,  he  dwells  upon  nothing 
so  much  as  the  unparalleled  difficulties  that  beset  him.    He  con- 
fessed that  he  began  with  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  opposed  to  him ;  and  yet  he  saw  sometning  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  the  public  mind,  which  made  him  shrink 
from  dissolving  Parliament,  except  as  a  last  resource.     Hope  for 
a  vigorous  and  permanent  Government  under  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
when  the  very  feebleness  of  the  position  to  which  he  was  raised 
was  his  sole  excuse  for  the  authority  arrogated  over  the  domestic 
appointments  of  the  Household !  What  could  the  influence  of  two 
or  three  ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  have  availed  against  a  man 
of  consummate  ability  and  experience,  had  he  felt  that  the  public 
were  with  him  ? — ^had  he  foreseen  any  of  the  usual  elements  for 
the  formation  of  a  vigorous  and  permanent  cabinet  ?    Great  in- 
deed must  have  been  his  difficulties — feeble  the  wing  of  his  new- 
fledged  Cabinet — when  he  could  only  face  the  country  and  feel 
his  way  to  a  general  election,  by  demanding  from  the  Sovereign 
an  especial,  signal,  and  unprecedented  mark  of  the  royal  favour, 
which  might  serve  as  a  blind  to  the  public ;  and  persuade  them 
not  only  of  her  Majesty's  constitutional  support  of,  but  of  her  per- 
sonal predilections  for,  the  party  she  had  summoned  to  her  coun- 
cils.    This,  and  this  alone — this  bolstering  and  propping  up  a 
hoUow  power  with  false  seemings— this,  and  this  alone,  could  be 
the  object  of  a  demand,  that  were  otherwise  a  wanton  dictation  ; 
and  of  a  retirement  that  were  otherwise  a  splenetic  and  unstates- 
manlike  surrender  of  his  duties  and  his  party.     We  do  not  blame 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  either  the  demand  or  the  retirement :  it  is  in 
the  weakness  of  his  position — in  the  necessity  he  avowed  for  ob- 
taining every  possible  resource  and  aid,  precedented  or  unpre- 
cedented, he  could  borrow  from  the  popularity  and  prestige  of 
the  throne — that  we  find  the  very  excuse  that  he  made  for  him- 
self.    But,  we  ask  you,  moderate  and  thinking  Conservatives — 
does  this  argue  the  probability  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  Govern- 
ment formed  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  iTot  again,  perhaps,  will 
there  be  so  rare  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  his  favour. 
The  Whig  Ministers  had  voluntarily  seceded — the  Liberal  party 
were  dispirited  and  dismayed — the  dissension  amongst  its  mem- 
bers, which  had  led  to  the  resiffnation  of  Lord  Melbourne,  spread 
still  wider  at  the  break-up  of  that  organization  which  a  Ministry 
must  always  in  some  measure  establish  amongst  its  general  sup- 
porters.    There  was,  it  is  true,  a  nominal  majority  m  the  Com- 
mons against  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  there  was  little  likelihood,  for 
Bome  time  at  least,  of  a  vigorous  and  united  Parliamentary  oppo- 
sition. Yet,  with  all  this  in  his  favour,  he  could  not  encounter  the 
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imaginary  machinations  of  two  Udies  of  the  bedchamber  I  Bqt 
le^t  ua  grant  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  party  come  again  into 
power,  and  on  their  owp  term9 ;  we  think  that  all  reasonable  men, 
howeirer  Conservative,  will  acknowledge,  that  nothing  is  worse 
for  any  country  than  a  series  of  shortlived  experiments  at  ad« 
ministration ;  that  nothing  tends  more  to  unsettle  the  popular 
mind — to  injure  the  great  interests  of  trade  and  commerce — to 
derange  the  various  relations  which  an  Empire  holds  with  Foreign 
States — to  disturb,  in  short,  the  very  principles  on  which  true 
Conservatism  must  be  built, — security,  regularityj  and  perma^ 
nence.  But  if  injurious  such  changes  at  all  times,  and  especially 
to  a  commercial  state,  how  much  more  in  the  present  time? — 
at  hoipe,  a  deep  chasm  between  one  large  portion  of  the  workings 
classes  and  their  fellow  subjects ; — abroad,  the  maintenance  itself 
of  our  colonial  possessions  dependent  on  some  continuctus,  oer-* 
tain,  and  settled  policy.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  re* 
member  the  popular  agitations  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
uQder  Mr  Pitt,  or  the  more  recent  prsedial  insurrections  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  suppose  that  th^  late  dlsluvbances 
are  the  result  of  a  Whig  policy,  or  would  find  a  necessary  cure 
un^er  Tory  hands.  They  belong  partly  to  that  ignoranoe  which 
the  general  education  opposed  by  the  Tories  alone  oan  dispel;^ 
partly  to  t\ke  restlessness  incidental  on  that  peculiar  crisis  in  civili- 
sation, when  the  working-classes  covet  the  power  obtained  by  those 
immediately  above  them,  and  frustrate  their  own  object  by  the 
rashness  of  the  mea^s  they  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute 
to  the  Whigs  the  condition  of  the  colonies ;  originating  in  the 
Canadas,  as  fiur  badk  as  the  discordant  constitution  devised  by 
Mr  Pitt;  and  dating  in  Jamaica,  &om  the  first  efforts  of  pbilan* 
thropy  to  enoumcipate  the  Negfoea. 

But  no  matter  what  the  causes — theve  are  the  e^flEscts !  Discus 
dered  and  discontented  colonies  abroad,  are  not  to  be  dealt  with 
by  shifting  and  evanescent  administrations  at  home.  It  follower 
that  for  Conservatives,  as  for  the  whole  Empire,  a  brief  and  un- 
successful attempt  at  ffovernment  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
is  to  be  regarded  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  Grant  him 
office — is  it  prabable,  then,  that  he  would  retain  it  long  ?  We  have 


.i      .XI. 


*  <  In  the  80,000  unin8tra9ted  children,^  said  Lord  Lc^nsdowiiie,  in  his 
truly  excellent  speech  on  National  Education,  <  now  groining  out  of  in- 
*  fancy,  as  it  appeared,  m  three  or  four  only  of  the  great  to^ns  of  the 
^  north,  without  any  creed,  if  it  were  not  a  £arce  to  talk  of  creeds  k 
^  fqan^iOB  with  persons  so  ignorant,  yo9r  lordships  may  sea  the  risbig 
i  Chaittsta  of  the  nesst  a^e  i* 
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already,  in  the  first  place,  intimated  the  divisions  that  exist  in  his 
own  party.  How  long  would  the  convert  to  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, the  surrenderer  of  the  Orange  Lodges,  retain  the  confidence 
of  his  Irish  partisans  ? — fatal  auxiliaries,  whom  nothing  less  than 
the  entire  subjugation  of  their  own  countrymen — the  restoration 
of  the  old  Protestant  ascendency,  can  bribe  into  submission. 
Allow  that  the  members,  drilled  and  tamed  into  moderation  by 
contact  with  English  common  sense,  are  willing  to  compromise 
and  obey,  will  the  constituents^  hot  and  rabid  with  prejudice 
and  triumph,  be  equally  submissive  ?  Look  to  the  reception  of 
Sir  Frederick  Shaw,  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  Irish  party, 
among  bis  own  corporation  of  Dublin — treated  as  a  deserter  and 
apostate  for  his  qualified  concession  in  municipal  reform,  and  hissed 
in  the  most  eloquent  periods  of  his  eulogy  on  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
See  more  recently  what  has  been  said  of  the  parliamentary 
Tories  by  Mr  Gregg — the  Archimandrite  of  Orange  polemics — 
Gregg, who  encountered  Maguire — Gregg, who  shouts  aloud  what 
more  prudent  intolerance  thinks  in  secret  In  his  letter  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr  Gregg  says :  ^  Protestant  principle  is 
^  cushioned  in  the  legislature — (cushioned,  we  presume,  in  the 
^  sense  of  the  billiard-table ;  not  the  less  ready,  next  stroke,  for 
^  a  cannon !)  In  sending  members  to  Parliament  we  send  them 
^  to  the  seat  of  the  scorner :  thanks — (to  whom,  Conservatives? — 
^  to  whom  ?  To  Lord  Melbourne  ?  to  Lord  Mulgrave  ?  to  Daniel 
^  O'Connell  ?  No,  no !  thanks) — again  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington' 
*  and  Sir  Robert  JPeelJ'  The  reverend  gentleman,  passing  with 
a  contemptuous  toss  of  the  head  by  Lord  Eliot,  falls  foul  upoa 
whom,  of  all  m&k  ?  Why,  Mr  Sergeant  Jackson,  of  Protestant 
Bandon !  Yet  it  has  been  whispered,  that  had  Sir  Robert  Peel 
retained  office.  Lord]  Eliot  might  have  gone  to  Ireland;  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Sergeant  Jackson's  talents  would  equally 
have  found  their  way  into  office*  A  pleasant  prospect,  then,  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Iridi  Gorernment :  Here  the  Catholics-^^hero 
the  Qrangeanen — 

*  Nubibus  hie  tnmidns,  flnctibus  ille  tninax/ 

But  it  may  be  supposed  that  Mr  Gregg  is  a  solitary  £EU)atie-^as  I 
he  is  but  one  of  many. 

It  is  in  vain  to  deny  what  is  Botovious  to  all  wka  Uve  in  the 
world :  tke  allegiMice  paid  by  a  larg^e  post)(»  of  lus  followers,  not 
only  in  Ireland!  bat  in  Greai  Britain,  ti>  Siv  lUbert  Peel,,  amea 
from  respect  to  his  talents,  B#t  confidence  m  his  opinions.  His 
good  qfoilities  them^lvea — lus  profound  experieace  in  practicad 
affftirs ;  has  defiberate  caution,  which^  while  it  modeuatest  ambition 
in  kioKeli,  tends  to  damp  enthuslaaift  m  hi»  allies;  kis  decorous 
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and  honest  respect  for  whatever  is  just  and  moderate  in  that  sec* 
tion  of  public  opinion  to  which  his  political  creed  is  not  violently 
opposed ; — all  those  qualities,  in  a  word,  which,  combined  with 
his  accomplishments  in  debate,  have  obtained  for  him  so  eminent 
a  position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  seem  to  many  to  savour  of 
timidity ;  and  should  he  regaiji  office,  the  first  moment  he  is  driven 
by  circumstances  and  the  public  to  one  liberal  measure,  what  now 
is  timidity  will  be  called  treason.  We  venture  to  predict,  that  if  Sir 
Robert  Feel  were  a  year  in  power — no  matter  what  majority  he 
might  secure  at  a  general  election  following  on  his  installation — 
that  no  language  of  reproach  uttered  against  Lord  Melbourne  by 
the  most  impatient  of  the  Ultra« Radicals,  would  equal  the  vitupe- 
ration heaped  on  their  prime  minister  by  a  larger  and  more  power^ 
ful  portion  of  the  Ultras  of  his  own  creed.  We  are  persuaded  that 
in  many  divisions  in  which  his  ministerial  existence  would  be 
staked,  he  would  have  to  throw  himself  for  support,  from  the  Tories 
upon  the  Whigs;  and  his  administration  would  present  precisely  the 
same  character  as  that  attributed  to  the  present  one,  when,  on 
some  questions  of  policy,  the  Radicals  pass  through  one  door, 
and  the  Whigs  and  Tories  through  the  other.  This  we  believe 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Men  who  repre- 
sent constituencies,  and  not  hedgerows  and  old  walls,  cannot  be 
reduced  on  all  occasions  to  the  exact  expediencies  of  a  party. 
Precisely  the  same  necessity  that  compels  a  Cabinet  to  open  ques- 
tions, compels  a  Party  to  subdivisions.  But  we  think  there  wUl  be 
this  distinction  between  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  and  Lord 
Melbourne's :  the  Ultra  Tories  in  Parliament  will  be  far  more 
numerous  than  the  eight  or  ten  malecontents  on  the  liberal  side ; 
they  will  talk  of  treachery,  when  the  Ultra- Radicals  can  only 
reasonably  chafe  against  resistance.  For  it  exasperates  more  to 
go  too  far  than  to  concede  too  little — to  surrender  one  atom  of  the 
abuses  which  we  cling  to,  than  to  resist  the  innovation  we  desire 
— to  give  away  what  we  have,  than  to  refuse  what  we  covet. 

The  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  formed,  could  neither 
be  vigorous  nor  durable :  the  present  crisis  in  our  national  civili- 
sation forbids  it.  In  all  stages  of  popular  progress,  the  main 
and  striking  landmarks  are  in  the  increased  power  of  the  large 
towns.  Cast  your  eyes  over  any  page  in  our  history  in  which 
the  successful  movement  of  the  people  is  recorded;  and  the 
chief  cause  of  the  success  is  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  and 
energy  of  the  Burgher  Class.  The  philosophical  nistorian,  who 
pauses  to  examine  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  free  opinion  under 
James  and  Charles,  invariably  dwells  with  care  and  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  that  popular  power  and  union  which 
results  from  some  new  importance  acijuired  by  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  towns.  To  the  same  ca\ise  is  to  be  attributed  the  blood- 
less and  irresistible  struggle  that  terminated  in  the  Reform  Bill. 
That  measure,  which  unequivocally  proved,  has  also  prodigiously 
increased,  the  influence  of  the  miadle  class  of  the  towns  upon 
the  whole  machinery  of  legislation.  When  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  a  sentence,  the  spirit  of  which  has  been  unfairly  represent- 
ed, observed  that  in  the  electoral  distribution  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
care  was  taken  to  give  stability  to  the  state  as  well  as  progress  to 
the  people,  by  a  numerical  preponderance  to  the  agricultural 
districts,  he  rightly  estimated  the  force  and  the  tendency  of  urban 
influences  on  political  affairs.  In  the  long  run,  the  spirit  of  a  town 
population  must  always  gain  upon  that  of  the  agricultural.  It 
has  a  much  more  rapid  and  extensive  effect  upon  public  opinion. 
With  the  former,  political  questions  rise  up  with  a  suddenness 
that  seems  to  the  unobservant  almost  miraculous — recfeive  in- 
stantaneous combination — and  are  urged  on  the  legislature  with 
a  continuous  energy  and  intelligence,  which  the  lethargic  and 
scattered  electors  of  a  province  never  can  command.  A  nu- 
merical preponderance  to  the  agricultural  population,  is  not  a 
moral,  not  a  real,  not  an  actual  preponderance.  It  takes  many 
counties  to  balance  one  Birmingham.  Of  this  truth  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  aware,  when  he  made  it  a  principal  excuse  for  his  con- 
cession to  the  Catholic  claims,  that  he  found  the  representatives 
of  the  larger  towns  in  their  favour.  He  estimated  not  merely  the 
number  of  the  representatives  for  and  against,  but  those  of  the 
respective  constituencies.  But  has  Sir  Robert  Peel  gained,  and 
will  he  gain,  to  his  side  any  reasonable  proportion  of  the  larger 
towns  ?  How  many  small  boroughs  and  subdivided  counties  will 
equal  the  life  and  movement — the  agitation  and  the  power  of 
the  immense  constituencies  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  against 
his  Government?  What  diflSculties — far  greater  than  those  arising 
from  the  disfavour  of  two  ladies  of  the  household — will  await  the 
cabinet  that  sees  against  it  the  mighty  forces  of  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Salford,  Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Nottingham,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  ?  *  And  as  it  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  civilisation,  that  the  power  of  a  town  popu- 
lation increases  year  by  year  upon  the  inert  and  sluggish  popu- 
lation of  rural  districts,  so  is  it  clear,  that  in  their  opposition  are 
difficulties,  not  to  be  overcome,  not  to  be  diminished,  which  all 


♦  See  how  alive  the  Tories  are  to  the  importance  of  the  great  towns, 
in  their  recent  exultation,  not  that  they  succeeded  at  Manchester,  but 
that  they  were  not  so  much  beaten  as  usual  I  Thanks  to  their  union  with 
the  Chartists,  and  the  absence  of  the  Liberal  Candidate  I 
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the  tact  of  a  leader,  all  the  sophistry  of  a  rhetorician,  cannot  soften 
away;  and  we  again  ask,  while  the  great  towns  are  against 
him-^the  strongholds  of  trade,  the  sleepless  sources  of  public 
opinion — ^where  is  your  hope  of  vigour  and  permanence  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  ?  No ;  that  administration  could 
not  last.  We  have  already  remarked,  and  every  one  must  allow, 
that  any  government  now  to  be  established  must  be  a  govern- 
ment of  compromise ;  that  neither  the  extreme  Tory,  nor  the  ex- 
treme Radical  party  could  keep  ground  amidst  the  various  modi- 
fications of  opinion  that  compose  the  public  mind  of  these  realms. 
With  the  progressive  impulse  of  a  free  people,  whose  voice  is 
beard  through  the  new  constituencies  created  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
a  government  that  would  change  nothing  would  be  impracti- 
cable. Thus  much,  indeed,  is  conceded  by  the  Tamworth  manifesto 
itself*  With  the  strong  and  deep-rooted,  but  often  unconscious, 
attachment  to  aristocratic  influences  that  characterises  England, 
and  with  the  cautious  fears  that  belong  to  a  commercial  nation, 
a  government  that  attempted  to  enforce  constitutional  changes 
wmcb  the  great  body  of  the  people  did  not  support,  in  defiance 
of  the  strength  of  one  party,  in  contempt  of  the  moderation  of 
another,  in  the  teeth  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  community 
in  general,  could  not  exist  a  day  after  its  views  were  declared. 
No  matter  whether  the  government  be  that  of  Lord  Melbourne 
or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  must  still,  then,  be  a  government  of  compro- 
mise ;  and  its  efficacy  and  duration  must  as  necessarily  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  to  which  the  compromise  is  carried.  If  too 
much  below  the  average  of  opinion — if  too  much  behind  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times — it  will  be  as  shot tlived,  and  perhaps  more 
feeble  than  a  government  which  attempted  to  lead  opinion  and 
forestall  events.  Must  not  this  necessarily  be  the  conditietn  of  a 
ministry^  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  its  head--i«a  man  whose  whole 
life  has  beea  one  series  of  compromises  made  too  late !  From 
the  question  on  the  Currency  to  the  Test  Act,  from  the  Test 
Act  to  the  Catholic  question,  from  the  Catholic  question  to  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  and  the  abolition  of  the  Orange  Lodges^  we 
traee  his  eareer  by  the  landmarks  of  concession.  These  are  com- 
promises enoi^h>  but  compronuses  that  w^re  triumphs  t^  eaemies, 
xH>t  souirces  of  new  strength  to  himself.  It  must  be  sostiU,  if  the 
nftember  for  Taos^worih  come  into  power.  He  will  have  to  eomr 
promise  so  as  to  revolt  his  followers,  without  satisfying  or  con- 
verting his  foes.  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  maintain  the  confidence 
of  his  whole  party,  unless  he  can  sink  Ireland  icito  the  ocean. 
He  cwuot  coiBQiliate  the  liberal  party  and  propitiate  the  towns^ 
wUW  he  conitiuues  the  champion  of  the  Corn  Laws»  and  of  thie 
High  Church.     T«m^  Iree^  fcv  his  awn  pasty»  too  sh^^ikLsd  £ar 
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any  other,  the  compromises  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  but 
the  confessions  of  bis  wes^kness.  We  are  eertain  of  tbe  uUi- 
m^te  result.  Whatever  the  numbers  arrayed  against  him,  if 
the  bridge  be  too  short  from  opposition  to  office,  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  Tories  enough  would  be  found  to  lend  their  boats 
for  the  transit.  And  this  is  precisely  what  a  certain  section  of 
Reformers,  false  or  real,  make  their  apology  for  deserting  the 
Government.     '  Let   Sir  Robert   Peel/   they  cry,  '  come  into 

<  o$ce.     He  cannot  retain  it ;  a  new  and  a  more  liberal  adminis- 

<  tration  must  succeed/  Of  all  the  ingenious  and  far-fetched  spec- 
ulations of  political  philosophy  that  have  been  hatched  any  where 
but  at  Laput^  and  Crotchet  Castle,  this  appears  to  us  the  most 
singular.  Go  hack  to  the  records  of  all  the  men  whom  a  people 
have  wisely  trusted — by  whom  great  reforms  have  been  achieved  ; 
and  point  out  to  us  any  single  instance  where  they  have  thought 
of  strengthening  the  army  by  surrendering  the  camp.  The  in- 
xariable  characteristic  of  the  true  champions  of  the  people  has 
been,  that  they  never  willingly  went  back  a  step ;  their  great 
maxim  was  to  build  upon  what  they  had  already  won :  when 
they  deemed  the  march  too  slow,  they  never  at  least  sold  their  cap- 
tains to  the  enemy.  But  if  the  reasoning  be  original  it  is  not  pro* 
found.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government 
may  be  weak  and  perishable,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
next  liberal  Government  should  be  strong  and  enduring.  In  oppo-* 
sition  many  old  ties  may  be  dissolved — many  friends  now  warm  may 
grow  inactive — many  of  the  elements  for  administration  may  be 
disordered  and  deranged.  Tbe  Liberals  may  be  strong  enough  to 
eject  the  Tories,  without  therefore  being  strong  enough  to  establish 
a  govertponent  one  whit  more  vigorous  than  that  which  we  now  pos- 
aessi.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  what  advantages  wonld  be  lost  ? 
The  Lor^,  the  Churcb,  every  department  of  patfoiiage,  once 
meore  manned  with  tbe  foe  \*  and  that  current  of  opinion  which 


^  It  i«  well  sftiil,  in  the  able  asd  spinted  letter  to  Mr  Gpetle,  attributed 
tp  one  of  the  mast  distinguished  of  the  nietrepe^ta»  memb^ts,.  that  ^  every 
'  year,  every  day  ali^ost,  of  a  Hberal  government  retaining  o^bfi^  adds  to 
<  our  9dhel[e^t^  ii^  the  C^rcb  and  the.  magistracy^  on  the  judiciaJi  and 
'  episcopal  benches,  and  delivers  up  into  our  hands  some  strongholds  of 
^  Tory  p»weF«'  Mr  Gisbef»e  refers,  withottt  designing  it,  to-  a»  i»stan€e 
of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  principles  of  a  liberal  executive,  viz.  in 
the  election  of  magistrates  in  corporate  towns.  In  the  Municipal  BiN| 
tba  House  of  Coramoas  enacted  that  the  town-eouncils  shouki  by  e)ee- 
tioB  appottti  magistrates  in  corporate  towns ;  the  Lopdi»  snbetHsted  a 
pAwerof  B4Mniiitttioi^  by  tbe  CrawiK  What  dees  tbe  M^s^er  kmng  the 
executive  power  do  ?     Why,  request  that  1k»  tew»-ce»B«ils4  w>oul#  b^ 
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now  flows  from  the  middle  elas^  iiito  the  professions  of  the  more 
aristocratic,  checked  in  its  gradual  but  continuous  flow.  These 
are  considerations  for  a  party ;  but  there  are  others  which  affect 
the  whole  community.  What  is  worse  for  the  Empire  at  this 
time,  in  all  its  relations  at  home  and  abroad,  than  a  series  of 
ephemeral  administrations  ? — what  chances  of  diminished  glory, 
and  prosperity,  and  power !  It  is  this  which  we  dread,  not  as 
Whigs  only,  but  as  subjects,  in  the  formation  of  a  Tory  govern- 
ment. We  grant  that  they  who  desire  changes  incompatible  with 
that  monarchical  constitution,  which  we  believe  to  be  best  for  this 
country — ^for  liberty  itself — may  hail  through  the  rents  and  chasms 
of  succeeding  cabinets  the  dim  shadow  of  absolute  democracy.  But 
these  are  not  the  main  body  of  the  Reformers,  whether  Whigs  or 
Radicals.  Let  the  Conservatives  mark  well  what  portion  of  the 
liberal  press — what  liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  the  Tories.  Are  they  the  mo- 
derate Whigs — the  more  temperate  Radicals  ?  Or,  are  they  those 
who  make  little  secret  of  opinions  the  most  broadly  democratic ; 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  are,  no  doubt  honestly,  willing 
to  hazard  all  that  the  Conservative  and  the  Radical  party  them* 
selves  hold  most  dear  ? 

The  chief  evil  of  successive  and  rapid  failures  in  administra- 
tion appears  to  us  to  be  this ;  at  each  failure  the  hopes  of  the 
people,  and  the  working  classes  especially,  are  raisea  into  ex- 
travagant expectation.  It  is  not  merelv  constitutional  changes 
that  the  weakness  of  the  executive  will  promise  to  their  impa- 
tience— ^it  is  financial  relief;  and  against  that  relief,  to  any  great 
extent,  the  National  Faith  presents  a  front  at  first  sacred,  but 
soon  obnoxious.  Who  can  tell  what  fierce  impetuosity — what 
hungry  discontent — may  at  last  drive  some  ambitious  minister,  to 
purchase  popularity  by  paying  off"  taxes  with  the  money  of  the 
National  Creditor?  Men  may  think  little  of  this  cause  of  alarm, 
and  may  despise  it  as  remote.  But  in  the  affairs  of  states,  distance 
from  danger  is  measured  not  by  years  but  events.  Burke,  at  a 
period  when  the  Debt  was  infinitely  less,  regarded  as  the  worst 
evil  in  quick  mutations  of  government,  the  sudden  changes  in 
the  popular  mind  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  national  credit.  Poli- 
tical extravagance  advances  with  giant  strides  at  every  defeat  of 


a  similar  election  to  that  which  they  would  have  held  if  the  House  of 
Commons*  provision  had  become  law ;  and  inyanably,  or  nearly  so,  he 
appoints  the  persons  so  elected.— 'See  3fr  Gisbom^s  PamphleU  Here, 
then,  it  is  the  executive  power  that  secures  to  corporate  towns  the  ad- 
vantage of  popular  magistrates. 
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governments  that  stand  upon  political  justice.  The  desire  of  the 
Chartists  for  Universal  Suffrage^  and  Annual  Parliaments,  is  not 
as  an  end,  but  a  means.  A  principal  end,  allowed  by  all  their 
journals,  is  the  annihilation  of  the  debt ;  and,  in  order  that  Paul 
may  be  robbed  as  well  as  Peter,  the  Chartist  newspapers  suggest 
the  confiscation  of  the  land  as  a  remuneration  to  the  fundholder. 
Will  Chartism  be  stronger  or  weaker  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  come  into 
power?  At  present  it  is  dying  fast :  change  of  air  may  revive  it. 
We  will  not  say  whether  it  will  be  stronger  if  the  Tories  rise  to 
power ;  but  of  this  we  are  convinced, — it  will  be  stronger  if  the 
Tories  fail  in  keeping  the  power  they  may  gain.  Behind  Toryism 
stands  Chartism,  ready  to  advance  through  the  first  breach  in  the 
wall.  We  grant  that  all  fear  for  the  National  Faith  were  idle, 
if  we  looked  to  either  of  the  great  parties  as  they  now  exist ;  but 
new  factions  and  new  creeds  rise  to  the  surface  at  every  ferment 
of  the  deeps.  It  were  a  yet  more  idle  fear,  if  the  working  classes 
were  liberally  educated.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  while  govern- 
ments, with  their  several  principles  of  policy,  rise  and  fall,  the 
education  of  the  people  cannot  proceed ;  because,  as  education 
deals  with  a  generation,  a  continuous  system  by  a  settled  govern- 
ment is  indispensably  necessary ;  and  there  is  nothing  we  should 
lament  and  fear  more,  than  the  rendering  this  question  of  ques- 
tions the  mere  vehicle  for  the  bitterness  of  polemical  fury,  and 
the  jealousies  of  contending  sects — impartial  to  all  creeds  to-day, 
subservient  to  the  High  Church  to-morrow,  according  as  Whig 
or  Tory  may  be  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  We  certainly  cannot 
pretend  to  be  free  from  the  spirit— it  may  be,  from  the  preju- 
dices— of  party ;  but  we  solemnly  declare,  that  it  is  not  only  as 
belonging  to  that  section  of  political  opinion  which,  to  our  minds, 
has  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  struggles  of  the  great  puri* 
fiers  of  our  constitution  and  ameliorators  of  our  laws ;  but  it  is 
still  more  strongly,  as  men  desiring  the  peace,  integrity,  and  sta- 
bility of  the  empire,  that  we  should  deplore  the  removal  of  the 
present  Ministry,  and  the  formation  of  one  which  must  carry  in 
itself  the  seeds  of  premature  dissolution.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to 
appeal  to  rival  partisans,  in  all  the  heat  and  excitement  of  active 
politics;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  not  so  deeplv 
implicated  with  the  one  party  or  the  other  as  to  be  blind  to  all 
the  consequences  which  the  ambition  of  some  can  entail  on 
all.  There  are  many  who  call  themselves  Conservatives — not, 
we  will  believe,  because  they  are  inimical  to  the  reform  of 
abuses,  but  because  they  desire  security  to  the  state — many  who 
side  with  the  Tories  from  unexamined  prejudice  and  hereditary 
predilection.  These  men,  as  well  as  the  more  warm  and  intem- 
perate of  our  own  party,  we  solemnly  solicit  to  consider  well,  be« 
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fore  they  resolve  to  hasard  all  that  may  follow  th6  disfiolutldti  of 
the  existing  Cabinet.  Is  it  a  strong  dabinet,  \ii^th  aft  easly  dOttrse 
and  a  long  life,  that  you  expect  from  Sir  Robett  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ?  If  you  Mrill  not  believe  our  \^tirniftgs  df 
the  futility  of  the  expectation^  look  narrowly  to  the  conduct  of 
these  statesmen,  worthy^  we  allow,  by  experieilc^  and  reputa- 
tion^ to  be  the  leaders  of  a  party.  Are  they — the  wisest,  the 
ablest,  the  most  practical  of  the  Conservatlves-^-so  convinced  ttf 
the  policy  urged  on  them  by  their  followers,  as  to  be  eager  for 
office,  and  insensible  to  the  difficulties  we  have  predicted  ?.  Again, 
we  refer  you  to  the  explanations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — to  his  solemn 
and  deliberate  conviction  of  the  danger  that  cradled  bis  three 
ddys'  Government.  We  point  out  to  you  the  speeches  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  subsequent  to  that  experiment.  Does  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fields  seem  so  sanguine  of  victory  iti  the  one 
to  which  you  would  impel  him  ?  So  late  as  the  23d  of  Augtist^— 
on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Lyndhufst's  Review  of  the  Session— the 
Duke  hints  not  at  fof ming  a  new  Government ;  he  contents  hiift- 
self,  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  with  attempt- 
ing to  counsel  and  guide  the  Government  already  established 

*  He  hoped — (what?   that  the   Conservatives  might  return  to 

*  power  ?     No) — that  the  noble  Viscount  would  turn  over  a  new 

*  leaf,  and  really  govern  the  country  in  futute.*  Out  of  the  whole 
Parliamrentafy  host  of  the  Tories,  we  know  btft  tw6  men  of  any 
marked  etsAnenee  in  public  affairs,  who  have  evinced  a  dispo- 
sition to  trust  their  forces  to  th6  alea  periculosa  of  official 
fortune-'— Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  Upper  House,  Sir  James  Gra^ 
bam  in  the  Lower^  The  first  tth  accomplished  lawyer,  an  artful 
ovator,  a  faseinartii^g  companion — '  ingeniosus,  acutus^  acer,  et 

*  qui  plorimum  et  SsAt»  habet  et  fellis : '  we  ca?nnot,  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  Pliny's  eulogiom,  add — •  n6c  eandoris  minus.' 
But,  whatever  Lbrd  Lyndhnrst's  qualifications,  we  do  not  know 
that  the  Tories  themselves  would  choose  him  to  be  one,  to  whose 
jftdgment  Ihey  Would  confidently  submit  the  grave  and  complicated 
interests  of  Che  country  af  this  crib's.  The  last,  a  man  studious  of 
details,  ehifbe*ate  in  rhelorfc,  stately  atnd  plamsible,  but  pbnderous 
in  manner : — like  Athfelstane  the  Unready,  a  stout  knight  and  a 
good  lance  when  ftrfrly  roused  from  his  dignified  repose  ;  but  in 
whom  there  seems  no  principle  df  actiion  so  keen  and  inspiring  as 
the  desire  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who  disturbed  hhto  from  the 
serene  enjoyment — (then  but  little  enlirened  by  his  sallies)— of 
the  best  place  at  the  Board  of  Admii'ahy.  There  is  no  patriot- 
iism  more  loud,  there  is  none  more  unsafe,  than  that  which  is 
animated  by  spite.  Both  these  statesmen,  we  grant,  are  vehe- 
ment for  thte  siege  ,•  bu«  then  they  have  botk  (at  diftrent  stages 
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of  their  several  careers)  been  deserters*  From  the  extreme  of 
Liberal  opinions,  they  have  passed  to  the  extreme^  perhaps^  of 
Tory,  Converts  are  ardent  soldiers,  but  are  they  always  the  most 
prudent  leaders  ?  Who,  next  to  these,  are  the  combatants  the 
most  impatient  at  the  caution  of  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  ?  The 
very  men  least  to  be  depended  upon  when  the  fortress  is  taken*-^ 
the  extravagant  and  reckless  Ultras^  the  wild  and  intolerant 
Orangemen,  the  herd  of  obscure  but  intemperate  politicians,  who, 
whatever  their  birth  or  fortune,  may,  in  political  distinction  at 
least,  be  said  to  have  every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  To 
these,  the  deeper  the  well  the  more  cheering  the  excitement  of 
the  leap. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  dwelt  too  much  upon  a  prospect 
ti ve  and  perhaps  imaginary  change  :  that  there  is  little  immediate 
probability  of  the  return  of  the  Tories  to  power.  But  our  remarks 
apply  not  only  to  the  hypothetical  formation  of  future  minis- 
tries, hut  to  the  degree  of  support  to  be  given  to  the  present.  There 
are  some  who  assert,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  Ministry, 
but  only  to  urge  them ;  others  declare,  that  they  are  not  prepared 
to  overthrow,  they  merely  desire  to  restrain^  Let  both  these  divi- 
sions, if  really  more  anxious  for  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
than  the  petty  and  fleeting  objects  of  a  faction,  consider  well 
ere  they  thwart,  harass,  weaken,  the  very  Ministry  which  they 
confess  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best  suited  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  times.  For  if  no  party  be  prepared  with  another 
cabinet,  it  is  a  confession  that  no  other  party  is  yet  ripe  for 

Eower.  If  the  egg  be  broken  ere  the  fledgling  is  kindled,  you 
ave  not  only  counted  but  killed  your  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched  !  If  the  Tories  and  the  Lords  are  ready  to  sup- 
plant the  Ministry,  we  cannot  blame  them  for  their  hostilities ; 
but  if  not,  we  do  blame  them  for  obstructing  the  business  of  the 
country  in  the  pure  and  gratuitous  desire  of  annoyance.  What 
is  it  but  such  a  desire,  that  induces  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  throw  upon 
Ministers  the  blame  of  backwardness  in  measures  which  every  one 
knew  he  had  marked  out  for  his  especial  victims?  What  but 
faction  can  lead  the  Tory  lawyer  to  appeal  to  the  extreme 
Radicals  in  taunting  Ministers  for  not  introducing  the  reforms 
which  he  was  determined  they  should  not  complete  ?  Would  the 
business  of  the  country  have  been  one  jot  more  advanced,  if  all  the 
Bills  projected  by  Government  had  passed  the  Commons  the 
flrst  month  of  the  session,  and  been  devoured  in  the  last  by  the 
omnivorous  Bill-eaters  in  the  Lords  ? 

If,  as  the  extreme  Radicals  and  the  Tories  unite  in  declaring, 
the  great  fault  of  the  Government  is  its  weakness,  they  who 
originate  the  feult  might  find  the  excuse.    A  powerful  Opposition 
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IS  the  sure  cause  of  a  weak  Government.  It  is  a  droll  way  of 
strengthening  the  one  by  increasing  the  virulence  of  the  other. 
Before,  however,  we  come  more  seriously  to  examine  how  far  any 
part  of  the  charge  of  inefficiency  is  merited  by  Ministers,  let  us 
cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  obstacles  to  calm,  settled,  and 
deliberate  Wislation,  which  the  Reform  Bill  itself  has  created. 
Machiavel  long  ago  observed — and  it  does  not  require  a 
Machiavel  to  comprehend — ^that  every  form  of  government  has 
its  peculiar  disadvantages — the  concomitant,  and  partly  the 
result,  of  its  peculiar  merits.  In  the  unreformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  owing  to  the  close  boroughs,  was,  if  not  chosen, 
at  least  directly  and  powerfully  influenced  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
there  was  a  necessary  harmony  between  the  two  chambers.  That 
harmony  was,  as  necessarily,  favourable  on  the  whole  to  smooth, 
regular,  and  expeditious  legislation.  Except  upon  one  or  two 
great  questions,  (such  as  Catholic  Emancipation,)  what  was  made 
acceptable  to  the  one  stood  little  chance  of  being  rejected  by  the 
other.  It  was  this  harmony,  and  the  discord  that  would  obviously 
be  introduced  by  free  representation,  which  made  the  great 
argument  of  the  opponents  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  But  the 
answer  was  loud  and  decided — *  We  do  not  desire  a  harmony 
'  which  is,  in  fact,  but  subservience.  The  House  of  Commons 
^  is  the  House  of  the  people.  We  demand  to  be  heard  in  that 
<  House,  and  we  must  take  the  consequences  of  disagreement 
*  with  the  other.'  The  people  were  no  doubt  right  when  they 
made  this  reply.  But  the  consequences  predicted  have  come 
to  pass ;  and  to  those  consequences  they  must  submit.  They 
can  no  longer  expect  that  legislation  will  proceed  from  one 
stage  to  the  other  with  its  ancient  rapidity  and  ease ;  they  must 
be  prepared  for  the  very  disagreement  which  results  from  their 
liberty  of  choice.  In  fact,  even  should  the  Tories  return  to 
power,  we  believe  that,  though  with  less  constancy  and  bitterness, 
the  struggle  now  carried  on  between  the  two  chambers  would 
continue.  The  tendency  of  the  Lords,  unconsciously  perhaps  to 
themselves,  is  towards  regaining  the  influence  they  have  lost  in 
the  Commons.  Under  a  Tory  government,  could  it  for  a  while 
be  successful,  they  would  gpradually  appear  advancing  to  that 
object.  But  it  is  equally  the  tendency  of  the  House  of  Com*- 
mons  to  emancipate  itself  more  and  more  thoroughly  from  th^ 
control.  And  snould  the  influence  of  the  Lords  creep  on,  fold 
by  fold,  so  as  once  more  to  become  felt  and  visible,  the  efforts  of 
the  popular  assembly  will  be,  once  more,  impatient  and  convul- 
sive throes  that  can  end  only  in  the  victory  of  the  one  anta- 
^onbm  or  the  other.  But,  meanwhile,  the  want  of  harmony 
IS  a  great  obstruction  to  business.     The  people  are  apt  to 
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blame  the  Government  for  what,  in  truth,  Is  the  working  of  the 
new  constitution.  Bills  that  consume  half  one  session — lost  in 
the  Lords,  are  naturally  reproduced,  to  waste  one-half  the  next. 
Legislation  is  more  popular,  but  more  encumbered  and  more 
tardy.  The  evil  must  be  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  Urticce 
proxima  soepe  rosa  est.  Again,  in  the  old  Parliament,  a  large 
proportion  of  members,  representing  only  a  nobleman's  tenants, 
or  their  own  pockets,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  crowd  the 
benches  with  nightly  attendance,  or  cumber  the  order-book  with 
notices  of  motions.  Great  party  conflicts  were  rare,  and  the 
debate  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  members.  Adjourned 
discussions  were  prodigies  out  of  the  usual  course  of  events. 
The  business  of  the  session,  such  as  it  was,  proceeded  with 
fluent  regularity.  Any  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  Parlia- 
mentary business,  must  be  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  proceed 
far  with  a  full  House.  You  cannot  chain  the  attention  of  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  members  to  the  tedious  and  minute  de- 
tails of  a  Bill  which  interests  only  some  thirty  or  forty.*  But 
constituents  naturally  desire  to  see  the  names  of  their  members 
in  the  lists  of  the  divisions;  and  the  very  virtue  of  regular 
attendance  produces  much  of  the  vice  of  impatient  and  yet  pro- 
tracted legislation.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  large  towns, 
with  their  complicated  interests,  public  and  local,  tends  to  the 
multiplication  of  Bills.  The  interest  in  politics,  that  is  always 
keen  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  the  constitutionj  tends  to 
the  multiplication  of  speeches.  All  constituencies  unite. in  la- 
menting that  so  much  time  is  wasted  in  mere  talk ;  and  yet  each 
constituency  is  proud  of  the  talk,  or  angry  at  the  silence,  of 
its  own  member.  Hence  linguce  centum  sunty  oraque  centum. 
These  are  the  faults  of  assemblies,  in  proportion  aS  they  are 
popular  in  their  nature,  and  numerous  in  their  constitution.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  the  largest  popular  assembly  in  the 
world.  All  the  reforms  that  can  be  devised  in  the  constituencies, 
will  not  increase  the  virtue  of  the  chamber  as  a  deliberative  and 
business-like  body.  It  is  by  reducing  the  numbers  that  you  may 
augment  its  capacities  for  business.  A  hundred  men  of  common 
sense  will  get  through  their  work  quicker  than  six  hundred  sages. 


*  In  fact,  one  cause  of  the  number  of  bills  passed,  and  the  quantity  of 
actual  business  done  at  the  close  of  the  session,  compared  with  the  begin- 
nhig  and  the  middle,  is  that  Party  Debates  are  then  pretty  generally 
over,  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  members  have  left  town,  to  allow 
those  who  remain  to  get  through  the  necessary  work  with  temper  and 
dispatch. 

VOL.  LXX,  NO.  CXLI.  S 
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But  would  the  good  of  this  change  compensate  fof  the  evil  ?  Tt 
k  the  niimbere  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  gire  popular  life 
and  vigour  to  its  debates ;  that  excite  the  eloquence  which  rings 
through  every  part  of  the  empire ;  and  waken  in  the  most  torpid 
that  interest  in  public  affairs  which  is  to  liberty  what  enthusiasm 
is  to  action*  No  change  would  be  more  fatal  to  popular  prin- 
ciples, even  with  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage, 
than  one  which  paralysed  the  democratic  vigour  that  the  House 
of  Commons  takes  from  its  numbers  alone,  by  converting  the 
great  arena  of  debate  into  a  committee  for  consultation*  But 
it  is  precisely  because  of  the  close  communion  between  repre- 
sentative and  constituent — because  of  the  competition,  jealousy, 
and  emulation  which  arise  from  sympathy  witti  popular  bodies, 
and  desire  of  their  applause — because  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons  every  interest  finds  some  representative— every  talent 
covets  some  display — every  grievance  obtains  some  voice,  that 
there  are  complaints  of  the  disproportion  of  talk  to  business — 
of  the  quantum  of  legislation  begun  to  the  modicum  of  legisla- 
tion achieved — that  Motions  that  never  can  succeed — Bills  that 
never  can  be  passed — interfere  with  the  progress  of  measures 
that  belong  to  the  essential  welfare  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is 
that,  even  without  the  chilling  influence  of  the  Upper  House, 
the  Lower  House  produces  its  own  obstructions,  from  the  fervour 
of  its  own  activity.  Musseus  says  that  the  eagle  lays  three 
eggs,  sits  on  two,  and  hatches  one ;  and  Parliament  may  be  said  to 
do  business  pretty  much  as  the  eagle,  according  to  him,  lays  eggs. 
But  we  think  still,  as  the  people  thought  when  they  demanded 
the  Reform  Bill,  that  the  good  counterbalances  the  evil.  And 
if  the  effects  be  judged,  not  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  proposes,  by 
the  number  of  bills  that  are  not  carried,  but  by  the  number  and 
the  nature  of  those  that  ar^,  we  believe  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
show  that  the  people  have  no  cause  to  complain.  The  Whigs 
have  now,  under  two  Cabinets,  been  in  power  nine  years.  You 
say  they  have  been  vacillating  and  inefficient ;  a^d  we  do  not  ask 
you  to  match  what  they  have  done  in  nine  years  with  the  acts  of 
any  one  previous  Administration,  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous, 
commanding  all  the  powers  of  the  Commons,  the  Lord?,  the 
Throne,  and  the  Press, — but  we  ask  whether  all  the  Cabinets 
from  1688  to  1830  have  effected  as  much?  In  the  first  three 
or  four  years  under  Lord  Grey,  they  carried  the  Reform  Bill, 
against  what  obstacles  we  need  not  say.  The  Act  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery ;  the  East  India  Charter ;  the  opening  of  the 
China  Trade ;  the  Bank  Charter  Bill,  (including  a  partial  re- 
peal of  the  Usury  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  Improvement 
of  Joint-Stock  Companies;)  in  Foreign  Policy,  the  settlement 
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of  the  great  European  questions  which  established  the  thrones 
of  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Belgium ;  the  Scotch  Burgh  Re- 
form; the  English  Poor- Law  Bill;  the  Consolidation  into  one 
volume  of  the  Commercial  Laws  of  the  Empire  ;  the  law 
that  applies  the  principle  of  bonding  to  the  Manufacture  of 
Sugar ;  the  removal  of  the  Prohibition  on  Raw  Silk  from  France ; 
various  improvements  in  the  Laws,  (not,  indeed,  so  extensive  as 
could  be  wished,  and  leaving  much  to  be  done,  but  comprising  at 
least,  in  the  Limitation-for-Actions  Bill,  a  reform  that  has  justly 
been  called  *  the  most  sweeping  change  made  in  the  laws  for  half 
*  a  century,') — all  these,  a  single  one  of  which  would  have  im- 
mortalized a  Tory  government,  were  among  the  earliest  achieve- 
ments of  this  inefficient  Whig  Administration.  During  this  time, 
was  no  relief  afforded  to  the  people  ?  If  no  other  good  had  been 
effected  in  our  financial  arrangements  than  the  simplification  of  the 
Public  Accounts — the  credit  and  the  immense  advantage  of  which 
Mr  Hume  justly  attributes  to  the  Whigs — it  would  have  been 
no  small  service  to  the  country.  But  what  have  been  the  more 
palpable  financial  benefits?  From  1831  to  1834,  out  of  the 
fifteen  millions  which  the  national  debt  and  the  actual  exigencies 
of  the  state  leave  available  to  the  economist,  a  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  was  made  to  the  amount  of  two  millions,  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  In  1831  and  1832,  one 
million,  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  were  taken 
off  the  taxes  ;  in  1833,  one  million,  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  pounds.*  Did  the  working  classes,  who  are  now  told  that 
the  Whigs  are  callous  to  their  welfare,  reap  nothing  from  these 
reductions  ?  Were  the  reductions  not  made  with  an  especial  eye 
to  the  poorer  classes  ?  Is  there  a  Whig-denouncing  Chartist  in 
the  land  who  has  felt  his  situation  the  worse  for  the  reliefs  in 
coals,  soap,  candles,  leather,  printed  cottons,  the  large  reduction 
of  taxes  on  houses  from  L.IO  to  L.18  value  ?  The  Government 
are  accused  of  seeking  patronage.  .  Did  they  show  it  when,  in 
their  savings  to  the  state,  they  resigned  patronage  in  the  several 
establishments  to  the  amount  of  1265  official  appointments ;  in 
the  customs,  to  414 ;  in  the  excise,  to  507;  in  the  colonies,  to  a 
pecuniary  reduction  of  nearly  L.400,000? 

But  these  are  the  merits  of  Lord  Grey's  cabinet.  Will  you 
deny  any  share  of  them  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  of  that 
cabinet  ?     What  is  the  distinction  between  Lord  Grey's  cabinet 


*  See,  for  a  more  elaborate  account  of  the  measures  and  the  reduc- 
tions referred  to  in  the  text,  the  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  The  Re* 
*  form  Ministrjr  and  tbe  Reformed  ParHament.' 
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and  Lord  Melbourne's  ?  This,  that  Lord  Melbourne  has  to  deal 
with  fewer  abuses  which  the  public  are  generally  decided  to  cor- 
rect;— that,  having  a  much  more  formidable  opposition  in  the 
Lords,  a  much  less  commanding  majority  in  the  Commons,  a 
much  less  zealous  support  from  the  Press,  he  has  less  power  to 
effect  reforms*  But  with  all  these  drawbacks  and  disadvantages, 
is  it  said  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  that  it  is  less  liberal 
than  Lord  Grey's  ?  that  it  hazards  the  expression  of  more  timid 
principles  of  reform  ?  This  is  not  said  by  the  Tories :  this  is  not 
asserted  by  the  Radicals.  Well  then.  Lord  Melbourne's  Go- 
vernment, enfeebled,  if  you  please,  by  the  strength  of  the 
Opposition — having  a  comparatively  scanty  majority  in  the 
Commons — having  had  at  one  time  but  a  reluctant  countenance 
from  the  Court — at  all  times  the  unrelaxing  opposition  of  the 
Lords,  and  with  that  disadvantage  in  the  popular  mind  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  reaction  or  exhaustion  that  followed  the  Re- 
form Bill,  as  it  does  all  isolated  popular  efforts — have  carried 
greater  and  more  difficult  questions  than  ever  procured  for  the 
strongest  Tory  administration  the  praise  of  efficiency  and  vigour. 
Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  towards  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  management  of  the  finances.  Even  prior  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Grey,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  that 
the  limit  of  retrenchment,  and,  consequently,  of  reduceable  taxa- 
tion, was  attained.  Then  came  the  relief  effected  by  Lord  Grey. 
Yet,  under  Lord  Melbourne,  there  has  been  an  additional  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  to  the  amount  nearly  of  a  million  and  a  half*  And 
this,  be  it  remembered,  during:  the  very  time  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  state  seemed  rather  to  threaten  increase  than  to  promise 
diminution  of  the  national  burdens.  During  the  very  time  when 
it  was  necessary  for  the  honour  and  security  of  the  empire  to 
augment  (and  not  inconsiderably)  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
ordnance,  an  adequate  force  has  been  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  Canadas;  the  military  movements  in  the  East  Indies  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  spirit,  and  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  later  times ; 
the  British  contingent  employed  in  Spain  has  been  maintained, 
and  has  been  a  main  cause  of  tranquillizing  the  Peninsula. 
And  have  financial  reductions,  or  military  preparations,  been 
attended  with  a  niggard  bounty  to  those  departments  in  na- 
tional civilization,  in  which  we  seek  the  ornament  and  grace 
of  states  ?  We  venture  to  say,  that  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts,  have  received  more  liberal  encouragement  and  aid 
than  were  ever  before  accorded  by  the  Treasury.  Expedi- 
tions and  voyages  of  discovery  have  been  undertaken ;  extended 
serieses  of  observations  have  been  made;  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  unexampled  precision  and  accuracy  is  in  progress ;  the 
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publication  of  useful  works  has  been  promoted  ;  paintings  of  the 
rarest  value  have  enriched  our  National  Gallery ;  new  relics  of 
antiquity,  manuscripts  precious  to  learning,  vases,  engravings — 

various  collections  inestimable  to  taste,  to  art,  and  to  science 

have  been  added  to  the  British  Museum.  We  do  not  envy  those 
who  can  sneer  at  such  acquisitions  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of 
a  great  and  polished  people ;  or  who  deem  the  advancement  of 
the  liberal  arts  unworthy  the  attention  of  Government.  But  art 
has  not  been  favoured  to  the  neglect  of  trade.  A  branch  of 
industry  capable  of  very  large  extension  has  been  saved  from 
utter  ruin,  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Flint  Glass  to  half  its 
former  amount.  At  the  time  of  the  reduction,  the  manufacture 
was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay ;  capitalists  about  to  quit  the 
trade;  several  of  the  glass  houses  already  closed:  the  selec- 
tion of  this  tax  for  large  reduction,  has  given  to  the  industry 
thus  relieved  a  new  impetus.  The  alteration  of  the  Paper 
Duties,  (an  article  in  which  the  interests  of  literature  were 
deeply  concerned,)  has  not  only  greatly  lessened  the  pressure 
of  the  Excise,  but  remedied  fraud  on  the  one  side,  and  oppres- 
sion on  the  other.  The  entire  repeal  of  the  duties  on  Printed 
Paper  Hangings,  has  added  materially  to  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  even  the  poorest  householders.  What  was  the  state  of 
the  law,  as  regards  the  Press,  when  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  reduction  of  the  Newspaper 
duty  to  one  penny  ?  Not  only  was  the  progress  of  knowledge 
impeded  by  the  high  duty  then  existing,  but  the  law  was  at  once 
odious  and  ineffective.  Prosecutions  were  undertaken — print- 
ing-presses confiscated -*=- prisons  crowded  with  offenders,  who 
derived  from  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  justice  not  only 
the  honours  of  martyrdom,  but  the  rewards  of  successful  spe- 
culation. The  year  following  that  motion,  the  Government, 
having  the  available  surplus,  according  to  the  proposition  it  em* 
braced,  reduced  the  duty  from  fourpence  to  one  penny,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  most  violent  but  subtle  opposition  of  the  Tories, 
headed  by  Sir  C.  Knightly,  and  under  colour  of  substituting  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  upon  tallow  ! ,  With  the  reduction  of  the 
Newspaper  Duty,  ceased  all  the  oppression  and  the  immorality 
of  countless  prosecutions  and  lucrative  imprisonments.  Before 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  motion  after  motion  had  been 
vainly  made  for  equalizing  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  reducing 
the  drawbacks  on  exportation.  Over  and  over  again  had  Mr 
Whitmore  (whose  retirement  from  Parliament  all  well-wishers 
to  BrIIkh  commerce  must  lament,)  urged  the  impolicy  of  the 
existing  duties  on  East  Indian  sugar,  and  their  fatal  conse^ 
queacesto  trade,   to  the  revenue,   and  the  improvement  of 
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tbe  African  race.  Lord  Melbourne's  Government;  was  the  first 
to  grapple  with  these  questions,  so  important  to  commerce* 
It  equalized  the  sugar  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced 
the  drawback,  or  rather  the  bounty,  on  sugar  exported.  It  also 
achieved  an  act  of  tardy  justice  in  favour  of  the  West  Indian  Co-* 
loqies,  which  had  so  long  borne  the  weight  of  the  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  duties ; — a  branch  of  revenue  most  oppressive  in  itself, 
and  misapplied  to  purposes  wholly  foreign  from  those  which  had 
originally  justified  its  introduction.  During  this  Administration, 
not  only  has  perfect  publicity  been  given  to  the  afifuirs  of  the 
Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  so  long  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, but  the  heavy  burden  borne  by  Tin,  (that  earliest  ar* 
tide  of  British  trade,)  has  been  entirely  removed.  What  was 
the  public  feeling  against  the  Pension  List  prior  to  this  Admi- 
nistration ?  what  jobs  did  it  cover  ?  what  jealousy  did  it  create  ? 
The  people,  judging  of  cases  unknown  by  abuses  apparent, 
applied  to  the  whole  list  Lord  Liverpool's  epigrammatic  en- 
dorcement  on  the  Memorial  of  a  certain  noble  marquis, — ^  This 
*  is  too  bad.'  A  committee  was  appointed — an  enquiry  the  most 
searching  took  place,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  indignation  of  the 
Tories — the  whole  case  was  submitted  to  a  fair  tribunal.  The 
principle  on  which  Civil  List  pensions  should  be  hereafter 
granted  was  made  part  of  the  law  itself;  responsibility  to  Par- 
liament, effective  and  immediate,  was  secured ;  and  an  arrange- 
ment founded  on  just  economy  reduced  this  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure  to  less  than  one-half  its  former  amount.  The  com- 
plete success  that  attended  the  treatment  of  this  question,  is  ap- 
parent in  the  complete  satisfaction  it  has  given  to  the  public 
mind.  Since  the  Report  of  the  Pension  List  Committee,  what 
candidate  finds  at  the  hustings  a  popular  grievance  in  pensions — 
now  made  the  fair  rewards  of  intellectual  labour  or  public  ser- 
vice? 

Such  have  been  the  principal  financial  measures  of  the  last  five 
sessions ;  and,  contemporaneously,  the  great  work  of  consolida- 
ting the  Excise  Acts  has  been  steadily  persevered  in ;  wliile  two 
great  operations,  the  West  India  Loan  and  the  Funding  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  have  proved  at  once  the  validity  of  the  public  credit, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  Government  encountered  a 
temporary  obloquy,  from  their  determination  to  secure  to  the 
public  the  most  advantageous  terms.  On  occasions  of  this  nature, 
it  is  easy  to  purchase  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  people* 
It  is  precisely  because,  by  tlie  resolution  of  the  Treasury,  the 
profits  of  the  monied  speculators  were  reduced  to  a  minimum^ 
that  the  chorus  of  applause  which  hailed  the  loans  of  Mr  Pitt, 
subsided  into  an  angry  murmur  against  a  Treasury  that  considered 
itself  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse. 
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Taming  from  these  fitlancial  MeafiureS)  we  gee  effected  by  this 
<  feeble  Government^  others,  w^eh  no  Tory  administration  ever 
felt  itself  endowed  with  the  vigour  and  the  courage  to  propose — 
the  English  Municipal  BiU-^the  English  Titlie  Bill — the  adjust* 
ment  of  Irish  Tithes — the  Irish  Poor  Law  (a  still  mqxe  di^cuk 
question  than  the  English,) — the  Abolition  of  Imprisonment  for 
JJebt  by  Mesne  Process.  Those  Ministers  whose  hands  are  said 
to  be  so  weak,  have  shortened  by  nearly  two  years  the  noviciate 
of  African  liberty  ;  they  have  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Slav^ 
Trade  in  other  countries ;  they  have  prepared  new  paths  for  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  Turkey  and  in  Russia;  they  have  commenced 
for  Literature  negotiations  for  the  greatest  boon  it  can  receive-^ 
an  International  Law  of  Copyright ;  they  have  established  the 
great  principle  of  Popular  Education,  without  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious differences ;  and  they  have  closed  the  last  arduous  session 
(for  we  will  not  narrow  this  boon  by  classing  it  amongst  the 
mere  financial  arrangements,)  with  obtaining^  Jbr  every  class  of  the 
people^  the  commercial^  literary^  and  social  bm^ts  arising  from 
the  cheapest  possible  intercourse  by  correspondence — preceding,^ 
in  this,  the  most  vigorous  and  most  popular  states  in  the  world. 
These  have,  in  four  or  five  years,  been  some  of  the  acts  of  the 
Ministry  charged  with  utter  inefficiency  !  Whether  it  be  much 
or  little,  the  charity  of  the  Opposition  is  to  give  nothing.  They 
remind  us  of  the  story  told  of  Antigonus.  A  Cynic  asked  him 
for  a  drachm  of  silver.  '  Pooh  i'  said  Antigonus,  '  that  is  not  a 
^  present  that  should  come  from  a  king.'  ^  Give  me  then  a  talent.' 
'  Pooh  !'  said  Antigonus,  ^  that's  not  a  present  that  should  go 
^  i(y  a  Cynic/  With  those  who  censure  the  niggard  generosity  of 
others,  there  is  always  the  double  excuse  for  tlieir  own  thrift— 
the  too  much  or  the  too  little. 

We  repeat  it — for  we  will  nail  down  these  facts  upon  the 
memories  of  those  whom  we  address — there  has  not  been  an  abuse 
upon  which  public  opinion  has  been  expressed  with  energy  and 
decision,  of  which  the  reform  has  not  been  either  effected,  or  ad- 
vanced, in  the  nine  years'  administration  of  these  *  Do-nothing 
'  Whigs.'  Look  back  to  the  mock  Parliament  of  Rotten  Bo- 
roughs— it  is  reformed;  to  the  jobbing  Corporate  Oligarchies — 
they  are  opened  to  popular  control ;  to  the  disease  that,  in  ih^ 
banded  mendicancy  of  the  old  Poor  Law>  rotted  away  the  sinews 
of  industry — it  is  healed;  to  the  bar  to  improvement  in*Engliiiii 
tithes — it  is  removed ;  to  the  Rathcormac  butcheries  of  the  Irish 
tithes — they  are  at  an  end ;  to  the  wholesale  famine  of  the  Irish 
peasantry — the  Irish  Poor  Law  opens  an  asylum  to  starvation ; 
to  the  intolerable  grievance  of  a  pension  list  for  titled  paupers — it 
is  reoted  from  the  land  i  to  Colonial  Slavery — it  is  no  more.    On 
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what  abuses,  yet  existing,  are  the  opinions  of  men  attached  to 
popular  rights  the  most  warmly  expressed?  The  coercion  of 
Electors — the  monopoly  of  the  Landowners ; — the  Government 
has  advanced  as  far  in  remedial  measures  as  numerical  force 
will  allow.  The  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  are  Open  questions.  Let  the  people  look  back  when  they 
please  to  the  struggles  of  this  Ministry — it  is  the  people's  ban- 
ner that  floats  above  the  contest — ^it  is  the  people's  cause  that 
has  triumphed,  and  which  yet  animates  to  farther  exertions. 

But  there  are  some  persons  who  persist  in  regarding  only 
what  the  Ministry  has  not  done.  In  vain  we  point  out  to 
them  what  it  has  done.  They  are  worthy  rivals  of  a  certain 
Pere  Londre,  who,  in  a  Register  of  the  times,  thus  recorded 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  : — '  The  battle  of  the  Boyne — Schom^ 

*  berg  is  killed  there  at  the  head  of  the  EnglishJ  Certainly  Schom- 
berg  was  killed  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  his  army  achieved  a 
g^reat  victory.  No  doubt,  in  any  new  edition  of  his  Register, 
the  wof thy  Pere  Londre  would  still  pertinaciously  print — *  The 
^  battle  of  the  Boyne — Schomberg  is  killed  there  at  the  head  of 

*  the  English  ! '  Do  what  you  will  to  explain  the  whole  truth, 
there  ever  are  in  politics  Peres'  Londre  enough  to  dwell  only 
on  the  one  fact  !  Tell  them  all  that  the  Government  has  done, 
and  they  still  persist  in  recording  their  deeds  by  a  reference  to 
something  that  the  Government  has  not  effected.  Ihey  can 
never  allow  the  victory  gained ;  they  can  only  insist  on  their 
Schomberg  killed. 

The  great  questions  not  yet  settled,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
Government,  whatever  the  result,  will  fairly  grapple  with,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session.  We  look  with  sanguine 
expectation  to  their  strengthening  our  colonial  empire,  by  a 
matured  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  constitutional  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Canadas.  In  domestic  reforms,  we  hope  for  an 
efficient  amelioration  in  the  Laws ;  and  we  cannot  here  withhold 
the  expression  of  our  trust  and  belief,  that,  amongst  the  earliest 
measures  laid  before  Parliament,  will  be  one  for  the  better  and 
more  effectual  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

We  make  no  apology  for  entering  at  such  length  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  last  Session,  the  acts  of  Ministers, 
and  the  state  of  Parties.  The  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
aspect  of  the  times  fully  warrant  our  details.  With  the  fate  of 
the  present  Government  rests,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  result  of 
that  most  momentous  experiment  which  the  Whigs  have  been 
the  first  to  make  in  the  history  of  this  country,  namely,  Whether 
Reform  is  to  be  a  PRiNCirLE  of  Opposition  or  of  Admi- 
nistration.    As  yet  they  have  succeeded  in  the  noble  attempt 
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to  enrol  amongst  the  servants  of  the  Crown  the  advocates  and 
champions  of  popular  improvement.  The  struggle  carried  on 
is,  in  fact,  that  between  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  and  those 
most  influenced  by  tlie  habits  and  prejudices  of  aristocratic  po«* 
licy,  (not  scrupling  to  seek  an  alliance  wherever  political  intem- 
perance can  be  found,)  and  a  Ministry  supported  by  the  Com- 
mons and  favoured  by  the  Crown.  In  this  crisis,  we  may  be 
forgiven  if  we  have  too  largely  expressed  that  interest  in  public 
affairs  which  all  men  of  all  parties  must  deeply  feel. 


NO  TE  to  the  Article  on  the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Education, 


H 


AViNG,  since  the  above  article  was  printed,  received  a  copy 
of  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  relative  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  late  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Education,  we  think 
it  may  be  useful  to  make  our  readers  acquainted,  by  means  of 
it,  with  the  Regulations  by  which  the  Council  have  resolved  to 
regulate  the  appropriation  of  the  Grant  for  the  present  year. 
AVe  therefore  here  annex  the  Minute  containing  them. 

*  Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  24th  September  1839. 

'  The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  deliberated  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  effecting  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  vote  of  the 
last  Session.  The  sum  voted  is  L.30,000 ;  the  number  of  appli- 
cations is  already  307  ;  the  number  of  scholars  to  be  educated  in 
the  proposed  schools  is  58,302  ;  and  the  amount  applied  for  is 
L.48,590. 

'  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  observe,  that,  in  a  large  pro- 

Eortion  of  the  applications  now  before  them,  the  memorialists 
ave  commenced,  or  undertaken,  the  erection  of  schoolhouses, 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  pecuniary  assistance  from  her 
Majesty's  Government,  upon  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
were  required  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  resolve  to  be  guided  by  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  Treasury  Minutes,  in  sp  far  as  will  be  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  her  Majesty's  Order  in  Council  of  3d  June  1839. 

*  The  following  Regulations  will  therefore  govern  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sum  intrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  present  year : — 


8S9  y^e. 


<  REGULATIONS. 

<  1.  Every  application  for  a  grant  is  to  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  memorial,  addressed,  *^  To  the  Right  Honourable  the 
*^  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Oouneii  on  Education." 

*  2.  The  Committee  will  consider  the  memorials  in  order, 
according  to  the  dates  at  which  they  have  been  or  shall  be 
received. 

^  3.  The  right  of  inspection  will  be  required  by  the  Committee 
in  all  cases.  Inspectors,  authorized  by  her  Majesty  in  Council, 
will  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  to  visit  schools  to  be  hence- 
forth aided  by  public  money.  The  Inspectors  will  not  interfere 
with  the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  management  of 
the  school,  it  being  their  object  to  collect  facts  and  information, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  their  inspections  to  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

^  4.  Before  any  application  for  aid  shall  be  entertained,  the 
Committee  will  require  to  be  satisfied — by  reference  either  to  tlie 
Inspectors,  or  to  the  National  or  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  or,  if  the  school  be  in  Scotland,  to  some  competent 
authority  there — 

'  Istf  That  the  case  is  deserving  of  assistance. 

*  2d,  That  there  are  no  charitable  or  other  funds  or  endow* 

ments  which  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  grant. 
^  Sd^  That  the  site  of  the  school-house  has  been  obtained 
with  a  good  legal  tenure,  and  that  by  conveyance  to 
trustees  it  has  been  duly  secured  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor. 
^  4^A,  That  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  school  will  be 
efficiently  and  permanently  supported. 

*  5.  The  Committee  will  require  that  every  building,  on  be- 
half of  which  any  application  is  entertained,  shall  be  of  substan- 
tial erection,  ana  that  in  the  plans  thereof  not  less  than  six  square 
feet  be  provided  for  each  child. 

^  6.  AH  recipients  of  grants  will  be  required  to  bind  themselves 
to  submit  to  any  audit  of  their  building  account,  and  to  furnish 
any  reports  of  their  schools  which  the  Committee  of  Council  may 
require. 

*  7.  The  Committee  will  require  that  the  certificate  hereto 
annexed  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicants  and  presented  to  the 
Committee,  before  their  Lordships  will  authorize  the  payment  of 
any  grant  which  may  be  made  to  a  school. 

^  8.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  the  grants  will  be  made  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  School-houses  (exclusive  of  residence  for  master  or 
assistant)  upon  the  following  furthey  conditions :— ^ 


^  lit 9  That  for  every  10s.  to  be  granted  by  the  Committee, 
the  means  of  educating  one  child  (at  least)  shall  be  pro^ 
Yided. 
^  2d,  That  the  amount  of  private  subscription  shall  be  re^ 
ceived,  expended,  and  accounted  for,  before  their  Lord* 
tthips  will  authorize  the  payment  of  the  g^rant. 
^  9.  In  every  application  for  aid  to  the  ereouon  of  a  ScbooU 
house   in    England  or  Wales,  it  must   be  stated  whether  the 
school  is  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  or  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society ;  and  if  the  said  school  be  not  in  con- 
nexion with  either  of  those  societies,  the  Committee  will  not 
entertain  the  case,  unless  some  special  circumstances  be  exhibited 
to  induce  their  Lordships  to  treat  the  case  as  special. 

*  10.  Under  the  head  of  special,  the  following  may  be  in- 
cluded :— : 

*  1*^,  Cases  of  peculiar  urgency  arising  in  poor  and  popu- 

lous places. 

*  2d,  Peculiar  c^ses  in  which  sums  may  be  required  for  the 

aid  and  support  of  existing  schools. 

*  3rf,  Cases  of  schools  in  England  or  Wales,  which  are  not 

connected  with   the   National   or   British   and    Foreign 
Society. 


CERTIFICATE. 


*  We,  the  undersigned,  promoters  of  the  school  at 

hereby  certify,  for  the  information  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education — 

*  Isty  That  the  new  school-house,  in  aid  of  which  your  Lord- 
ships were  pleased  to  grant  L.  ,  is  completed  in  a  satis- 
factory and  workmanlike  manner ;  being  built  of  the  proper 
dimensions,  and  in  all  respects  according  to  the  plan  and  speci- 
fication proposed  to,  and  approved  by,  your  Lordships. 

^  2dy  That  the  amount  of  private  subscription,  specified  in  our 
memorials  to  your  Lordships,  has  been  received,  expended,  and 
accounted  for,  and  that  there  does  not  remain  any  debt,  charge, 
or  claim  of  any  kind  on  account  of  the  building,  except  what 
will  be  liquidated  by  your  Lordships'  grant ;  the  payment  of 
which  is  now  prayed  for. 

<  Sd,  That  the  site  of  the  school-house  has  been  obtained  with 
a  good  legal  tenure,  and  has  been  duly  conveyed  to  trustees,  so 
as  to  secure  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor* 
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<  Athj  That  we  are  >read]r  to  submit  to  any  audit  of  our  ac- 
counts for  building  which  your  Lordships  may  direct ;  to  make 
such  periodical  reports  respecting  the  state  of  our  schools  as 
your  Lordships  may  call  for ;  and  to  admit  your  Lordships'  in- 
spectors, according  to  the  annexed  regulation  marked  A. 

^  In  testimony  whereof,  we  affix  our  signatures,  and  request 
the  payment  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  school  at 
aforesaid. 

^  Signed  and  dated 


REGULATION  A. 

*  The  right  of  inspection  will  be  required  by  the  committee 
in  all  cases.  Inspectors  authorized  by  her  Majesty  in  Council 
will  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  visit  schools  to  be  hence- 
forth aided  by  public  mon^y.  The  inspectors  will  not  interfere 
with  the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  management  of 
the  school,  it  being  their  object  to  collect  facts  and  information, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  their  inspections  to  the  Committee  of 
Council.' 


ERRATA. 

P.  8i  1.  14,  for  Shrewsbury,  and  a  Mr  Johnstone>  read  a  Mr  Johnstone 

of  the  family  of  Westerhall. 
p.  9, 1.  4l>/or  Brosely^  a  little  below  Coalbrookdale,  r^acf  in  Coalbrookdale. 
P.  10, 1.  36>  for  Conan  at  Bewdly,  read  Conan  and  Beauley. 
P.  12, 1.  19,  for  pond  locks,  read  pound  locks. 
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By  Alex.  Shaw.     8vo.     5s. 

Documents  and  Dates  of  Modern  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem.    8vo.     5s. 

Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Practical  Pharmacy.  By  W.  T. 
Brande.     8^0.     I5s. 

Few  Minutes'  Advice  to  Deaf  Persons.     Foolscap.     3s.  6d. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Prodromus ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  First  Principles  of  Reasoning. 
By  Sir  G.  C.  Haughton.     Bvo.     78. 

Thoughts  on  the  Sensibility  of  the  Imagination.     Post  Svo.     5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Black's  British  Atlas.     Parts  IV.  and  V.     Coloured,  Gs. 

EncyclopcBdia  Britannica.     Seventh  Edition,     Part  CXII.     6s. 

Parts  CXXXIII.  to  CXXXVIII.    3s.  each. 

Monthly  Republication  in  full  cloth,  let- 
tered.    Vol.  XI— I.  to  XII— L     IBs.  each. 

My  Adventures  During  the  Late  War.  By  Captain  O'Brien,  R.  N. 
2  vols.  870.     1/.  Bs. 

Thiry-six  Years  of  a  Seafaring  Life.     By  an  Old  Quarter-Master. 

Bvo.     8s.  6d. 

Tea ;  its  Effects,  Moral  and  Medicinal.     By  G.  G.  Sigmund,  M.D. 

Foolscap.     5s.  .  t>     tr 

On  the  Enlisting,  Discharging,  and  Pensioning  of  Soldiers.     By  H. 

Marshall.     8v6.    7s.  6d. 

Outlines, of  Analogical  Philosophy.     By  G.  Field.     2  vols.  Svo. 

II.  lOs. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  1B14  to  1839.     Bvo.     IL 
A  Paper  of  Tobacco.     By  Joseph  Fume.     Foolscap.     48. 6d. 
Hartley's  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant's  Companion.     Second  Edition. 

Foolscap.     5s.  ,  t^  ,.  . 

Remarks  on  Shooting,  in  Verse.     By  W.  Watt.     Second  Edition. 

]2mO.      58.  '  cy     HA 

Advice  to  a  Young  Gentleman  on  Entering  Society.     ISmo.     2s.  od. 
Traverse  Tables.    By  Captain  J.  T.  Boileau.    Royal  Bvo.    Bs.  6d. 
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Maxims,  Morals,  and  Golden  Rules.     Foolscaptf    is* 

Philosophy  of  Common  Sense*    dimo*    28. 

Tournaments  ;  or,  the  Days  of  Chivalry.     Square*    8«.  6d« 

The  Death  of  an  Angel,  and  other  Pieces.      By  J.  P.  F*  Richter. 
Translated  by  A.  Kenney.     Post  8vo.     9s. 
.    The  Poultry-Yard.     By  Peter  BoswelK     ISmo.    fis.  6d. 

A  Manual  for  Mechanics'  Institutions.  (Published  under  the  Super* 
intendence  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge.)  Post  Bvo. 
5s. 

Walton's  Angler.  By  Nicolas.  YoL  11.  Imperial  6tO)  3/«  6b«  India 
proofs,  5/.  lis. 

Critical  and  Miscellftneous  Essays.  By  T.  Carlyle*  4  yola*  post  8yo. 
2/.  2s. 

The  Game  of  Billiards  Scientifically  Explained.  By  Edward  Kent- 
field.    Folio.     21. 2s. 

Gilbert's  Wonders  of  the  World.     By  H.  Inca.    4to.     10s. 

Tables  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Estates.  By  J«  Bright*  Post 
8to.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Challenge  to  Phrenologists.     Foolscap.     5s. 

Deschapelle's  Treatise  on  Whist.     Part  I L    Laws.     Post  8ro.    8s. 

The  Ladies'  Knittiug  and  Netting  Book.  Second  Series.  ISmo. 
4s.  6d. 

NATURAL  ttlSTOR-X. 

A  History  of  British  Reptiles.  By  Professor  Bell.  Wtth  Nnmeronl 
Illustrations.     8vo,  8s.  6d.     Royal  8to,  178.     Imperial  8fo,  1/.  5s.  6d. 

Instructions  for  Collecting  British  and  Foreign  Insects.  By  A.  Ing- 
pen.     18mo.    3s. 

The  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles.  By  W. 
Swainson,  Esq.     2  vols,  foolscap  8yo.     12s. 

Audubon^s  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  America.     8ro.     12s. 

Journal  of  Researches  into  Geology  and  Natural  History.  By  C. 
Darwin.     Royal  8ro.     18s. 

The  Zoology  of  Captain  Beechy*6  Voyage  to  the  Pacific.  With  47 
coloured  Plates.     4to.     5/.  5s. 

Recreations  in  Geology.     By  R.  M.  Zornlin.     Foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

Jardine's  British  Salmonidse.     Part  I.     Folio.     8/.  Ss. 

H.  W.  Dewhurst's  Natural  History  and  Management  of  the  Silk- 
worm.    18mo.     28. 6d. 

Murray's  Memoir  on  the  Diamond.    Second  Edition.     I2mo.     5s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Equations.  By  the  itev.  R.  Murphy* 
(Library  of  Useful  Knowledge^     8ro.     4s. 

T.  Kentish's  Treatise  on  a  Case  of  Instruments  and  on  th«  Slide  Rule. 
12mo.    Ss. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANC£S. 

Temptation  ;  or,  a  Wife's  Perils.    3  yols.  post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 
Sketches  of  Married  Life.     By  Mrs  Follen.     12mo.     3s«  6d. 
Kyd^  the  Bucanler.    S  vols,  post  8vo.     \L  Is* 
Hamilton  King.     By  the  Old  Sailor.     %f  toIs.  post  Bro.     1^.  lis.  6d. 
Fardorougha,  the  Miser.     By  W.  Carleton.     Post  8f  o.     lOs.  6d. 
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Tales  for  the  Common  People.    By  H.  More.    32mo.    28.  6d. 

Stories  for  Persons  of  the  Middle  Ranks.     By  H.  More.     2s.  6d« 

Neele's  Romances  of  History,  &c.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 
.   The  Courtier ;  or  the  Days  of  Charles  II.    By  Mrs  Gore.    3  rqjs. 
post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Confessions  of  a  Thug.  By  Captain  M.  Taylor.  3  vols,  post  Sro. 
IL  lis.  6d. 

Morton  of  Morton's  Hope;  an  Antohiography.  3  vols,  post  8to. 
1/.  lis.  6d. 

Little  Pedlington  and  the  Pedlingtonians.     By  J.  Poole.     2  vols,  post 
870.     IZ.  Is. 
.    The  Duke,  a  Novel.    By  Mrs  Grey.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     IL  lis.  6d. 

Alfred  de  Rosann.     By  £.  W.  M.  Reynolds.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Romance  of  Real  Life.  By  Miss  Burney.  3  vols,  post  8yo. 
U.  lls.6d. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Standard  Library :  Poetry.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Poems.  Translated  from  Schiller* 
8vo.    5s. 

Fruits  of  Reflection ;  a  Discursive  Poem.    8vo.    4s. 

Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.   By  T.  Percy.  Royal  8vo.  8s,  6d. 

The  Last  Man,  a  Poem.     By  E.  Wallace.     8vo.    6s. 

Hymns,  Translated  from  the  Parisian  Breviary.  By  the  Author  of 
<  The  Cathedral.'     18mo.     58.  6d. 

T.  J.  Ausley*s  Poems.     Third  Edition.     12mo.    6s. 

Poems,  now  first  collected.     By  Lord  Leigh.    Foolscap.     7s. 

Polynesia ;  or,  Missionary  Trials  and  Triumphs  in  the  South  Seas ;  a 
Poem.    Post  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Ystradffin,  a  Descriptive  Poem.     By  Mrs  Bowen.     Post  8vo.     7s. 

Two  Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband*  (Two  Plays.)  By  N.  P. 
.Willis.    8vo.    8s. 

Blindness,  a  Poem.     By  A.  Park.     Post  8vo.     10s. 

The  Jewel ;  Poems  selected  by  T.  Sloper.     12mo.     68. 

The  Visionary.  Canto  III.    By  Lady  Stuait  Wortley.   Post  8vo.   78. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  W.  Cowper.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 
8vo.     148. 

Hon.  R.  Talbot*s  Goethe's  Faust.  Second  Edition.  .  German  and 
English.     8vo.     18s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Lewis  Gljrn  Cothi.    8vo.     158. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queen.    Royal  8vo,     9s. 

Days  of  Marlborough,  and  other  Poems.     By  J.  King.     12mo.    4s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

StStephen's;  or,  Pencillings  of  Politicians.     By  Mask,     8vo.     6s. 

The  Jotting-Book ;  a  Political  and  Literary  Experiment.  By  an 
Amateur.     Post  8vo.    58. 

Des  Idees  Napoleoniennes.  Par  Le  Prince  Napoleon  Louis  Bona- 
parte.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Sir  H.  Cavendish's  Report  of  Debates  on  Canada  in  1774.    Svo.    lOs. 

Poverty,  Mendicity,  and  Crime.  Compiled  from  W.  A.  Miles's  Re- 
port to  the  Hquse  of  Lords.    8vo.    58. 
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Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  By  Marshal  Marmont.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  Sir  F.  Smith.     8ro.     128. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners.    8vo.    48. 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy.  By  Mrs  Marcet.  12mo* 
7s.  6d. 

Anstraliana ;  Thoughts  on  Conyict  Management.  By  Captain  Mac-* 
onochie.    8vo.    58. 

Essays  on  Government.     8vo.    5s. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Christian  Literature,  First  Series,  containing — 1.  Taylor's  Holy 
Living ;  2.  Taylor's  Holy  Dying ;  3.  Witherspoon  on  Regeneration ; 
4.  Boston's  Crook  in  the  Lot ;  5.  Leslie's  Method  with  the  Deists ; 
6.  Watson's  Apologies  for  Christianity  and  the  Bible ;  7.  Chandler's 
Reasons  for  being  a  Christian  ;  8.  West  on  the  Resurrection  ;  9.  Sher- 
lock's Trial  of  the  Witnesses  ;  10.  Guild's  Moses  Unveiled,  and  Har- 
mony of  the  Prophets.  In  a  handsome  volume,  medium  8vo.  Price 
12s.  6d. 

Reply  to  Turton  on  the  Eucharist.    By  N.  Wiseman,  D.D.    8vo.    6s« 

Illustrations  of  Faith.     By  Rev.  J.  Cormach.     ISmo.     2s. 

Lectures  on  the  Jews.  By  Ministers  of  the  Scotch  Church,  12mo« 
48.  6d. 

The  People's  Library  of  Select  Christian  Authors.    Imperial  8vo.    8s. 

Parables.     By  F.  A.  Krummacher,  D.D.     Foolscap.     3s.  6d. 

Church,  Pastors,  Patrons;  or  the  Establishment.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Cole.     12mo.     4s.  Gd. 

Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  a  Christian.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Gregory.     12mo.     48. 

Literal  Translation  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation.     8vo.     12s. 

Course  of  Nature  on  Principles  of  Analogy.    By  F.  Valpy.    12mo.    5s. 

Protestant's  Manual ;  Sermons  and  Tracts  on  the  Popish  Controversy. 
Edited  by  Cochrane.     Vol.  I.     12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Disci  Mori ;  Learn  to  Die.  By  C.  Sutton,  D.D.  (A  Reprint.) 
18mo.     3s.  6d. 

Memorials  of  a  Departed  Friend.     12mo.     New  Edition.     68. 

Discourses  on  Various  Subjects.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Parry.     12mo.     5s. 

Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Hezekiah.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Nicholson.     Foolscap.     38. 6d. 

Five  Sermons  preached  at  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook. 
Second  Edition.    3s. 

Cheap  Riches  ;  choice  Selections  from  Divines.    32mo.     2s. 

Calvary ;  or  the  Cross  of  Christ.    By  M.  Daniell.    Post  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Dr  Salomon's  Jewish  Sermons.  Translated  by  Miss  Goldsmid.  8vo. 
7«.  6d. 

Sabbath  Musings  and  Every  Day  Scenes.     Foolscap.     6s. 

Forty  Sermons.     By  Rev.  R.  Cattermole.    8vo.     16s. 

The  First  Communion.     By  F.  S.  Parker.     12mo.     2s. 

Dr  F.  W.  Krummacher's  Eight  Sermons  on  the  Canticles.  Second 
Series.     18mo.     2s« 

Burgh  on  the  Revelations.     Fourth  Edition.     12mo.     7s. 

Bible  Gems.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart.    2  vols.  12mo«     1/.  Is* 
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.  An  ExpoBtalatory  Addreis  to  the  Methodisti  of  Irdaud.     By  J. 
Walker.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 

Richard  Hooker  s  Works.     2  roll.  670.     188. 
,  Cobbin*8  Condensed  Commentary  on  the  Bible.     Second  Edition. 
Imperial  8vo.     1/.  IBs. 

>  The  Fountain  of  Life*     By  the  Rev.  T.  Jones  of  Creaton.     12mo. 
4s.  6d. 

Library  of  Scottish  Divines.     Binning.     Vol.  L     18mo.    58. 

Delineations  of  Scripture  Characters,  by  Mrs  F.  Montgomerie.  With 
Preface,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Beamish.     Foolscap.     4s. 

Local  Preacher's  and  Home  Missionary's  Assistant.  By  a  Christian 
Minister.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

Treasures  of  Truth  ;  a  Selection  of  Moral  and  Sacred  Prose.  d2mo. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Cloud  of  Witnesses  ;  a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  J*  S. 
M.  Anderson.     Vol.  I.     8yo.     lOs.  6d. 

First  Principles  of  Religion.  New  Edition.  Revised  by  Hon.  Mrs 
J.Talbot.     Idmo.    2s. 

The  Clergyman's  Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick.  By  W.  Paley, 
D*D.     18mo.    58. 

Gideon,  the  Mighty  Man  of  Valour.    8vo.     lOs. 

The  God  of  Providence  the  God  of  the  Bible.  By  A.  Carson.  18mo. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Minister  of  Andonse.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Mowes.     Foolscap.    4s. 

Dr  S.  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism.     8vo.     14s. 

Christ  the  Way,  &o.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  Brown.  New  Edition. 
12mo.     4s.  6d. 

Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By  A.  Bonnet.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Hare.     Foolscap.     48. 

Revi  J.  Angus's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Voluntary  System.    Post  8vo.    6s. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  Romanism.  Preached  at  Liverpool.  12mo. 
7s.  6d* 

Sermons,  Preached  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.    By  W.  Cogswell.     8vo. 

128. 

Sermons,  Preached  in  India.     By  J.  Bateman.     12mo.     5s. 

Short  Essays,  in  Verse,  on  Sacred  Subjects.  By  R.  Bartley*  Post 
8vo.     3s. 

The  Scheme  of  Prophecy ;  an  Exposition  of  Daniel.    Foolsc.    48.  6d. 

Holy  Thoughts.     32mo.     Is.  6d. 

J.  Rogers's  Attempt  to  Liberate  Christianity  from  Popery.  12mo. 
7s.  66. 

The  Vanity  of  the  World.    By  Bishop  Hopkins.     l8mo.     Is.  6d. 

Pastor's  Gift  to  His  Parish  Families ;  Helps  to  Prayer.  By  Dr  G. 
Burns.     Foolscap.     Is.  6d. 

Quarles's  Divine  Emblems.     New  Edition.     12mo.     10s.  6d. 

Family  Prayers  for  a  Week.    By  C.  M.  P.     18mo.     Is. 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  J.  Thomson.   12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.     Second  Edition.     Foolscap.     6s. 

Jethro  :  Lay  Agency  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Grospel  among  our  Home 
Population.     Post  8vo.    5s. 
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Oaf  Cottntty :  S(riritiial  DestitntioH  of  Eoglnd.  Bf  Dr  J*  M»tbe- 
800.     Post  8vo.     4s. 

Sftturdajr  Cvenin^.     Ftfth  Edition.     FoolMJflp.     6$. 

Prayers.     By  the  Rer.  H.  Allen.     18mo.     2$.  6d, 

Hoo.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Percer&rs  Apdogy  for  Apo«tolie«)  SiicOMtion. 
Foolscap.     6s. 

Rer.  H.  8tebUfig*8  Sermons.     VoKL    NetrEditioD^.  l2mo,    Sa. 

Jomiial  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolffs    8vo.     Ids. 

Plain  Sermons.  By  the  Hon«  and  Ren  C.  C.  Percetral.  VoL  III. 
12mo.     4s. 

The  Festirak  of  the  Lord,  as  Celebrated  by  the  Children  of  Israel. 
ISmo.     2s.  6d. 

An  Apology  for  Cathedral  Service,     Post  8to.     88« 

Archdeacon  Berens*8  History  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Charch  of 
England.     12mo.    59. 

Sermons,  on  Important  Subjects.  By  the  Rey«  C.  0«  Finney.  Idino. 
Ss.  6d. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tinterne,  and  Its  Vicinity.     By  W.  H.  Thomas.     I2mo.    Ss.  6d. 
Manchester  as  it  is.     18mo.     49. 

History  and  Topography  of  Ashbonm.  With  Illaatrations.  dfo,  lis. 
Large  papef,  198- 

Heam's  Gnide  to  Salisbury.     12mo.     2s. 

Guide  to  Peterborough  Cathedral.     12mo«    fls.  6d« 

The  HistOty  and  Antiquities  of  Newbury  and  ita  Environs*     Bvo. 

148. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  Emigrant's  Friend  t  Canada*    By  Ellik  Rosier*     18mo.    Ss. 

The  Scottish  Land  Tourist's  Guide.     S2mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Vectis  Directory;  of,  Isle  of  Wight  General  Guide.  I2mo, 
Ss.  6d. 

Black's  Economical  Tourist ;  Scotland.     ISmo.     8s.  6d« 

Hand-Book  for  Tourists  and  Residents  in  Bolgittin.  By  H.  Addison. 
18mo,    5s. 

The  Rhine  ^  Legend!,  Traditions,  &o*  kt.  $  Cologne  to  Mains.  By 
J.  Snowe.    2  vols.  8vo.     I/.  12s. 

The  Great  Western,  Cheltenham  and  Great  Western,  and  Bristol  and 
Eiteter  Railway  Gnide.    By  J.  Wyld.     12mo.    4s. 

The  Croydon  Railway.     With  Map  and  Views.     18rao.    2s. 

Palack's  Residence  in  New  Zealand.    New  Edition.   2  yoIs.  Syo.    16s. 

Three  Months  in  the  Notth.     By  J.  Downes.     12mo.    ds. 

Letters  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  fiy  an  Autumn  Tourist.  12mo. 
.5b. 

The  Wild  Sports  of  Bottthetn  Africa.  By  Captain  W.  C.  Harris. 
Post  8yo.     10s.  6d. 

Emipa  Roberts's  East  India  Voyager.    Post  8>ro.    76. 6d. 

Travels  in  Western  India.  By  the  late  Lieutenani^Colonel  James 
Tod.    4to.     8^  13s.  6d. 

An  Analysis  of  One  Mnndt«d  Voyages  to  and  ft^tti  Iii4lia»  China,  &c. 
By  H.  Wise.     Royal  8to.     I4s. 
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Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Sinde.  By  Dr  J.  Bams.  Fools- 
cap.    6s. 

Egypt ;  a  Familiar  Description  of  tbe  Land,  People,  and  Produce,  with 
Map,  &c.     Foolscap.    7s. 

Guide  to  Italy.  By  M.  Valery.  Translated  by  C.  E.  Clifton.  Post  8vo. 
16s. 

Claridge's  Guide  down  the  Danube.     Second  Edition.     12mo.     8s. 

Sketches  of  a  Missionary's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Syria,  West  Africa,  &c. 
By  R.  M,  Macbrair.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Black's  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland.     Foolscap.     78. 

A  Summer  Day  at  Hampton  Court.     By  E.  Jesse.     Foolscap.    58. 

Wanderings  in  Germany,  &c.     By  E.  Wilkey.     8fo.     Ss. 

Fitzroy  and  King's  Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.  2  vols. 
With  an  Appendix.     2/.  IBs. 

Ireland,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious.  By  Gustavo  de  Beaumont. 
2  vols.     Post  Svo.     1/.  Is. 

Six  Years'  Residence  in  the  Australian  Provinces,  ending  in  1839.  By 
W.  Mann.     12mo.     12s. 
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Art.  I.— 7%6  Life  of  Robert  Lord  Clive  ;  collected  from  the 
Family  Papers^  communicated  by  the  Earl  of  Powis.  By 
Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  K.CB*  3  vols. 
8vo.     London :     1836. 

TIT^E  have  always  thought  it  strange,  that  while  the  Tiistory 
^^  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America  is  familiarly  known 
to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  great  actions  of  our  country- 
men in  the  East  should,  even  among  ourselves,  excite  little 
interest.  Every  schoolboy  knows  who  imprisoned  Montezuma, 
and  who  strangled  Atabalipa.  But  we  doubt  whether  one 
in  ten,  even  among  English  gentlemen  of  highly  cultivated 
minds,  can  tell  who  won  the  battle  of  Buxar,  who  perpetrated 
the  massacre  of  Patna,  whether  Surajah  Dowlah  ruled  in  Oude 
or  in  Travancore,  or  whether  Holkar  was  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mus- 
sulman. Yet  the  victories  of  Cortes  were  gained  over  savages 
who  had  no  letters,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals, 
who  had  not  broken  in  a  single  animal  to  labour,  who  wielded 
no  better  weapons  than  those  which  could  be  made  out  of 
sticks,  flints,  and  fish-bones,  who  regarded  a  horse-soldier  as 
a  monster  half  man  and  half  beast,  who  took  a  harquebusier  for 
a  sorcerer,  able  to  scatter  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  skies. 
The  people  of  India,  when  we  subdued  them,  were  ten  times 
{^  numerous  as  the  vanquished  Americans,  and  were  at  the  same 
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time  quite  as  highly  civilized  as  the  victorious  Spaniards.  They 
had  reared  cities  larger  and  fairer  than  Saragossa  or  Toledo,  and 
buildings  more  beautiful  and  costly  than  the  cathedral  of  Seville. 
They  could  show  bankers  richer  than  the  richest  firms  of  Barce- 
lona or  Cadiz,  viceroys  whose  ;Bpleiidour  far  surpassed  that  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  myriads  of  cavalry  and  long  trains  of  artillery 
which  would  have  astonished  the  Great  Captain.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  that  every  Englishman  who  tal^es  any  interest  in  any 
part  bf  history  i^onld  ob  curious  id  kiloW  hi^  ft  nahdful  df  his 
countrymen,  separated  from  their  home  by  an  immense  ocean, 
subjugated,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one  of  the  greatest 
empires  in  the  world.  Yet,  unless  we  greatly  err,  this  subject 
is,  to  most  readers,  ribi;  oilly  ihsipid,  bdt  positively  distasteful. 

PeAaps  the  fault  lies  partly  with  the  historians.  Mr  Mill's 
book,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  great  and  rare  merit,  is  not 
sufficiently  animated  and  picturesque  to  attract  those  who  read  for 
amusement.  Orme,  inferior  to  no  English  historian  in  style 
and  power  of  paintings  is  &inute  evten  to  tediousness.  In  one 
volume  he  allots,  on  an  average,  a  closely-printed  quarto  page 
to  the  events  of  every  forty-eight  hours.  The  consequence  is, 
that  his  narrative,  though  one  of  the  most  authentic,  and  one  of 
the  ^[n(J&t' finely  writteri  in  our  kn^udge^  has  never  be^n  verjr 
popular,  and  is  ndw  Scarcely  ever  read. 

.  We  feajt  that  Sir  John  Malcolih's  vdlumes  will  not  much 
attract  those  readers  whom  Orme  and  Mill  have  rfepelled.  The 
materials  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  late  Lord  Powis,  were  in- 
deed of  great  value.  But  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  been 
very  skilfully  worked  up.  It  wouldj  however,  be  unjust  to 
criticise  with  severity  a  work  which,  if  the  author  had  Mvfed  td 
complete  and  revise  itj  would  probably  have  beeh  improved  by 
condensation,  and  by  a  better  arrangement;  We  are  mdre  dis- 
posed to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  expressing  our  gratitude  to 
the  noble  family  td  which  the  public  owes  so  much  useM  and 
curious  information^ 

The  eSe6t  of  the  bdok,  eveti  when  We  make  the  laigest  allow- 
ance for  the  partiality  of  ttiose  who  have  furnished,  And  of  those 
who  have  digested  the  materials^  is,  on  the  whole,  greatly 
to  raise  the  chardctfer  of  Lord  Clive.  We  are  far  indeed  frohi 
i^ympathizing  i^ith  Sir  Johii  Malcolm,  whose  love  pdsses  the 
love  of  biographerd^  and  who  can  see  nothing  but  wisddm  and 
justice  in  the  actions  of  his  idol.  But  we  dre  at  leJist  equally 
far  from  concurring  in  the  severe  judgment  of  Mr  Mill,  who 
seems  to  us  to  show  less  discrimination  in  his  accdiiht  of  ClivBj 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  valuable   wbrk.      Clivej   like 

most  men  who  are  born  mth  strong  passions^  and  tried  by  BtJrong 
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temptatidHS)  icoinmitted  great  ifaultd.  Bat  lerery  petnbn  tt^hd 
takes  a  fkir  and  enlightened  view  of  his  whble  career  must  admits 
that  bur  islani)^  so  fertile  iii  hieroes  arid  stat^meb^  has  Se^roiely 
ever  produced  a  than  more  truly  grekt  either  in  arms  bt  itt  totmcil; 

The  Clives  had  been  Settled,  evet  sihcfe  the  tWfelfth  behtury^ 
on  an  estate  of  no  great  value,  neat  Marlcet-Draytbii,  in  Shrbp^ 
shire.  In  tlie  reign  of  George  the  First,  this  ihodi&rate  but 
ancient  inheritance  was  possessed  by  Mr  Richard  Clive,  whd 
seems  to  have  been  a  plain  man  of  no  great  tact  dr  capacity.  He 
had  been  bred  to  thb  laW^  and  divided  his  time  betwlseil  pro- 
fessibnal  business  and  the  avbcatiori&  bf  a  small  propriietor.  He 
married  a  lady  from  MancheStei-j  bf  the  naihe  of  Gaskill^  andl 
became  the  father  bf  a  viery  numerbUd  family.  His  bldest  i^on; 
RobeJ-t,  thb  founded  bf  the  British  empire  in  India,  wdis  born  ab 
the  old  seat  bf  his  ahcestorS  on  the  29th  of  Septembier  1725. 

Some  liheamfents  of  th^  character  bf  the  man  Were  fearly  dis- 
cerned in  the  child.  Theire  i-emiih  letttets  Written  by  his  rela- 
tions when  h^  Was  iii  his  seventh  year ;  ahd  from  these  it  appearift 
that,  even  at  that  early  age,  his  strbtig^  will,  and  hid  fiery  passions; 
sustained  by  a  constitutional  intrepidity  whiich  Sometimes  seemed 
hardly  compatible  with  soundness  bf  mind,  had  bfegUri  to  causi 
great  uheasiiiess  to  the  family.  *  Fighting,'  says  biie  of  his 
uncles,  *  to  which  he  is  out  of  measure  addicted j  gives  hid  temper 

*  feuch  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he  flies  out  on  every 

*  tri&ing  bccdsion.'  The  old  people  of  the  lieighbburhood  still 
i-emember  tb  have  heard  from  their  parents  hoW  Bob  Clive 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  Steeple  of  Market-Draytonj 
and  with  what  terror  the  inhabitants  saw  him  seated  oh  a  stone 
spout  neat  the  summit.  They  also  relate  how  he  formed  all  the 
good-for-tiothing  lads  of  the  town  into  a  kind  of  predatory  army, 
and  compelled  the  shopkeepers  tb  submit  to  a  tribute  of  apples 
and  nalfpence,  in  consideration  of  which  he  guaranteed  the  secu- 
rity of  their  wihdows.  He  was  sent  froih  school  tb  school,  making 
very  little  progress  in  his  learning,  arid  gaining  for  himself  every 
where  the  character  of  an  exceedifagly  naughty  boy.  Otie  of 
his  mastfers,  it  iS  feaid,  was  sagacioUs  enough  to  proJ)hesy  that 
the  idle  lad  would  make  a  gteat  figure  iii  the  world.  But  the 
general  bpinibii  sieems  to  haVe  been,  that  poor  Rbbfert  Was  a  dunce^ 
if  not  a  reprbbate.  His  fahiily  expected  nothing  good  frbm 
such  slender  parts  and  such  a  headstt-btig  iehiper.  It  i&  nbk 
strange^  therefore,  thai  fchdsy  gladly  accepted  for  hini,  When  he 
Was  in  his  eighteenlh  yfeat,  a  writership  in  the  sfervicb  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  shipped  him  off  to  make  a  fortune  or 
to  die  of  a  fievfer  at  Madras. 

Far  different  were  the  prospects  of  Clire  from  those  of  the 
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youtlis  whoi^  tte  East  India  College  now  annually  sends  to  the 
jPresidencies  of  our  Asiatic  empire.  The  Company  was  then 
purely  a  trading  corporation.  Its  territory  consisted  of  a  few 
square  miles,  for  which  rent  was  paid  to  the  native  governments.* 
Its  troops  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  man  the  batteries 
of  three  or  four  ill-constructed  forts,  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  protection  of  the  warehouses.  The  natives,  who  composed 
a  considerable  part  of  these  little  garrisons,  had  not  yet  been 
trained  in  the  discipline  of  Europe,  and  were  armed,  some  with 
swords  and  shields,  some  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  business 
of  the  servant  of  the  Company  was  not,  as  now,  to  conduct  the 
judicial,  financial,  and  diplomatic  business  of  a  great  country,  but 
to  take  stock,  to  make  advances  to  weavers,  to  ship  cargoes,  and 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  private  traders  who  dared  to  in- 
fringe the  monopoly.  The  younger  clerks  were  so  miserably 
paid,  that  they  could  scarcely  subsist  without  incurring  debt ; 
the  elder  enriched  themselves  by  trading  on  their  own  account ; 
and  those  who  lived  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  service,  often  ac- 
pumulated  considerable  fortunes. 

.  Madras,  to  which  Clive  had  been  appointed,  was,  at  this  time, 
perhaps  the  first  in  importance  of  the  Company's  settlements* 
In  the  preceding  century,  Fort  St  George  had  arisen  on  a 
barren  spot,  beaten  by  a  raging  surf;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  town,  inhabited  by  many  thousands  of  natives,  had  sprung* 
up,  as  towns  spring  up  in  the  East,  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
prophet's  gourd.  There  were  already  in  the  suburbs  many  white 
villas,  each  surrounded  by  its  garden,  whither  the  wealthy  agents 
of  the  Company  retired,  after  the  labours  of  the  desk  and  the 
warehouse,  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  which  springs  up  at  sunset 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  habits  of  these  mercantile 
grandees  appear  to  have  been  more  profuse,  luxurious,  and 
ostentatious,  than  those  of  the  high  judicial  and  political  func- 
tionaries who  have  succeeded  them.  But  comfort  was  far  less 
understood.  Many  devices  which  now  mitigate  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life,  were  unknown.  There 
was  far  less  intercourse  with  Europe  than  at  present.  The  voyage 
by  the  Cape,  which  in  our  time  has  often  been  performed  within 
tnree  months,  was  then  very  seldom  accomplished  in  six,  and 
was  sometimes  protracted  to  more  than  a  year.  Consequently  the 
Anglo-Indian  was  then  much  more  estranged  from  his  country, 
much  more  an  oriental  in  his  tastes  and  liabits,  and  much  less 
fitted  to  mix  in  society  after  his  return  to  Europe,  than  the 
Anglo-Indian  of  the  present  day. 

Within  the  fort  and  its  precincts,  the  English  governors  exer- 
cised, by  permission  of  the  native  rulers,  an  extensive  authority. 
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But  they  had  never  dreamed  of  claiming  independent  power. 
The  surrounding  country  was  governed  oy  the  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  a  deputy  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  commonly 
called  the  Nizam,  who  was  himself  only  a  deputy  of  the  mighty 
prince  designated  by  our  ancestors  as  the  Great  Mogul.  Those 
names,  once  so  august  and  formidable,  still  remain.  There 
is  still  a  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  who  lives  on  a  pension  allowed 
to  him  by  the  Company,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province 
which  his  ancestors  ruled.  There  is  still  a  Nizam,  whose 
capital  is  overawed  by  a  British  cantonment,  and  to  whom  a 
British  resident  gives,  under  the  name  of  advice,  commands  which 
are  not  to  be  disputed.  There  is  still  a  Mogul,  who  is  permit- 
ted to  play  at  holding  courts  and  receiving  petitions,  but  who 
has  less  power  tp  help  or  hurt  than  the  youngest  civil  servant  of 
the  Company. 

Clive's  voyage  was  unusually  tedious  even  for  that  age.  The 
ship  remained  some  months  at  the  Brazils,  where  the  young  ad- 
venturer picked  up  some  knowledge  of  Portuguese,  and  spent  all 
his  pocket-money.  He  did  not  arrive  in  India  till  more  than  a 
year  after  he  had  left  England.  His  situation  at  Madras  was 
most  painful.  His  funds  were  exhausted.  His  pay  was  small. 
He  had  contracted  debts.  He  was  wretchedly  lodged — no  small 
calamity  in  a  climate  which  can  be  rendered  tolerable  to  an 
European  only  by  spacious  and  well-placed  apartments.  He  had 
been  furnished  witn  letters  of  recommendation  to  a  gentleman 
who  might  have  assisted  him  ;  but  when  he  landed  at  Fort  St 
George  he  found  that  this  gentleman  had  sailed  for  England. 
His  shy  and  haughty  disposition  withheld  him  from  introoucing 
himself.  He  was  several  months  in  India  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  single  family.  The  climate  affected  his  health 
and  spirits.  His  duties  were  of  a  kind  ill  suited  to  his  ardent  and 
daring  character.  He  pined  for  his  home,  and  in  his  letters  to 
his  relations  expressed  his  feelings  in  language  softer  and  more 
pensive  than  we  should  have  expected,  from  the  waywardness  of 
his  boyhood,  or  from  the  inflexible  sternness  of  his  later  years, 

*  I  have  not  enjoyed,'  says  he,   ^  one  happy  day  since  I  left  my 

*  native  country.*    And  again,  *  I  must  confess,  at  intervals,  when 

*  I  think  of  my  dear  native  England,  it  affects  me  in  a  very  par- 

*  ticular  manner If  I  should  be  so  far  blest  as  to  revisit  again 

*  my  own  country,  but  more  especially  Manchester,  the  centre  of 

*  all  my  wishes,  all  that  I  could  hope  or  desire  for  would  be  pre- 

*  sented  before  me  in  one  view.' 

One  solace  he  found  of  the  most  respectable  kind.  The 
Governor  possessed  a  good  library,  and  permitted  Clive  to  have 
access  to  it.     The  young  man  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to 
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reading,  and  acquired  at  this  tjine  ftlmost  all  the  ^cnowledgfi  p£ 
Ko^ks  tpat  h9  eye^  possessed.  A^  a  boy  he  had  pecr\  toQ  '}o[e,  as 
Si  Riai(  he  sooq  bpcame  toq  busy,  for  Ut^Tary  pursuits. 

But  Ipither  cltmE^t^,  nor  poverty,  nor  8tu(Jy,  i(o^  \h^  sorrows  of 
ft  hoipesick  exile,  coiild  tame  the  desperate  audacity  of  his  spirit. 
^e  behayed  to  hjs  official  superiors  i 
pchoflloiastcra)  pnd  was  several  tinies  ir 
tipn.  Tivice,  while  residing  in  th 
attenipted  to  destroy  himself;  and  twici 
ped  at  hia  own  head  failed  to  go  off. 
said,  affected  him  as  a  similar  escape  a 
satisfying  himself  that  the  pistol  tvas  r 
forth  into  aq  exclamation,  that  surely 
thing  great. 

Ahout  this  time  an  event  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to  destroy 
all  his  hopes  iq  life,  suddenly  opened  before  him  ^  pew  path  to 
pminen^e.  Europe  had  been,  during  some  yearSi  distracted  by 
|he  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  George  II.,  was  the  steady 
^lly  of  Maria  T'leresa.  The  housp  of  Bourbon  took  the  opposite 
BJde.  Though  Epgland  was  even  then  the  first  of  maritime  powers, 
she  wag  not,  as  she  has  since  become,  more  than  a  match  on  the 
sea  for  all  the  iiatioos  of  tl^e  yqrld  together ;  and  she  found  it 
ditBcultto  maiiitain  a  contest  against  the  united  navies  of  France 
and  Spain.  In  the  eastern  seas  France  obtained  th^  ascendency. 
Labourflonnais,  gorernor  of  Mauritius,  a  m^n  of  eminent  talents 
and  virtues,  coifducted  an  expedition  to  the  coutinei^t  of  India, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  British  ^^^^ — landed,  assembled 
an  army,  appeared  before  Madras,  and  compelled  the  town  and 
■  fort  to  capitulate.  The  keys  were  delivered  up;  the  french 
colours  were  displayed  on  Fort  St  George;  and  the  contents  o^ 
the  Company'^  warehouses  ^ere  seized  as  prize  pf  ^ar  by  the 
conquerors.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  ci(pitulation  that  the 
English  inhabitants  should  be  prisoners  of  war  on  paroje,  and 
fhat  the  town  should  remain  in  the  hapds  of  the  French  till  it 
should  be  ransopied.  Labourdoni)ais  pledged  hi^  h*^^*^^^  tha\ 
only  a  moderate  ransom  should  be  required. 

But  the  success  of  Labourdopnais  had  avvakened  the  jealousy 
of  his  copntryman,  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry.  Pupleix, 
moreover,  had  already  begun  to  revolve  gigantic  scJieipeEi,  lyith 
which  the  restoration  of  M^r^^  to  the  English  was  by  po 
means  compatible.  He  declared  that  L^boprdopnais  bad  gone 
beyond  his  powers ;  that  conquests  piade  hy  the  French  arms 
on  the  continent  of  India  vers  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor 
of  Pondicherry  alone ;  and  that  Madras  should  be  rased  to  the 
ground.     Labourdonnais  was  compelled  tq  yield.     The  anger 
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which  th^  breach  of  the  capitulation  €[?cited  among  the  EriglUb, 
was  increased  by  the  ungeqerqus  manner  iq  which  Duplei^  treated 
th^  principal  ^ery^^nt?  of  the  Coippany.  The  governor  and 
several  of  tbe  first  gentlemen  of  FoVt  St  Qeorg^,  were  carried 
undei:  ^  guard  to  Pondicherry,  md  qppdupted  through  the  tpwn 
in  a  tPHHiph^^l  procession  undpr  th?  eye^  of  fifty  thousand  spec- 
tators.  It  was  wi^h  reason  thpughj  that  thi^  gross  violation  of 
public  faith  absolved  the  inhabitants  qf  Madras  from  the  engage- 
ments into  which  they  bad  entered  with  L^bourdonnai^.  Clive 
f^ed  from  the  town.by  qight  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mussulman,  and 
took  refuge  at  Fort  St  David,  one  of  the  small  English  settle- 
ments  subordinate  to  Madras. 

The  circum^tanpes  in  which  he  was  mm  placed,  naturally  led 
him  to  adopt  a  profession  better  suited  to  hi§  restless  and  intrepid 
spirit,  than  the  business  of  e:jamining  packages  and  pasting 
accounts.  He  solicited  and  obtained  an  ensign's  commission  in 
the  service  of  the  Company,  and  at  twenty-one  entered  on  his 
military  career.  His  personal  courage,  of  which  he  had,  while 
still  a  writer,  gi^en  sigual  proof  by  a  desperate  dpel  with  a  mili- 
tary bully  who  was  the  terror  of  Fort  St  David,  speedily  made 
him  conspicuQus  e^en  among  hundreds  of  brave  men.  He  soon 
began  to  show  in  his  new  calling  other  qualities  which  had  not 
before  been  discerned  in  him— -judgment,  sagacity,  deference  to 
legitimate  authority.  He  distinguished  himself  highly  in  several 
operations  against  the  French,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by 
Major  Lawrence,  who  was  then  considered  as  the  ablest  British 
officer  in  India. 

He  had  been  only  a  few  months  in  the  army  when  intelligence 
arrived  th^t  peace  ha4  been  concluded  between  Qreat  Britain  and 
France.  Dupleix  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  restore 
Madras  to  the  English  Company ;  and  the  young  ensign  was  at 
liberty  to  resume  his  former  business.  He  did  ^udeed  return  for 
a  short  time  to  his  desk.  He  again  quitted  it  in  order  to  assist 
Major  Lawrence  in  some  petty  hostilities  with  the  natives,  and 
then  again  returned  to  it.  While  he  was  thus  wavering  between. 
a  military  and  a  commercial  life,  events  took  place  which  decided 
his  choice.  The  politics  of  India  assumed  a  tiew  aspect.  Thete 
was  peace  between  the  English  and  French  Crowns ;  but  there 
arose  between  the  English  and  French  Companies  trading  to  the 
flast,  a  wat  most  evenuul  and  important — a  war  in  which  the  prize 
was  nothing  less  than  the  magnificent  inheritance  of  the  house  of 
Tamerlane.  » 

The  empire  which  Baber  an^  his  Moguls  reared  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  long  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  splendid 
in  the  world.     In  no  European  Jungdom  was  so  large  a  popula- 
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tion  subject  to  a  single  priace,  or  so  large  a  revenue  poured  into 
the  treasury.  The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  amazed  even  travellers 
who  had  seen  St  Peter's.  The  innumerable  retinues  and  gor- 
geous decorations  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  Delhi,  dazzled 
even  eyes  which  were  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  Versailles. 
Some  of  the  great  viceroys,  who  held  their  posts  by  virtue  of 
commissions  from  the  Mogul,  ruled  as  many  subjects  and  enjoyed 
as  large  an  income  as  the  King  of  France  or  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Even  the  deputies  of  these  deputies  might  well  rank, 
as  to  extent  of  territory  and  amount  of  revenue,  with  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  great  empire,  powerful  and 
prosperous  as  it  appears  on  a  superficial  view,  was  yet,  even  in  its 
best  days,  far  worse  governed  than  the  worst  governed  parts  of 
Europe  now  are.  The  administration  was  tainted  with  all  the 
vices  of  Oriental  despotism,  and  with  all  the  vices  inseparable 
from  the  domination  of  race  over  race.  The  conflicting  pre- 
tensions of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house,  produced  a  long  series 
of  crimes  and  public  disasters.  Ambitious  lieutenants  of  the 
,  sovereign  sometimes  aspired  to  independence.  Fierce  tribes  of 
Hindoos,  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  frequently  withheld  tribute, 
repelled  the  armies  of  the  government  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  poured  down  in  arms  on  the  cultivated  plains.  In 
spite,  however,  of  much  constant  maladministration,  in  spite  of 
occasional  convulsions  which  shook  the  whole  frame  of  society, 
this  great  monarchy,  on  the  whole,  retained,  during  some  genera- 
tions, an  outward  appearance  of  unity,  majesty,  and  energy.  But, 
throughout  the  long  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  state,  notwith- 
standing all  that  the  vigour  and  policy  of  the  prince  could  efiect, 
was  hastening  to  dissolution.  After  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1707,  the  ruin  was  fearfully  rapid.  Violent  shocks 
from  without  co-operated  with  an  incurable  decay  which  was  fast 
proceeding  within ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  empire  had  undergone 
utter  decomposition. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  bears  no  small 
analogy  to  that  of  the  successors  of  Aurungzebe.  But  perhaps 
the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians  furnishes  the  nearest  parallel  to  the 
fall  of  the  Moguls.  Charlemagne  was  scarcely  interred  when 
the  imbecility  and  the  disputes  of  his  descendants  began  to  bring 
contempt  on  themselves  and  destruction  on  their  subjects.  The 
wide  dominion  of  the  Franks  was  severed  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Nothing  more  than  a  nominal  dignity  was  left  to  the  abject  heirs 
of  an  illustrious  name,  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Charles  the  Fat, 
and  Charles  the  Simple.     Fierce  invaders,  differing  from  each 
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otWr  in  race,  language,  and  religion,  flocked  as  if  by  concert' 
from  the  furthest  corners  of  the  earth,  to  plunder  provinces  which 
the  government  could  no  longer  defend.  The  pirates  of  the 
Baltic  extended  their  ravages  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  at  length  fixed  their  seat  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Seine. 
The  Himgarian,  in  whom  the  trembling  monks  fancied  that  they 
recognised  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  prophecy,  carried  back  the 
plunder  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  the  depth  of  the  Pannonian 
forests.  The  Saracen  ruled  in  Sicily,  desolated  the  fertile  plains 
of  Campania,  and  spread  terror  even  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  In 
the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  a  great  internal  change  passed 
upon  the  empire.  The  corruption  of  death  began  to  ferment 
into  new  forms  of  life.  While  the  great  body,  as  a  whole,  was 
torpid  and  passive,  every  separate  member  began  to  feel  with  a 
sense,  and  to  move  with  an  energy  all  its  own.  Just  here,  in 
the  most  barren  and  dreary  tract  of  European  history,  all  feudal 
privileges,  all  modern  nobility,  take  their  source.  To  this  point 
we  trace  the  power  of  those  princes  who,  nominally  vassals,  but 
really  independent,  long  governed,  with  tfie  titles  of  dukes, 
marquesses,  and  counts,  almost  every  part  of  the  dominions 
which  had  obeyed  Charlemagne. 

Such  or  nearly  such  was  the  change  which  passed  on  the 
Mogul  empire  during  the  forty  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Aurungzebe.  A  series  of  nominal  sovereigns,  sunk  in  indo- 
lence and  debauchery,  sauntered  away  life  in  secluded  palaces, 
chewing  bang,  fondling  concubines,  and  listening  to  buffoons. 
A  series  of  ferocious  invaders  had  descended  through  the  western 
passes,  to  prey  on  the  defenceless  wealth  of  Hindostan.  A  Per- 
sian conqueror  crossed  the  Indus,  marched  through  the  gates  of 
Delhi,  and  bore  away  in  triumph  those  treasures  of  which  the 
magnificence  had  astounded  Roe  and  Bernier ; — the  Peacock 
Tkrone,  on  which  the  richest  jewels  of  Golconda  had  been  dis- 
posed by  the  most  skilful  hands  of  Europe,  and  the  inestima- 
ble Mountain  of  Light,  which,  after  many  strange  vicissitudes, 
lately  shone  in  the  bracelet  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  is  now  destined 
to  adorn  the  hideous  idol  of  Orissa.  The  Afghan  soon  followed  to 
complete  the  work  of  devastation  which  the  Persian  had  begun. 
The  warlike  tribes  of  Rajpoots  threw  off  the  Mussulman  yoke. 
A  band  of  mercenary  soldiers  occupied  Rohilcund.  The  Seiks 
ruled  on  the  Indus.  The  Jauts  spread  terror  along  the  Jumna. 
The  high  lands  which  border  on  the  western  sea-coast  of  India 
poured  forth  a  yet  more  formidable  race ; — a  race  which  was  long 
the  terror  of  every  native  power,  and  which  yielded  only,  after 
many  desperate  and  doubtful  struggles,  to  the  fortune  and  genius 
of  England.     It  was  under  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  that  th? 
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-wild  clan  of  plundeiers  first  descended  fpm  tli0  piountains;  and 
i^pqfl  after  his  death,  evpry  corRer  flf  his  wi^e  ppipire  learned  to 
tfepble  at  the  mighty  pt(tnp  of  the  Mahrattaa.  Many  fertile 
viceroyalties  were  pntpely  subdued  by  tjiepi.  Tbeir  dominions 
Btretphed  acrf^ss  (he  pepiiisula  froin  ^ea  to  sea.  Their  paptaJns 
reigned  at  Poooali,  at  Gualior,  io  puzerat,  in  3ei'ar,  a|id  in 
Tanjpre.  l^or  di^  they,  thqugh  they  had  become  great  sove- 
reigns) therefore  cease  tp  be  freebooters.  They  still  retained 
the  predatory  )iabit^  pf  their  forefathers.  Every  region  which 
was  not  subject  to  their  rule  yvas  wasted  by  their  incuraioni. 
Wherever  their  kettle-druips  were  heard,  the  peasant  threw  his 
bag  of  rice  on  his  shoulder,  hid  hi?  small  saving;  in  his  girdle, 
E|nd  fled  ^ith  his  ivife  and  children  to  th^  mot^ntains  or  the 
jungles — to  the  fnilder  neighbourhood  pi  thp  hyaena  ^nj  the  tigei, 
Alany  provinces  Redeemed  their  hnp'est?  by  tne  payment  of  an 
annual  ransom.  Eyei^  the  wretched  phantom  who  still  bore  th^ 
imperial  title,  atooped  to  pay  this  ignominiaus  '  black-mail.'  Thq 
camp-fires  of  one  rapacious  leader  were  ^eep  from  the  vralla  of 
the  palace  of  Delhi.  Another,  at  the  head  of  his  innumerable 
cavalry,  descended  year  after  year  on  th^  ripe-fields  of  Bengali 
Even  the  European  factors  trembled  for  thpir  iqagazine^.  Less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  thought  necessar}'  to  fortify  Cal- 
cutta against  the  horsemen  qf  Berar ;  and  th^  nam$  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  ditclf  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  dang^i. 

Wherever  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogvl  retained  authocity  they 
became  sovereigns.  They  niight  still  acknowledge  in  words 
the  superiority  of  the  house  of  Tamerlaqe  j  as  a  Count  of  Flan- 
ders or  a  Duke  qf  Burgundy  lyould  h^^^  acknowlet^ged  the  supe- 
riority of  the  most  helpless  driveller  among  the  later  Carlovingians. 
They  might  occasionally  send  to  their  litujar  sovereign  a  com- 
plimentary present,  or  solicit  froia  him  a  title  of  honour.  But 
they  were  in  truth  no  longer  lieutenants  removable  at  pleasure, 
but  independenf^hereditary  princes.  In  thU  way  originated  those 
great  Mussulman  houses  which  formerly  ruled  Bengal  and  the 
Carnatic,  and  those  which  ^till>  tlfopgh  in  a  state  of  vassalage, 
exercise  som^  qf  th^  powers  of  royalty  at  Luckaow  and  Hydera- 
bad. 

mfusion  to  end  ?  Was  the  strife  to  continue 
'as  it  to  teni|i(iate  in  the  rise  qf  anothqt 
as  thq  l^usBi^lman  or  the  Mahratta  to  be 
W^l  another  Baber  to  despegd  front  the 
the  h^dy  tribes  of  Cabul  and  Choraaai^ 
ad  less  warlike  race  ?  lilone  of  these  eventa 
But  scarcely  any  man,  however  spacious, 
it  possible,  that  4  tiadipg  company,  eepa- 
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yated  fmm  Ipdia  ^y  fift^n  thous^d  miles  pf  «ea,  and  ppssp^g- 
ipg  in  I'x^'ft  flPly  ^  f^w  acres  for  purppses  of  poonneree,  lyould, 
in  k^^  tfiaq  a  hundred  year^j  spread  i^  empire  frqm'  C^pe  Co- 
iHprii]  tp  th?  eternal  fnow  of  the  Him^l^ya? — ^ould  coipp^l 
Rtahratt^  3P_^  IVIajiOffmedan  tq  forget  their  imitua!  feuds  in  com-: 
mon  subjpc^ipii — woul^l  ^apie  dQW^  eyen  those  wild  races  which 
had  resisted  i,}\e  mpat  powerfi^l  of  the  Mpgyla ; — and,  l|^vliig 
f^tablisbed  p  goyeriiment  far  stronger  tji^n  any  ^yec  kfio^t) 
jn  fhose  poHntrie^,  n'ould  cafry  its  victorious  arms  far  (q  the 
east  of  the  ^urraippopter,  and  far  tp  the  west  of  the  Hy^aspes^ 
dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the  gates  of  Ava,  aqd  seat  its  vassal 
.  PR  the  thrppf  of  Canda^iaT- 

The  m^n  jyho  fir^f  sa^y  that  It  w^s  possible  tp  fi 
pean  empire  pq  the  ru^ns  of  the  Mognl  mpnarchy, 
Jlis  restless,  capacious,    and  inyentiy?  mind  haiJ 
Bche^He,  ^t   a  tiine   v(hen   (,)ie  ^hlest  servants   ol 
Coippaiiy  ^ere  busied  qnly  ^bo^t  invoipes  and  la 
>^or  ha<|  he  only  prppp^^^  tp  hii^self  the  end. 
just  and  distinct  view  of  the  xue^ns  by  which  it  ■ 
tained.     He  clearly  saw  th^t  the  greatest  fprce  which  the  prince^ 
of  India  CQuld  hriiig  into  the  field  would  be  np  matph  for  a 
Binall  body  of  men  trained  in  the  di^cjphne,  and  guided  by  the 
tactics,  ot  the  West.     He  saw  also  that  the  natives   pf  India 
might,  under   Eurppeai)   commanderg,  be  formed   intp   ^rmieg^ 
(uch  as  S^e  or  Frederick  tfi:>uld  be  proud  to  command.     He 
jst  easy  and  convenient  way  in 
'  could  exercise  sovereignty  ii) 
ipps,  and  to  speak  through  the 
mouth,  of  ^Qflie  glittering  puppet   dignified  with   the  title    of 
Nabob  or^izam.     The  arts  both  of  war  and  policy,  which  a  ievf 
years  later  were  succegEfully  cnaplpycfl  by  fhe  English,  were 
first  understood  an^  practised  by  this  ingenious  and  aspiring 
f'reochnian. 

The  state  of  India  was  such  that  scarcely  any  aggression 
cpuld  be  ^itliout  a  decent  pretext,  ^ither  in  old  laws  or  iq 
yecent  practice.  All  r}ghts  were  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty; 
^d  the  Europeap;  who  tpok  part  in  the  disputes  of  the  natives 
ponfoqnded  the  confusipn,  by  applying  to  Asiatic  politics  the 
public  law  qf  the  ^est^  and  analogies  drawn  frpm  the  feudal 
fystent.  If  if  ^as  cpovenjent  to  treat  a  Nabob  a^  an  indepen- 
dent prince,  yiet^  was  ao  excellent  plea  for  doing  so.  He  wa^ 
fpdepepdept  iq  fact.  If  it  w^  convenient  to  treat  him  as  4 
mere  deputy  pf  the  Cqurt  of  Delhi,  there  \yaa  po  difficulty; 
for  he  was  so  in  theory.  If  it  was  convenient  to  consider  his 
pfficj  a;  ap  hereditary  dignity,  or  48  a  digpi^y  (leld  djiring  life 


vaa  perfectly  aware  that  the  most  easy  and  convenient  way  in 
which  an  i-uropean  a4venturer  could  exercise  sovereignty  ii) 
India,  was  tq  govern  the  motions,  and  to  speak  through  the 
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only,  or  as  a  dignity  held  only  during  the  ^ood  pleasure  of  the 
Mogul,  arguments  and  precedents  mieht  be  found  for  every 
one  of  those  views.  The  party  who  had  the  heir  of  Baber  in 
their  hands,  represented  him  as  the  undoubted,  the  legitimate, 
the  absolute  sovereign,  whom  all  subordinate  authorities  were 
bound  to  obey.  The  party  against  whom  hid  name  was  used, 
did  not  want  plausible  pretexts  for  maintaining  that  the  empire 
was  de  facto  dissolved ;  and  that,  though  it  might  be  proper  to 
treat  the  Mogul  with  respect,  as  a  venerable  relique  of  an  order 
of  things  which  had  passed  away,  it  was  absurd  to  regard  him 
as  the  real  master  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  year  1748,  died  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  new 
masters  of  India — the  great  Nizam  al  Mulk,  Viceroy  of  the 
Deccan.  His  authority  descended  to  his  son  Nazir  Jung.  Of  the 
provinces  subject  to  this  high  functionary,  the  Carnatic  was  the 
wealthiest  and  the  most  extensive.  It  was  governed  by  an  ancient 
Nabob,  whose  name  the  English  corrupted  into  Anaverdy  Khan. 

But  there  were  pretenders  to  the  government  both  of  the 
viceroyalty  and  of  the  subordinate  province.  Mirzapha  Jung, 
a  grandson  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  appeared  as  the  competitor  of 
Nazir  Jung.  Chunda  Sahib,  son-in-law  of  a  former  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  disputed  the  title  of  Anaverdy  Khan.  In  the  un- 
settled state  of  Indian  law,  it  was  easy  for  both  Mirzapha  Jung 
and  Chunda  Sahib  to  make  out  something  like  a  claim  of  right. 
In  a  society  altogether  disorganized,  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  greedy  adventurers  to  follow  their  standards.  They 
united  their  interests,  invaded  the  Carnatic,  and  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  French,  whose  fame  had  been  raised  by  their 
success  against  the  English  in  the  recent  war  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  pleasing  to  the  subtle  and 
ambitious  Dupleix.  To  make  a  Naoob  of  the  Carnatic^— to 
make  a  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  to  rule  under  their  names  the 
whole  of  southern  India ; — this  was  indeed  an  attractive  pros- 

Eect.  He  allied  himself  with  the  pretenders,  and  sent  four 
undred  French  soldiers,  and  two  thousand  sepoys,  disciplined 
after  the  European  fashion,  to  the  assistance  of  his  confederates. 
A  battle  was  fought.  The  French  distinguished  themselves 
greatly.  Anaverdy  Khan  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  son, 
Mahommed  Ali,  who  was  afterwards  well  known  in  England 
as  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  who  owes  to  the  eloquence  of  Burke 
a  most  unenviable  immortality,  fled  with  a  scanty  remnant  oi 
his  army  to  Trichinopoly ;  and  the  conquerors  became  at  once 
masters  of  almost  every  part  of  the  Carnatic. 

This  was  but  the   beginning  of  the  greatness  of  Dupleix 
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After  some  months  of  fighting,  negotiation,  and  intrigue,  his 
ability  and  good  fortune  seemed  to  have  prevailed  every  where. 
Nazir  Jung  perished  by  the  hands  of  his  own  followers ;  Mir- 
zapha  Jung  was  master  of  the  Deccan ;  and  the  triumph  of 
French  arms  and  French  policy  was  complete.  At  Pondicnerry 
all  was  exultation  and  festivity.  Salutes  were  fired  from  the 
batteries,  and  Te  Deum  sung  in  the  churches.  The  new  Kizam 
came  thither  to  visit  his  allies ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  installa- 
tion was  performed  there  with  great  pomp.  Dupleix,  dressed 
in  the  garb  worn  by  Mahommedans  of  the  highest  rank,  entered 
the  town  in  the  same  palanquin  with  the  Nizam,  and  in  the 
pageant  which  followed,  took  precedence  of  all  the  court.  He 
was  declared  Governor  of  India,  from  the  river  Kristna  to  Cape 
Comorin,  with  authority  superior  even  to  that  of  Chunda  Samb. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  seven  thousand  cavalry. 
It  was  announced  that  no  mint  would  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the 
Carnatic  except  that  at  Pondicherry.  A  large  portion  of  the 
treasures  which  former  Viceroys  of  the  Deccan  had  accumulated, 
found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  French  governor.  It 
was  rumoured  that  he  had  received  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  money,  besides  many  valuable  jewels.  In  fact,  there 
could  scarcely  be  any  limit  to  his  gains.  He  now  ruled  thirty 
millions  of  people  with  almost  absolute  power.  No  honour  or 
emolument  could  be  obtained  from  the  government  but  by  his 
intervention.  No  petition,  unless  signed  by  him,  was  even 
perused  by  the  Nizam. 

.  Mirzapha  Jung  survived  his  elevation  only  a  few  months.  But 
another  prince  of  the  same  house  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
French  influence,  and  ratified  all  the  promises  of  his  predecessor. 
Dupleix  was  now  the  greatest  potentate  in  India.  His  country- 
men boasted  that  his  name  was  mentioned  with  awe  even  in  the 
chambers  of  the  palace  of  Delhi.  The  native  population  looked 
with  amazement  on  the  progress  which,  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years,  an  European  adventurer  had  made  towards  dominion  in 
Asia.  Nor  was  the  vain-glorious  Frenchman  content  with  the 
reality  of  power.  He  loved  to  display  it  with  arrogant  ostenta- 
tion before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and  his  rivals.  Near  the  spot 
where  his  policy  had  obtained  its  greatest  triumph,  by  the  fall  of 
Nazir  Jung  and  the  elevation  of  Mirzapha,  he  determined  to  erect 
a  column,  on  the  four  sides  of  which  four  pompous  inscriptions^ 
in  four  languages,  should  proclaim  his  victory  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  East.  Medals  stamped  with  emblems  of  his  success  were 
buried  beneath  the  foundations  of  this  stately  pillar,  and  round  it 
arose  a  town  bearing  the  haughty  name  of  Dupleix  Fatihabad ; 
"which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  City  of  the  Victpry  of  Dupleix. 
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The  English  had  tnide  some  feeble  and  irresolute  attempts  to 
stop  the  rdpid  And  brilliant  cat-feer  Of  the  ritd  Compahy;  and  cdn^ 
tinned  to  tecbgnilsle  Mahomnied  All  as  Nabob  of  the  Carilatic. 
But  the  doihthiohs  of  Mahoniraed  Ali  consisted  of  Tribhinopoly 
alottie ;  dhd  Trichinopoly  was  how  invested  by  Chuhdjl  Sahib  and 
his  French  atixlliaries.  To  raise  th6  siege  seemed  impossible. 
The  small  force  which  was  then  at  Madras  had  no  conimandeh 
Major  Lawrence  had  rieturned  to  England ;  and  not  h  sihgle  officet 
bf  established  character  remained  in  the  settlement.  The  riativeS 
had  learned  t6  look  with  fcotttfempt  on  the  mighty  hatiori  which 
was  soon  to  donqiier  and  to  rulfe  them.  They  had  steh  the  French 
colours  flying  On  Fot-t  St  George;  they  had  feieen  the  bhiefs  of  the 
English  fabtory  led  ih  Iriuniph  through  thb  sti^els  of  Pohdi- 
cherry ;  they  had  seen  the  arms  and  counsels  of  Dupleix  evei-y  where 
succeissful^  \vhile  the  opposition  which  the  authdritiJeS  of  Madi^ 
had  mdde  to  his  progress,  had  setred  bhly  to  expose  theit  bwh 
wbakiless,  and  to  heighten  his  gl6ry.  At  this  ihotnent,  thb  valduir 
artd  genius  of  aii  obscure  English  ybuth  suddehly  turned  thb  tide 
of  fortune. 

Clive  was  now  ItVehty-fiVe  years  bid.  After  hesitatliig  for  sohie 
time  betwebn  a  niilitdly  And  ^  commercial  life,  he  had  dt  length 
been  placbd  ih  A  JioSt  which  partook  of  both  chiaracters — that  of 
cbniniissary  to  the  tiroops,  with  the  rank  of  eaptdih.  Thb  present 
bWergency  cialled  forth  all  his  JJoWbi^.  H^  rept'eSbntbd  tb  h\i 
fettpbriors,  that  unlbss  some  vigorous  effbi-t  ^erb  made,  I'richihb- 
oly  would  fall,  the  house  of  Anaverdy  Khstn  \voiild  perish,  diid 
he  French  ^oilld  become  thb  real  masters  of  the  \^hole  peninkula 
bf  India.  It  waS  a|)8olutely  hecess^ry  tb  strike  some  daring  blbw. 
If  an  attack  were  made  oh  Atcotj  thb  capital  bf  the  Cat-natic,  dnd 
the  favburite  residence  of  the  Nabobs,  it  was  ndl  impossible  that 
the  siege  of  Trichinopoly  would  be  raised.  The  heads  bf  the 
English  Settlement,  nbw  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  success  of 
Dupleix,  And  apprehensive  that,  ih  the  event  of  a  new  war  be- 
tween Frartbe  2ihd  Great  Britain,  Madras  wbuld  be  ihstaritly  taken 
attd  destroyed,  approved  bf  CliVe's  ^lan,  arid  inlrdsted  the  execu- 
tion of  it  to  himself.  The  yohng  captslin  wiafe  put  ^l  the  hbad  bf 
two  huridrbd  English  sbldiers,  arid  thtee  huhdted  sepoys,  armed 
and  disciplined  after  the  European  fashibh.  Of  thb  bight  ofBcerS 
who  commanded  this  little  force  rittdei-  him,  not  a  sirigle  bne  hdd 
ever  been  ih  actibh^  and  four  bf  the  bight  Were  factors  of  th^ 
Company,  whom  Clive*s  example  had  induced  to  offer  Itieii-  Ser- 
vices. The  wedthbr  was  Stormy ;  btlt  Clivb  pushbd  onj  through 
thunder,  lighthing,  and  rain,  to  the  gates  of  Arcot.  Thb  garri- 
son, in  a  pahld,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  l\vi  Ehglish  eritbred  U 
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But  Clivi^  Well  kilew  tli^t  hfe  would  not  be  suffered  tb  retain 
tahdiSturbed  pbSsfe^sibn  of  his  conquest.  He  instantly  began  tb 
collect  provisidn^',  to  thl-6\^  up  ^vorks,  and  tb  make  preparations 
ibr  sustaining  d  sifege.  Thl^  gairifeon-,  tvhich  had  fled  At  his  ap- 
proath,  hdd  how  recovered  frbnl  its  dismay ;  andj  having  beeli 
Swbll'eil  by  large  reihforcemtehts  froni  the  neighboUrhbod  to  d 
force  of  three  thousand  fhdri,  ehcamped  cldse  lo  the  towti.  At  diead 
bf  night,  Cllve  marched  out  of  th^  fbrt,  Attacked  the  cdmp  by  sur- 
prise, slex^r  treat  li limbers,  disperised  the  rest,  and  retUirtied  to  hiS 
c|liafcter^  Without  haViiig  lost  a  siilglfe  man. 

Thd  Ihtelligerice  bf  thfesfe  events  was  isooii  carried  to  Chunda 
Sdiib,  whb,  With  his  Preiicih  allies,  Wa&  besieging  TritWnopoly. 
tte  iihhiediately  detslched  fbiir  thodkdnd  nieh  from  hife  camp^  and 
serit  th^m  tb  Arcot;  They  wei-e  Spfeedily  joined  by  the  remains 
bf  the  farbd  Whifch  Clivfe  hdd  Idtely  scattered.  They  were  further 
fetrerigthened  by  twb  thousand  Inen  froiii  Vellore  ;  and  by  a  still 
mbrl^  iihportaht  reiriforfceihlsnt  bf  a  huiidred  and  fifty  Frehch 
soldiers,  whotti  Dupleik  despatched  froln  Pohdicheriry.  The  Whole 
of  this  army,  amounting  to  dboul  ten  thousand  theh,  was  ilrider 
the  donimand  bf  Rdjdh  Sahib,  son  bf  CtiUhdd  Sahib. 

Rdjah  Sahib  |irocfeeded  to  invest  the  fbrt  bf  Arcbt,  Which  seemed 
(Juitisi  incapable  of  sustaining  d  ^ieg^.  The  Wdlls  weire  ruiriouSi 
the  ditches  dry,  the  ramparts  too  narrow  to  admit  the  guris,  the 
bdttlements  Ibb  low  tb  prbtedt  the  soldier^.  The  little  garrison 
hdd  been  greatly  reduced  by  baisualtilgs.  It  noW  dbnsisted  of  d 
hundred  dtid  twenty  Europeans  and  two  hundred  sepbys.  Only 
four  dflBcer^  were  left ;  the  stock  of  provl&ibhs  Wds  scanty ;  and 
thl^  comiUdnder,  whb  hai  tb  conduct  the  defencfe  Uiidfer  circum- 
stances so  disciouraging,  Wds  d  young  ihaii  of  five-diid-tWenty^ 
whb  had  befert  br^d  a  book-kfefeper. 

During  fifty  days  the  feiege  weht  on.  During  fifty  day^  the 
ybUtig  cdptain  iiidiiltained  the  defence,  with  d  firmness,  vigilarice^ 
dtid  dbility^  i^hich  wbUld  have  dotie  honour  to  the  oldest  tiaarshdl 
in  Europe.  The  breach,  hoWever^  iricrfedSed  day  by  day*  The 
garrison  began  tb  feel  the  pressure  bf  hunger;  Under  SUch  cir- 
cUmstances^  any  troops  so  scahtily  pk*bvided  With  offlbei's  might 
hdVe  been  expected  tb  6hbW  Sighs  bf  iiisubbhlindtibh ;  arid  th(i 
ddnger  WdS  peculiarly  gredt  in  d  forbe  cDrii|)bsed  of  niferi  diffetfihg 
widely  flrbm  iedbh  Dthet  iti  eitractibrt,  cblbur,  IdttgUdge-,  marinerSj 
and  religion,  fiut  the  devotibii  of  the  little  barid  tb  its  bhief  sur- 
passed any  thirig  that  is  related  bf  the  tehth  legion  bf  C^Sar,  or 
of  the  Old  Guard  bf  N^poleoU.  The  sejibys  came  to  CliVe— 
not  to  complaih  of  tlieir  scatity  fkrigj  but  to  j^rdpose  that  all  the 
grain  shbUld  be  given  to  thb  Europeans^  Who  required  niore 
nourishment  than  the  natives  of  Asiai  Th^  Ihiu  gruel^  they  Said^ 
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whtck  ifwts  fttntined  away  from  the  rice,  would  suffice  for  them- 
selves. History  contains  no  more  touching  instance  of  military 
fidelity,  or  of  the  influence  of  a  commanding  mind. 

An  attempt  made  by  the  government  of  Madras  to  relieve  the 
lace  had  failed.  But  there  was  hope  from  another  quarter.  A 
ody  of  six  thousand  Mahrattas,  half  soldiers  half  robbers,  under 
the  command  of  a  chief  named  Morari  Row,  had  been  hired  to 
assist  Mohammed  Ali ;  but  thinking  the  French  power  irresistible, 
and  the  triumph  of  Chunda  Sahib  certain,  they  had  hitherto  re- 
mained inactive  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic,  The  fame  of 
the  defence  of  Arcot  roused  them  from  their  torpor.  Morari  Row 
declared  that  he  had  never  before  believed  that  Englishmen  could 
fight,  but  that  he  would  willingly  help  them  since  he  saw  tl^Lt 
they  had  spirit  to  help  themselves.  Rajah  Sahib  learned  that  the 
Mahrattas  were  in  motion.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  ex- 
peditious. He  first  tried  negotiation.  He  oflFered  large  bribes 
to  Clive,  which  were  rejected  with  scorn.  He  vowed  that,  if  his 
proposals  were  not  accepted,  he  would  instantly  storm  the  fort, 
and  put  every  man  in  it  to  the  sword.  Clive  told  him,  in  reply, 
with  characteristic  haughtiness,  that  his  father  was  an  usurper, 
that  his  army  was  a  rabble,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  think 
twice  before  he  sent  such  poltroons  into  a  breach  defended  by 
English  soldiers. 

RaJ£ih  Sahib  determined  to  storm  the  fort.  The  day  was  well 
suited  to  a  bold  military  enterprise.  It  was  the  great  Mahom- 
medan  festival  which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hosein  the  son 
of  Ali.  The  history  of  Islam  contains  nothing  more  touching 
than  that  mournful  legend : — how  the  chief  of  the  Fatimites,  when 
all  his  brave  followers  had  perished  round  him,  drank  his  hitest 
draught  of  wate^  and  uttered. his  latest  prayer — how  the  assas- 
sins carried  his  hea4  in  triumph — how  the  tyrant  smote  the  life- 
less lips  with  his  staff — and  bow  a  few  old  men  recollected  with 
tears  that  they  had  seen  those  lips  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the 
Prophet  of  God.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  twelve  centuries,  the 
recurrence  of  this  solemn  season  excites  the  fiercest  and  saddest 
emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  the  devout  Moslems  of  India.  They 
work  themselves  up  to  such  agonies  of  rage  and  lamentation,  that 
some,  it  is  said,  have  given  up  the  ghost  from  the  mere  effect  of 
mental  excitement.  They  believe  that  whoever,  during  this  fes- 
tival, falls  in  arms  against  the  infidels,  atones  by  his  death  for  all 
the  sins  of  his  life,  and  passes  at  once  to  the  garden  of  the  Houris. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Rajah  Sahib  determined  to  assault  Arcot. 
Stimulating  drugs  were  employed  to  aid  the  effect  of  religious 
2eal,  and  the  besiegers,  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  drunk  with  bang^ 
jj^ushed  furiously  to  the  attapk. 
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Clive  had  received  secret  intelligenoe  of  the  de^n,  had  made 
his  arrangements,  and»  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  bed.  He  was  awakened  by  the  alarm,  and  was  instantly 
at  his  post.  The  enemy  advanced,  driving  before  them  elephants 
whose  foreheads  were  armed  with  iron  plates.  It  was  expected 
that  the  gates  would  yield  to  the  shock  of  these  living  battering- 
rams.  But  the  huge  beasts  no  sooner  felt  the  English  musket- 
balls  than  they  turned  round,  and  rushed  furiously  away,  tramp- 
ling on  the  multitude  that  had  urged  them  forward.  A  raft  was 
launched  on  the  water  which  filled  one  part  of  the  ditch.  Clive, 
perceiving  that  his  gunners  at  that  post  did  not  understand  their 
business,  took  the  management  of  a  piece  of  artillery  himself, 
and  cleared  the  raft  in  a  few  minutes.  Where  the  moat  was 
dry,  the  assailants  mounted  with  great  boldness ;  but  they 
were  received  with  a  fire  so  heavy  and  so  well-directed,  that  it 
soon  quelled  the  courage  even  of  fanaticism  and  of  intoxication. 
The  rear  ranks  of  the  English  kept  the  front  ranks  supplied  with 
a  constant  succession  of  loaded  muskets,  and  every  shot  told  on 
the  living  mass  below.  After  three  desperate  onsets,  the  be- 
siegers retired  behind  the  ditch. 

The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour.  Four  hundred  of  the  as- 
sailants fell.  The  garrison  lost  only  five  or  six  men.  The  be- 
sieged passed  an  anxious  night,  looking  for  a  renewal  of  the 
attack.  But  when  day  broke,  the  enemy  were  no  more  to  be 
seen.  They  had  retired,  leaving  to  the  English  several  guns 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

The  news  was  received  at  Fort  St  George  with  transports  of 
joy  and  pride.  Clive  was  justly  regarded  as  a  man  equal  to  any 
command.  Two  hundred  JEnglish  soldiers,  and  seven  hundred 
sepoys,  were  sent  to  him,  and  with  this  force  he  instantly  com- 
menced offensive  operations.  He  took  the  fort  of  Timery, 
effected  a  junction  with  a  division  of  Morari  Row's  army,  and 
hastened,  by  forced  marches,  to  attack  Rajah  Sahib,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  about  five  thousand  men,  of  whom  three  hundred 
were  French.  The  action  was  sharp ;  but  Clive  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  The  military  chest  of  Rajah  Sahib  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  Six  hundred  sepoys,  who  had  served 
in  the  enemy's  army,  came  over  to  Clive's  quarters,  and  were 
taken  into  the  British  service.  Conjeveram  surrendered  without 
a  blow.  The  governor  of  Arnee  deserted  Chunda  Sahib,  and 
recognised  the  title  of  Mahommed  Ali. 

Had  the  entire  direction  of  the  war  been  entrusted  to  Clive, 
it  would  probably  have  been  brought  to  a  speedy  close.  But 
the  timidity  and  incapacity  which  appeared  in  all  the  movements 
of  the  English,  except  where  he  was  personally  present,  pro- 
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tiacted  the  fttrnggle.  Th^  Mahmttaa  muttered  tbat  his  soldiers 
trere  of  a  different  race  from  the  British  whom  they  foand  else- 
where. The  effect  of  this  languor  was,  that  In  no  long  time 
Jlajah  Sahib,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  in  which  were 
four  hundred  French  troops,  appeared  almost  under  the  gnns  of 
Fort  St  George,  and  laid  waste  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  English  settlement.  But  be  was  again  encoon- 
tered  and  defeated  by  Clire.  More  than  a  handled  of  the 
French  were  killed  of  taken — a  loss  more  serions  than  that  of 
ihousands  of  natires.  The  rictoriotfs  army  marched  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  Fort  St  David.  On  the  road  lay  the  City  of  the 
Victory  of  Dnpleisr,  and  the  stately  monnment  which  was  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  France  in  the  East. 
Cnve  ordered  both  the  city  and  the  monument  t6  be  rased  to 
the  gfround.  He  was  induced,  we  beliere,  to  take  this  step,  not 
by  personal  ot  national  mslerolence,  but  by  a  jost  and  profound 
pobcy.  The  town  and  its  pomptma  name,  the  prllar  amd  its 
vaunting  inscriptions,  were  among  the  devices  by  which  Dnpleix 
had  laid  the  public  mind  of  India  under  a  spell.  This  spell  it 
was  Clivers  business  to  break.  The  natives  had  been  taught 
that  France  was  confessedly  the  first  power  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  English  did  not  presume  to  dispute  her  supremacy. 
Ko  measure  could  be  more  effectual. for  the  removing  of  this 
delusion  than  the  public  and  solemn  demolition  of  the  French 
trophies. 

The  government  of  Madras,  eilcotrragcd  by  these  events,  de- 
termined to  send  a  strong  detachment,  under  Clhre,  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Trichinopoly.  But  just  at  this  cor^uncture. 
Major  Lawrence  arrived  from  England,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command.  From  the  waywardness  and  impatience  of  control 
which  had  characterised  Cli  ve,  both  at  school  and  in  the  counting- 
houses  it  might  have  been  estpected  that  he  would  not,  after  such 
achievements,  act  wfth  zeal  and  good  humour  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  But  Lawrence  had  eariy  treated  him  with  kindness ; 
and  it  is  bare  justice  to  Clive  t(y  say,  that,  proud  and  overbearing 
as  he  was,  kindness  was  never  thrown  away  upon  him.  He 
cheerfully  placed  himself  und^r  the  orders  of  his  old  friend,  and 
exerted  himself  as  strenuously  in  the'  second  post  as  he  could 
have  done  in  the  first.  Lawrence  well  knew  the  value  of  such 
assistance.  Though  himself  gifted  with  no  intellectual  feculty 
higher  than  plain  good  sense,  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of 
his  brilliant  coadjutor.  Though  he  had  made  a  ijietfaodfcal  study 
of  military  tactics,  and,  like  all  men  regularly  bred  t»  a  profes- 
sion, was  disposed  to  look  with  disdain  on  interloperi^  he  had  yet 
KberaHty  enough  to  acknowledge  that  CHve  was  an  exception  to 
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tjommioii  rill?^.      «  gdtfte  pfe6ple;'  li§  Wl-ot^,    Hr*f  pl*e»ea  -I4 

*  term  Captain  CHve  fortunate  and  lucky ;  but,  in  my*  d^itilo^, 

*  frbrii  the  knowledge  I  h&ve  bf  fh^  ^efltlfemail,  hef  defefefv^  and 
«  might  expect  ftom  his  febrldilct  eVerJr  ^hlrlg  a«  it  ffell  otit  J— i 

*  man  of  ah  Khdfeiilhtefd  r^sdution,  bf  li  c66l  letiiper,  and  df  ft  pfei. 

*  sence  of  hiiftd  which  never  Idft  hto  in  the  greatest  d^ftgef^^ 

*  fcofri  a  soldier  ;  fofj  without  a  ttlilitaty  edufeatibW  af  ariy  mtti  rt: 
"*  touch  ebn^ersitig  \^ith  afiydf  the  profession,  ft^fti  his  judgftient 
^  attd  good  s^HSe,  he  led  on  Stl  6rfii^  like  iiti  expefftellced  <rtBc^ 

*  iird  a[  braVe  soldier,  #ith  li  frtideftde  th^t  tetl^My  ^^ftifttfe* 

*  SiJfed^gs/ 

Th^  Fi-ench  lirfd  lio  ccfinfnafidSr  to  dplpofe^  td  the  Wo  f^ieiidfif. 
Dtipleixi  not  inferior  in  taletftS  fof  negdtiatiofi  and  ihtrigiie  f6 
atiy  Edfopeah  who  has  bornfe  a  pEltt  in  thisf  ^^v6lttti<^S  ctf  lilffia, 
was  not  qualified  td  dii^ect  i^'  person  military  dperatiofis.  H^  Irrifl 
iibi  been  bred  a  soldier^  and  had  nd  inclination  id  becf6rfid  bH^* 
His  eticnnies  accused  hiin  of  personal  cowar^Jice ;  and  h^  d^fehd^d 
himself  in  a  strain  worthy  of  Captaifi  BbbadiL  H§  kept  k^if 
from  sht^t,  he  said,  because  silence  atid  traffquiility  ^^rfi?  prirpf* 
fious  to  his  genius,  aiid  h^  found  it  diffietilt  tb  purs^  \Ai  mdd}- 
taltion^  amidst  the  tioise  of  fir^-arms.  He  tt^as  thtfS  tode^  tife 
iieeessit;^  of  ehtrui^ting  to  others  the  eie^rffidri  of  hi§  gr^t  #fi(^ 
fike  designs ;  and  he  bitterly  cdttplainfed  that  he  \^fis  ill  i^^^^. 
He  had  indeed  been  assisted  by  one  bfficei*  tft  efliiff^t  m^f\tk  thfe 
Celebrated  Bussy.  But  Bus^y  had  matched  AfbftKward  ^itff  «Kfe 
Nizam,  and  was  fully  6nipl6yed  iii  looking  ^ter  hi§  cAvn  iiit^f  *sg, 
Sffd  those  of  France,  at  the  court  of  that  prt^6'^.  AMdri^th'fe 
tffficei's  #ho  remained  with  Dupleix,  there  was  itifot  ei  single  fliSh 
of  taleilN; ;  and  many  of  them'  were  bbys,  dt  ^hds^  ignfor^iiee  ftild 
l&B^  the  common  soldiers  laughed. 
-  Thfe  English  triumphed  ever^  wher6.  Thte  besi^gcfrl  flf 
Trtchinopoly  were  themselves  besieged  atid  doiripelle'd  to  6«i|iffi<- 
late.  Chnnda  Sahib  fell  into  th6  haWdsf  <rf  the  lil^hfitta^,'  «M 
was  put  to  death,  at  the  instigatiori  pi'bbably  6f  Bi<  <iMip€Smf 
Maliommed  AH.  The  spirit  df  Dapleix,  however,  tvaS*  tn^on- 
qiierable,  and  his  resources  inexhausfible.  Fr6m  hiij  e'fiiptbyeft 
in  Europe  he  no  longer  received  help  of  dotont^rtsince.  TfieV 
tfoTidemned  his  policy.  They  allowed  hiiri  iid  pe6uhTaf]f  ii^tm^ 
ance.  They  S6tit  hini  for  troops  onlj^  the  ^ee^ingB  of  t^ 
galleys.  Yet  still  he  persisted,  intrigued,  bribedf,  prbmfJsed  ;-^^ 
lavished  his  private  fortune,  straiil^d  his  Credit,  pfocur^^d  n^ 
diplomas  froiA  Delti,  raised  up  new  enemies  fo  the  gbfern- 
xnent  of  Madras  oh  every  ^ide,  and  even'  ttttid^H^  thcT  alKeaf  of  tfie 
English-  Coriipany.     But  all  was  in  Vain.    a*Wly,  buf  irte*R!j', 
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tke  pdwef  of  Bdtafn  continned  16  increase,  and  that  of  Franed 
to  decline. 

The^  health  of  Clive  bad  never  been  good  daring  bis  residence 
in  IhAh,  and  bis  constitution  was  now  so  mucb  impaired  that  be 
deterniini^  to  return  to  England.  Before  bis  departure  be  un^ 
dertook  a  service  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  performed  it  with 
bis  nsual  vigour  and  dexterity*  Tbe  forts  of  Cov«loag  and 
Cbingleput  were  occupied  by  Frencb  garrisons.  It  was  deti^r*^ 
mined  to  send  a  force  against  tbem.  But  tbe  only  foree  avsrit^ 
able  for  this  purpose  was  of  sucb  a  description,  that  no  officer  but 
Clive  would  risk  bis  reputation  by  commanding  it.  It  con^tdd 
of  five  bundred  newly-levied  sepoys  and  two  bundred  recruits 
wbo  bad  just  landed  from  England,  and  wbo  were  tbe  worst  and 
lowest  wretcbes  tbat  tbe  Company's  crimps  could  pick  up  in  tbQ 
flash-bouses  of  London.  Clive,  ill  and  exbausted  as  be  was,  under- 
took to  make  an  army  of  tbis  undisciplined  rabble,  and  marched 
witb  tbem  to  Covelong.  A  sbot  from  the  fort  killed  one  oiF 
these  extraordinary  soldiers ;  on  which  all  tbe  rest  faced  about 
and  ran  away,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Ctiipe 
rallied  them.  On  another  occasion,  tbe  noise  of  a  gun  terrified 
the  sentinels  so  much,  tbat  one  of  tbem  was  found,  some  hourd 
later,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Clive  gradually  accustomed  them 
to  danger,  and  bv  exposing  himself  constantly  in  the  most  peri« 
lous  situations,  snamed  them  into  courage.  He  at  length  suo<- 
ceeded  in  forming  «a  respectable  force  out  of  his  unpromising 
materials.  Covelong  fell.  Clive  learned  that  a  strong  detach 
ment  was  marching,  to  relieve  it  from  Chinglepot.  He  took 
measures  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  learning  that  they  w^re 
too  late,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  on  the  road,  kUled-^  4 
bundred  of  tbem  with  one  fire,  took  three  hundred  prtscmcrfaj 
pursued  tbe  fugitives  to  the  gates  of  Cbingleput,  laid  ^egi 
instantly  to  tbat  fastness,  reputed  one  of  the  strong^est  in  Indian 
made  a  breach,  and  was  on  the  point  of  storming  when  tbe  Frencb 
commatidant  capitulated  and  retired  with  his  men.  :^ 

Clive  returned  to  Madras  victorious,  but  in  a  state  of  health 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  there  long.  He 
married  at  this  time  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Maskelyne, 
sister  of  the  eminent  mathematician,  wbo  long  held  the  post  of 
Astronomer- Royal.     She  is  described  as  handsome  and  accom- 

Ilisbed,  and  her  husband's  letters,  it  is  said,  contain  proofs  that 
e  was  devotedly  attached  to  her. 
Almost  immediately  after  tbe  marriage,  Clive  embarked  witb 
bis  bride  for  England.     He  returned  a  very  different  person 
from  the  poor  slighted  boy  wbo  had  been  sent  out  ten  years 
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bef(»*e  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  was  only  twentyrBeyen ;  ,y^  bi^si 
country  already  respected  liim  as  one  of  her  first  soldiers.  Th^xQ 
was  then  general  peace  in  Europe.  The  Carijajtic  was,  the  only 
part  of  the  world  where  the  English  and  Frepdt  wepe  ia  aym/^ 
against  each  otker.  The  vast  schemes  of  Dupleix  li^?^^cite4 
lio  small  uneasiness  in  the  city  of  London;  and  the  r^pid  t^rn  of 
foriuiife^  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  courage^  and  talej^ts  ol 
Gltv^i  had  been  hailed  with  great  delight  The  yoqng  captain 
Wi^isf  known  at  the  India  House  by  the  honourable  nickname  of 
General  Clive,  and  was  toasted  by  that  appellation  at  the  feasts 
6f  the  Directors.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  hiipself 
an  object  of  general  interest  and  admiration.  The  East  India 
G^mpany  thanked  him  for  his  services  in  the  warmest  terms,  and 
presented  him  with  a  sword  set  with  diamonds.  With. rare 
delicacy,  he  declined  to  receive  this  token  of  gratitude,  unless  a 
simtilar  compliment  was  paid  to  his  friend  and  command^^ry 
Lawrence. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Clive  was  most  cordially  wel^ 
oomed  home  by  his  family,  who  were  delighted  by  his  success^ 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  hardly  able  to  comprehend  how 
iheir  naughty  idle  Bobby  had  become  so  great  a  man.  His  father 
bad  been  singularly  hard  ,of  belief.  Not  until  the  news  of  the 
<)efence  of  Arcot  arrived  in  England  was  the  old  gentleman 
heard  to  growl  out,  that  after  all  the  booby  had  something  in 
fainw  His  expressions  of  approbation  became  stronger  and 
sjtrong^r.as  news  arrived  of  one  brilliant  exploit  after  another ; 
dnd^he  tvas  at  length  immoderately  fond  and  proud  of  his  son. 
r  Clive'fr  relations  had  very  substantial  reasons  for  rejoicing  at 
Jiiatrdtiurn.  Considerable  sums  of  prize-money  had  fallen  to  his 
^^larey^n^  ke  had  brought  home  several  thousands,  some  of  which 
ke  Expended  in  extricating  his  father  from  pecuniary  di£Sculties, 
^nd  in  redeeming  the  family  estate.  The  remainder  he  appears 
lo  have  dissipated  in  the  course  of  about  two  years.  He  lived 
splendidly,  dressed  gaily  even  for  those  times,  kept  a  carriage 
and  saddle  horses,  and,  not  content  with  these  ways  of  getting 
yid  of  his  money,  resorted  to  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  of 
all  modes  of  evacuation,  a  contested  election  followed  by  a  pe- 
tition. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  election  of  1754,  the  Government 
was  in  a  very  singular  state.  There  was  scarcely  any  formal 
Opposition.  The  Jacobites  had  been  cowed  by  the  issue  of  the 
last  Rebellion.  The  Tory  party  had  fallen  into  utter  contempt. 
It  had  been  deserted  by  all  the  men  of  talents  who  had  belonged 
to  it,  and  bad  scarcely  given  a  symptom  of  life  during  some 
years.      TJi<8  spiall  faction  which  had  been  held  together  by  th^ 
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i^fldenp0  £m4  P'^poiises  of  Prince  Frederick,  had  been  dUpey^e^ 
bv  bJB  deatrii*  Almost  every  public  man  of  distinguished  iul^uta 
ii^  ^\xe  ypg4fin[^j  whatever  his  early  connexions  had  been,  wj^s  ii^ 
Qji^qe,  and  Cfillc^  J^imself  a  Whig,  Put  this  extraordinary  ap- 
p^arai^ce  p{  concqrd  was  quite  delusive.  The  administration 
it§e^(^fi8  distracted  by  bjtter  enmities  and  conflicting  pretensions, 
T^)^  9hief  objegt  of  its  members  was  to  depress  and  supplant 
e?^ch  Q^her,  The  prime  minister,  Newcastle,  wpak,  timid, 
j^lpus^  and  perfidious,  was  at  once  detested  and  (lespised  by  the 
mo^t;  iinportan^  m^pab^rs  of  his  government,  and  b>y  noi^e  more 
t^§n  l)y  Henry  YoXt  the  Secretary  at  War.  This  able,  daring, 
ai^d  ambitious  man  seized  every  opportunity  of  crossing  the 
FiJiftt  X-ord  q(  tbe  Treasury,  from  whom  he  well  knew  that  he  hs^d 
l\^\e  to  dread  and  little  to  l^ope ;  for  Newcastle  ^as  through  life 
eq\uil|y  afr^jd  qf  breaking  w^th  men  of  parts  a^4  ^  promoting 
thei^. 

Newcastle  had  set  his  heart  on  returning  two  meipber$i  for 
Sj;  l^iqhs^^l,  on§  of  those;  wretched  Cornish  boroughsi  which 
were  ^wept  a>vay  by  t^ie  Reform  Act  in  ^832.  He  was  opposed 
]rji  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  in^uenqe  had  long  been  parapaount 
tf^er^ ;  and  Fox  qxerted  l^imself  strenuQMsly  in  Sandwigh  s  be- 
h/^\t  Clivq,  who  l^ad  been  intro4vced  to  Fojf,  and  very  kindly 
rpqeiyed  by  \k\mf  yr^  brought  forward  qn  the  Sandwich  iutqrest* 
a^d  ^aa  ret\irnq4,  Bu(  a  petitio;^  was^  presented  9gai.nst  the 
re,^^rn,  an4  was  ^cked  Ipy  the  whole  interest  of  the  Puke  of 
Nqwc^^tle.,  •    ^ 

T^e  ca^  v^as  l^eard,  accordiipig  toi  the  usage  qf  thai;  time,  b<^-? 
fp^e  a  copft^ittee  q^  the  wbole  House.  Qu^s^tiqijis  re^p^qtipg 
deqtf^qns,  were  ttie^  cqns^dej^ed  ipp^erely  as  ps^rty  question^  Jud> 
f^  impartiality  w^  not  qveni  a^qct^d.  Sir  Robqrt  Wal^wJle 
wa9^  ift  ^\\^  habit  qf  saying  onenly,  that  in  election  hattlei^  iiere 
oi^gl)^^  ifi  t^  no  quarter.  On  the  present  occasion  thq  excite^ 
meiji^^  was  gre^t.  The  m^^ter  really  at  issue  was,  not  whether 
C^liye  t^d,  bqen  prqperly  oij  improperly  returned ;  but  whethqy 
^^7^^^.  9^  F^^  W^  to  b^  i^^ter  of  thq  new  House  of  Com- 
^9mk  «w4  cqx\Sipqft€jDit|y  ^M  ^u^li^r,  The  cofttestj  was  long 
Qjq4  ob^^^  ^a  ^u^esi;  seep(ie4  t,q  Iqan  s^ornqtii^es  io  qne  side, 
and  soitietimes  to  the  other.  Fox  put  forth  all  his  rare  powers 
§ij  dj^b^  beati  ]^f  thq  laijiryejra  yi  tl^e  liquse  at;  their  owA  weapons, 
^4  qarriq^  4iviS],<^  aftq^  divi^qn  against  t,he  whole  influence  of 
its  feeigiiiujry^  T^ike  cqnoimitteq  deqided  in  Clivq's  favour.  Ii\\t 
whep  (he  ]^q$q}utiq^  ^a?.  rqpqrted  to  t^he  Hqi^e,  t^lMflg^  toqk  a 
Vffi^en.(i  cqiM^i^  '^'l^q  rewian^t  of  the  Tory  Oppq^ition,  con- 
t^I^ye  ^  it^  was,  W  yet  ^ufficieqt  wqkht,  to  ti^^n  tjb,e  scal^ 
^^^%  ti^  Bi^^Jf.  J^^PSfiA  1^^^,  9f  liew^aftti?  »nd  f(fs;^ 
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Newcastle  the  Toriea  could  only  despite.  Fo^c  they  batiid  m 
the  boldest  ^nd  moat  subtle  politician,  and  the  ablest  debate? 
among  the  Whigs ; — as  the  steady  friend  of  Walpole,  a9  the  da* 
voted  adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^  -After  wavering 
till  the  last  moment,  they  determined  to  vote  in  a  body  with  thoi 
Prime  Minister's  friends.  The  consequence  was,  that  tne  House^ 
by  a  small  minority,  rescinded  the  decision  of  the  eopiinittee»  and 
Clive  was  unseated. 

Ejected  from  Parliament,  and  straitened  in  his  means,  he 
naturally  began  to  look  again  towards  India*  The  Company 
and  the  Government  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  his  aer* 
vices.,  A  treaty  favourable  to  England  had  indeed  been  con- 
cluded in  the  Carnatic.  Dupleix  had  been  superseded,  and  had 
returned  with  the  wreck  of  his  immense  fortune  to  Europe, 
where  calumny  and  chicanery  soon  hunted  him  to  his  grave. 
But  many  signs  indicated  that  a  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  desirable  ta 
send  an  able  commander  to  the  Company'9  settlemettts  in  Indian 
The  Directors  appointed  Ciive  governor  of  Fort  St  David. 
The  King  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant^colouei  in 
the  British  army,  and  in  1755  he  again  sailed  for  Asia, 

The  first  service  in  which  he  was  employed  after  bis  return  Uk 
the  East,  was  the  reduction  of  the  stronghold  of  Gheriah.  This 
fortress,  built  on  a  craggy  promontory^  and  almost  surrounded  by 
the  ocean,  was  the  den  of  a  pirate  named  Angria»  wbose  barks 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Admiral  Watson^ 
who  commanded  the  English  squadron  in  the  Eastern,  seas, 
burned  Angria's  fleet,  wliile  Clive  attacked  the  fastness  by  land* 
The  place  soon  fell,  and  a  booty  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  divided  among  the  conquerors. 

After  this  e^^ploit,  Clive  proceeded  to  his  gavernment  of  Fort 
St  David.  Before  he  had  been  there  two  months,  be  received 
intelligence  whiqh  called  forth  all  the  energy  of  Im  bold  and 
active  mind. 

Of  the  provinees  which  had  beea  subject  to  the  house  o£ 
Tamerlane^  the  wealthiest  was  Bengal.  No  paart}  of  India  pos- 
sessed such  natural  advantages,  both  for  agriculture  and  com-* 
merce.  The  Ganges,  rushing  through  a  mmdred  ehaiukels  tfi^ 
the  se%  has  formed  a  vast  plain  of  rich  mouldy  which^  eve<i  und)S9 
the  tropical  sky,  rivals  the  verdure  of  ant  English  April.  Th^ 
rice  fields  yield  an  increase  sueh  as  is  elsewhere  unkMwa. 
Spices,  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  are  produced  with  similar  exu* 
berance.  The  rivers  al&rd  am  inejc^ausiible  SfUpply  of  fish. 
The  desofaite  i^Unds.  along  ^be  sea^coest,  oivergrowil  by  noxious 
vegetation,,  and  s^^afjaiiiig^  w^ttf.  dof «  w^  ti^cs^  syf^jply  tbe.  exm^ 
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vhUi  distrl6t$f  with  abundance  of  salt.  The  great  streani  whibh 
fettiliies  the  soil  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  chief  highway  of 
Eastern  commerce.  On  its  banks,  and  on  those  of  its  tributary- 
waters,  are  the  wealthiest  marts,  the  most  splendid  capitals,  and 
the  most  sacred  shrines  of  India.  The  tyranny  of  man  had  for 
ages  struggled  in  vain  against  the  overflowing  bounty  of  nature. 
In  spite  of  the  Mussulman  despot,  and  of  the  Mahratta  freebooter, 
Bengal  was  known  through  the  East  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  as 
the  rich  kingdom.  Its  population  multiplied  exceedingly.  Other 
provinces  were  nourished  from  the  overflowing  of  its  granaries ; 
and  the  ladies  of  London  and  Paris  were  clothed  in  the  delicate* 
produce  of  its  looms.  The  race  by  whom  this  rich  tract  was 
peopled,  enervated  by  a  soft  climate  and  accustomed  to  peaceful 
avocations,  bore  the  same  relation  to  other  Asiatics,  which  the 
Asiatics  generally  bear  to  the  bold  and  energetic  children  of 
Europe.  The  Castilians  have  a  proverb,  that  in  Valencia  the 
earth  is  water  and  the  men  women  ;  and  the  description  is  at 
least  equally  applicable  to  the  vast  plain  of  the  Lower  Ganges. 
Whatever  the  Bengalee  does,  he  does  languidly.  His  favourite 
pursuits  are  sedentary.  He  shrinks  from  bodily  exertion  ;  and, 
though  voluble  in  dispute,  and  singularly  pertinacious  in  the  War 
of  chicane,  he  seldom  engages  in  a  personal  conflict,  and  scarcely 
ever  enlists  as  a  soldier.  We  doubt  whether  there  be  a  hundred 
genuine  Bengalees  in  the  whole  army  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. There  never,  perhaps,  existed  a  people  so  thoroughly 
fitted  by  nature  and  by  habit  for  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  great  commercial  companies  of  Europe  had  long  pos- 
sessed factories  in  Bengal.  The  French  were  settled,  as  they  still 
are,  at  Chandemagore  on  the  Hoogley.  Lower  down  the  stresmv^ 
the  English  had  built  Fort  William,  A  church  and  ample  ware-* 
houses  rose  in  the  vicinity.  A  row  of  spacious  ho4]ses,  belonging 
to  the  chief  factors  of  the  East  India  Company,  iined  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  had  sprung  up  a  large 
and  busy  native  town,  where  some  Hindoo  merchants  of  great 
opulence  had  fixed  their  abode.  But  the  tract  now  covered  by 
the  palaces  of  Chowringhee,  contained  only  a  few  miserable  huts 
thatched  with  straw.  A  jungle,  abandoned  to  water-fowl  and 
alligators,  covered  the  site  of  the  present  Citadel,  and  the  Course, 
which  is  now  daily  crowded  at  sunset  with  the  gayest  equipages  of 
Calcutta.  For  the  ground  on  which  the  settlement  stdod,  the 
English,  like  other  great  landholders,  paid  rent  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  were,  like  other  great  landholders,  permitted  to 
exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  within  their  domain. 

The  great  province  of  Bengal^  together  with  Orissa  and 
Babar,  had  long  been  governed  by  a  viceroy,  whom  the  English 
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called  Aliverdy  Khan,  and  who,  like  the  other  viceroys  of  the 
Mogul,  had  become  virtually  independent.  He  died  in  1756,* 
and  the  sovereignty  descended  to  his  grandson>  a  youth  under 
twenty,  who  bore  the  name  of  Surajah  Dowlah,     Oriental  des- 

Jots  are  perhaps  the  worst  class  of  human  beings  ;  and  this  un* 
appy  boy  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  his  class.  His 
understanding  was  naturally  feeble,  and  his  temper  naturally 
unamiable.  His  education  had  been  such  as  would  have  ener- 
vated even  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  perverted  even  a  generous 
disposition.  He  was  unreasonable,  because  nobody  ever  dared 
to  reason  with  him ;  and  selfish,  because  he  had  never  been  made 
to  feel  himself  dependent  on  the  good- will  of  others.  Early  de- 
bauchery had  unnerved  his  body  and  his  mind.  He  indulged  im- 
moderately in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  inflamed  his  weak 
brain  almost  to  madness.  His  chosen  companions  wer^  flatterers, 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  recommended  by  no- 
tning  but  buflbonery  and  servility.  It  is  said  that  he  had  arrived 
at  that  last  stage  of  human  depravity,  when  cruelty  becomes 
pleasing  for  its  own  sake — when  the  sight  of  pain  as  pain,  where 
no  advantage  is  to  be  gained,  no  offence  punished,  no  danger 
averted,  is  an  agreeable  excitement.  It  had  early  been  his 
amusement  to  torture  beasts  and  birds  ;  and,  when  he  grew  up, 
he  enjoyed  with  still  keener  relish  the  misery  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

From  a  child  Surajah  Dowlah  had  hated  the  English.  It  was 
his  whim  to  do  so  ;  and  his  whims  were  never  opposed.  He  had 
also  formed  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  wealth  which  might 
be  obtained  by  plundering  them ;  and  his  feeble  and  uncultivated 
mind  was  incapable  of  perceiving  that  the  riches  of  Calcutta,  had 
they  been  even  greater  than  he  imagined,  would  not  compensate 
him  for  what  he  must  lose,  if  the  European  trade,  of  which  Bengal 
was  a  chief  seat,  should  be  driven  by  his  violence  to  some  other 
quarter.  Pretexts  for  a  quarrel  were  readily  found.  The  Eng- 
Ush,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  France,  had  begun  to  fortify 
their  settlement  without  a  special  permission  from  the  Nabob. 
A  rich  native  whom  he  longed  to  plunder,  had  taken  refuge  at 
Calcutta,  and  had  not  been  delivered  up.  On  such  grounds 
as  these  Surajah  Dowlah  marched  with  a  great  army  against  Fort 
William. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  at  Madras  had  been  forced  by 
Dupleix  to  become  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Those  in  Bengal 
were  still  mere  traders,  and  were  terrified  and  bewildered  by  the 
approaching  danger.  The  governor,  who  had  heard  much  of 
Surajah  Dowlah's  cruelty,  was.  frightened  out  ofhis  wits,  jumped 
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into  Q  boats  and  iooY  refage  in  the  nearest  ship.  The  inilitary 
commandant  thought  that  he  cpuld  not  do  better  than  follow  so 
good  an  example.  The  fort  was  taken  after  a  feeble  resistance ; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  English  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, Th^  Nabob  seated  hipiself  with  regal  pomp  in  the 
principal  hall  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr  Holwell^  the  first 
in  rank  among  the  prisoners,  to  be  brought  before  him.  He 
abused  the  insolence  of  the  English,  and  grumbled  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  foqnd  ;  but  promised  to  spare 
their  lives,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Then  w^s  committed  that  great  crime,  memorable  for  its 
singular  atrocity^  memorable  for  the  tremendous  retribution  by 
which  it  was  followed.  The  English  captives  were  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  guards;  and  the  guards  determined  to  secure 
them  for  the  night  in  the  prison  of  the  garrison,  a  chamber  ki^Qwn 
by  the  fearful  name  of  the  Black  Hole.  Even  for  a  single  Euro- 
pean ^lalefaator,  that  dungeon  would,  in  such  a  climate,  have 
been  too  close  and  narrow.  The  space  was  only  twenty  feet 
square.  The  air-holes  were  small  and  obatructed.  It  was  the 
summer  solstice — the  season  when  the  fierce  heat  of  Bengal 
can  scarcely  be  rendered  tolerable  to  natives  of  England  by 
lofty  halls,  and  the  constant  waving  of  fans.  The  number 
of  the  prisoners  .was  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  When  they 
were  ordered  to  enter  the  cell,  they  imagined  that  the  sol-- 
diers  were  joking ;  and,  being  in  high  spirits  on  accaunt  of  the 
promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their  lives,  they  laughed  and  jested 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion.  They  soon  discovered  their  vox^ 
take.  They  expostuhited  ;  they  entreated  ;  but  in  vain.  Tim 
guards  threatened  to  cut  down  all  who  hesitated.  The  captives 
were  driven  into  the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  »word,  and  the  door 
was  instantly  shut  and  locked  upon  them. 

Nothing  in  history  or  fiction — -not  eveo  the  story  which 
Ugolino  told  ia  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice,  after  he  had  wiped 
his  bloody  lips  on.  the  scalp  pf  his  murderer — approaches  the 
horrors  which  weife  recounted  by  the  few  survivors  of  that 
Qight.  They  cried  for  mexcy.  They  strove  to  burst  the  dpov. 
Hoi  well,  whO)  even  in  thaA  extremity,  retained  some  preseni^a  pf 
mind,  offered  large  bribes  ta  the  gaolers.  But  the  suaawer  was» 
that  nothing  x^ould  be  done  without  the  Nabob's  orders,  tb^a;!  tb« 
Nabob  wa3  asleep,  and  that  he  woijiM  be  angry  if  any  body 
awoke  him.  Then  the  prisoners  went  mad  with  despair.  They 
trampled  each  other  down,  Ibught  fpr  the  plaeeaat  the  windawsy 
lougat  for  the.  pittance  of  water  with  which  the  cruel  noer^  of 
tjie  murdeiF^s  mock<^d  their  agonies — ^rayed^  prayedy  blasphen^y^i^ 
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— iipplored  the  guards  to  fire  among  them.  The  gaolers  i^  the 
mean  time  held  Tights  to  the  bars,  and  shouted  lyitn  laughter  at 
the  frantic  struggles  pf  their  victims.  At  length  the  tumult  died 
away  in  low  gasps  and  moanings.  The  day  broke.  The  Nabob 
had  slept  off  his  debauch,  and  permitted  the  door  to  be  opened. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  the  soldiers  could  make  a  lane  for 
the  survivors,  by  piling  up  on  each  side  the  heaps  of  corpses,  on 
which  the  burning  climate  had  already  begun  to  do  its  loathsome 
work.  When  at  length  a  passage  was  ma^le,  twenty-three 
ghastly  figures,  such  as  their  own  mothers  would  not  have  known, 
staggered  one  by  one  out  of  the  charnel-house.  A  pit  was  in- 
stantly dug.  The  dej^d  bodies,  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  in 
i^umber,  were  flung  into  it  promiscuously,  and  covered  up. 

But  these  things,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  eighty 
years,  cannot  be  told  pr  read  without  horror,  awakened  neither 
remorse  no^  pity  in  the  bosom  of  the  savage  NaboB.  J^e  in- 
flicted no  puni^ment  on  the  murderers.  He  showed  no  ten- 
derness to  the  survivors.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  whom 
nothing  was  to  be  got,  were  suffered  to  depart ;  but  those  from 
whom  it  Mfas  thought  that  any  thing  could  be  extprted,  were  treated 
with  execrable  cruelty,  tlolwell,  unable  to  walk,  was  carried 
before  the  tyrant,  who  reproached  him,  threatened  him,  and  sent 
him  up  the  country  in  irons,  together  with  some  other  gentle- 
men who  were  suspected  of  knowing  more  than  they  chose  to 
tell  about  the  treasures  of  the  Company.  These  persons,  still 
boMfed  down  by  the  sufferings  of  that  great  agony,  were  lodged 
in  miserable  sheds,  and  fed  only  \vith  grain  and  water,  till  at 
length  the  intercessionsi  of  the  female  relations  of  the  Nabob  pro- 
cured their  release.  Qne  Englishwoman  had  survived  that 
night.     She  was  placed  in  the  harem  of  the  Princ^^  at  Moor- 

shedaba^d.* 

Surajah  Dowlah,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  letters  i(x  his  nominal 

sovereign  at  Delhi,  describing  the  late  conquest  .in  the  most 
pompous  language.  He  placed  a  garrison  in  Fort  William^  for- 
bade any  Englishman  to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  directed 
that,  in  memory  of  bis  great  action^  v?^t^Vitta  should  thence- 
forward be  palled  Alinagore,  tWt  is  to  say*  t^he  Port  of  God.. 

In  Augu;8t  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta  reached  Madras, 
and  excited  the  fiercest  ajid  bikteres^t  resentment.  The  cry  of 
t^e  whole  settl^nji^ent  was  for  veng;^ance.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence,  it  was  determined  ihat 
an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  the  Hopgley,  and  that  ^live 
sliould  be  at  the  head  of  the  land  i^o^oes.  The  navajl  armam^at 
was  ujodjeir  the  comman(^  of  ^dmirat  Watsojii.  *  Nine  hundred 
Ewglijsh  ii^^it;^ — fiae   tro^^^  and  full   pf  spirit— and  fift^^a 
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hitiid^d  aefloysi  composed  the  army  wliich  sailed  to  piinisli'  n 
Prittee  who  had  more  subjects  and  larger  revenues  than  the 
King  of  Prussia,  or  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  In  October 
the  expedition  sailed;  but  it  had  to  make  its  way  against  ad- 
verse winds,  and  did  not  reach  Bengal  till  December. 

The  Nabob  was  revelling  in  fancied  security  at  Moorshedabad. 
He  was  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  foreign  countries^ 
that  he  often  used  to  say  that  there  were  not  ten  thousand  men 
in  alt  Europe ;  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  as  possible,  that  the 
English  would  dare  to  invade  his  dominions,  but,  though  un- 
disturbed by  any  fear  of  their  military  power,  he  began  to  ittiss 
them  greatly.  His  revenues  fell  oflF;  and  his  ministers  succeeded 
in  making  him  understand  that  a  ruler  may  sometimes  find  U 
more  profitable  to  protect  traders  in  the  open  enjoyment  of  their 
gains,  than  to  put  them  to  the  torture  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing hidden  chests  of  gold  and  jewels.  He  was  already  disposed 
to  permit  the  Company  to  resume  its  mercantile  operations  in 
his  country,  when  he  received  the  news  that  an  English  arma- 
ment was  in  the  Hoogley.  He  instantly  ordered  all  his  troops 
to  assemble  at  Moorshedabad,  and  marched  towards  Calcutta. 

Clive  had  commenced  operations  with  his  usual  vigour.  He 
took  Budgebudge,  routed  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  recover- 
ed Calcutta,  stormed  and  sacked  Hoogley.  The  Nabob,  already 
disposed  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  English,  was  confirmed 
in  his  pacific  disposition  by  these  proofs  of  their  power  and  spirit. 
He  accordingly  made  overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the  invading 
armament,  and  offered  to  restore  the  factory,  and  to  give  com- 
pensation to  those  whom  he  had  despoiled. 

Clive's  profession  was  war ;  and  he  felt  that  there  wajp  some- 
thing discreditable  in  an  accommodation  with  Surajah  Dowlafa. 
But  his  power  was  limited.  A  committee,  chiefly  composed  of 
servants  of  the  Company  who  had  fled  from   Calcutta,  had  the 

Erincipal  direction  of  affairs ;  and  these  persons  were  eager  to* 
e  restored  to  their  posts,  and  compensated  for  their  losses. 
The  government  of  Madras,  apprised  that  war  had  commenced 
in  Europe,  and  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  French,  be- 
came impatient  for  the  return  of  the  armament.  The  promises 
of  the  Nabob  were  large,  the  chances  of  a  contest  doubtful ;  and 
Clive  consented  to  treat — though  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
things  should  not  be  concluded  in  so  glorious  a  manner  as  he 
could  have  wished. 

With  this  negotiation  commences  a  new  chapter  in  the  life 
of  Clive,  Hitherto  he  had  been  merely  a  soldier,  carrying  into 
effect,  with  emlhent  ability  and  valour,  the  plans  of  others. 
Henceforth  he  is  to  be  chiefly  regarded  as  a  statesman ;  and  his 
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military  movements  are  to  be  considered  as  subordiQata  to  bip 
political  designs*  That  in  his  new  capacity  he  displayed. grea}; 
talents,  and  obtained  great  success,  is  undeniable.  But  it  mi 
also  undeniable,  that  the  transactions  in  which  he  now  began 
to  take  a  part,  have  left  a  stain  on  his  moral  character^   .. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  is 
obstinately  resolved  to  see  nothing  but  honour  and  integrity  in  tbt 
conduct  of  his  hero.  But  we  can  as  little  agree  with  Mr  Mill,  who 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Clive  was  a  man  ^  to  whom  de^ 
^  iception,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  never  cost  a  pang« '  Clive 
seeais  to  us  to  have  been  constitutionally  the  very  opposite  of  a 
luiave — ^bold  even  to  temerity^— sincere  even  to  indiscretion — 
hearty  in  friendship — open  in  enmity.  Neither  in  his  private 
life,  nor  in  those  parts  of  his  public  life  in  which  he  had  to  do 
with  his  countrymen,  do  we  find  any  signs  of  a  propensity  to 
cunning.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  disputes  in  which  he  waa 
engaged  as  an  Englishman  against  Englishmen — from  his  box* 
ing»matches  at  school,  to  the  stormy  altercations  at  the  India 
House  and  in  Parliament,  amidst  which  his  later  years  were  passed 
— his  very  faults  were  those  of  a  high  and  magnanimous  spirit. 
The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  considered  Oriental  poli- 
tics as  a  game  in  which  nothing  was  unfair.  He  knew  that  the 
standard  of  morality  among  the  natives  of  India  differed  widely 
from  that  established  in  England.  He  knew  that  he  had  tp 
deed  with  men  destitute  of  what  in  Europe  is  called  honour— ^ 
with  m^i  who  wpuld  give  anv  promise  without  hesitation,  and 
break  any  promise  without  sname — with  men  who  would  un* 
scrupulously  employ  corruption,  perjury,  forgery,  to  compass 
their  ends*  His  letters  show  that  the  great  difference  between 
Asiatic  and  European  morality  was  constantly  in  his  thoughts. 
He  seems  to  have  imagined — most  erroneously  in  our  opinion-^ 
that  he  could  effect  nothing  against  such  adversaries,  if  he  was 
content  to  be  bound  by  ties  from  which  they  were  free^ — if  he 
went  on  telling  truth,  and  hearing  none — if  he  fulfilled,  to  his 
own  hurt,  all  his  engagements  witn  confederates  who  never  kept 
an  engagement  that  was  not  to  their  advanti^e.  Accordingly, 
this  man,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  life  an  honourable  English 
gentleman  and  soldier,  was  no  sooner  matched  against  an  Indian 
mtriguer,  than  he  became  himself  an  Indian  intriguer ;  and  de« 
scended,  without  scruple,  to  falsehood,  to  hypocritical  caresses, 
to  the  substitution  of  documents,  and  to  the  counterfeiting  of 
hands. 

The  negotiations  between  the  English  and  the  Nabob  were 
carried  on  chiefly  by  two  agents — Mr  Watts,  a  servant  of  the 
Conapany,  and  a  Bengalee  of  the  name  of  Omicbund.     Thid 
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Ohiibhtirtd  hddbbfetl  oit6  of  tHe  wealthiest  itatlte  ttlerdliatifi  i^\^ 
detit  at  Caltititta,  and  had  feiiStafned  gteat  lossefl  \n  dbtiseqn^rtce 
bf  the  Nabob'«  exjiddltlofi  agaltist  thslt  place.  lii  thj^  course  of 
his  conitaerclal  transaction*!,  he  had  seen  much  Of  the  EngHshj 
and  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  serve  as  a  titeditiitt  of  communica- 
tion between  them  and  a  natire  Court.  He  possessed  g'reat  influ- 
ence with  his  own  race,  and  had  in  large  mea^fe  the  Hindoo 
talents — quick  observation,  tact,  detterity,  pel-severatite — dnd 
the  Hindoo  vices — servility,  greediness,  and  tteachery. 

The  Nabob  behaved  with  atll  the  faithlessness  of  an  Irt^n 
statesman,  and  all  the  levity  of  a  boy  Whose  mind  had  been 
enfeebled  by  power  and  sdlf-indulgerice.  He  proriiised,  i^etracted, 
hesitated,  evaded.  At  one  time  he  advanced  ^th  his  afmy 
in  a  threatening  manner  towards  Calcutta  j  btit  when  he  saw 
the  resolute  front  which  the  English  presented,  he  fell  back  ih 
alarnr,  and  consented  to  make  peace  with  them  ort  theii'  6wn 
terms.  The  treaty  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he  formed 
new  designs  against  them.  He  intrigued  with  the  French 
authorities  at  Chandernagore.  lie  invited  Bussy  to  marcll  from 
the  Dectan  ifi  the  Hoogley,  and  to  drive  the  EngHsJh  out  of 
Bengal.  All  this  was  Well  known  to  Clive  and  Watson.  They 
determined  accordingly  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  ^nd  to  attack 
Chatffderita^O^e,  before  the  force  there  could  be  strengthefied 
by  new  arrivals,  either  from  ihe  south  df  India  o^  froiA  Eufope. 
Watson  directed  the  expedrtfon  by  water,  Clite  by  land.  The 
success  of  the  combined  tnovemenf^  wasf  -fapfd  sind  confi- 
plete.  The  fort,  the  garrisonf,  the  at^illery,  the  tnilitary  stores, 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Neafly  five  fccrtfdr^d 
European  trOops  were  among  the  prisoners. 

Tlie  Nabob  had  feared  and  hated  the  ErigHsfa,  even  'khfte 
he  was  still  able  to  oppose  to  flhem  their  French  rivals.  The 
French  #ere  rtow  vanquished ;  and  he  began  to  regard  the  Eng^- 
lish  with  still  greater  fear,  and  still  greater  hatred.  HTs  Weak 
and  unprincipled  mind  oseiflated  between  s'ervility  and  in^ofenee. 
One  day  he  sent  a  large  sum  to  C^teufta,  a«  patt  of  the  cOmEpieti- 
gation  due  for  the  wrongs  whfch  he  had  Committed.  The  ne^tt 
day  he  sent  a  present  ofjiewels  to  Bussy,  exhorting  that  distin- 
guished officer  to  hasten  to  protect  Bengal  *  against  Clive,  tfee 
^  daring  in  war,  on  whom, '  says  h\i  ht^hness,  *  may  all  bad 
*  fortune  attend. '  He  ordered  his  army  to  march  against  the 
English.  He  countermanded  hif^  orders.  He  tore  CHve'^  let- 
ters. He  then  sent  answers  in  the  most  florid  language  of  Com- 
pliment. He  ordered  Watts  oirt  of  his  presence,  and  threatened 
to  impale  him.  He  again  sent  for  hhn,  and  begged  pardbn  fdr 
his  intemperance.     In  the  mean  time,  Ws  wretchect  mafttt!hfftfnil&- 
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tratitm,  Ms  foMy^  hU  dissolute  mafitiers^  and  h\B  \6ve  6f  the 
lowest  eompariy,  had  disgusted  all  classed  of  bis  subjects — sol- 
diers^ tradetS)  civil  functionaries^  the  prdud  and  ostentatloils 
Mahommedans)  the  timid^  dupple,  and  parsimoniotid  Hindoos. 
A  formidable  confederacy  tras  formed  against  him;  in  which 
were  included  RoyduUnb,  the  minister  of  finance,  Meer  JaiBeri 
the  jrfincipal  commander  of  the  trdopsy  and  Jugget  Seit,  the 
richest  banket  in  India.  The  plot  was  confided  to  the  Eng- 
lish agents,  and  a  communication  was  opened  between  the  mate- 
contents  at  Moorshedabad,  and  the  coramittee  at  Calcutta. 

In  the  comtirittee  there  was  much  hesitation  ;  but  dive's  voice 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  cotRspirators^  and  bis  vigour  and  firm- 
ness bore  down  all  opposition.  It  was  determined  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  lend  their  powerful  assistance  to  depose  Surajah 
Dowlah,  and  to  place  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  throne  of  Bengal.  In 
return,  Meer  Jaffler  ptomised  ample  compensatlion  to  the  Company 
and  its  servants,  and  a  liberal  donative  to  the  atmy,  the  navy,  and 
the  committee.  The  odious  vices  of  Surajah  DoWlah,  the  wrongs 
which  the  English  had  suifered  at  bis  hands,  thedangers  to  which  our 
trade  must  have  been  exposed  had  he  continued  to  reign,  appear 
to  us  fully  to  justify  the  resolution  of  deposing  him.  But  nothing 
can  justify  the  dissimulation  which  Clive  stooped  to  practise.  He 
wrote  to  Surajah  Dowlah  in  terms  so  aflectionate  that  they  for 
a  time  lulled  that  weak  prince  to  perfect  security.  The  some 
courier  who  carried  this  *  soothing  letter,*  as  Clive  calls  it,  to 
the  Nabob,  carried  to  Mr  Watts  a  letter  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*  Tell  Meer  Jaffier  to  fear  nothing.     I  will  join  him  with  five 

*  tboijsaaid  men  who  never  turned  their  backs.     Assure  him  I  will 

*  march  night  and  day  to  his  assistance,  and  stand  by  him  as  long 

*  as  I  have  a  man  left.' 

It  was  impossible  that  a  plot  which  had  so  many  ramifications 
should  long  remain  entirely  concealed.  Enough  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Nabob  to  arouse  his  suspicfons.  But  he  was  soon  quieted  by 
the  fictions  and  artifices  which  the  inventive  geniti^  of  Omichund 
produced  with  miraculous  readiness.  All  was  going  well ;  the 
plot  was  nearly  ripe;  when  Clive  learned  that  Omichund  was  likely 
to  pky  false.  The  artful  Bengalee  had  been  promised  a  liberal 
compensation  for  all  that  he  bad  lo^t  at  Calcutta.  But  this 
would  not  satisfy  him.  His  services  had  been  great.  He  held 
the  thread  of  the  whole  intrigue.  By  one  word  breathed  in  the 
ear  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  he  could  undo  all  that  he  had  done.  The 
lives  of  Watts,  of  Meer  Jaffier,  of  all  the  conspirators.  Were  at  his 
mercy ;  and  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  situation, 
and  to  make  his  own  terms.  He  ^manded  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  aa  the  price  of  his  secresy  and  of  his  assistance.  The 
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comvuttee^  iocen^  by  the  tr^aqberyi  and  appalled  by  the  dangen, 
knew  not  what  coarse  to  take.  But  Cuve  was  more  £aa 
Omichund's  match  in  Omichund's  own  arts.  The  man,  he  said^ 
was  a  villain.  Any  artifice  which  would  defeat  such  knavery  was 
justifiable.  The  best  course  would  be  to  promise  what  was  asked« 
Omichund  would  soon  be  at  their  mercy,  and  then  they  mi^ht 

Eunish  him  by  ^withholding  from  him,  not  only  the  bribe  whic}i 
e  now  demanded,  but  also  the  compensation  which  all  the  other 
sufferers  of  Calcutta  were  to  receive. 

His  advice  was  taken ;  but  how  was  the  wary  and  saga^iou^ 
Hindoo  to  be  deceived  ?  He  had  demanded  that  an  article  touch^ 
ing  his  claims  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  between  Meer 
Jaffier  and  the  English,  and  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
saw  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Clive  had  an  expedient  ready.  Two 
treaties  were  drawn  up,  one  on  white  paper,  the  other  on  red — the 
former  real,  the  latter  fictitious.  In  the  former  Omichund's  name 
was  not. mentioned;  the  latter,  which  was  to  be  shown  to  him, 
contained  a  stipulation  in  his  favour. 

But  another  difficulty  arose.  Admiral  Watson  had  scruples 
about  signing  the  red  treaty.  Omichund's  vigilance  and  acute- 
ness  were  such,  that  the  absence  of  so  important  a  name  would 
probably  awaken  his  suspicions.  But  Clive  was  not  a  man  to  do 
auy  thing  by  halves.  We  almost  blush  to  write  it.  He  forged 
Admiral  Watson's  name. 

All  was  now  ready  for  action.  Mr  Watts  fled  secretly  from 
Moorshedabad.  Clive  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  wrote  to  the 
Nabob  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  of  his  previous  letters. 
He  set  forth  all  the  wrongs  which  the  British  had  suffered,  o£* 
fered  to  submit  the  points  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Meer 
Jaffier ;  and  concluded  by  announcing  that,  as  the  raiua  were 
about  to  set  in,  he  and  his  men  would  do  themselves  the  hoxu)ur 
of  waiting  on  his  highness  for  an  answer. 

Surajah  Dowlah  instantly  assembled  his  whole  force,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  English.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
Meer  Jaffier  should  separate  himself  from  the  Nabob,  and  carry, 
over  his  division  to  Clive.  But,  as  the  decisive  moment  ap* 
preached,  the  fears  of  the  conspirator  overpowered  his  ambition. 
Clive  had  advanced  to  Cossimbuzar;  the  Nabob  lay  with  a 
mighty  power  a  few  miles  off  at  Plassey ;  and  still  Meer  Jaffier 
delayed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  returned  evasive  answers 
to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  English  general. 

Clive  was  in  a  painfully  anxious  situation.  He  could  place  no 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  or  in  the  courage  of  his  confederate ; 
and,  whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in  his  own  military 
talents,  and  in  the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  it  was  no 
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light  thing  to  engage  an  army  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  his 
own.  Before  him  lay  a  river  over  which  it  was  easy  to  advance, 
but  over  which,  if  things  went  ill,  not  one  of  his  little  band  would 
ever  return.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time, 
his  dauntless  spirit,  during  a  few  hours,  shrank  from  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  making  a  decision.  He  called  a  council  of  war. 
The  majority  pronounced  against  fighting ;  and  Clive  declared 
his  concurrence  with  the  majority.  Long  afterwards,  he  sjud  that 
he  had  never  called  but  one  council  of  war,  and  that,  if  he  had 
taken  the  advice  of  that  council,  the  British  would  never  have 
been  masters  of  Bengal.  But  scarcely  had  the  meeting  broken 
\\p  when  he  was  himself  again.  He  retired  alone  under  the  shade 
of  some  trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thought. '  He 
came  back  determined  to  put  every  thing  to  the  hazard,  and  gave 
orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  passing  the  river  on  the 
morrow. 

The  river  was  passed,  and  at  the  close  of  a  toilsome  day's  march, 
the  army,  long  after  sunset,  took  up  its  quarters  in  a  grove  of 
mango- trees  near  Plassey,  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy.  Clive  was 
unable  to  sleep :  he  heard,  through  the  whole  night,  the  sound 
of  drums  and  cymbals  from  the  vast  camp  of  the  Nabob.  It 
is  not  strange  that  even  his  stout  heart  should  now  and  then  have 
sunk  when  he  reflected  against  what  odds  and  for  what  a  prize  he 
was  in  a  few  hours  to  contend. 

Nor  was  the  rest  of  Surajah  Dowlah  more  peaceful.  His 
mind,  at  once  weak  and  stormy,  was  distracted  by  wild  and  hor- 
rible apprehensions.  Appalled  by  the  greatness  and  nearness  of 
the  crisis,  distrusting  his  captains,  dreading  every  one  who  ap* 
proached  him,  dreading  to  be  left  alone,  he  sate  gloomily  in  his 
tent,  haunted,  a  Greek  poet  would  have  said,  by  the  furies  of 
those  who  had  cursed  him  with  their  last  breath  in  the  Black 
Hole. 

The  day  broke — the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  India. 
At  sunrise  the  army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring  through  many  open- 
ings from  the  camp,  began  to  move  towards  the  grove  where  the 
English  lay.  Forty  thousand  infantry,  armed  with  firelocks, 
pikes,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  covered  the  plain.  They  were 
accompanied  by  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each 
tugged  by  a  long  team  of  white  oxen,  and  each  pushed  on  from 
behind  by  an  elephant.  Some  smaller  guns,  under  the  directioa 
of  a  few  French  auxiliaries,  were  perhaps  more  formidable. 
The  cavalry  were  fifteen  thousand,  drawn,  not  from  the  effemi-* 
nate  population  of  Bengal,  but  from  the  bolder  race  which  in- 
habits the  northern  provinces ;  and  the  practised  eye  of  Clive 
could  perceive  that  both  the  men  and  the  haraes  Were  Ujjore 
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powerful  than  those  of  the  Caroatio.  The  force- which  he  had  to 
oppose  to  this  great  multitude  consisted  of  only  three  thousand 
men.  But  of  these  nearly  a  thousand  were  English,  and  all  were 
led  by  English  oflScers,  and  trained  in  the  English  discipline.  Con- 
spicuous in  the  ranks  of  the  little  army  were  the  men  of  the  Thirty- 
Ninth  Regiment,  which  still  bears  on  its  colours,  amidst  many 
honourable  additions  won  under  Wellington  in  Spaih  and  Gas- 
cony,  the  name  of  Plassey,  and  the  proud  motto,  Primus  in  Indis. 

The  battle  commenced  With  a  cannonade  in  which  the  artillery 
of  the  Nabob  did  scarcely  any  execution,  while  the  few  fieldpieces 
df  the  English  produced  great  effect.  Several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  in  Snrajah  Dowlah's  service  fell.  Disordev 
began  to  spread  through  his  ranks.  His  own  terror  increased 
every  moment.  One  of  the  conspirators  urged  on  him  the  expe- 
diency of  retreating.  The  insidious  advice,  agreeing  as  it  did 
with  what  his  own  terrors  suggested,  was  readily  received.  He 
ordered  the  army  to  fall  back,  and  this  order  decided  his  fate. 
Clive  snatched  tne  moment,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  advance. 
The  confused  and  dispirited  multitude  gave  way  before  the  onset 
of  disciplined  valour.  No  mob  attacked  by  regular  soldiers  was 
ever  more  completely  routed.  The  little  band  of  Frenchmen, 
who  alone  ventured  to  confront  the  English,  were  swept  down 
the  stream  of  fugitives.  In  an  hour  the  forces  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  were  dispersed,  never  to  re-assemble.  Only  five  hundred 
6i  the  vanquished  were  slain.  But  their  camp,  their  guns,  their 
baggage,  innumerable  waggons,  innumerable  cattle,  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  conquerors.  With  the  loss  of  twenty-two  soldiers 
killed,  and  fifty  wounded,  Clive  had  scattered  an  army  of  nearly 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  subdued  an  empire  larger  and  more 
populous  than  Great  Britain. 

Meer  Jaffier  had  given  no  assistance  to  the  English  during  the 
action.  But,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was 
decided,  he  drew  off  his  division  of  the  army,  and  when  the  battle 
was  over,  sent  his  congratulations  to  his  ally.  The  next  day  he 
repaired  to  th^  Ertglish  quarters,  not  a  little  uneasy  as  to  the. 
reception  which  awaited  him  there.  He  gave  evident  signs  of 
alarm  when  a  guard  was  drawn  out  to  receive  him  With  the  honours 
due  to  his  rank.  But  his  apprehensions  were  speedily  l^moved. 
Clive  came  forward  to  meet  him,  embraced  him,  saluted  him  as 
Nabob  of  the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
listened  graciously  to  his  apologies,  and  advised  him  to  march 
without  delay  to  Moorshedabad. 

Surajah  Dowlah  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  with  all  the 

speed  with  which  a  fleet  camel  could  carry  him,  and  arrived  at 

Moorshedabad  in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.     There  he 

lied  his  councillors  round  him.     The  wisest  advised  him  to  put 
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himself  into  the  hanJs  cff  the  English,  frdtii  tvhom  he  had  nodiing 
worse  to  feat  than  deposition  and  confinement.  But  he  attri- 
buted this  suggestion  to  treachery.  Others  urged  him  to  try  the 
chance  of  wat  again.  He  apprbved  the  advice,  and  issued  orders 
accordingly.  But  he  wanted  spirit  to  adhere  even  during  one 
day  to  a  manly  resolution.  He  learned  that  Meer  Jaffier  had 
atrived ;  and  his  terrors  became  insuppottable.  Cisguised  in  a 
rtieati  dress,  with  a  casket  of  jewds  in  his  hand,  be  let  himself 
down  at  night  from  a  window  of  his  palace^  and,  accompanied 
by  only  two  attendatits,  embarked  on  the  river  for  Patna. 

In  a  few  days  Clive  arrived  at  Moorshedabad,  escorted  by  two 
hundred  English  soldiei^,  and  three  hundred  sepoys.  For  his 
residence  had  been  assigned  a  palace,  Which  was  surrounded  by  a 
garden  so  spacious  that  all  the  troops  who  accompanied  him  could 
cbnveniently  encamp  within  it.  The  cetemony  of  the  installa- 
tion of  M e«r  Jaffier  was  instantly  performed.  Clive  led  the  new 
Nabob  to  the  seat  of  honour,  placed  him  on  it,  presented  to  him- 
after  the  immemorial  fashion  of  the  East,  an  oflFering  of  gold,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  natives  who  filled  the  hall,  congratulated 
them  on  the  good  fortune  which  had  freed  them  from  a  tyrant. 
He  was  compelled  on  this  occasion  to  use  the  services  of  an  inter- 
preter; for  It  is  remarkable  that,  lang  as  he  resided  in  India, 
intimately  acquainted  as  he  was  with  Indian  politics  and  the 
Indian  character,  and  adored  as  he  was  by  his  Indian  soldiery, 
he  never  learned  to  express  himself  with  facility  in  any  Indian 
language ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  under  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  the  smattering  of  Portuguese  which  he  had 
acquired,  when  a  lad,  in  Brazil. 

The  new  sovereign  was  now  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  had  entered  with  his  allies.  A  conference 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Jugget  Seit,  the  great  banket,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  Omichund  came 
thiiher,  fully  believing  himself  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  of 
Clive,  who,  with  dissimulation  surpassing  even  the  dissimulation 
of  Bengal,  had  up  to  that  day  treated  him  with  undiminished 
kindness.  The  white  treaty  was  produced  and  read.  Clive  then 
turned  to  Mt  Scrafton,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Coropany*  and 
said  in  English,  *  It  is  now  time  to  undeceive  Omichund,* 
*  Omichund,*  said  Mr  Scrafton  in  ttindostanee,  *  the  red  treaty 
'  is  a  take-in.  You  are  to  have  nothing.'  Omichund  fell  bacK 
insensible  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  He  revived :  but  his 
mind  was  irreparably  ruined.  Clive,  who,  though  unscrupulous 
in  his  dealings  with  Indian  politicians,  was  not  inhuman,  seems 
to  have  been  touched.  He  saw  Omichund  a  few  days  later, 
spoke  to  him  kindly,  advised  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of 
tne  great  teniples  of  India,  la  the  hope  that  change  of  scene 
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migtt  restore  his  health,  and  was  even  disposed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  had  passed,  again  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  public 
service.  But  from  the  moment  of  that  sudden  shock,  the  unhappy 
man  sank  gradually  into  idioqy.  He  who  had  formerly  been 
distinguished  by  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  habits,  now  squandered  the  remains  of  his  for- 
tune on  childish  trinkets,  and  loved  to  exhibit  himself  dressed  in 
rich  garments,  and  hung  with  precious  stones.  In  this  abject 
state  he  languished  a  few  months,  and  then  died. 

We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  remarks  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  judgment  of  our  readers  with  respect  to 
this  transaction,  had  not  Sir  John  Malcolm  undertaken  to  defend 
it  in  all  its  parts.  He  regrets,  indeed,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  means  so  liable  to  abuse  as  forgery ;  but  he  will  not 
admit  that  any  blame  attaches  to  those  who  deceived  the  deceiver. 
He  thinks  that  the  English  were  not  bound  to  keep  ^faith  with 
one  who  kept  no  faith  with  them ;  and  that,  if  they  had  fulfilled 
their  engagements  with  the  wily  Bengalee,  so  signal  an  example 
of  successful  treason  would  have  produced  a  crowd  of  imitators. 
Now,  we  will  not  discuss  this  point  on  any  rigid  principles  of 
morality.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so ;  for,  look« 
ing  at  the  question  as  a  question  of  expediency  in  the  lowest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  using  no  arguments  but  such  as  Machia- 
velli  might  have  employed  in  his  conferences  with  Borgia,,  we 
are  convinced  that  Clive  was  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
he  committed,  not  merely  a  crime,  but  a  blunder.  That  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  is  a  maxim  which  we  firmly  believe  to  be  gener- 
ally correct,  even  with  respect  to  the  temporal  interest  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but,  with  respect  to  societies,  the  rule  is  subject  to  still 
fewer  exceptions,  and  that  for  this  reason,  that  the  life  of  socie-^ 
ties  is  longer  than  the  life  of  individuals.  It  is  possible  to  men* 
tion  men  who  have  owed  great  worldly  prosperity  to  breaches  of 
private  faith.  But  we  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  mention 
a  state  which  has  on  the  whole  been  a  gainer  by  a  breach  of 
public  faith.  The  entire  history  of  British  India  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  great  truth,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  oppose  perfidy 
to  perfidy — that  the  most  efficient  weapon  with  which  men  can 
encounter  falsehood  is  truth.  During  a  long  course  of  years,  the 
English  rulers  of  India,  surrounded  by  allies  and  enemies  whom 
no  engagement  could  bind,  have  generally  acted  with  sincerity 
and  uprightness;  and  the  event  has  proved  that  sincerity  and 
uprightness  are  wisdom.  English  valour  and  English  intelli- 
gence have  done  less  to  extend  and  to  preserve  our  Oriental 
empire  than  English  veracity.  All  that  we  could  have  gained 
by  imitating  the  doublings,  the  evasions,  the  fictions,  the  perju- 
res which  have  been  employed  against  us^  is  as  nothing,  when 
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compared  with  what  we  have  gained  by  being  the  one  povrtir  la 
India  on  whose  word  reliance  can  be  placed.  No  oath  which 
superstition  can  devise,  no  hostage  however  precioos,  inspirM 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  confidence  which  Is  produced  by  the  '  yea 
'  yea,'  and  '  nay  nay,'  of  a  British  envoy.  No  fastness,  however 
strong  by  art  or  nature,  gives  to  its  inmates  a  security  like  that 
enjoyed  by  the  chief  who,  passing  through  the  territories  of 
powerful  and  deadly  enemies,  is  armed  with  the  British  guaran- 
tee. The  mightiest  princes  of  the  East  can  scarcely,  by  the 
offer  of  enormous  usury,  draw  farlh  any  portion  of  the  wealth 
which  is  concealed  under  the  hearths  of  their  subjects.  The  Bri- 
tish Government  offers  little  more  than  four  per  cent.,  and  ava- 
rice hastens  to  bring  forth  tens  of  millions  of  rupees  from  its  most 
secret  repositories.  A  hostile  monarch  may  promise  mountains 
of  gold  to  our  sepoys,  on  condition  that  they  will  desert  the 
standard  of  the  Company.  The  Company  promises  only  a  mode- 
rate pension  after  a  long  service.  But  every  sepoy  knows  that 
the  promise  of  the  Company  will  be  kept ;  he  knows  that  if  he 
lives  a  hundred  years  his  rice  and  salt  are  as  secure  as  the  salary 
of  the  Governor-General;  and  he  knows  that  there  is  not 
another  state  in  India  which  would  not,  in  spite  of  the  most 
solemn  vows,  leave  him  to  die  ofhunger  in  a  ditch  as  soon  as  he 
had  ceased  to  be  useful.  The  greatest  advantage  which  a  govern- 
ment can  possess,  is  to  be  the  one  trustworthy  government  in 
the  midst  of  governments  which  nobody  can  trust.  This  advan- 
in  Asia.  Had  we  acted  dnring  the  last  two  gene- 
s  principles  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  appears  to 
■d  as  sound — had  we,  as  often  as  we  had  to  deal  with 
tmichund,  retaliated  by  lying,  and  forging,  and 
,  after  their  fashion — it  is  our  firm  belief  that  no 
lacity  could  have  upheld  our  empire, 
alcolm  admits  that  Clive's  breach  of  faith  could  be 
justified  only  by  the  strongest  necessity.  As  we  think  that  breach 
of  faith  not  only  unnecessary,  but  most  inexpedient,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  we  condemn  it  most  severely. 

Omichund  was  not  the  only  victim  of  the  revolution.  Surajah 
Dowlah  was  taken  a  few  days  after  hia  flight,  and  was  brought 
before  Meer  Jaffier.  There  he  flung  himself  on  the  ground  in 
convubions  of  fear,  and  with  tears  and  loud  cries  implored  the 
mercy  which  he  had  never  shown,  Meer  JafEer  hesitated;  but 
his  son  Meeran,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  in  feebleness  of  brain 
and  savageness  of  nature  ^eatly  resembled  the  wretched  captive, 
was  implacable.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  led  into  a  secret  chamber, 
to  which  in  a  short  time  the  ministers  of  death  were  sent.  In 
this  act  the  English  bore  no  part  j.  and  Meer  Ja£Ber  understood 
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ffo  muck  of  their  fipelingSf  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gise to  them  for  having  avenged  them  on  their  most  maligoapt 

Tha  shower  of  wealth  now  fell  copiously  on  the  Company  and 
.  it$  servants.  A  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
h\  coined  silveri  was  sent  down  the  river  from  Moorshedabad  to 
Forfc- William,  The  fleet  which  conveyed  this  treasure  consisted 
of  more  than  a  hundred  boats,  arid  performed  its  triumphal  voy- 
age with  flags  flying  and  music  playing*  Calcutta,  which  but 
^  few  months  ago  had  been  desolate,  was  now  more  prosperous 
than  ever.  Trade  revived ;  and  the  signs  of  affluence  ap- 
peared in  every  English  house.  As  to  Clive,  there  was  no  limit 
to  his  acquisitions  but  his  own  moderation.  The  treasury  of 
Bengal  was  thrown  open  to  himt  There  were  piled  up,  after 
the  usage  of  Indian  princes,  immense  masses  of  coin,  among 
which  might  not  seldom  be  detected  the  florins  and  byzants  with 
which,  before  any  European  ship  had  turned  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Venetians  purchased  the  stuifs  and  spices  of  the  East* 
Clive  walked  between  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  crowned  with 
Tubies  and  diamonds,  and  was  at  liberty  to  help  himself.  H^ 
accepted  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  pecuniary  transactions  between  Meer  Jaffier  and  Cliv^ 
were  sixteen  years  later  condemned  by  the  public  voice,  and  se*- 
verely  criticised  in  Parliament.  They  are  vehemently  defended 
hy  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  accusers  of  the  victorious  general 
represented  his  gains  as  the  wages  of  corruption,  or  as  plunder 
^torted  at  the  point  of  die  sword  from  a  helpless  ally.  The 
biographer,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  these  great  acquisitions 
Itf  free  gifts,  honourable  alike  to  the  donor  and  to  the  receiver, 
^d  compares  them  to  the  rewards  bestowed  by  foreign  p>ow€X| 
on  Marlborough,  on  Nelson,  and  on  Wellington.  It  had  always 
be  says,  beeii  customary  in  the  East  to  give  and  receive  pre^ 
ients ;  and)  there  was,  as  yet,  no  Act  of  Parliament  positively 
prohibiting  English  functionaries  in  India  from  profiting  by 
this  Asiatic  usage.  This  reasoning,  we  own,  does  not  quite 
satisfy  us.  We  fully  acquit  Clive  of  selling  the  interests  of  his 
employers  or  his  country ;  but  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  having 
done  what,  if  not  in  itself  evil,  was  yet  of  evil  example.  Nothing 
IS  more  clear  than  that  a  general  ought  to  be  the  servant  of  his  * 
own  government,  and  of  no  other.  It  follows,  that  whatever  re» 
wards  he  receives  for  his  services  ought  to  be  given  either  by  his 
own  government,  or  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of 
his  own  g^overnment.  This  rule  ought  to  be  strictly  maintained 
even  witn  respect  to  the  merest  bauble — with  respect  to  a  cross, 
^  mtddlf  or  a  yard  of  coloured  riband*    But  how  can  any  govern-* 
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meDt  be  well  imrved  if  those  who  command  ils  forces  ars  at 
liberty,  without  its  permission,  without  its  privity^  to  aceepO; 
princely  fortunes  from  its  allies  ?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  was 
then  no  Act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  practice  of  taking  pre- 
sents from  Asiatic  sovereigns.  It  is  not  on  the  Act  which  was 
passed  at  a  later  period  for  the  purpose  of  preventinff  any  such 
taking  of  presents,  but  on  grounds  whioh  were  valid  before  that 
Act  was  passed — on  grounds  of  common  law  and  common  sense-^ 
that  we  arraign  the  conduct  of  Clive.  There  is  no  Act  that  we 
know  of,  prohibiting  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
from  being  in  the  pay  of  continental  powers.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  a  Secretary  who  should  receive  a  secret 
pension  from  France,  would  grossly  violate  his  duty,  and 
wonid  deserve  severe  punishment.  Sir  John  Malcolm  compares 
the  conduct  of  Clive  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Suppose — and  we  beg  pardon  for  putting  such  a  supposition 
even  for  the  sake  of  argument — that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had,  after  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  while  he  commanded  the 
army  of  occupation  in  France,  privately  accepted  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  as  a  mark  of  gra^ 
titude  for  the  great  services  which  his  Grace  had  rendered  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon — what  would  be  thought  of  such  a  trans^ 
action  ?  Yet  the  statute-^book  no  more  forbids  the  taking  of 
presents  in  Europe  now,  than  it  forbade  the  taking  of  presents 
m  Asia  then. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  Olive's  csase 
there  were  many  extenuating  circumstances.  He  considered  him*, 
self  as  the  general,  not  of  the  Crown,  but  of  the  Company.  The 
Company  Iwd,  by  implication  at  least,  authoriaed  its  agents  to  en* 
rich  themselves  by  means  of  the  liberality  of  tlie  native  princes, 
and  by  other  means  atill  more  objectionable.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  thatthe  servant  should  entertain  stricter  notions  of  his 
duty  than  were  entertained  by  his  masters.  Though  Clive  did 
not  distinctly  acquaint  his  employers  with  what  had  taken  place, 
and  request  their  sanction,  he  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  by  stu- 
died concealment,  show  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  done 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  avowed  with  the  greatest  openness 
that  the  Nabob's  bounty  had  raised  him  to  f^uence.  Lastly, 
though  we  think  that  he  ought  not  in  such  a  way  to  have  taken 
any  thing,  we  must  admit  that  be  deserves  praise  for  having 
taken  so  little.  He  accepted  twenty  lacs  of  rupees.  It  would 
have  eost  him  only  a  word  to  make  die  twenty  forty.  It  was  a 
very  easy  exercise  of  virtue  to  declaim  in  England  against  Clive's. 
rapacity ;  bot  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  accusers  would  have 
idiown  to  tnueh  self-ci^mimd  ixk  the^tipeasury  of  Moofsbedabad> 
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.  Me^DJaffier  could  be  upheld  on  the  throne  only  by  the  hand 

whic^  had  placed  bim  on  it.     He  was  not,  indeed,  a  mere  boy ; 

jQor  had  he  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born  in  the  purple.     He 

was  not  therefore  quite  so  imbecile  or  quite  as  depraved  as  his 

predecessor  had  been.    But  he  had  none  of  the  talents  or  virtues 

which  his  post  required;  and  his  son  and  heir,  Meeran,  was  another 

Surajah  Dowlah.    The  recent  revolution  had  unsettled  the  minds 

of  men.    Many  chiefs  were  in  open  insurrection  against  the  new 

Nabob.   The  viceroy  of  the  rich  and  powerful  province  of  Oude, 

who,  like  the  other  viceroys  of  the  Mog^ul,  was  now  in  truth  an 

independent  sovereign,  menaced  Bengal  with  invasion.    Nothing 

but  the  talents  and  authority  of  Clive  could  support  the  tottering 

^vernment.    While  things  were  in  this  state  a  ship  arrived  with 

despatches,  which  had  been  written  at  the  India- House  before 

the  news  of  the  battle  of  Plassey  had  reached  London.     The 

Directors  had  determined  to  place  the  English  settlements  in 

Bengal  under  a  government  constituted  in  the  most  cumbrous 

and  absurd  manner ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  no  place  in 

the  arrangement  was  assigned  to  Clive.     The  persons  who  were 

selected  to  form  this  new  government,  greatly  to  their  honour^ 

took  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  these  prepos* 

terous  orders^  and  invited  Clive  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority. 

He  consented;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  servants  of  the 

Company  had  only  anticipated  the  wishes  of  their  employers. 

The  Directors,  on  receiving  news  of  Clive's  brilliant  success, 

instantly  appointed  him  governor  of  their  possessions  in  Bengal, 

with  the  highest  marks  of  gratitude  and  esteem.    His  power  was 

now  boundless,  and  far  surpassed  even  that  which  Dupleix  had  ah- 

tained  in  the  south  of  India.     Meer  Jaffier  regarded  him  with 

slavish  awe.     On  one  occasion,  the  Nabob  spoke  with  severity 

to  a  native  chief  of  high  rank,  whose  followers  had  been  engaged 

in  a  brawl  with  some  of  the  Company's  sepoys.     *  Are  you  yet 

*  to  learn,*  he  said,  '  who  that  Colonel  Clive  is,  and  in  what 

*  station  God  has  placed  him  ?'  The  chief,  who,  as  a  famous 
jester  and  an  old  friend  of  Meer  Jaffier,  could  venture  to  take 
liberties,  answered,  ^  I  affront  the  Colonel — I,  who  never  get 
^  up  in  the  morning  without  making  three  low  bows  to  his  jack- 

*  ass  !*  This  was  hardly  an  exaggeration.  Europeans  and 
natives  were  alike  at  Clive's  feet.  The  English  regarded  him 
as  the  only  man  who  could  force  Meer  Jaffier  to  keep  his  en« 
gagements  with  them.  Meer  Jaffier  regarded  him  as  the  only 
man  who  could  protect  the  new  dynasty  against  turbulent  sub* 
jects  and  encroaching  neighbours. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say^  that  Clive  used  his  power  ably  and 
vigorously  for  the  advantage  of  his  country,    He  sent  forth  an 
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expedition  against  the  tract  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Ca^Aatic. 
In  this  tract  the  French  still  had  the  ascendency ;  and  it  was 
important  to  dislodge  them.  The  conduct  of  the  enterprise  was 
entrusted  to  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Forde,  who  was  then  little 
known,  but  in  whom  the  keen  eye  of  the  governor  had  detected 
miKtary  talents  of  a  high  order.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
was  rapid  and  splendid. 

While  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  of  Bengal  was  thus 
engaged  at  a  distance,  a  new  and  formidable  danger  menaced  the 
western  frontier.  The  Great  Mogul  was  a  prisoner  at  Delhi,  in 
the  hands  of  a  subject.  His  eldest  son,  named  Shah  Alum,  destined 
to  be  the  sport,  during  many  years,  of  adverse  fortune,  and  to  be 
a  tool  in  the  hands,  first  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  then  of  the 
English,  had  fled  from  the  palace  of  his  father.  His  birth  was 
still  revered  in  India.  Some  powerful  princes,  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  in  particular,  were  inclined  to  favour  him.  He  found  it 
easy  to  draw  to  his  standard  great  numbers  of  the  military  ad- 
venturers with  whom  every  part  of  the  country  swarmed.  An 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  of  various  races  and  religions,  Mah- 
rattas, Rohillas,  Jauts,  and  Afghans,  was  speedily  assembled 
round  him ;  and  he  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  the 
upstart  whom  the  English  had  elevated  to  a  throne,  and  of 
establishing  his  own  authority  throughout  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
Bahar. 

Jaffier*s  terror  was  extreme ;  and  the  only  expedient  which 
occurred  to  him  was  to  purchase,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  an  accommodation  with  Shah  Alum.  This  expedient 
had  been  repeatedly  employed  by  those  who,  before  him,  had 
ruled  the  rich  and  unwarlike  provinces  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  But  Clive  treated  the  suggestion  with  a  scorn  worthy 
of  his  strong  sense  and  dauntless  courage,  *  If  you  do  this,'  he 
wrote,  *  you  will  have  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  Mahrattas,  and 

*  many  more,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  confines  of  your  country, 

*  who  will  bully  you  out  of  money  till  you  have  none  left  'in 
^  your  treasury.     I  beg  your  excellency  will  rely  on  the  fidelity 

*  of  the  English,  and  of  those  troops  which  are  attached  to  you.* 
He  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  to  the  governor  of  Patna,  a  brave 
native  soldier,  whom  he  highly  esteemed.     '  Come  to  no  terms ; 

*  defend  your  city  to  the  last.     Rest  assured  that  the  English 

*  are  stanch  and  firm  friends,  and  that  they  never  desert  a  cause 

*  in  which  they  have  once  taken  a  part.' 

He  kept  his  word*  Shah  Alum  had  invested  Patna,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  storm,  when  he  learned  that  the 
Colonel  was  advancing,  by  forced  marches.  The  whole  army 
which  was  approaching  consbted  of  only  four  hundred  and  fifty 
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Q^ropaam  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys.  But  Cliv« 
and  his  Englishmen  were  now  objects  of  dread  over  all  the  East. 
As  soon  as  his  advanced  guard  appeared,  the  besiegers  fled  before 
him.  A  few  French  adventurers  who  were  about  the  person 
of  the  prince»  advised  him  to  try  the  chance  of  battle ;  but  ii| 
vain.  In  a  few  days  this  great  army,  which  had  been  regarded 
with  so  much  uneasiness  by  the  court  of  Moorshedabad,  melted 
away  before  the  mere  terror  of  the  British  name. 

Ihe  conqueror  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  William.  Tfc^ 
joy  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  as  unbounded  as  his  fears  had  been,  and 
led  him  to  bestow  on  his  preserver  a  princely  token  of  gratitude. 
The  quit-rent  which  the  East  India  Company  was  bound  to  pay 
to  the  Nabob  for  the  extensive  lands  hela  by  them  to  the  south 
of  Calcutta»  amounted  to  near  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
year.  The  whole  of  this  splendid  estate,  sufficient  to  support 
with  dignity  the  highest  rank  of  the  British  peerage,  was  now 
conferred  on  Clive  tor  life. 

This  present  we  think  Clive  justified  in  accepting.  It  wai 
a  present  which,  from  its  very  nature,  could  be  no  secret.  In 
feet,  the  Company  itself  was  his  tenant,  and,  by  its  acquiescence^ 
signified  its  appro  nation  of  Meer  Jaffier's  grant. 

But  the  gratitude  of  Meer  Jaffier  did  not  last  long.  He  had 
for  some  time  felt  that  the  powerful  ally  who  had  set  him  up, 
might  pull  him  down,  and  had  been  looking  round  for  support 
against  the  formidable  strength  by  which  he  had  himself  been 
hitherto  supported.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  among  tne  natives  of  India  any  force  which  would  look  th<i 
Colonel's  little  army  in  the  face.  The  French  power  in  Bengal 
was  extinct*  But  the  fame  of  the  Dutch  had  anciently  been 
great  in  the  Eastern  seas ;  and  it  was  not  yet  distinctly  ktiown 
in  Asia  how  much  the  power  of  Holland  bad  declined  in  Eu-^ 
rope.  Secret  communications  passed  between  the  court  of  Moor« 
shedabad,  and  the  Dutch  factory  at  Chinsura ;  and  urgent  let«^ 
ters  were  sent  from  Chinsura*  exhorting  the  governmenl  of 
Batavia  to  fit  out  an  expedition  which  might  balance  the  power 
of  the  English  in  Bengal.  The  authorities  of  Batavia,  eager 
to  extend  the  influence  of  their  country — still  more  eager  to 
obtain  for  themselves  a  share  of  the  wealth  which  had  recently 
raised  so  many  English  adventurers  to  opulences-equipped  a 
powerful  armament.  Seven  large  ships  from  Java  arrived  unex-* 
pectedly  in  the  Hoogley.  The  military  force  on  board  amount^ 
ed  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  Qne«half  were  Euro- 

Eeans.     The  enterprise  was  well  timed.     Clive  had  sent  suck 
trge  detachments  to  oppose  the  French  in  the  Carnatio,  thai 
bis  army  was  now  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Dutch.    He 
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)iDew.  that  Meer  JaiEer  seeretly  favoured  the  invaders*  He 
b^ew  that  he  took  on  himself  a  serious  responsibilityi  if  I10 
attacked  Che  forces  of  a  friendly  power ;  that  the  English  min^ 
jsters  could  not  wish  to  see  a  war  with  Holland  added  to  that 
III  which  they  were  ahready  engaged  witli  France ;  that  they 
jnight  disavow  his  acts ;  that  they  might  punish  him.  He  had 
recently  remitted  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  to  Europe,  through 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company;  and  he  had  therefore  a  strong 
interest  in  avoiding  any  quarrel.  But  he  was  satisfied,  that 
if  he  suifered  the  Batavian  armament  to  pass  up  the  river 
and  to  join  the  garrison  at  Chinsura,  Meer  Jafiier  would  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  these  new  allies,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish ascendency  in  Bengal  would  be  exposed  to  most  serious 
danger.  He  took  his  resolution  with  characteristic  boldness, 
and  was  most  ably  seconded  by  his  officers,  particularly  by 
Colonel  Forde,  to  whom  the  most  important  part  of  the  oper- 
ations was  entrusted.  The  Dutch  attempted  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. The  English  encountered  them  both  by  land  and  water. 
On  both  elements  the  enemy  had  a  great  superiority  of  force» 
On  both  they  were  signally  defeated.  Their  ships  were 
taken.  Their  troops  were  put  to  a  total  rout.  Almost  all  the 
European  soldiers,  who  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the 
Invading  army,  were  killed  or  taken.  The  conquerors  sat  down 
before  Chinsura;  and  the  chiefs  of  that  settlement,  now  tho- 
roughly humbled,  consented  to  the  terms  which  Clive  dictated^ 
They  engaged  to  build  no  fortifications,  and  to  raise  no  troops 
beyond  a  small  force  necessary  for  the  police  of  their  factories  | 
and  it  was  distinctly  provided  that  any  violation  of  these  cove- 
nants should  be  punished  with  instant  expulsion  from  Bengal. 

Three  months  after  this  great  victory,  Clive  sailed  for  Eng« 
land.  At  home,  honours  and  rewards  awaited  him — not  indeed 
equal  to  his  claims  or  to  his  ambition ;  but  still  such  as,  when 
his  age,  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  his  original  place  in  society 
are  considered,  must  be  pronounced  rare  and  splendid.  He  was 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  and  encouraged  to  expect  an  Eng* 
lish  title.  George  the  Third,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne^ 
received  him  with  great  distinction.  The  ministers  paid  him 
marked  attention ;  and  Pitt,  whose  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  country  was  unbounded,  was  eager  to 
mark  his  regard  for  one  whose  exploits  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  lustre  of  that  memorable  period.  The  great  orator  had 
already  in  Parliament  described  Clive  as  a  heaven-born  general,-<-^ 
a  man,  who,  bred  to  the  labour  of  the  desk,  had  displayed  i| 
military  genius  which  might  excite  the  admiration  of  the  Kin^ 
of  Prussia*    There  were  then  xio  reporters  in  the  gallery ;  but 
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these  words,  emphatically  spoken  by  the  first  statesman  of  the 
age,  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  had  been  transmitted 
to  Clive  in  Bengal,  and  had  greatly  delighted  and  flattered 
him.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of  Wolfe,  Clive  was  the  only 
English  general  of  whom  his  countrymen  had  much  reason  to 
be  proud.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  generally  un- 
fortunate; and  his  single  victory  having  been  gained  over  his 
countrymen,  and  used  with  merciless  severity,  had  been  more 
fatal  to  his  popularity  than  his  many  defeats.  Conway,  versed 
in  the  learning  of  his  profession,  and  personally  courageou^ 
wanted  vigour  and  capacity.  Granby,  honest,  generous,  and 
as  brave  as  a  lion,  had  neither  science  nor  genius.  Sackvillej 
inferior  in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  none  of  his  contemporaries, 
had  incurred,  unjustly  as  we  believe,  the  imputation  most  fatal 
to  the  character  of  a  soldier.  It  was  under  the  command  of  a 
foreign  general  that  the  British  had  triumphed  at  Minden  and 
Warburg.  The  people  therefore,  as  was  natural,  greeted  with 
pride  and  delight  a  captain  of  their  own,  whose  native  courage 
and  self-taught  skill  had  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  great 
tacticians  of  Germany. 

The  wealtl^  of  Clive  was  such  as  enabled  him  to  vie  with  the 
first  grandees  of  England.  There  remains  proof  that  he  had 
remitted  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
through  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  through  the  English  Company.  The  amount 
which  he  sent  home,  through  private  houses,  was  also  consider- 
able. He  invested  great  sums  in  jewels,  then  a  very  common 
mode  of  remittance  from  India.  His  purchases  of  diamonds,  at 
Madras  alone,  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Be- 
sides a  great  mass  of  ready  money,  he  had  his  Indian  estate, 
valued  by  himself  at  twenty-seven  thousand  a-year.  His 
whole  annual  income,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  is  desirous  to  state  it  as  low  as  possible,  exceeded  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  incomes  of  forty  thousand  pounds  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  were  at  least  as 
rare  as  incomes  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  now.  We  may 
safely  afiirm,  that  no  Englishman  who  started  with  nothing, 
has  ever,  in  any  line  of  life,  created  such  a  fortune  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  he  made  a 
creditable  use  of  his  riches.  As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Plassey  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  he  sent  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  his  sisters,  bestowed  as  much  more  on  other  poor  friends  and 
relations,  ordered  his  agent  to  pay  eight  hundred  a-year  to  hisT 
parents,  and  to  insist  that  they  should  keep  a  carriage,  and 
settled  five  hundred  a-year  on  his  old  commander  Lawrence, 
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whose  means  were  very  slender.  The  whole  sum  which  he 
expended  in  this  manner,  may  be  calculated  at  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

He  now  set  himself  to  cultivate  Parliamentary  interest.  His 
purchases  of  land  seem  to  have  been  made  in  a  great  measure 
with  that  view  ;  and  after  the  general  election  of  1761,  he  found 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  de- 
pendents whose  support  must  have  been  important  to  any  admi« 
nistration.  In  English  politics,  however,  he  did  not  take  a  pro- 
minent part.  His  first  attachments,  as  we  have  seen,  were  to  Mr 
Fox ;  at  a  later  period  he  was  attracted  by  the  genius  arid  success 
of  Mr  Pitt;  but  finally,  he  connected  himself  in  the  closest  man- 
ner with  George  Grenville.  Early  in  the  session  of  1764,  when 
the  illegal  and  impolitic  persecution  of  that  worthless  demagogue 
Wilkes  had  strongly  excited  the  public  mind,  the  town  was 
amused  by  an  anecdote,  which  we  have  seen  in  some  unpublished 
memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole.  Old  Mr  Richard  Clive,  who,  since 
his  son's  elevation,  had  been  introduced  into  society  for  which 
his  former  habits  had  not  well  fitted  him,  presented  himself  at 
the  levee.     The  King  asked  him  where  Lord  Clive  was.     *  He 

*  will  be  in  town  very  soon,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  whole  circle,  *  and  then  youf  Majesty  will 

*  have  another  vote.* 

But  in  truth  all  Clive's  views  were  directed  towards  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman ;  and  it  was  by  considerations  relating  to  India 
that  his  conduct  as  a  public  man  in  England  was  regulated.  The 
power  of  the  Company,  though  an  anomaly,  is  in  our  time,  we  are 
firmly  persuaded,  a  beneficial  anomaly.  In  the  time  of  Clive,  it 
was  not  merely  an  anomaly  but  a  nuisance.  There  was  no  Board 
of  Control.  The  Directors  were  for  the  most  part  mere  traders, 
ignorant  of  general  politics,  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
empire  which  had  strangely  become  subject  to  them.  The  Court 
of  Proprietors,  wherever  it  chose  to  interfere,  was  able  to  have  its 
way.  That  court  was  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  powerful 
than  at  present;  for,  then,  every  share  of  five  hundred  pounds  con- 
ferred a  vote.  The  meetings  were  large,  stormy,  even  riotous — 
the  debates  indecently  virulent.  All  the  turbulence  of  a  West- 
minster election,  all  the  trickery  and  corruption  of  a  Grampound 
election,  disgraced  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  on  ques- 
tions of  the  most  solemn  importance.  Fictitious  votes  were  manu- 
factured on  a  gigantic  scale.  Clive  himself  laid  out  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  which  he  then  divided 
among  nominal  proprietors  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and 
whom  he  brought  down  in  his  train  to  every  discussion  and  every 
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bftllot.     Others  did  ttie  same,  though  not  to  quite  so  enormous 
an  extent. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  of  England  in  Indian  ques- 
tions was  then  far  greater  than  at  present,  and  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious. At  presenfa  writer  enters  the  service  young;  he  climbs 
slowly;  he  is  tather  fortunate  if,  at  forty-five,  he  can  return  to 
his  country  with  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  with 
savings  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  pounds.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  wealth  is  made  by  English  functionaries  in  India! ;  but  no 
single  functionary  makes  a  very  large  fortune,  and  what  is  made 
is  slowly,  hardly,  and  honestly  earned.  Only  four  or  five  high 
political  offices  are  reserved  for  public  men  from  England.  Ine 
residencies,  the  secretaryships,  the  seats  in  the  boards  of  revenue 
and  in  the  Sudder  courts,  are  all  filled  by  men  who  have  given  th^ 
best  years  of  life  to  the  service  of  the  Company;  nor  can  any  talents 
however  splendid,  nor  any  connexions  however  powerful,  obtain 
those  lucrative  posts  for  any  person  who  has  not  entered  by  the 
regular  door,  and  mounted  by  the  regular  gradations.  Seventy 
years  ago,  much  less  money  was  brought  home  from  the  East 
than  in  our  time.  But  it  was  divided  among  a  very  much  smaller 
number  of  persons,  and  immense  sums  were  often  accumulated 
in  a  few  months.  Any  Englishman,  whatever  his  age  might  be, 
might  hope  to  be  one  of  the  lucky  emigrants.  If  he  made  a 
good  speech  in  Leadenhall  Street,  or  published  a  dever  patnphtet 
in  defence  of  the  chairman,  he  might  be  sent  out  In  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and  might  return  in  three  or  four  years  as  rich 
as  Pigot  or  as  Clive.  Thus  the  India  House  was  a  lottery-office, 
which  invited  every  body  to  take  a  chance,  and  held  out  dacal 
fortunes  as  the  prizes  destined  for  the  lucky  few.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  there  Was  a  part  of  the  world  where  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  had  one  morning  received,  as  a  present,  an  estate  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  or  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and 
\there  it  seemed  that  such  a  trifle  as  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  was  to  be  had  by  any  British  functionary  for  the  asking, 
society  began  to  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  the  South  Sea  year — 
a  feverish  excitement,  an  ungovernable  impatience  to  be  rich,  d 
contempt  for  slow,  sure,  and  moderate  gains. 

At  the  head  of  the  preponderating  party  in  the  India  House, 
had  long  stood  a  powerful,  able,  and  ambitious  director  of  the  name 
of  Sulivan.  He  had  conceived  a  strong  jealousy  of  Clive,  and  re- 
membered with  bitterness  the  audacity  with  which  the  late  gover- 
nor of  Bengal  had  repeatedly  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the 
distant  Directors  of  the  Company.  An  apparent  reconciliation 
took  place  after  Clive's  arrival;  "but  enmiiy  remained  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  both.     The  whole  body  of  Directors  wad 
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then  chosen  annually.  At  the  election  of  1763,  Clive  attempted 
to  break  down  the  power  of  the  dominant  faction.  The  contest 
was  carried  on  with  a  violence  which  he  describes  as  tremendous. 
Sulivan  was  victorious,  and  hastened  to  take  his  revenge.  The 
grant  of  rent  which  Clive  had  received  from  Meer  JafBer  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  English  lawyers,  valid.  It  had  been  made 
by  exactly  the  same  authority  from  which  the  Company  had 
received  their  chief  possessions  in  Bengal,  and  the  Company  had 
long  acquiesced  in  it.  The  Directors,  however,  most  unjustly  dis- 
termined  to  confiscate  it,  and  Clive  was  forced  to  file  a  bill  in 
Chancery  against  them. 

But  a  great  and  sudden  turn  in  affairs  was  at  hand.  Every  ship 
from  Bengal  had  for  some  time  brought  alarming  tidings.  The 
internal  misgovernment  of  the  province  had  reached  such  a  point 
that  it  could  go  no  further.  What,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  body  of  public  servants  exposed  to  temptation  such  that, 
as  Clive  once  said,  flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  it; — armed  with 
irresistible  power,  and  responsible  only  to  the  corrupt,  turbulent, 
distracted,  ill-informed  Company,  situated  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  average  interval  between  the  sending  of  a  despatch  and 
the  receipt  of  an  answer  was  abov^  a  year  and  a  half?  Accord- 
ingly, during  the  five  years  which  followed  the  departure  of  Clive 
from  Bengal,  the  misgovernment  of  the  English  was  carried  to  a 
point  such  as  seems  hardly  compatible  with  the  very  existence  of 
society.  The  Roman  proconsul,  who,  in  a  year  or  two,  squeezed 
out  of  a  province  the  means  of  rearing  marble  palaces  and  baths 
on  the  shores  of  Campania,  of  drinking  from  amber,  of  feasting 
on  singing  birdd,  of  exhibiting  armies  of  gladiators  and  flocks  of 
camelopards — the  Spanish  viceroy,  who,  leaving  behind  him  the 
curses  of  Mexico  or  Lima,  entered  Madrid  with  a  long  train  of 
gilded  coaches,  and  of  sumpter-horses  trapped  and  shod  with  sil- 
ver— were  now  outdone.  Cruelty,  indeed,  properly  so  called,  was 
not  among  the  vices  of  the  servants  of  the  Company.  But  cruelty 
itself  could  hardly  have  produced  greater  evils  than  were  the  ef- 
fect of  their  unprincipled  eagerness  to  be  rich.  They  pulled  down 
their  creature,  Meer  Jaffier.  They  set  up  in  his  place  another 
Nabob,  named  Meer  Cossim.  But  Meer  Cossim  had  talents  and 
a  will ;  and,  though  suflBciently  inclined  to  oppress  his  subjects 
himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them  ground  to  the  dust  by  op- 
pressions which  yielded  him  no  profit — nay,  which  destroyed  liis 
revenue  in  its  very  source.  The  English  accordingly  pulled  down 
Meer  Cossim,  and  set  up  Meer  Jaffier  again;  and  Meer  Cossim, 
after  reven^ring  hiriiself  by  a  massacre  surpassing  in  atrocity  that 
of  the  Black  Hole,  fled  to  the  dominions  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
At  every  one  of  these  revolutions,  the  new  prince  divided  among 
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his  foreign  masters  whatever  could  be  scraped  together  from  tbe 
treasury  of  his  fallen  predecessor.  The  immense  population  of 
his  dominions  was  given  up  as  a  prey  to  those  who  had  made  him 
a  sovereign,  and  who  could  unmake  him.  The  servants  of  the 
Company  obtained — not  for  their  employers,  but  for  themselves — > 
a  monopoly  of  almost  the  whole  internal  trade.  They  forced  the 
natives  to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with  perfect  im* 
punity  the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the 
country.  They  covered  with  their  protection  a  set  of  native  depen- 
dents, who  ranged  through  the  provinces,  spreading  desolation  and 
terror  wherever  they  appeared.  Every  servant  of  a  British  factor 
was  armed  with  all  the  power  of  his  master,  and  his  master  was 
armed  with  all  the  power  of  the  Company.  Enormous  fortunes 
were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at  Calcutta,  while  thirty  millions 
of  human  beings  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  wretched- 
ness. They  had  been  accustomed  to  live  under  tyranny,  but  never 
under  tyranny  like  this.  They  found  the  little  finger  of  the  Com- 
pany thicker  than  the  loins  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  Under  their  old 
masters  they  had  at  least  one  resource : — when  the  evil  became 
insupportable,  they  rose  and  pulled  down  the  government.  But 
the  English  government  was  not  to  be  so  shaken  off.  'That  go- 
vernment, oppressive  as  the  most  oppressive  form  of  barbarian 
despotism,  was  strong  with  all  the  strength  of  civilisation.  It 
resembled  the  government  of  evil  genii,  rather  than  the  govern- 
ment of  human  tyrants.  Even  despair  could  not  inspire  the  soft 
Bengalee  with  courage  to  confront  men  of  English  breed — the 
hereditary  nobility  of  mankind,  whose  skill  and  valour  had  so 
often  triumphed  in  spite  of  tenfold  odds.  The  unhappy  race  never 
attempted  resistance.  Sometimes  they  submitted  in  patient 
misery.  Sometimes  they  fled  from  the  white  man,  as  their 
fathers  had  been  used  to  fly  from  the  Mahratta;  and  the  palanquin 
of  the  English  traveller  was  often  carried  through  silent  villageg 
and  towns,  which  the  report  of  his  approach  had  made  desolate* 

The  foreign  lords  of  Bengal  were  naturally  objects  of  hatred 
to  all  the  neighbouring  powers;  and,  to  all,  the  haughty  race 

E resented  a  dauntless  front.  Their  armies,  every  where  outnum- 
ered,  were  every  where  victorious.  A  succession  of  comman- 
ders, formed  in  the  school  of  ClivC)  still  maintained  the  fame  of 
their  country.  ^  It  must  be  acknowledged,'  says  the  Mussulman 
historian  of  those  times,  ^  that  this  nation's  presence  of  mind^ 

*  firmness  of  temper,  and  undaunted  bravery,  are  past  all  ques- 

*  tion.  They  join  the  most  resolute  courage  to  the  most  cautious 

*  prudence;  nor  have  they  their  equals  in  the  art  of  ranging 
^  themselves  in  battle  array  and  fighting  in  order.   If  to  so  many 

*  military  qualifications  they  knew  how  to  join  the  arts  of  govern* 
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*  ment — if  they  exerfeed  as  much  ingenuity  and  solicitude  ih'  re- 

*  lieving  the  people  of  God,  as  they  do  in  whatever  concerns 

*  their  military  affairs,  no  nation  iri  the  world  would  be  preferable 

*  to  them,  or  worthier  of  command ;  but  the  people  under  their; 

*  dominion  groan  every  where,  and  are  reduced  to  pdver-ty  and 

*  distress.  Oh  God !  come  to  the  assistance  of  thine  afflicted  ser-' 

*  vants,  and  deliver  them  from  the  oppressions  they  suffer.* 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  even  the  military  establish- 
ment should  long  continue  exempt  from  the  vices  which  pervaded 
every  other  part  of  tlie  government.  Rapacity,  luxury,  and  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  spread  from  the  civil  service  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  armv,  and  from  the  officers  to  the  soldiers.  The  evil 
continued  to  grow  till  every  mess-room  became  the  seat  of  conspi- 
racy and  cabal,  and  till  the  sepoys  could  be  kept  in  order  only 
by  wholesale  executions. 

At  length  the  state  of  things  in  Bengal  began  to  excite  uneasi- 
ness at  home.  A  succession  of  revolutions;  a  disorganized  ad- 
ministration ;  the  natives  pillaged,  yet  the  Company  not  enriched ; 
every  fleet  bringing  back  individuals  able  to  purchase  manors 
and  to  build  stately  dwellings,  yet  bringing  back  also  alarming 
accounts  of  the  financial  prospects  of  the  government ;  war  on 
the  frontiers,  disaffection  in  the  army,  the  national  character  dis- 
graced by  excesses  resembling  those  of  Verres  and  Pizarro ; — 
such  was  the  spectacle  which  dismayed  those  who  were  conver«< 
sant  with  Indian  affairs.  The  general  cry  was,  that  Clive,  and 
Clive  alone,  could  save  the  empire  which  he  had  founded. 

This  feeling  manifested  itself  in  the  strongest  manner  at  a  very 
full  General  Court  of  Proprietors.  Men  of  all  parties,  forgetting 
their  feuds,  and  trembling  for  their  dividends,  exclaimed  that 
Clive  was  the  man  whom  the  crisis  required  ; — that  the  oppressive 
proceedings  which  had  been  adopted  respecting  his  estate  ought 
td  be  dropped;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  entreated  to  return  to 
India. 

Clive  rose.  As  io  his  estate,  he  said,  he  would  make  such 
propositions  to  the  Directors  as  would,  he  trusted,  lead  to  an 
amicable  settlement.  But  there  was  a  still  greater  difficulty.  It  was 
proper  to  tell  them,  that  he  never  would  undertake  the  government 
of  Bengal  while  hia  enemy  Sulivan  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  tumult  was  violent.  Sulivan  could  scarcely  obtain 
a  hearing.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  assembly  was  on 
Clive's  side.  Sulivan  wished  to  try  the  result  of  a  ballot.  But, 
by  the  by-laws  of  the  Company,  there  can  be  no  ballot  except  on 
a  requisition  signed  by  nine  proprietors ;  and,  though  hundreds 
were  present,  nine  persons  could  not  be  found  to  set  their  hands 
to  such  a  requisition. 
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Clive  wa9  In  consequence  nominated  GoverBor  and  Com- 
mandeMD-Chief  of  the  British  possessions  in  Bengal.  But  he 
adhered  to  bis  declaration,  and  refused  to  enter  on  his  office  till 
the  event  of  the  next  election  of  Directors  should  be  known. 
The  contest  was  obstinate,  but  Clive  triumphed.  SuUvan,  lately 
absolute  master  of  the  India  House,  was  within  a  vote  of  losing 
his  own  seat ;  and  both  the  chairman  and  the  deputy-chairman 
were  friends  of  the  new  governor. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Clive  sailed 
for  the  third  and  last  time  to  India.  In  May  1765  he  reached 
Calcutta,  and  he  found  the  whole  machine  of  government  more 
fearfully  disorganised  than  he  had  anticipated.  Meer  Jaffier, 
who  had  some  time  before  lost  his  eldest  son  Meeran,  had  died 
while  Clive  was  on  his  voyage  out.  The  English  functionaries 
at  Calcutta  had  already  received  from  home  strict  orders  not  to 
accept  presents  from  the  native  princes.  But,  eager  for  gain,  and 
unaccustomed  to  respect  the  commands  of  their  distant,  ignorant, 
and  negligent  masters,  they  again  set  up  the  throne  of  Bengal  to 
sale.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  were 
distributed  among  nine  of  the  most  powerful  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and,  in  consideration  of  this  bribe,  an  infant  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Nabob  was  placed  on  the  seat  of  his  father.  The  news  of  the 
ignominious  bargain  met  Clive  on  his  arrival.  In  a  private  letter, 
written  immediately  after  to  an  intimate  friend,  he  poured  out 
his  feelings  in  language  which  j  proceeding  from  a  man  so  daring, 
so  resolute,  and  so  little  given  to  theatrical  display  of  sentiment, 
seems  to  us  singularly  touching.  ^  Alas! '  he  says,  ^  how  is  the 
^  English  name  sunk  I  I  could  not  avoid  paying  the  tribute  of  a 
<  few  tears  to  the  departed  and  lost  fame  of  the  British  nation — 

*  irrecoverably  so,  I  fear.     However,  I  do  declare,  by  that  great 

*  Being  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  and  to  whom  we  must 
^  be  accountable  if  there  be  an  hereafter,  that  I  am  come  out  with 
^  a  mind  superior  to  all  corruption,  and  that  I  am  determined  to 

*  destroy  those  great  and  growing  evils,  or  perish  in  the  attempt' 

The  Council  met,  and  Clive  stated  to  them  his  full  determi- 
nation to  effect  a  thorough  reform,  and  to  use  for  that  purpose 
the  whole  of  the  ample  authority,  civil  and  military,  which  had 
been  confided  to  him.  Johnstone,  one  of  the  boldest  and  worst 
men  in  the  assembly,  made  some  show  of  opposition.  Clive 
interrupted  him,  and  haughtily  demanded  whether  he  meant  to 
question  the  power  of  the  new  government.  Johnstone  was 
cowed,  and  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  All  the  faces  round 
the  board  grew  long  and  pale ;  and  not  another  syllable  of  dissent 
was  uttered. 

Clive  redeemed  his  pledge.    He  remained  in  India  about  a 
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year  and  a  half;  and  in  that  short  time  effected  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  difficult,  and  salutary  reforms  that  eyer  was  accom** 
plished  by  any  statesman.  This  was  the  part  of  his  life  on 
which  he  afterwards  looked  back  with  most  pride.  He  had  it 
in  his  power  to  triple  his  already  splendid  fortune;  to  connive  at 
abuses  while  pretending  to  remove  them;  to  conciliate  the  good*- 
will  of  all  the  English  in  Bengal,  by  giving  up  to  their  rapacity 
a  helpless  and  timid  race,  who  knew  not  where  lay  the  island 
which  sent  forth  their  oppressors ;  and  whose  complaints  had  little 
chance  of  being  heard  across  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean. 
He  knew  that,  if  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  the  work  of 
reformation,  he  should  raise  every  bad  passion  in  arms  against 
him.  He  knew  how  unscrupulous,  how  implacable,  would  be  the 
hatred  of  those  ravenous  adventurers,  who,  having  counted  on 
ficcnmulating  in  a  few  months  fortunes  sufficient  to  support  peer*- 
ages,  should  find  all  their  hopes  frustrated.  But  he  had  chosen 
the  good  part ;  and  he  called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind  for  a 
battle  far  harder  than  that  of  Plassey.  At  first  success  seemed 
hopeless ;  buft  very  soon  alf  obstacles  began  to  bend  before  that 
iron  courage  and  that  vehement  will.  The  receiving  of  presents 
from  the  natives  was  rigidly  prohibited.  The  private  trade  of 
the  servants  of  the  Company  was  put  down.  The  whole  settle- 
ment seemed  to  beset,  as  one  man,  against  these  measures.  But 
the  inexorable  governor  declared  that,  if  be  could  not  find  sup- 
port at  Fort  William,  he  would  procure  it  elsewhere ;  and  sent 
for  some  civil  servants  from  Madras  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on 
the  administration.  The  most  factious  of  his  opponents  be  turned 
out  of  their  offices.  The  rest  submitted  to  what  was  inevitable  ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  all  resistance  was  quellefl. 

But  Clive  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  see  that  the  recent 
abuses  were  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  cause  which  could  not  fail 
to  produce  similar  abuses  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  his  strong 
hand  was  withdrawn.  The  Company  had  followed  a  mistaken 
policy  with  respect  to  the  remuneration  of  its  servants.  The 
salaries  were  too  low  to  afford  even  those  indulgences  which  are 
necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  Europeans  in  a  tropical 
climate.  To  lay  by  a  rupee  from  such  scanty  pay  was  impos' 
sible.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  men  of  even  average 
abilities  would  consent  to  pass  the  best  years  of  life  in  exile, 
under  a  burning  sun,  for  no  other  consideration  than  these  stinted 
wages.  It  had  accordingly  been  understood,  from  a  very  early 
period,  that  the  Company's  agents  were  at  liberty  to  enrich 
themselves  by  their  private  trade.  This  practice  had  been  seri- 
ously  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  corporation. 
That  very  intelligent  observer.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  the  reign 
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6f  James  the  First,  strongly  jirged  the  Directors  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  abuse.  ^  Absolutely  prohibit  the  private  trade,  ^ 
said  he,  ^  for  your  business  will  be  better  done.     I  know  this 

*  is  harsh.  Men  profess  they  come  not  for  bare  wages.  But  you 
^  will  take  away  this  plea  if  you  give  great  wages  to  their  content ; 

*  and  then  you  know  what  you  part  from.' 

In  spite  of  this  excellent  advice,  the  Company  adhered  to  the  old 
system^  paid  low  salaries,  and  connived  at  the  by-gains  of  its  ser- 
vants. The  pay  of  a  member  of  Council  was  only  three  hundred 
founds  a-year.  Yet  it  was  notorious  that  such  a  functionary  could 
ardly  live  in  India  for  less  than  ten  times  that  sum;  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  be  content  to  live  even 
handsomely  in  India  without  laying  up  something  against  the 
time  of  his  return  to  England.  This  system,  beiore  the  con- 
quest of  Bengal,  might  affect  the  amount  of  the  dividends  pay- 
able to  the  proprietors,  but  could  do  little  harm  in  any  other 
way.  But  the  Company  was  now  a  ruling  body.  Its  servants 
might  still  be  called  factors,  junior  merchants,  senior  merchants. 
But  they  were  in  truth  proconsuls*  propraetors,  procurators  of 
extensive  regions.  They  had  immense  power.  Their  regular 
pay  was  universally  admitted  to  be  insufficient.  They  were,  by 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  service,  and  by  the  implied  permission 
of  their  employers,  warranted  in  enricning  themselves  by  indi- 
rect means ;  and  this  had  been  the  origin  of  the  frightful  op- 
pression and  corruption  which  had  desolated  Bengal.  Clive 
saw  clearly  that  it  was  absurd  to  give  men  power,  and  to  expect 
that  they  would  be  content  to  live  in  penury.  He  justly  con- 
cluded, that  no  reform  could  be  effectual  which  should  not  be 
coupled  with  H  plan  for  liberally  remunerating  the  civil  servants 
of  the  Company.  The  Directors,  he  knew,  were  not  disposed 
to  sanction  any  increase  of  the  salaries  out  of  their  own  treasury. 
The  only  course  which  remained,  open  to  the  governor  was  one 
which  exposed  him  to  much  misrepresentation,  but  which  we 
think  him  fully  justified  in  adopting.  He  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  service  the  monopoly  of  salt,  which  has  formed, 
down  to  our  own  time,  a  principal  head  of  Indian  revenue ;  and  he 
divided  the  proceeds  according  to  a  scale  which  seems  to  have  been 
not  unreasonably  fixed.  He  was  in  consequence  accused  by  his 
enemies,  and  has  been  accused  by  historians,  of  disobeying  his 
instructions — of  violating  his  promises — of  authorizing  that  very 
abuse  which  it  was  his  especial  mission  to  destroy, — namely,  the 
trade  of  the  Company's  servants.  But  every  discerning  and 
impartial  judge  will  admit,  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  the  system  which  he  set  up  and  that  which  he  was 
sent  to  destroy.     The  monopoly  of  salt  had  been  a  source  of 
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revenue  to  the  governments  of  India  before  Clive  was  bonl« 
It  continued  to  be  so  long  after  his  death.  The  civil  servants 
were  clearly  entitled  to  a  maintenance  out  of  the  revenue^  and 
all  that  Clive  did  was  to  charge  a  particular  portion  of  the  re^ 
venue  with  their  maintenance.  He  thus,  while  he  put  an  end 
to  the  practices  by  which  gigantic  fortunes  had  been  rapidly 
accumulated,  gave  to  every  British  functionary  employed  in  the 
East  the  means  of  slowly,  but  surely,  acquiring  a  competence^ 
Yet,  such  is  the  injustice  of  mankind,  that  none  of  those  act^ 
which  are  the  real  stains  of  his  life,  has  drawn  on  him  so  much 
obloquy  as  this  measure,  which  was  in  truth  a  reform  necessary 
to  the  success  of  all  his  other  reforms. 

He  had  quelled  the  opposition  of  the  civil  service  :  that  of 
the  army  was  more  formidable.  Some  of  the  retrenchments 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Directors  aflfected  the  interests  of 
the  military  service ;  and  a  storm  arose,  such  as  even  Csosar 
would  not  willingly  have  faced.  It  was  no  light  thing  to  encoun- 
ter the  resistance  of  those  who  held  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  a 
country  governed  only  by  the  sword.  Two  hundred  English 
officers  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  and 
determined  to  resign  their  commissions  on  the  same  day,  not 
doubting  that  Clive  would  grant  any  terms  rather  than  see  thie 
army,  on  which  alone  the  British  empire  in  the  East  rested,  left 
without  commanders.  They  little  knew  the  unconquerable  spirit 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Clive  had  still  a  few  oflScers  round 
his  person  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  sent  to  Fort  St  George 
for  a  fresh  supply.  He  gave  commissions  even  to  mercantile 
agents  who  were  disposed  to  support  him  at  this  crisis ;  and  he 
sent  orders  that  every  oiBcer  who  resigned  should  be  instantly 
brought  up  to  Calcutta.  The  conspirators  found  that  they  had 
miscalculated.  The  governor  was  inexorable.  The  troops  were 
steady.  The  sepoys,  over  whom  Clive  had  always  possessed 
extraordinary  influence,  stood  by  him  with  unshaken  fidelity* 
The  leaders  in  the  plot  were  arrested,  tried,  and  cashiered.  The 
rest,  humbled  and  dispirited,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
their  resignations.  Many  of  them  declared  their  repentance 
even  with  tears.  The  younger  offenders  Clive  treated  with 
lenity.  To  the  ringleaders  he  was  inflexibly  severe ;  but  his 
severity  was  pure  from  all  taint  of  private  malevolence.  While 
he  sternly  upheld  the  just  authority  of  his  oflBce,,  he  passed  by 
personal  insults  and  injuries  with  magnanimous  disdain.  One 
of  the  conspirators  was  accused  of  having  planned  the  assassina* 
tion  of  the  governor ;  but  Clive  would  not  listen  to  the  charge, 
*  The  officers,'  he  said,  *  are  Englishmen,  not  assassins.' 

While  he  reformed  the  civil  service  and  established  his  au^ 
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thority  orer  the  anny^  he  \fa9  equally  sucoeMful  in  his  foreign 
poHcy.  His  landing  on  Indian  ground  was  the  signal  for  im* 
mediate  peace.  The  Nabob  of  Oude,  with  a  large  army,  lay  at 
that  time  on  the  frontier  of  Bahar.  He  had  been  joined  by 
many  Afghans  and  Mahrattas,  and  there  was  no  small  reason  to 
expect  a  general  coalition  of  all  the  native  powers  against  the 
English.  But  the  name  of  Clive  quelled  in  an  instant  all  oppo-* 
sition.  The  enemy  implored  peace  in  the  humblest  language, 
and  submitted  to  such  terms  as  the  new  governor  chose  to 
dictate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  of  Bengal  was  placed  on  a 
new  footing.  The  power  of  the  English  in  that  province  had 
hitherto  been  altogether  undefined.  It  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  it  had  been  ascertained 
by  no  compact.  It  resembled  the  power  which,  in  the  last  de*- 
trepitude  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  ejicercised  over  Italy  by 
the  great  chiefs  of  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Ricimers  and  the 
Odoacers,  who  put  up  and  pulled  down  at  their  pleasure  a  sue* 
cession  of  insignificant  princes,  dignified  with  the  names  of 
CsBsar  and  Augustus*  But  as  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other, 
the  warlike  strangers  at  length  found  it  expedient  to  give  to  a 
domination  which  had  been  established  by  arms  alone,  the  sane^ 
tion  of  law  and  ancient  prescription.  Theodoric  thought  it 
politic  to  obtain  from  the  distant  court  of  Byzantium  a  commis* 
fiion  appointing  him  ruler  of  Italy ;  and  Clive,  in  the  same 
manner,  applied  to  the  court  of  Delhi  for  a  formal  grant  of  the 
powers  of  which  he  already  possessed  the  reality.  The  Mogul 
was  absolutely  helpless ;  and,  though  he  murmured,  had  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  that  the  English  were  disposed  to  give  solid 
rupees,  which  he  never  could  have  extorted  from  them,  in  ex* 
change  for  a  few  Persian  characters  which  cost  him  nothing.  A 
4>argain  was  speedily  struck;  and  the  titular  sovereign  of  Hin- 
<iostan  issued  a  warrant,  empowering  the  Company  to  collect  and 
administer  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  E^har. 

There  was  still  a  Nabob,  who  stood  to  the  British  authorities 
in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  last  drivelling  Chilperics  and 
Childerics  of  the  Merovingian  line  stood  to  their  able  and  vigo- 
rous Mayors  of  the  Palace — to  Charles  Martel  and  to  Pepin. 
At  one  time  Clive  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  discard  this 
phantom  altogether ;  but  he  afterwards  thought  that  it  might  be 
convenient  still  to  use  the  name  of  the  Nabob,  particularly  in 
tlealings  with  other  European  nations*  The  French,  the  Dutch, 
And  the  Danes,  would,  he  conceived,  submit  far  more  readily  to 
the  authority  of  the  native  Prince,  whom  they  had  always  been 
Ttccustomed  to  respect,  than  to  that  of  a  rival  trading  corporation. 
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This  policy  ih^y,  at  that  time^  have  been  judieioug4  But  the 
pretence  Was  soon  fouhd  to  be  too  flimsy  to  impose  on  any 
body  I  and  it  was  altogether  laid  aside.  The  heir  of  Meer  Ja& 
fier  still  resides  at  Moorshedabad,  the  ancient  capital  of  hii 
house,  still  bears  the  title  of  Nabob,  is  still  accosted  by  the  Eng- 
lish as  ^  Your  Highness,'  and  is  still  suffered  to  retain  a  portion 
of  the  regal  state  which  surrounded  his  ancestors.  A  pension  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a»year  is  annually  paid  to 
him  by  the  government.  His  carriage  is  surrounded  by  guards, 
and  preceded  by  attendants  with  silver  maces.  His  person  and 
his  dwelling  are  exempted  from  the  ordinary  authority  of  the 
ministers  of  justice.  But  he  has  not  the  smallest  share  of  politic 
cal  pow^r,  and  is^  in  fact,  only  a  noble  and  wealthy  subject  of 
the  Company. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Clive^  during  his  second  adminis- 
tration in  Bengal,  to  accumulate  riches  such  as  no  subject  in 
Europe  possessed.  He  might  indeed,  without  subjecting  the 
rich  inhabitants  of  the  province  to  any  pressure  beyond  that  to 
which  their  mildest  rulers  had  accustomed  thehi,  have  received 
presents  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  tbousatid  pounds  a-year. 
The  neighbouring  princes  would  gladly  have  paid  any  price  for 
his  favour.  But  he  appears  to  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  rules 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  others.  The  Prince 
of  Benares  offered  him  diamonds  of  great  value.  The  Nabob  of 
Oude  pressed  him  to  accept  a  large  sum  of  nioney,  and  a  casket 
of  costly  jewels.  Clive  courteously,  but  peremptorily  refused  i 
and  it  deserves  notice  that  he  made  no  merit  of  his  refusal,  and 
that  the  facts  did  not  come  to  light  till  after  his  death.  He  kepi 
an  exact  account  of  his  salary,  of  his  share  of  the  profits' accru«- 
ing  from  the  trade  in  salt,  and  of  those  presents  which,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  East,  it  would  be  churlish  to  refus6< 
Out  of  the  sum  arising  from  these  resources,  he  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  his  situation.  The  surplus  he  divided  among  a  feW 
attached  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  India.  He  always 
boasted,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  he  boasted  with  truth,  that 
his  last  administration  diminished  instead  ot  increasing  his 
fortune. 

One  large  sum  indeed  he  accepted.  Meer  JafSet  had  left  hitn 
by  will  above  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  specie  and 
jewels :  and  the  rules  which  had  been  recently  laid  down  ex^ 
tended  only  to  presents  from  tbe  living,  and  did  not  affect  lega- 
cies from  the  dead.  Clive  took  the  money,  but  not  for  himself. 
He  tnade  the  whole  over  to  the  Company,  in  trust  for  officers 
and  soldiers  invalided  in  their  service.  The  fund,  which  still 
bears  his  name^  owes  its  origin  to  this  princely  donatidn< 
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After  a  stay  of  eighteen  months,  the  state  of  his  health  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Europe.  At  the  close  of 
January  17679  he  quitted  for  the  last  time  the  country  on  whose 
destinies  he  had  exercised  so  mighty  an  influence. 

His  second  return  from  Bengal  was  not,  like  his  first,  greeted 
by  the  acclamations  of  his  countrymen.  Numerous  causes  were 
already  at  work  which  embittered  the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
and  hurried  him  to  an  untimely  grave.  His  old  enemies  at  the 
India  House  were  still  powerful  and  active ;  and  they  had  been 
reinforced  by  a  large  band  of  allies,  whose  violence  far  exceeded 
their  own.  The  whole  crew  of  pilferers  and  oppressors  from 
whom  he  had  rescued  Bengal,  persecuted  him  with  the  implaca- 
ble rancour  which  belongs  to  such  abject  natures.  Many  of  them 
even  invested  their  property  in  India  stock,  merely  that  they 
might  be  better  able  to  annoy  the  man  whose  firmness  had  set 
bounds  to  their  rapacity.  Lying  newspapers  were  set  up  for  no 
purpose  but  to  abuse  him ;  and  the  temper  of  the  public  mind 
was  then  such,  that  these  arts,  which  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces would  have  been  ineffectual  against  truth  and  merit,  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  impression. 

The  great  events  which  had  taken  place  in  India  had  called 
into  existence  a  new  class  of  Englishmen,  to  whom  their  country- 
men gave  the  name  of  Nabobs.  These  persons  had  generally 
sprung  from  families  neither  ancient  nor  opulent ;  they  had 
generally  been  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  East ;  and  they  had 
there  acquired  large  fortunes,  which  they  had  brought  back  to  their 
native  land.  It  was  natural  that,  not  having  had  much  oppoiv 
tunity  of  mixing  with  the  best  society,  they  should  exhibit  some 
of  the  awkwardness  and  some  of  the  pomposity  of  upstarta. 
It  was  natural  that,  during  their  sojourn  in  Asia,  they  should 
have  acquired  some  tastes  and  habits  surprising,  if  not  disgusting, 
to  persons  who  never  had  quitted  Europe.  It  was  natural  that, 
having  enjoyed  ^reat  consideration  in  the  East,  they  should  not 
be  disposed  to  smk  into  obscurity  at  home  ;  and  as  they  had 
money,  and  had  not  birth  or  high  connexion,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  display  a  little  obtrusively  the  advantage  which  they 
possessed.  Wherever  they  settled  there  was  a  kind  of  feud  be- 
tween  them  and  the  old  nooility  and  gentry,  similar  to  that  which 
raged  in  France  between  the  farmer-general  and  the  marquess. 
This  enmity  to  the  aristocracy  long  continued  to  distinguish  the 
servants  of  the  Company.  More  than  twenty  years  after  the 
time  of  which  we*  are  now  speaking,  Burke  pronounced, 
that  among  the  Jacobins  might  be  reckoned  <  the  East  Indians 
*  almost  to  a  man,  who  cannot  bear  to  find  that  their  present 
^  importance  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  their  wealtib.' 
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The  TiJabobs  soon  became  a  most  unpopular  class  of  men. 
Some  of  them  had  m  the  East  displayed  eminent  talents,  and 
rendered  great  services  to  the  state ;  but  at  home  their  talents 
were  not  shown  to  advantage,  and  their  services  were  little  known. 
That  they  had  sprung  from  obscurity,  that  they  had  acquired 
great  wealth,  that  they  exhibited  it  insolently,  that  they  spent  it 
extravagantly,  that  they  raised  the  price  of  every  thing  in  their 
neighbourhood,  from  fresh  eggs  to  rotten  boroughs ;  that  their 
liveries  outshone  those  of  dukes,  that  their  coaches  were   finer 
than  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  the-  examples  of  their  large 
and  ill-governed  households  corrupted  half  the  servants  in  the 
country;  that  some  of  them,  with  all  their  niagnificence,  could  not 
catch  the  tone  of  good  society,  but,  in  spite  of  the  stud  and  the 
crowd  of  menials,  of  the  plate  and  the  Dresden  china,  of  the 
venison  and  the  Burgundy,  were  still  low  men ; — these  were  things 
which  excited,  both  in  the  class  from  which  they  had  sprung 
and  in  that  into  which  they  attexnpted  to  force  themselves,  the 
bitter  aversion  which  is  the  eifect  of  mingled  envy  and  contempt. 
But  when    it  was  also  rumoured  that  the  fortune  which  had 
enabled  its  possessor  to  eclipse  the  Lord- Lieutenant  on  the  race- 
ground,  or  to  carry  the  county  against  the  head  of  a  house  as  old 
as  *  Domesday  Book,'  had  been  accumulated  by  violating  public 
faith — by  deposing  legitimate  princes,  by  reducing  whole  provinces 
to  beggary — all  the  higher  and  better  as  well  as  all  the  low  and 
evil  parts  of  human  nature,  were  stirred  against  the  wretch  who 
had  obtained,  by  guilt  and  dishonour,  the  riches  which  he  now 
lavished  with  arrog^ant  and  inelegant  profusion.     The  unfortu- 
nate Nabob  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  those  foibles  against  which 
comedy  has  pointed  the  most  merciless  ridicule,  and  of  those 
crimes  which  have  thrown  the  deepest  gloom  over  tragedy — of 
Turcaret  and   Nero,  of  Monsieur   Jourdain  and   Richard  the 
Third.     A  tempest  of  execration  and  derision,  such  as  can  be 
compared  only  to  that  outbreak  of  public  feeling  against  the  Pu- 
ritans which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  burst  on 
the  servants  of  the  Company.     The  humane  man  was  horror- 
struck  at  the  way  in  which  they  had  got  their  money,  the  thrifty 
man  at  the  way  in  which  they  spent  it.     The  dilettante  sneered 
at  their  want  of  taste.     The  maccaroni  black-balled  them  as 
vulgar  fellows.  Writers  the  most  unlike  in  sentiment  and  style — 
Methodists  and  libertines,  philosophers  and  buflfoons — were  for 
once  on  the  same  side.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that,  during 
a  space  of  about  thirty  years,  the  whole  lighter  literature  of  Eng- 
land was  coloured  by  the  feelings  which  we  have  described. 
Foot^  brought  on  the  stage  an  Anglo-Indian  chief,  dissolute, 
ungenerous,  and  tyrannical,  ashamed  of  the  humble  friends  of 
his  youth,   hating  the  aristocracy,  yet  childishly  eager  to  be 
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numbered  among  them,  squandering  his  wealth  on  pandars  and 
flatterers,  tricking  out  his  chairmen  with  the  most  costly  hot-* 
house  flowers,  and  astounding  the  ignorant  with  jargon  about 
rupees,  lacs,  and  jaghires.  Mackenzie,  with  more  delicate  hu-» 
mour,  depicted  a  plain  country  family  raised  by  the  Indian 
acquisitions  of  one  of  its  members  to  sudden  opulence,  and  excit- 
ing derision  by  an  awkward  mimicry  of  the  manners  of  the  great. 
Cowper,  in  that  lofty  expostulation  which  glows  with  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  placed  the  oppression  of  India  fore* 
most  in  the  list  of  those  national  crimes  for  t^hich  God  had 
punished  England  with  years  of  disastrous  war,  with  discomfiture 
in  her  own  seas,  and  with  the  loss  of  her  transatlantic  empire. 
If  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  search  in  the  dusty 
recesses  of  circulating  libraries  for  some  novel  published  sixty 
years  ago,  the  chance  is  that  the  villain  or  sub^vlllain  of  the  story 
will  prove  to  be  a  savage  old  Nabob,  with  an  immense  fortune, 
a  tawny  complexion,  a  bad  liver,  and  a  worse  heart. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  was  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try respecting  Nabobs  in  general.  And  Clive  was  eminently 
the  Nabob — the  ablest,  the  most  celebrated,  the  highest  in  rank, 
the  highest  in  fortune,  of  all  the  fraternity.  His  wealth  was 
exhibited  in  a  manner  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  odium.  He 
lived  with  great  magnificence  in  Berkeley  Square.  He  reared 
one  palace  in  Shropshire,  and  another  at  Claremont.  His  par- 
liamentary influence  might  vie  with  that  of  the  greatest  families. 
But  in  all  this  splendour  and  power,  envy  found  something  to 
sneer  at.  On  some  of  his  relations,  wealth  and  dignity  seem  to 
have  sate  as  awkwardly  as  on  Mackenzie's  '  Margery  Mushroom.' 
Nor  was  he  himself,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  free  from  those 
weaknesses  which  the  satirists  of  that  age  represented  as  charac- 
teristic of  his  whole  class.  In  the  field,  indeed,  his  habits  were 
remarkably  simple.  He  was  constantly  on  horseback,  was  never 
seen  but  in  his  uniform,  never  wore  silk^  never  entered  a  palan- 
quin, and  was  content  with  the  plainest  JPare.  But  when  he  was 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  laid  aside  this  Spartan  tem- 
perance for  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  a  Sybarite.  Though  his 
person  was  ungraceful,  and  though  his  harsh  features  were  re- 
deemed from  vulgar  ugliness  only  by  their  stern,  dauntless,  and 
commanding  expression,  he  was  fond  of  rich  and  gay  clothing, 
and  replenished  his  wardrobe  with  absurd  profusion.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  gives  us  a  letter  worthy  of  Sir  Matthew  Mite,  in  which 
Clive  orders  ^  two  hundred  shirts,  the  best  and  finest  that  can  be 
^  got  for  love  or  money.'  A  few  follies  of  this  description,  grossly 
exaggerated  by  report,  produced  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
'^e  public  mind<     But  this  was  not  the  worst.     Black  stories^  of 
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which  the  greater  part  were  pure  ifiventiotis,  were  circulated 
respecting  his  conduct  in  the  East.  He  had  to  bear  the  whole 
odium,  not  only  of  those  bad  acts  to  which  he  had  once  or  twice 
stooped,  but  of  all  the  bad  acts  of  all  the  English  in  India — of 
bad  acts  committed  when  he  was  absent-^nay,  of  bad  acts  which 
he  had  manfully  opposed  and  severely  punished.  The  very, 
abuses  against  which  he  had  waged  an  honest,  resolute,  and  suo« 
cessful  war,  were  laid  to  his  account.  He  was,  in  fact,  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  which  the 
public,  with  or  without  reason,  ascribed  to  the  English  adven- 
turers in  Asia.  We  have  ourselves  heard  old  men,  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  history,  but  who  still  retained  the  prejudices  con* 
ceived  in  their  youth,  talk  of  him  as  an  incarnate  fiend.  Johnson 
always  held  this  language.  Brown,  whom  Clive  employed  to 
lay  out  his  pleasure  grounds,  was  amazed  to  see  in  the  house  of 
his  noble  employer  a  chest  which  had  once  been  filled  with  gold 
from  the  treasury  of  Moorshedabad ;  and  could  not  understand 
how  the  conscience  of  the  criminal  could  suffer  him  to  sleep  with 
such  an  object  so  near  to  his  bedchamber.  The  peasantry  of 
Surrey  looked  with  mysterious  horror  on  the  stately  house  which 
was  rising  at  Claremont,  and  whispered  that  the  great  wicked 
lord  had  Ordered  the  walls  to  be  made  so  thick  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  devil,  who  would  one  day  carry  him  away  bodily.  Among 
the  gaping  clowns  who  drank  in  this  frightful  story,  was  a  worth* 
less  ugly  lad  of  the  name  of  Hunter,  since  widely  known  as 
William  Huntingdon,  S.S.  ;  and  the  superstition  which  was 
Strangely  mingled  with  the  knavery  of  that  remarkable  impostor, 
seems  to  have  derived  no  small  nutriment  from  the  tales  which 
he  heard  of  the  life  and  character  of  Clive** 

In  the  mean  time,  the  impulse  which  Clive  had  given  to  the 
administration  of  Bengal,  was  constantly  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter.  His  policy  was  to  a  great  extent  abandoned;  the 
abuses  which  he  had  suppressed  began  to  revive ;  and  at  length 
the  evils  which  a  bad  government  had  engendered,  were  aggra* 
vated  by  one  of  those  fearful  visitations  which  the  best  govern- 
ment cannot  avert.  In  the  summer  of  1770,  the  rains  failed; 
the  earth  was  parched  up;  the  tanks  were  empty;  the  rivers 
shrank  within  their  beds  ;  a  famine,  such  as  is  known  only  in  coun* 
tries  where  every  household  depends  for  support  on  its  own  little 
patch  of  cultivation,  filled  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges  with 
misery  and  death.     Tender  and  delicate  women,  whose  veils  had 


*  See  Huntingdon's  Kingdom  of  Heaven  taken  hy  Prayer^  and  his 
Letters. 
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never  been  lifted  before  the  public  gaze,  came  forth  from  the 
inner  chambers  in  which  Eastern  jealousy  had  kept  watch  over 
their  beauty,  threw  themselves  on  the  earth  before  the  passers- 
by,  and,  with  loud  waitings,  implored  a  handful  of  rice  for  their 
children.  The  Hoogley  every  day  rolled  down  thousands  of 
corpses  close  by  the  porticoes  and  gardens  of  the  English  con- 
querors. The  very  streets  of  Calcutta  were  blocked  up  by  the 
dying  and  the  dead*  The  lean  and  feeble  survivors  had  not 
energy  enough  to  bear  the  bodies  of  their  kindred  to  the  funeral 
pile  or  to  the  holy  river,  or  even  to  scare  away  the  jackals  and 
vultures,  who  fed  on  human  remains  in  the  face  of  day.  Th^ 
extent  of  the  mortality  was  never  ascertained,  but  it  was  popu* 
larly  reckoned  by  millions.  This  melancholy  intelligence  added 
to  the  excitement  which  already  prevailed  in  England  on  Indian 
subjects.  The  proprietors  of  East  India  stock  were  uneasy  about 
their  dividends.  AH  men  of  common  humanity  were  touched  by 
the  calamities  of  our  unhappy  subjects^  and  indignation  soon  be- 
gan to  mingle  itself  with  pity.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Com- 
pany's servants  had  created  the  famine  by  engrossing  all  the  rice 
of  the  country ;  that  they  had  sold  grain  for  eight,  ten,  twelve 
times  the  price  at  which  they  had  bought  it ;  that  one  Elnglish 
functionary,  who,  the  year  before,  was  not  worth  a  hundred 
guineas,  had,  during  that  season  of  misery,  remitted  sixty 
thousand  pounds  to  London.  These  charges  we  believe  to 
have  been  utterly  unfounded.  That  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany had  ventured,  since  Clivers  departure,  to  deal  in  rice, 
is  probable.  Th^,  if  they  dealt  in  rice,  they  must  have  gained 
by  the  scarcity,  is  certain.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  they  either  produced  or  aggravated  an  evil  which  physical 
causes  sufficiently  explain.  The  outcry  which  was  raised  against 
them  on  this  occasion  was,  we  suspect,  as  absurd  as  the  imputa- 
tions which,  in  times  of  dearth  at  home,  were  once  thrown  by 
statesmen  and  judges,  and  are  still  thrown  by  two  or  three  old 
women,  on  the  corn-factors.  It  was,  however,  so  loud  and  so 
general,  that  it  appears  to  have  imposed  even  on  an  intellect 
raised  so  high  above  vulgar  prejudices  as  that  of  Adam  Smith.* 
What  was  still  more  extraordinary,  these  unhappy  events  greatly 
increased  the  unpopularity  of  Lord  Clive.  He  had  been  some 
years  in  England  when  the  famine  took  place.  None  of  his 
measures  had  the  smallest  tendency  to  produce  such  a  calamity. 
If  the  servants  of  the  Company  h{id  traded  in  rice,  they  had  done 
so  in  direct  contravention  of  the  rule  which  he  bad  laid  down, 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.  Chapi  v. — Digression. 
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and,  while  in  power,  had  resolutely  enforced.  But,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen,  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  Nabob — the 
Anglo-Indian  character  personified ;  and,  while  he  was  build- 
ingf  and  planting  in  Surrey,  he  was  held  responsible  for  all  the 
effects  of  a  dry  season  in  Bengal. 

Parliament  had  hitherto  bestowed  very  little  attention  on  our 
Eastern  possessions.  Since  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  a 
rapid  succession  of  weak  administrations,  each  of  which  was  in 
turn  flattered  and  betrayed  by  the  Court,  had  held  the  sem- 
blance of  power.  Intrigues  in  the  palace,  riots  in  the  city,  and 
insurrectionary  movements  in  the  American  colonies,  had  left 
them  little  leisure  to  study  Indian  politics.  Where  they  did 
interfere,  their  interference  was  feeble  and  irresolute.  Lord 
Chatham,  indeed,  during  the  short  period  of  his  ascendency 
in  the  councils  of  George  the  Third,  had  meditated  a  bold  and 
sweeping  measure,  respecting  ^the  acquisitions  of  the  Company. 
But  his  plans  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  strange  malady 
which  about  that  time  began  to  overcloud  his  splendid  genius. 

At  length,  in  1772,  it  was  generally  felt  that  Parliament 
could  no  longer  neglect  the  affairs  of  India.  The  Government 
was  stronger  than  any  which  had  held  power  since  the  breach 
between  Mr  Pitt  and  the  great  Whig  connexion  in  1761.  No 
pressing  question  of  domestic  or  European  policy  required  the 
attention  of  public  men.  There  was  a  short  and  delusive  lull 
between  two  tempests.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex election  was  over;  the  discontents  of  America  did  not 
yet  threaten  civil  war ;  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Com- 
pany brought  on  a  crisis;  the  ministers  were  forced  to  take 
up  the  subject;  and  the  whole  storm,  which  had  long  been 
gathering,  now  broke  at  once  on  the  head  of  Clive. 

His  situation  was  indeed  singularly  unfortunate.  He  was 
hated  throughout  the  country,  hated  at  the  India  House,  hated, 
above  all,  by  those  wealthy  and  powerful  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, whose  rapacity  and  tyranny  he  had  withstood.  He  had 
to  bear  the  double  odium  of  his  bad  and  of  his  good  actions — of 
every  Indian  abuse,  and  of  every  Indian  reform.  The  state 
of  the  political  world  was  such,  that  he  could  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  no  powerful  connexion.  The  party  to  which  he  had  be- 
longed, that  of  George  Grenville,  had  been  hostile  to  the 
Government,  and  yet  had  never  cordially  united  with  the  other 
sections  of  the  Opposition — with  the  little  band  who  still  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  with  the  large  and  respectable 
body  of  which  Lord  Rockingham  was  the  acknowledged  leader. 
George  Grenville  was  now  dead :  his  followers  were  scattered ; 
and  Clive,  unconnected  with  any  of  the  powerful  factions  which 
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dir!ded  the  P&rliament)  could  reckon  only  on  the  votes  of  those 
members  who  were  returned  by  himself.  His  enemies,  particu^ 
larly  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  virtues,  were  unscrupu- 
lous, ferocious,  implacable.  Their  malevolence  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  They  wished  to 
see  him  expelled  from  Parliament,  to  see  his  spurs  chopped  off,  to 
see  his  estate  confiscated ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
such  a  result  as  this  would  have  quenched  their  thirst  for  re- 
venge. 

Clive*8  parliamentary  tactics  resembled  his  military  tactics. 
Deserted,  surrounded,  outnumbered,  and  with  every  thing  at 
stake,  he  did  not  even  deign  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  but 
pushed  boldly  forward  to  the  attack.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
discussions  on  Indian  affairs,  he  rose,  and  in  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate speech,  vindicated  himself  from  a  large  part  of  the  accusa- 
tions which  had  been  brought  against  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience.  Lord  Chatham, 
who,  now  the  ghost  of  his  former  self,  loved  to  haunt  the  scene 
of  his  glory,  was  that  night  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  a  finer  speech. 
It  was  subsequently  printed  under  Clive's  direction,  and  must 
be  allowed  to  exhibit,  not  merely  strong  sense  and  a  manly 
spirit,  but  talents  both  for  disquisition  and  declamation,  which 
assiduous  culture  might  have  improved  into  the  highest  excel- 
lence. He  confined  his  defence  on  this  occasion  to  the  mea- 
sures of  his  last  administration ;  and  succeeded  so  far,  that  his 
enemies  thenceforth  thought  it  expedient  to  direct  their  attacks 
chiefly  against  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

The  earlier  part  of  his  life  unfortunately  presented  some 
assailable  points  to  their  hostility.  A  committee  was  chosen  by 
ballot,  to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  India ;  and  by  this  com- 
mittee the  whole  history  of  that  great  revolution  which  threw 
down  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  raised  Meer  Jaffier,  was  sifted  with 
malignant  care.  Ciive  was  subjected  to  the  most  unsparing 
examination  and  cross-examination,  and  afterwards  bitterly  com- 
plained that  he,  the  Baron  of  Plassey,  had  been  treated  like  a 
sheep-stealer.  The  boldness  and  ingenuousness  of  his  replies, 
would  alone  suffice  to  show  how  alien  from  his  nature  were  the 
frauds  to  which,  in  the  course  of  his  Eastern  negotiations,  he 
had  sometimes  descended.  He  avowed  the  arts  which  he  had 
employed  to  deceive  Omichund ;  and  resolutely  said  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  them,  and  that,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
he  would  again  act  in  the  same  manner.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  received  immense  sums  from  Meer  Jaffier ;  but  he  denied 
that,  in  doing  so,  he  had  violated  any  obligation  of  morality  or 
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honour.  He  laid  claim,  on  the  eontrary,  and  not  without  some 
reason,  to  the  praise  of  eminent  disinterestedness.  He  described 
in  vivid  language  the  situation  in  which  his  victory  had  placed 
him  ;-"a  great  prince  dependent  on  his  pleasure ;  an  opulent  city 
afraid  of  being  given  up  to  plunder ;  wealthy  bankers  bidding 
against  each  other  for  his  smiles;  vaults  piled  with  gold. and 
jewels  thrown  open  to  him  alone.  *  By  God,  Mr  Chairman,' 
he  exclaimed,  ^  at  this  moment  I  stand  astonished  at  my  own 
*  moderation  1' 

The  enquiry  was  so  extensive  that  the  Houses  rose  before  it 
had  been  completed.  It  was  continued  in  the  following  session. 
When  at  length  the  committee  had  concluded  its  labours,  enlight- 
ened  and  impartial  men  had  little  difficulty  in  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  result.  It  was  clear  that  Clive  had  been  guilty 
of  some  acts  which  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  without  attacking 
the  authority  of  all  the  most  sacred  laws  which  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  individuals  and  of  states.  But  it  was  equally  clear  that 
he  had  displayed  great  talents,  and  even  great  virtues;  that  he  had 
rendered  eminent  services  both  to  his  country  and  to  the  people 
of  India ;  and  that  it  was  in  truth  not  for  his  dealings  with  Meer 
Jaffier,  nor  for  the  fraud  which  he  had  practised  on  Omichund,  but 
for  his  determined  resistance  to  avarice  and  tyranny,  that  he  was 
now  called  in  question. 

Ordinary  criminal  justice  knows  nothing  of  set-off.  The 
greatest  desert  cannot  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  a  charge  of  the 
slightest  transgression.  If  a  man  has  sold  beer  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, it  is  no  defence  that  he  has  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  If  he  h^s  harnessed  a  Newfoundland  dog 
to  his  little  child's  carriage,  it  is  no  defence  that  he  was  wounded 
at  Waterloo.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  we  ought  to  deal 
with  men  who,  raised  far  above  ordinary  restraints,  and  tried  by 
far  more  than  ordinary  temptations,  are  entitled  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  measure  of  indulgence.  Such  men  should  be  judged 
by  their  contemporaries  as  they  will  be  judged  by  posterity. 
Their  bad  actions  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  called  good ;  but 
their  good  and  bad  actions  ought  to  be  fairly  weighed ; — and 
if  on  the  whole  the  good  preponderate,  the  sentence  ought  to 
be  one,  not  merely  of  acquittal  but  of  approbation.  Not  a  single 
great  ruler  in  history  can  be  absolved  by  a  judge  who  fixes 
his  eye  inexorably  on  one  or  two  unjustifiable  acts.  Bruce  the 
deliverer  of  Scotland,  Maurice  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  William 
the  deliverer  of  Holland,  his  great  descendant  the  deliverer  of 
England,  Murray  the  good  regent,  Cosmo  the  father  of  his 
country,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia— how 
would  the  best  of  them  pass  such  a  scrutiny?    History  takes 
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wider  views ;  and  the  best  tribunal  for  great  political  cases  is  that 
tribunal  which  anticipates  the  verdict  of  history. 

Reasonable  and  moderate  men  of  all  parties  felt  this  in  Clive's 
case.  They  could  not  pronounce  him  blameless;  but  they 
were  not  disposed  to  abandon  him  to  that  low-minded  and  ran- 
corous pack  who  had  run  him  down,  and  were  eager  to  worry  him 
to  death.  Lord  North,  though  not  very  friendly  to  him,  was  not 
disposed  to  go  to  extremities  against  him.  While  the  enquiry  was 
still  in  progress,  Clive,  who  had  some  years  before  been  created 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  was  installed  with  great  pomp  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Shropshire.  When  he  kissed  hands,  George  IIL,  who  had 
always  been  partial  to  him,  admitted  him  to  a  private  audience, 
talked  to  him  half  an  hour  on  Indian  politics,  and  was  visibly 
affected  when  the  persecuted  general  spoke  of  his  services  and  of 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  requited. 

At  length  the  charges  came  in  a  definite  form  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  Burgoyne,  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  man  of 
wit,  fashion,  and  honour,  an  agreeable  dramatic  writer,  an  officer 
whose  courage  was  never  questioned,  and  whose  skill  was  at  that 
time  highly  esteemed,  appeared  as  the  accuser.  The  members 
of  the  administration  took  different  sides;  for  in  that  age  all 
questions  were  open  questions  except  such  as  were  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government,  or  such  as  implied  some  censure  on  the 
Government  Thurlow,  the  Attorney  General,  was  among  the 
assailants.  Wedderburne,  the  Solicitor-General,  strongly  attach- 
ed to  Clive,  defended  his  friend  with  extraordinary  force  of  argu- 
ment and  language.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  some 
years  later,  Thurlow  was  the  most  conspicuous  champion  of 
Warren  Hastings,  while  Wedderburne  was  among  the  most  un- 
relenting persecutors  of  that  great  though  not  faultless  states- 
man. Clive  spoke  in  his  own  defence  at  less  length  and  with 
less  art  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  with  great  energy  and 
pathos.  He  recounted  his  great  actions  and  his  wrongs ;  and, 
after  bidding  his  hearers  remember  that  they  were  about  to  de- 
cide not  only  on  his  honour  but  on  their  own,  he  retired  from 
the  House. 

The  Commons  resolved  that  acquisitions  made  by  the  arms  of 
the  State  belong  to  the  State  alone,  and  that  it  is  illegal  in  the 
servants  of  the  State  to  appropriate  such  acquisitions  to  them- 
selves. They  resolved  that  this  wholesome  rule  appeared  to  have 
been  systematically  violated  by  the  English  functionaries  in 
Bengal.  On  a  subsequent  day  they  went  a  step  farther,  and 
resolved  that  Clive  had,  by  means  of  the  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed as  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  India,  obtained  large 
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sums  from  Meer  Jaffier.  Here  the  Hoase  stopped.  They  had 
voted  the  major  and  minor  of  Burgoyne's  syllogism ;  but  they 
shrunk  from  drawing  the  logical  conclusion.  When  it  was 
moved  that  Lord  Clive  had  abused  his  powers,  and  set  an  evil 
example  to  the  servants  of  the  public,  the  previous  question  was 
put  and  carried.  At  length,  long  after  the  sun  had  risen  on  an 
animated  debate,  Wedderburne  moved  that  Lord  Clive  had  at 
the  same  time  rendered  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his 
country ;  and  this  motion  passed  without  a  division. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  enquiry  appears  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  honourable  to  the  justice,  moderation,  and  discernment  of 
the  Commons.  They  had  indeed  no  great  temptation  to  do 
wrong.  They  would  have  been  very  bad  judges  of  an  accusa-^ 
tion  brought  against  Jenkinson  or  against  Wilkes.  But  the  ques« 
tion  respecting  Clive  was  not  a  party  question ;  and  the  House 
accordingly  acted  with  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  which 
may  always  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of  English  gentlemen, 
not  blinded  by  faction. 

The  equitable  and  temperate  proceedings  of  the  British  Par- 
liament were  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  a  foil.  The 
wretched  government  of  Louis  XV.  had  murdered,  directly  or 
indirectly,  almost  every  Frenchman  who  had  served  his  country 
with  distinction  in  the  East.  Labourdonnais  was  flung  into  the 
Bastille,  and,  after  years  of  suffering,  left  it  only  to  die.  Dupleix, 
stripped  of  his  immense  fortune,  and  broken-hearted  by  humi- 
liating attendance  in  antechambers,  sank  into  an  obscure  grave. 
Lally  was  dragged  to  the  common  place  of  execution  with  a  gag 
between  his  lips.  The  Commons  of  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  their  living  captain  with  that  discriminating  justice  which 
is  seldom  shown  except  to  the  dead.  They  laid  down  sound 
general  principles ;  they  delicately  pointed  out  where  he  had 
deviated  from  those  principles ;  and  they  tempered  the  gentle 
censure  with  liberal  eulogy.  The  contrast  struck  Voltaire, 
always  partial  to  England,  and  always  eager  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  the  Parliaments  of  France*  Indeed  he  seems,  at  this  time, 
to  have  meditated  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Bengal.  He 
mentioned  his  de^gn  to  Dr  Moore  when  that  amusing  writer 
visited  him  at  Ferney.  Wedderburne  took  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  pressed  Clive  to  furnish  materials.  Had  the  plan 
been  carried  into  execution,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Voltaire 
would  have  produced  a  book  containing  much  lively  and  pic- 
turesque narrative,  many  just  and  humane  sentiments  poig- 
nantly expressed,  many  grotesque  blunders,  many  sneers  at  the 
Mosaic  chronology,  much  scandal  about  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
and  much  sublime  theopkUantkropy  stolen  from  the  New  Testa- 
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]Q0iit,  »nd  put  Into  the  mottthg  of  virtuous  and  pbilpiiopMpal 
Bmhmins. 

Clive  wfMi  now  secure  io  the  enjoyment  of  hU  for|;un(e  wd  )»is 
bopours*  He  wai  fi^rround^d  by  attacbed  friendg  and  reh^tipos ; 
and  be  bad  not  yat  passed  tbe  season  of  vigorous  bodily  and 
mental  exertion.  Bat  clouds  bad  long  been  gathering  over  his 
mind,  an4  now  settled  on  it  in  thick  darkpess.  From  ^arly  youth 
he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  that  strange  melancholy  ^  whiph  re- 
<  joiceth  exceedingly  and  is  glad  when  it  can  fipd  the  grave*' 
While  still  a  writer  at  Madras,  he  had  twice  attempted  to  destroy 
himself.  Business  and  prosperity  bad  produced  a  salutary  effect 
on  his  spirits*  }n  Jndia,  while  he  was  occupied  by  great  affairs, 
in  England,  while  wealth  and  rank  had  still  the  charm  of  novelty, 
be  had  borne  up  against  bis  constitutional  misery.  But  be  bad 
now  nothing  tp  do,  and  nothing  to  wish  for.  His  active  spirit  in 
im  inactive  sitnaUon  drpoped  and  withered  like  a  plant  in  an  un- 
oongenial  air.  Tbe  malignity  with  which  \kh  enemies  bad  pur- 
sued him,  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the 
eommittee,  tbe  eensure,  lenient,  au  it  was,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  prooouncedy  the  knowledge  that  he  was  regarded 
by  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  as  a  cruel  and  perfidious 
tyrant,  ail  eoni2urred  to  irritate  and  depress  bim*  In  the  mean 
time,  his  temper  was  tried  by  acute  physical  suffering.  During 
his  long  residence  in  tropical  climates,  be  bad  contracted  several 
painful  distempers.  In  order  to  obtain  ease  he  called  in  the  help 
of  opium ;  and  he  was  gradually  enslaved  by  this  treacherous 
ally.  To  the  last,  however,  his  genius  occasionally  flashed 
through  the  gloom.  It  was  said  that  he  would  sometimes,  after 
aitting  silent  and  Iborpid  for  hours,  rouse  himself  to  tbe  discussion 
of  some  gn^at  question,  would  display  in  fuU  vigour  all  the  talents 
of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman,  and  would  then  sink  back  into 
his  melancholy  repose. 

The  dilutes  with  America  had  now  become  so  serious,  that 
an  appeal  to  tbe  sword  seemed  inevitable ;  and  the  ministers 
were  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Clive.  Had 
he  still  been  what  he  was  when  be  raised  the  siege  of  Patna, 
and  annihilated  the  Dutoh  army  and  navy  «t  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  it  is  iiot  improbable  that  the  resistance  of  the  Colonists 
would  have  been  put  down,  and  that  the  inevitable  separation 
would  have  been  deferred  for  a  few  years.  But  it  was  too  late. 
His  strong  mind  was  &st  sinking  under  many  kinds  of  suffering. 
On  the  22d  of  November  1774,  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 
He  had  jasA  completed  his  forty-ninth  year. 

In  the  awful  close  of  so  much  prosperity  and  glory,  the  ^eulgar 
ttw  only  a  oonfirmation  of  all  iimr  pn^udices;  and^ome  jncsi  of 
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real  piety  ^^i  t^lentp  ga  far  forgot  tjie  piaatWS  botlj  of  reljgiflB 
and  of  ppilosopliy,  a^  (io;)fi(jept|y  tp  ^acfilje  tW  jnoumfifl  eypnt 
to  the  jusE  v^nge^np^  qf  God,  q,nd  the  horftTa  pf  ^n  evil  pon^ 
science.  It  is  with  very  (lifferept  feeljr)g§  th^t  WQ  coptpmpl^te 
the  sppftfiplp  pf  a  great  mipji  jyiin^d  by  t^e  wearjneg^  of  satiety, 
hy  the  Rijn^s  pf  womiijpd  hpnouF,  .by  faf^l  disg^se^,  atjii  motp 
fatal  remedies. 

Clive  coj}imifte4  great  ff}ult^ ;  and  we  have  not  attempted  to 
disgijise  jhejn.  ^i^t  his  faijlts,  wh^»  weighed  against  ^ig  rnerits, 
aim  viewed  io  co]))iesion  with  bi^  temptationS)  dq  nQj,  appe^ir  to 
us  to  deprive  hjip  of  hi^  fight  to  aji  hoiiDliri»bl^  pl^ce  Jn  tpe  esti- 
mation of  posterifi't 

Frpm  his  firsf  yjsit  to  lnd}»  dates  th?  reppwu  of  the  EQg)is|i 
arms  in  the  fast.  Til(  Jie  appealed,  his  cpjjntryfpep  werp  de- 
spised as  Tpefc  pedlars,  while  the  J^^rench  were  rev,erga  as  f^  p^ppfe 
formed  for  vjcti  '  '      '"  jpd  c^papify 

dissolved  the  pi  >t  ppmipefleeB 

th^t  long  series  i  ^i^li  (h^  1^41 

ofGha^ni.  Nor  inty-$ve  ye^rs 

old  when  he  app  nap.d-   Th'S  js 

a  rare  if  ;)ot  a  is  a^  AlexaP<^e|:, 

Conde,  and  Ch;  Lies  at  §  ^till 

earlier  age  ;  hut  those  pripees  i^ere  su)'roui)de4  hy  veterafi 
generals  of  distjrjgjii^hed  skill,  ^o  wh^se  suggestions  mijst  he 
attributed  the  yietprie^  of  the  Granj^cus,  f}f  p.ocroi,  apd  pf  N^y^. 
Clive,  ^n  jnpxp^fienced  yop^h,  had  ypt  piore  experience  than 
any  of  those  who  served  under  hlpi.  He  had  to  farm  hijpselj^, 
to  form  his  pfiGcers,  and  to  form  his  army.  The  only  map,  ^s 
far  as  we  recollect,  who  at  an  equally  early  age  ever  gave  equal 
proof  of  talents  for  war,  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

From  Clive's  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  political  ascen- 
dency of  the  English  in  that  country.  His  dexterity  and  reso- 
lution realized,  in  the  course  of  a  ,fe\^  ^niflplhS)  mpr.e  than  all  the 
gorgeous  visions  which  had  §Qate4  before  the  imagination  of 
I)upleix.  Such  an  extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such  an  amount 
of  revenue,  such  a  i]aultjti;id^  of  subjects,  jpas  never  ad<^ed  tp  fhe 
dominion  of  Rome  by  the  .ipost  successful  procong^.  N.pr  were 
such  wealthy  spoils  ever  borpe  under  arches  of  triun^^^,  jdpwn 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  tjifough  the  crowded  ifwwp*  t(f  loff  thf^esh- 
old  of  T'arpeiaii  Jove.  The  fame  of  those  wp,q  subdued  Antl- 
ochus  apd  Tigrapes  grows  dim  whep  co.mpafed  wi^h  jthe  splen- 
dour of  the  exploits  v'hich  the  ypupg  English  adventurer  achievjed 
at  the  head  of  an  aripy  not  equAl  i^  numbers  t9  ope-half  of  a 
Hongan  leglpp. 

From  Clive's  thir^  y.i^  to  It^dia  da^ee  the  jfoi^f^  ih^  a^^iupi^ 
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tration  of  our  Eastern  empire.  When  he  landed  at  Calcutta  in 
17659  Bengal  was  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  Englishmen  were 
sent  only  to  get  rich,  by  any  means,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
He  first  made  dauntless  and  unsparing  war  on  that  gigantic  system 
of  oppression,  extortion,  and  corruption.  In  that  war  he  man- 
fully put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  fame,  and  his  splendid  fortune. 
The  same  sense  of  justice  which  forbids  us  to  conceal  or  ex- 
tenuate the  faults  of  his  earlier  days,  compels  us  to  admit  that 
those  faults  were  nobly  repaired.  If  the  reproach  of  the  Com- 
pany and  of  its  servants  has  been  taken  away — if  in  India  the 
yoke  of  foreign  masters,  elsewhere  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes, 
has  been  found  lighter  than  that  of  any  native  dynasty — if  to  that 
gang  of  public  robbers  which  once  spread  terror  through  the 
whole  plain  of  Bengal,  has  succeeded  a  body  of  functionaries  not 
more  highly  distinguished  by  ability  and  diligence  than  by 
integrity,  disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit — ^if  we  now  see  men 
like  Munro,  Elphinstone,  and  Metcalfe,  after  leading  victorious 
armies,  after  making  and  deposing  kings,  return,  proud  of  their 
honourable  poverty,  from  a  land  which  once  held  out  to  every 
greedy  factor  the  hope  of  boundless  wealth — the  praise  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  Clive.  His  name  stands  high  on  the  roll 
of  conquerors.  But  it  is  found  in  a  better  list — in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  done  and  suffered  much  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  To  the  warrior,  history  will  assign  a  place  in  the 
same  rank  with  LucuUus  and  Trajan.  Nor  will  she  deny  to  the 
reformer,  a  share  of  that  veneration  with  which  France  cherishes 
the  memory  of  Turgot,  and  with  which  the  latest  generations  of 
Hindoos  will  contemplate  the  statue  of  Lord  Willmm  Bentinck. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  By  James  Douglas, 
Esq.  of  Cavers.     8vo.     Edinburgh :  1839. 

A  T  a  time  when  the  study  of  Mental  Philosophy  is  almost 
'^^  abandoned,  even  in  those  quarters  where  its  cultivation 
might  most  naturally  be  looked  for,  the  appearance  of  a  work  on 
that  subject  from  the  pen  of  a  country  gentleman,  is  a  phenomenon 
calculated  to  excite  some  attention.  For  though  the  class  of 
persons  to  which  the  author — more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
most  authors — belongs,  no  longer  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
type  of  mentid  crassitude  and  inertness  ;  yet,  amon&r  the  intellec- 
tual characteristics  usually  ascribed  to  it,  is  certainly  not  that  of 
a  taste  for  abstract  inquiries.     But,  however  foreign  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  habits  and  tastes  of  his  class  Mr  Douglas's  work  may  Seem, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  not  chargeable  with  the  faults 
which  generally  mark  the  efforts  of  a  mere  amateur.  Whatever 
may  be  its  imperfections — and  those  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out  are  but  too  considerable — th^e^y  are  not  such  as  spring 
from  any  deficiency  of  preparation  in  philosophical  learning,  or 
from  any  indisposition  to  sound  the  deeper  parts  of  the  subject. 
His  reading  appears  to  have  ranged  over  a  field  of  no  inconsider- 
able extent ;  indeed,  we  suspect  he  has  employed  more  time  and 
pains  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  others-— 
in  trying  to  comprehend  what  is  incomprehensible,  and  to  recon- 
cile what  is  irreconcilable  in  those  opinions — than  in  prosecuting 
investigations  commenced  on  his  own  account.  For,  besides 
that  his  work  is  not  distinguished  by  much  original  speculation, 
we  find  in  it  but  few  traces  of  those  exact  and  methodical  habits 
of  thought,  which  well-conducted  metaphysical  researches  natu- 
rally tend  to  generate. 

Mr  Douglas,  however,  as  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  is  by  no  means  new  to  the  labours  of  authorship ;  having 
previously  published  several  well-written  works  on  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  human 
attention — such,  namely,  as  relate  to.  the  religious,  moral,  and 
social  advancement  of  our  species.  But  though  these  subjects  are 
connected,  at  certain  points,  with  the  topics  which  he  has  here 
undertaken  to  discuss,  he  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as 
having  ventured  on  a  new  field. 

We  should  suspect  Mr  Douglas  to  have  entered  on  the  com- 
position of  the  present  work  without  any  very  definite  views 
or  objects.  He  does  not,  we  believe,  profess  to  have  any 
opinions  absolutely  new  on  the  theory  of  mind  generally,  or  on 
the  particular  questions  which  it  involves  ;  neither  can  his  work 
be  taken,  whether  in  intention  or  effect,  as  a  systematic  outline 
of  the  science  of  mind  in  what  may  be  regarded  its  present  state. 
Its  character,  so  far  as  it  possesses  any  distinctive  character  at 
all,  is  that  of  a  commentary  on  the  history  and  more  prominent 
doctrines  of  mental  philosophy.  In  composing  it,  however,  the 
author  seems  never  to  have  exactly  settled  with  himself  what 
class  of  readers  he  meant  more  especially  to  address.  Written 
in  that  abrupt  allusive  style,  which  supposes  in  the  reader  a 
tolerable  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  subject,  it  yet  communi- 
cates little  beyond  what,  on  that  supposition,  must  be  already 
known.  But  passing  over  this  defect,  and  taking  the  work  in  the 
character  of  a  commentary,  we  cannot  but  regard  its  author  as 
very  indifferently  fitted  for  discharging  what  should  be  the  chief 
part  of  a  commentator's  office — ^namely,  to  clear  up  the  darker. 
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Atid  disehtaiigliJ  the  morfe  pfetplexed  parts  df  the  subject.  Mr 
IJbtiglaS  Is  a  riiati  of  a  well-stored  and  edntetttpWtive  mind ;  atid 
the  ^ork  presehtfe  rtbt  a  fteW  specimens  of  acUte  obsettation,  and 
of  ingenious  and  striking  reflection  ;  but  he  almost  utiift)rnlly  fails 
in  combining  his  nidterials  with  referertde  to  iariy  definite  result. 
He  is  essentiially  diestitutfe  of  that  Which  is  Vulgarly,  but  expres- 
sively, called  a  clear  head.  The  wbtk  ii  fhU  of  examples  of  his 
inability  to  dlscHminate,  ih  a  complibited  ettqiiiry,  thie  exact  point 
oh  which  thift  dispute  turns ;  or^  when  that  point  has  been  dis- 
criiiiinated,  to  presiBt-ve  it  free  ftdih  ittterhiiixtui-e  \Vith  Other  allied 
6t  reserhbliHg  questions.  He  is  also  defibietit  in  thfe  fiicUlty  of 
pei-ceiving  the  relatiorl  and  depfendeh<^y  of  the  different  hibmbers 
of  ah  argument  ot  exposition;  and  ih  the  art  Of  staling  them  ac- 
cording to  their  natursil  order  and  bohhexion.  His  mind,  indeed, 
presents  a  lingular  riiixturb  bf  acuteness  and  bbtusehess.  With 
evidencieS  of  a  (capacity  to  dpprehertd  the  nicest  distinctions,  he 
often  confounds  subjects  the  most  easily  sep^t-abl'e.  While  afford- 
ing \;^hat  might  be  taken  as  satisfactory  indications  that  he  sees 
his  Way  clearly  through  d  subject,  he  no  sobnet  ehtei's  into  it  than 
he  stuhable^  and  wahders  like  one  blirtd.  It  is  not  the  le&St  singu- 
lar amongst  his  peculiarities,  that  often,  whilst  hiniself  feihibiting 
the  most  helpless  perplexity,  or  labouring  tinder  the  most  inex- 
tricable cohfusiori,  he  yet  professes  to  have  afforded  a  cbniplete 
key  to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  In- 
deed, he  is  seldom  more  thorbughlj-  Unintelligible  than  when 
he  appears  to  feel  satisfied  of  having  placed  a  point  beyOnd  all 
farther  possibilitv  of  doubt  or  dispute. 

Mr  Douglas,  however,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  wandering 
6r  discurlsive^  -Writer.  Between  a  wandering  style  and  that 
which  he  here  eXemplifieSj,  therci  is  much  the  same  difference 
^s,  in  music,  between  modulating  i'hto  a  variety  of  keyS,  and  fre- 
quently changing  the  pitch  bn  the  s^me  key.  He  does  not  di- 
verge from  his  subject — he  moves  in  parallels  to  it ;  sometimes 
ih  near  parallels,  but  hot  in  the  line  or  it,  ahd  not  long  in  one 
parallel.  The  motloh  of  his  thoughts  is  like  that  of  a  khight  in 
the  game  of  chess,  Which  is  neither  backward,  forward,  sideway, 
nor  diagonal,  but,  with  every  leap  in  a  tieH^in  course,  a  sta^t  out 
of  it.  Or,  as  it  Is  common  to  speak  of  a  vein  of  thought,  we 
should  say  that  the  vein  of  Mr  Douglases  thoughts  is  not  only 
separated  by  fVequeht  interstrces ;  but  that  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  fracture  do  not  correspond — each  of  the  severed  masses  being 
either  somewhat  heaved  up,  6r  somewhat  dep^ssed. 
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for  the  remarks  which  we  have  to  oflfer  on  some  points  touched 
upon  in  the  second  part,  we  can  notice  but  very  generally 
that  division  which  is  entitled  *  Speculative  Opinions*'  To  the 
whole  of  this  division,  the  observation  already  made  applies} 
that,  while  the  information  it  contains  is  of  too  desultory  and 
inconlplete  a  kind  to  be  in  any  degree  available  to  on«  entering 
on  the  study  of  philosophical  history^  it  has  too  little  of  no- 
velty to  excite  much  interest  in  one  further  advanced.  In  the 
facts,  of  course,  much  novelty  is  not  to  be  looked  for;  and 
in  Mr  Douglas's  manner  of  stating  and  commenting  upon  them, 
(though  he  is  not  without  occasional  indications  of  depth  and 
acuteness,)  there  is  such  a  want  of  distinctness  and  continuity  of 
thought,  that  one  can  rarely  carry  away  from  th«  perusal  any 
thing  of  a  precise  or  definite  character.  In  the  mode  in  which 
the  earlier  stages  of  philosophical  history  are  treated,  we  think 
we  discern  something  like  an  attempt  to  hide  at  once  our  igno- 
rance of  ancient  systems,  and  the  futilities  and  absurdities  of 
these  systems,  so  far  as  we  do  know  them,  under  an  assemblage 
of  pompous  words. 

'  In  his  desire,  indeed,  to  confer  an  interest  on  this  part  of  bis 
subject,  Mr  Douglas  sometimes  appears  to  sacrifice  the  oonsis* 
tency  and  connexion  of  his  statements  to  ihe  mere  graces  of  com- 
position; and  to  use  phrases  that  'beeome  the  month  well/  with- 
out much  caring  whether  they  are  otherwise  applicable  or  appro- 
priate. Apparently  seeking  to  avoid  the  fault  of  Brucker— 
who,  as  he  complains,  *  stripped  the  rhaterialshe  had  collected  of 
'  their  beauty  and  spirit,  and  flung  them  together,  a  mere  mass 
*  destitute  of  symmetry  and  life ' — Mr  JDouglas  tries  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  and  feelings,  and  even  to  assume  something  of 
the  manner,  of  an  ancient.  This  ambitious  design  will,  we 
think,  tend  to  lead  the  inexperienced  inquire  into  a  habit  of 
aeceptii^  scmnds  instead  of  sense-^for  what  are  most  of  tb« 
systems  a.CKl  Opinions  tbat  Mt  Douglas  Ims  oeca^on  to  describe^ 
but  a  set  of  imposing  terms  withcmt  meaning?) — and  certainly 
cannot  strpply,  in  tl^  eyes  of  persons  of  iftore  mature  \nig- 
ment,  the  delects  on  account  of  which  the  work  of  Brucker  is 
disliked.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr  t)ougtas  appears  to  have  been  Mm^ 
self  to  a  certain  extent  imposed  upon,  by  the  specious  jargon 
so  often  passed  off  for  philosophy;  at  least  we  should  judge 
so  from  the  tone  of  gravity  and  intelligence  witJb  which  Be 
sootetiBies  discusses  systettis  ^^d  ^piAioBS)  of  wbidi  all  that  ca9 
be  truly  said  m,  that  tbey  «ie  utteiiy  ddstktftte  ^f  seiMie  or  meaa- 
ing.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  ^owev«is  that  laany  parts  of  llias 
division  of  the  work  twre  very  lig^eeribiy  written.  We  amj 
ihentibjfr,   a^  tea  instance,  aii  -aceouiit  ^  GftrdaD^  ^Cifntliniiig^ 
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some  curious  particulars,  narrated  in  a  strain  of  amusing  plea- 
santry. 

We  have  already  noticed  a  peculiar  sort  of  incoherency  or  un- 
connectedness  that  often  characterises  Mr  Douglas's  observa- 
tions  a  sort  of  dislocation^  as  it  were,  of  his  thoughts,  by  which 

his  premises  are  always  slipping  out  of  the  joint  that  should 
unite  them  to  his  conclusions.  The  following  passage  may  be 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  this : — 

«  Truth  is  the  conformity  of  our  thoughts  with  the  nature  of  things ; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  truth,  we  must  become  acquainted  with 
external  things  by  means  of  induction.  Induction,  therefore,  according 
to  Aristotle's  principles,  is  the  great  source  of  knowledge.  Dialectics 
only  arrange  the  truths  we  have  already  acquired.  But  here  there  is  a 
great  opposition  between  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  Aristotle ;  he 
has  sedulously  cultivated  dialectics,  and  neglected  the  true  logic — the 
method  of  induction. 

«  The  reason  of  this  contradiction  is  found  in  a  peculiarity  of  Aris- 
totle's philosophy — which,  though  it  alone  sufficiently  explains  his  tenets, 
yet  appears  to  be  neglected  by  his  commentators, — he  set  aside  the  prin- 
ciples of  Plato,  without  substituting  any  certain  principles  in  their  stead. 


[takes]  the  same  view  of  matter,  that  it  is  mere  capability.  Plato  explains 
whence  it  derived  the  forms  which  we  see  it  possessed  of ;  but  whence 
are  the  forms  of  Aristotle  ?— they  are  the  very  absurdities  that  he  attri- 
butes to  his  master,  "  eternal  sensibles ;"  whereas  the  ideas  of  Plato  are 
eternal  intellectuals,  which  leave  only  transitory  and  imperfect  copies  of 
themselves  impressed  upon  this  fleeting  and  changing  world.' 

<  The  same  defect  attends  the  Deity  of  Aristotle  when  compared  with 
the  Deity  of  Plato, — the  theory  of  Plato  may  be  visionary,  but  it  is 
complete — no  links  are  wanting  to  the  hypothesis — its  only  want  is 
the  want  of  reality.  The  Deity  of  Aristotle  is  the  Deity  of  Plato 
stripped  of  the  logos  or  intellectual  world — stripped  of  his  moral  attri- 
butes, and  reduced  to  be  only  the  first  mover  and  the  first  cause. 

'  The  same  explanation  applies  to  dialectics  and  induction.  Dialectics 
are  the  art  of  carrying  on  a  dispute — for  dialectica  is  the  art  of  dialogue, 
— and  a  dialogue  possessed  little  interest  unless  the  speakers  disagreed. 
Dialectics  were  an  engrossing  pursuit  of  the  Greeks;  the  search  after  truth 
was  less  thought  of  than  victory  over  an  antagonist.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
great  fault  imputed  to  the  Sophists  ;  but  none  of  their  philosophers,  not 
even  Socrates  himself,  was  entirely  free  from  sophistry.  As  sects  in- 
created,  disputes  multiplied  likewise;  and  their  time*  their  thoughts, 
and  their  writings  were  expended  upon  endless  strifes.  The  Pythagoreans 
furnished  the  teti  categories,  and  the  Eleatics  abundance  of  arguments, 
which  Zeno,  Euclid,  and  Stilpo  reduced  into  dialectics :  and  Aristotle 
completed  the  logic,  falsely  so  called,  of  the  Greeks,  by  perfecting 
the  syllogism.     Aristotle  had  justly  remarked,  that  induction  of  par- 
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ticnlars  must  precede  dialectics,  or  the  inference  from  tiniversals. 
This  was  true,  according  to  bis  metaphysics,  which  referred  the  origin 
of  knowledge  to  the  senses.  The  logic  of  the  Greeks  was,  therefore, 
more  suitable  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  who  considered  the  universal 
notions  inherent  in  the  mind  as  the  basis  of  knowledge,  than  to  tbe 
opinions  of  Aristotle,  who,  if  he  had  formed  his  dialectics  according  to 
his  own  theory,  should  have  laid  the  chief  stress  upon  induction,  and 
considered  dialectics  as  a  very  subordinate  branch  in  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding.* — P.  56-59. 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  author 
is  to  account  for  the  contradiction  '  between  the  principles  and 

*  the  practice  of  Aristotle,*  exhibited  in  the  sedulous  cultivation  of 
dialectics,  to  the  neglect  of  induction.  And  the  reason  of  this 
contradiction  is  stated  to  be,  *  that  he  set  aside  the  principles 

*  of  Plato  without  substituting  any  certain  principles  in  their 

*  stead.'  But  how  the  reason  given  explains  the  contradiction^ 
we  cannot,  by  any  powers  of  penetration  with  which  we  are  gifted, 
discover.  Of  the  comparison  between  the  eidos  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  idea  of  Plato,  we  neither  understand  the  meaning  nor 
the  aim.  The  remainder  of  the  quotation,  if  somewhat  more 
intelligible,  and  even  presenting  some  just  and  ingenious 
observations,  is  at  least  as  foreign  to  the  purpose  specified. 

In  his  chapter  on  *  Perception,'  (the  first  of  the  second  part  of 
his  work,)  Mr  Douglas  has  presented  the  subject  in  the  stage  at 
which  Dr  Reid  left  it ;  without  adverting  to  that  more  minute  and 
exact  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  perception  which  has  been  ef- 
fected by  later  writers,  particularly  Brown  and  Mill.  In  stating  that 
our  sensations  are  attended  with  the  immediate  perception  of  exter- 
nal objects,  and  that  our  perceptions  (contrary  to  what  had  been 
maintained  by  the  sceptical  writers)  are  distinct  from  sensations,  Dr 
Reid  was  right.  He  was  wrong  in  supposing  (as  he  seems  to  have 
done^that  the  perception  is  connected,  by  an  original  law  of  our 
nature,  with  the  sensation ;  so  that  alongst  with  the  sensation,  there 
is  conveyed,  at  once  and  from  the  first,  a  belief  of  external  exist- 
ence. For  our  own  part,  we  think  there  is  no  proposition  in  the 
whole  range  of  metaphysical  science  more  certain  than  this,  that 
none  of  the  five  external  senses,  nor  all  of  them  together — 
as  distinct  from  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  and  its  accom- 
panying muscular  sensations — could  ever  have  given  us  an  idea  of 
the  existence  of  matter; — nay,  we  will  say  that  without  any  of  the 
external  senses,  and  with  that  of  voluntary  motion,  we  should 
have  better  attained  an  idea  of  matter  than  on  the  reverse  sup- 
position. Mr  Douglas  allows  that  three  of  the  senses  (smelling, 
taste,  and  hearing)  give  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  matter  ; 
but  be  supposes  that  by  these  senses  (as,  for  instance,  *  by  the 

*  smell  of  the  rose)  we  become  acquainted  with  an  existence 
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*  whi<5h  h  separate  from  and  independent  of  our  own.  *  This 
appears  to  us  altogether  incorrect.  *  That '  (to  use  the  ttords 
<Jf  Dr   Bfown)   *  We  should   have  supposed   our  sensations  to 

*  have  had  a  cause  of  some  sort — as  we  suppose  a  cause  of  all  our 

*  feelings,  internal  as  well  as  external,  may  indeed  be  admitted/ 
But  that  mere  smell  should  convey  the  idea  of  ^  an  existence 

*  separate  from  our  own,'  we  can  see  no  more  reason  for  suppo- 
sing, than  that  the  feelings  of  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  cramp,  or 
inflammation,  should  give  us  the  idea  of  separate  existence.  In 
favour  of  sight  and  touch,  however,  Mr  Douglas  claims  that  which 
he  denies  to  the  other  three  senses ;  stating  that  ^  sight  and 
^  touch  introduce  us  into  a  new  world,  acquainting  us  not  only 

*  with  the  secondary,  but  with  the  primary  qualities  of  matter/ 
Now,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
sight  and  touch  can  give  us  no  more  idea  of  an  external  world,  or  of 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  than  any  of  the  other  three  senses. 
As  regards  sight,  indeed,  we  thought  the  point  had,  ever  since 
the  days  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  been  admitted — being  involved  in 
the  doctrine  established  by  him,  that  sight  is  not  originally  cogni- 
sant of  distance :  at  all  events,  whatever  holds  true  in  this  par- 
ticular with  respect  to  touch,  will  do  so,  a  fortiori^  with  respect 
to  sight.  The  sensation  of  touch,  however,  is  merely  that  which 
we  feel  when  an  external  body  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  our 
own  body  at  rest ;  and  we  entirely  aj^ree  with  Dr  Brown  in 
thinking  that  such  sensation  alone,  whether  the  pressure  of  the 
external  body  is  slight  or  severe,  (so  long  as  our  own  body  re- 
mains at  rest,)  could  never  give  the  idea  of  external  existence. 
The  matter  does  not  admit  of  direct  proof  by  reasoning ;  it  must 
be  determined  by  a  simple  appeal  to  consciousness.  At  any  rate, 
we  feel  that  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said  by  Dr 
Brown  on  the  subject ;  and  shall  merely  remark  that  we  know 
of  no  argument  tending  to  show  that  the  sensation  of  touch 
could  give  the  idea  of  external  existence,  that  would  not  equally 
^o  to  prove  that  sight  makes  us  acquainted  with  distance. 
But  while  we  concur  in  opinion  with  Dr  Brown,  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  obstruction  to  voluntary  motion,  and  that  alone,  that 
furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  matter,  (or  at  least  of  impenetra* 
bility,  which  is  its  essence,) — and  that  this  idea  of  obstruction 
comes  to  be  associated  with  our  sensations  oi  touch,  just  as 
the  ideas  of  tangible  figure  and  distance  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  sensations  of  colour^ — we  regard  his  aecount  of  the 
paiticular  process  by  which  we  receive  the  ideas  of  superficial 
and  solid  extension  as  unsatisfactory,  and  involving  a  need- 
less paradox— 4Nimely,  that  of  supposing  the  ideas  of  linear 
extension  and  ^ime  to  be  absolutely  ideatioiJ*     We  nuBt  also 
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protigst  against  being  held  as  intimating  any  sort  of  agreement 
with  Dr  Brown  in  regard  to  the  needlessness,  or  the  futility, 
of  Dr  Reid's  refutation  of  the  Ideal  Theory.  In  fact,  taking  the 
sense  of  touch  as  including  the  sense  of  resistance,  (which  Dr  Reid 
seettis  to  do,)  we  should  have  nothing  to  object  to  his  state- 
ments, so  far  as  this  sense  is  concerned ;  nor  do  we,  on  the  other 
hand^  believe  that  Dr  Reid  himself  would  have  refused  to  admit 
any  thing  we  have  now  been  contending  for.  But,  at  all  events, 
the  conclusions  Which  Dr  Reid  founds  on  the  existence  of  per- 
ception as  an  act  separate  from  mere  sensation — and  as  an  act, 
its  existence  must  haVie  been  admitted  by  Dr  Brown — are  nowise 
bound  up  in  the  Supposition  of  its  being  the  act  of  an  original 
and  distinct  faculty. 

As  an  instance  of  that  indistinctness  of  purpose  and  aim  that 
we  hfeive  remarked  tb  be  Sd  characteristic  of  this  Work,  we  quote 
What  follows : — 

*  As  this  doctrine  respecting"  visible  figure  has  been  considered,  if  not 
unfoiihded,  at  least  indifferently  proved,  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr  Brown, 
it  may  be  proper  to  quote  his  words  ; — **  The  immediate  perception  of 
Visible  figure  has  been  assumed  as  indisputable,  rather  than  attempted  to 
fee  proVea,  as  before  the  time  6t  Berkeley  the  immediate  visual  percep- 
tioh  of  distance,  and  of  the  three  dimensions  of  matter,  was  supposed,  in 
lik6  m&hner,  to  be  without  any  need  of  proof ;  and  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  refer  to  arguments  Upon  the  subject.  I  presume,  hbwever,  that 
the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  belief  of  this  immediate  perception  of 
a  figure  termed  visible,  as  distingdished  from  that  tangible  figure  which 
we  k&rn  to  see,  are  the  following  two — the  only  reasons  which  I  can  even 
imagine — that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our  present  sensations  of 
sight,  to  separate  colour  from  extension,  and  that  there  are,  in  fact,  a 
certain  breadth  an(i  length  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  falls."  It  is 
striking  that  a  third  argument  should  have  escaped  Dr  Brown's  notice, 
Especially  as  it  had  been  UsecJ  by  Reid,  not  indeed  as  ftn  argument,  but  as 
in  illu'stratibb.  Hie  ti'ue  theory  of  vision  is  clearly  deduced  from  paint- 
iVig-^^  pifet^re  of  R&phael  is  only  a  cblour^  board.  How  is  it,  that 
looking  upon  it,  we  behold  depth  and  figure>  passion  and  bieauty  ?  It  is 
that  W^  have  le&med  to  interpret  the  shadings  of  colour  wheh  in  infancy, 
when  we  were  combining  sight  and  touch,  visible  magnitude  with  tan- 
gible ;  interpreting  the  informatioh  olf  out  eyes  by  the  experiments  we 
were  making,  with  our  hands.  But  evep  this  consideration  is  needless, 
for  Berkeley  had  satisfactorily  shown,  what  indeed  is  sufficiently  obvious 
\ipon  consideration^  t^at  thie  rays  of  light  iieilling  6n  the  eye  indicate  ex- 
tefision,  but  not  depth  cfv  dilltance^  'except  indirectly,  by  the  faintness  of 
lo&loaring.'^Pp.  1«^  166. 

Now,  on  the  point  here  referred  to,  we  are  inclined  (though  we 
tSbitihdt  IvoW  ^iSktt  (M^  ¥«&#on^  tio  think  Mr  Douglas  right  rather 
than  Dr  BrovrfiM-tkfMe!)%1^^d&^  iifb  tbiltt^  tb  fiOSirad^,  th&  latter 
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4;o  deny,  that  we  immediately  perceive  visible  figure  by  the  eye* 
But  what  we  desire  to  ask  is — what  possible  relation  Mr  Dou- 
glas's remarks  on  the  quotation  from  Dr  Brown  bear  to  the  specific, 
question  at  issue  ?  Dr  Brown  states  two  reasons,  supposed  (with* 
out  reason,  as  appears  to  him)  to  prove  that  we  immediately  per- 
ceive visible  figure.  Mr  Douglas  is  surprised  that  a  third  one 
should  not  have  occurred  to  Dr  Brown — namely,  that  we  associate 
tangible  figure  and  distance  with  mere  visible  figure  and  colour. 
How  does  this  evince  that  we  have  an  immediate  perception  of 
visible  figure  ?  As  another  reason  why  we  should  have  tnat  per- 
ception, Mr  Douglas  gravely  adds — ^just  one  of  the  two  which 
Dr  Brown  had  specified,  and  refused  to  admit ! 

The  next  section  is  entitled  *  Memory  and  Suggestion.'  The 
term  Suggestion  has  been  employed  by  Dr  Brown  to  denote  that 
law  of  mind  by  which  each  of  our  different  mental  acts,  or  states, 
always  introduces  or  draws  another  after  it.  Mr  Douglas  em- 
ploys the  term  quite  differently  from  this ; — using  it  to  denote  the 
third  source  (in  addition  to  those  of  sensation  and  reflection  given 
by  Locke)  from  which  our  ideas  are  originally  derived.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  time — space — power — which  are  not  ideas  either  of 
sensation  or  reflection,  are  yet  inevitably  suggested  by  other  ideas 
which  are  obtained  by  sensation  or  reflection.  In  this  application 
of  the  term,  Mr  Douglas  follows  Dr  Reid.  Dr  Reid's  applica- 
tion,f  howfever,  can  be  considered  as  little  more  than  occasional ; 
and  the  other  appropriation,  so  much  more  formally  and  system- 
atically made  by  Dr  Brown — and  in  the  main  well-grounded — 
ought  not,  we  think,  to  have  been  disturbed ;  more  especially  as 
not  only  is  no  reason  given  for  the  preference  of  Dr  Reid's  use 
of  the  term,  but  that  of  Dr  Brown  is  not  even  noticed.  Indeed 
Mr  Douglas  himself  observes,  (in  which  we  agree  with  him,) 
that  '  it  would  still  more  correctly  express  the  manner  in  which 
^  these  thoughts  are  sometimes  originated,  to  say  that  they  are 
^  implied,  rather  than  suggested,  in  those  acts  of  the  mind  which 
*  reveal  them  to  us.' — P.  193. 

We  quote  with  pleasure  the  following  striking  observations: — 

<  Even  in  the  defects  and  limitations  of  memory,  the  hand  of  the  be- 


•  Supposing  the  eye  directed  to  a  surface  of  uniform  colour,  filling  the 
whole  range  of  vision, — ^no  idea  of  figure  would  be  obtained  ;  but 
surely,  if  a  surface  presented  a  variety  of  colours  definitely  bounded,  the 
sense  of  sight  would  at  once  distinguish  the  boundaries  (or  figure)  of 
each. 

\  Inquiry,  ch.  II.  §  7.  We  do  not  remember  any  instance  of  the  ap- 
plication in  question  in  Dr  Reid*s  larger  and  later  work. 
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neficent  Creator  is  manifest.  There  was  more  depth  in  the  answer  of 
Themistocles  than  he  was  aware  of,  when  being  asked  if  he  chose  to  be  in- 
structed in  an  art  of  memory,  he  answered,  that  he  preferred  to  learn  the 
art  of  forgetfulness.  The  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  forgetfulness,  and 
in  that  we  are  taught  by  Nature  herself.  Experience  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  but  it  is  only  when  the  chaff  is  sifted  out  of  it.  All  our  former  per- 
ceptions crowding  back  together  on  the  mind,  would  produce  there  an 
inextricable  chaos;  but  a  gradual  darkness  steals  over  the  objects  to 
which  we  cease  to  direct  our  attention ;  and  the  fading  light  of  the  past 
is  concentrated  upon  the  circumstances  upon  which  we  habitually  reflect, 
or  in  which  we  continue  to  take  an  abiding  interest ;  and  even  when  all 
seems  lost  to  the  view  amid  a  number  of  newer  and  intervening  prospects, 
a  sudden  gleam,  like  the  evening  radiance  upon  the  highest  Alps,  will 
suddenly  restore,  in  all  their  distinctness,  each  faded  outline  upon  the 
distant  horizon.' — P.  196. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  sectioa  we  find  what  follows  : — 

* Stuart*  considers  that  Turgot's  resolving  "  our  belief  of  the 

existence  of  the  material  world  into  our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,"  was  an  improvement  upon  the  views  of  Reid.  We  may 
also  note  here  a  very  strange  observation  of  Mr  Stuart's, — **  It  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  that  something  of  this  sort  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete Dr  Reid's  speculations  on  the  Berkeleian  controversy  ;  for  although 
he  has  shown  our  notions  concerning  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies  to 
be  connected,  by  an  original  law  of  our  constitution,  with  the  sensations 
which  they  excite  in  our  minds,  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  grounds 
of  our  belief,  that  these  qualities  have  an  existence  independent  of  our 
perceptions.*" — P.  225. 

We  cannot  see  wherein  the  strangeness  of  Mr  Stewart's  obser- 
vation consists.  It  may  be  quite  true,  as  observed  by  Mr  Douglas, 

*  that  Dr  Reid  sufficiently  shows  that  every  perception  is  attended 

*  with  the  belief  of  existence  independent  of  the  mind.'  But  this 
does  not  by  any  means  negative  the  supposition,  that  the  prin- 
ciple adverted  to  by  Turgot  and  Stewart  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  perception  itself; — that  the  perception  (as  including 
the  belief  of  permanent  independent  existence)  involves  that 
principle  as  an  element,  or  rests  on  it  as  a  foundation.  But 
agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  Turgot  and  Stewart,  in  maintaining 
the  instrumentality  of  the  principle  in  question,  we  are  inclined 
to  differ  from  the  latter  as  to  the  mode  of  its  instrumentality. 
Instead  of  supposing,  as  Mr  Stewart  seems  to  do,  that  there  may 


^  Mr  Douglas  has  favoured  his  readers  with  varia  lectiones  of  the 
well  known  name  of  Dugald  Stewart,  which  he  sometimes  gives  Stuarty 
sometimes  Steuart.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  worth  noticing,  did  it 
not  appear  a  little  like  impertinence. 
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be  first  ^  p«rception  of  present  ejciBtence,  ^ni  tbeili  by  Tirtij^  of 
the  principle  alludeii  to,  a  belief  of  permanent  and  independent 
existence,  we  sbould  be  disposed  to  causider  the  process  as  one 
and  indivieible.  At  whatever  age  an  infant  ma^  be  supposed 
to  be  first  capable  of  forming  the  notion  of  external  existence,  at 
that  age,  we  believe — if  it  once  strikes  its  arm  against  a  bard  ob- 
ject— It  is  led,  by  the  law  of  its  mind,  to  expect  a  siipiiar  obstruc- 
tion to  a  similar  motion.  And  this  expectation,  instead  of  beings 
subsequent  and  auxiliary  to  perception,  in  giying  tlie  belief  of 
permanent  independent  existence,  we  shpifia  regard  as  forqiinj; 
an  essential  part  of  the  perception  jtself—if  indeed  it  dpfi  not 
wholly  constitute  ;t. 

But  though  we  see  nothing  strange  in  Mr  Stewart's  obserra* 
tion,  we  do  tind  something  very  much  so  in  the  following  obser- 
vations by  Mr  Pouglas : — 

■  Thtt  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Torgot,  h^ve,  in  this  cnsf,  been  mUtalfen, 
in  proposing'  Buch  an  original  law  of  thought,  at  '  "  ~'  ' 
nnce  of  the  Jbwb  of  nature,  will  easily  appear, 
original  proposition' which  consists  of  slowly  ac 
an  innate  idea  of  nature,  of  Idws,  or  of  perman^i 
such  an  ultimate  and  instinctive  principle;  but  si 
is  very  gradually  acquirtii],  ^ud  since  the  term  ( 
nbsurdily  of  our  forming  a  concluRion,  while  ' 
with  the  premises,  will  be  abundantly  apparent. 
this  law  of  tbougbt  remains  dormant  till  we  beci 
meaning  of  nature  and  of  laws,  though  this  si 
absurd  of  itself,  it  may  be  further  observed,  tbi 
roanence  of  the  lawi)  of  luture,  is  certaio  and  n 

conclusion  can  be  attached  to  viiriahle  terms,  such  m  the  very  CQOiplex 
and  fluctu}ttin(f  notjouR  of  nttture  ^nd  hsF  law^s. — P.  22$. 

A  child  that  has  burned  its  finger  in  a  candle,  believes  thpt 
the  candle  will  burn  it  again.  Finding  a  pleasant  sensation  frgm 
tasting  honey  once,  it  believes  it  will  fincf  it  again.  These,  and 
a  variety  of  similar  beliefs,  generalized  into  ari  universal  proposi- 
tion by  grown-up  men  and  philosophers,  are  thus  expressed — 
the  laws  of  nature  continue  unifufm  ;  and  because  a  cbild  does 
not  understand  the  terms  of  this  proposition  therefore  that  can- 
not be  an  original  law  of  thought  by  which  it  entertains,  as 
occasion  occurs,  jfie  particular  beliefs  which  the  general  propoM- 
tion  comprehends!     Would  not  the  same  reasoning  prove  that 


•  To  a  similar  effect  Mr  Douglas  elsewhere  obgerv^s— '  pother 
<  oversight  has  been  committed  by  JK,eid.   These  principles  ,of  "  common 
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But,  whJJe  we  th}nk  Mr  Dopglas  altogether  in  error  Jn 
denying  the  originality  of  the  principle  in  question,  on  the 
groundf  now  eican^ined,  we  think  hin^  right  in  the  opinion  which 
he  es  presses,  that  this  principle  may  be  resolved  into  ^pother — 
namely,  into  the  belief  that  every  effect  or  change  must  h^ve  &. 
cause.  It  i^  not  the  first  time  that  this  mode  pf  resolution  has 
been  proposed  ;  but  it  is  one  that  has  not  very  commonly  been 
thought  of,  and  even  by  Mr  Dougl^is  it  has  rather  been  hinted 
at  than  explained.  Considering  it,  however,  well  deserving  of 
attention,  we  shall  here  bestow  a  little  illustration  upon  it. 

Our  belief  in  the  uniformity  pf  (the  Jaws  of  nature,  has  been 
considered,  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  most  judicious  enquirers, 
to  be  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  constitution ;  and,  if  we  mistak^  not, 
it  has  as  usually  been  considered  a  distinct  principle  from  th^t 
hy  which  we  believe  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  The 
point  to  be  sbow^  is,  th^t  the  former  is  a  n^ce^^ary  result  of  the 
Utter. 

Our  notion  of  cause  is  that  of  something  which,  if  it  exjste,  pr 
comes  into  operation,  the  effect  must  follow ;  if  it  does  not  jexist 
or  come  into  operation,  the  effect  will  not  follow.  To  suppose, 
then,  that  where  the  cause  e:$:ists,  or  come^  into  operation,  the 
effect  will  not  follow,  wopld  be  to  suppose  ^  cessation  of  the 
power,  virtue,  or  efficiency  of  th^  cause.  But  such  cessation  i$, 
of  course,  itself  a  change  or  effect,  and  for  this  change  or  effect 
there  must  be  another  cause.  But  this  is  merely  saying  that  if 
there  is  not  such  cause,  this  change  will  not  t9,ke  place  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  the  latter  proposition  is  the  original  form 
of  the  belief — the  former,  its  artificial  converse.  Now,  unless 
we  have  positive  reason  to  suppose  such  cause  of  change,  we  be- 
lieve there  will  be  no  change ;  that  is,  we  believe  that  the  cause 
(first  spoken  of)  will  continue  to  have  the  same  power,  virtue, 
or  efficiency,  which  we  have  once  ascertained  it  to  have ; — in 
other  words,  we  believe  in  the  permanency  of  this  law  of  nature. 
For  example : — We  burn  our  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
For  the  pain  which  we  feel,  some  cause  must  have  existed.  The 
circumstance  on  which  the  pain  actually  did  follow,  was  the  ap- 
plication of  the  flame  ;  this,  therefore,  is  assumed  to  be  the  cause. 


'sense"  may  be  certain  without  being  ultimate  principles;  to  make 

<  them  ultimate  principles,  as  Reid  does,  is  to  revert  to  the  absurdity  of 

<  innate  ideas,  and  to  suppose  thoughts  previous  to  thinking.     Their 

*  certainty   is  by  no    means  diminished  by  their  bein^  resolved  into 

*  simpler  elements.'^ — P.  145.     Mr  Douglas  has  managed  to  cram  more 
absurdity  into  this  short  passage  than  we  have  space  to  point  out. 
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Whenever  this  cause,  then,  (assuming  it  to  be  such,)  comes  into 
operation,  the  effect  must  follow :  this  is  implied  in  the  very  no- 
tion  of  cause.  To  suppose  that  the  effect  would  not  follow — 
that  pain  would  not  follow  the  application  of  the  flame — is  to 
suppose  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  flame, 
(the  cause.)  But  as  for  this  change,  again,  there  must  have 
been  a  cause,  without  which  the  change  would  not  have  taken 
place — therefore,  not  positively  apprehending  any  such  cause,  we 
do  not  expect  the  change ;  we  belifeve  the  nature  and  power  of 
the  flame  will  continue  the  same ;  that  is,  we  believe  in  the 
permanency  of  the  law  of  nature  by  which  flame  applied  to  the 
body  produces  pain.  The  permanent  operation  of  a  cause,  then^ 
is  thus  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  it  as  a  cause ;  so  long  as 
its  nature,  as  a  cause,  is  not  subject  to  change ;  and,  accordingly, 
our  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  not  positive 
but  negative ;  and  simply  proportioned  to  our  confidence  that 
there  is  nothing  to  cause  a  change  in  the  nature  of  any  given 
cause. 

As  necessarily  as  we  believe  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause,  we  must  believe  that  like  causes  must  produce  like  effects. 
This  answers  Mr  Hume's  question — why  we  should  suppose  that 
because  one  piece  of  bread  has  nourished  us,  another  similar 
piece  should  do  so.  Our  confidence  in  the  similarity  of  the  effect 
is  not  higher  than  that  which  we  have  in  the  similarity  of  the 
cause.* 

From  the  next  section,  on  *  The  Train  of  Thought  and  the 
*  Mental  Faculties,'  we  quote  these  fine  observations  : — 

<  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  manifest  in  the  structure  by  which 
the  mind  retains  all  the  former  thoughts  which  it  may  afterwards  re^ 
quire,  in  an  order  that  is  ever  variable,  yet  ever  constant,  and  that  ever 
adapts  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  mind.  No  magazine,  in  which  all  the 
productions  of  art  were  stored ;  no  museum,  with  all  the  diversified  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  are  (is)  in  any  degree  to  be  compared  to  the  repository 
of  the  mind  itself,  in  which  are  stored,  not  only  the  various  objects  of 
external  nature,  but  the  endless  combinations  which  the  mind  forms  out 
of  the  intimations  of  the  senses ;  and  these,  not  only  sorted  and  arranged 
in  their  distinct  compartments,  but  these  compartments  changing  their 


*  It  is  only  since  this  was  written,  that  we  have  observed  the  same 
explanation  (on  the  subject  of  our  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  laws 
of  nature)  given  in  an  article  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review' — (No.  XXIV., 
Art.  I.)  We  mention  this  as  affording  a  presumption  of  the  correctuess 
of  the  explanation ; — not  merely  on  account  of  the  metaphysical  ability 
displayed  in  the  article  in  question,  but  because  of  the  concurrence  of 
opinions  independently  formed,  which  it  is  the  means  of  evincing. 
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places  ;  and  while  they  offer  themselves  spontaneously,  assuming^  a  new 
order,  as  well  as  enlarging  their  contents  according  to  the  need,  the  dis- 
position, and  the  pursuits  of  the  mind,  which  treasures  up  its  acquisitions 
within  their  ample  and  ever  enlarging  receptacles.'— P.  232. 

The  only  other  point  which  we  can  notice  in  this  section^  is 
that  referred  to  in  the  following  words : — 

<  A  more  important  mistake  of  Mr  Stewart  consists  in  his  attributing^ 
belief  to  every  act  of  conception.  He  very  strangely  asserts,  **  when  a 
painter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an  absent  friend,  in  order  to  draw 
his  picture,  he  believes,  for  the  moment,  that  his  friend  is  before  him.'' ' 

Mr  Douglas's  reasonings  on  this  head  are  too  long  to  quote, — 
too  incomprehensible  to  abridge ;  or  at  least,  if,  as  detached  ob- 
servations, their  meaning  is  intelligible,  they  are  so  totally  devoid 
of  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue,  that  the  more  correctly  we 
might  state  them,  the  more  certainly  we  should  be  suspected  of 
mistating  them. 

With  regard  to  the  point  itself,  we  must  confess  that  the 
first  time  we  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Stewart's  opinion, 
we  were  not  a  little  startled  by  it.  On  further  consideration, 
however,  it  seemed  to  us  impossible  to  question  its  truth, 
without  maintaining  (what  we  think  would  not  be  maintained) 
that  our  acts  of  conception  or  imagination,  when  awake,  are 
specifically  different  from  our  dreams  when  asleep.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  belief;*  and  any 
apparent  want  of  it  in  the  former,  is  easily  explicable  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  interruptions  which  our  day-dreams  receive  from  our 
perceptions.  A  question,  however,  which  we  think  naturally 
arises,  and  which  Mr  Stewart  has  not  touched  upon,  is  this : — > 
If,  when  we  conceive  the  face  of  an  absent  person,  we  believe, 
even  for  a  moment,  that  we  really  see  such  person,  we  could 
do  no  more  if  he  were  actually  present  before  our  eyes.  How, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  distinguish  what  is  real  from  what 
is  imaginary  ? 

Now,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  admit  the  conse- 
quence implied  in  this  question,  and  to  maintain  that  we  cannot, 
from  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  operations  themselves,  discrimi- 
nat'e  between  our  perceptions  and  our  conceptions ; — that  the  only 
ground  of  this  discrimination  is,  the  permanence  atad  connected 
order  of  our  perceptions,  as  compared  with  the  fleeting  and  de- 


♦  Elsewhere  (p.  Ill)  Mr  Douglas  mentions,  as  an  opinion  of 
Hobbes's,  that  *  Belief  depends  upon  clearness ;  hence  vivid  dreams  are 
believed— ayoroMnVc  speculation  of  Professor  Stuart^  With  whom  wa% 
ever  the  contrary  a  favourite  speculation;  or  a  speculation  at  all  ? 

VOL.  LXX.  NO.  CXLII.  2  B 
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suUory  Buocesgion  of  our  concepdons.     It  seems  to  us,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  could  not  distinguish  a  coherent  dream  or  reverie 
from  fact,  otherwise  than  by  observing  the  break  between  the 
scenes  and  events  of  such  dream  or  reverie,  and  the  scenes  and 
events  preceding  and  succeeding  them.     The  realities  before  and 
af^er  the  act  of  imagination  join  together ;  the  imagined  occur- 
lences  do  not  join  either  with  what  is  before  or  what  is  aftejr — 
even  supposing  them  consistent  amongst  themselves.    This  would 
distinguish  an  imaginary  scene  or  occurrence  from  a  real  one ; 
even  supposing  the  imagination  to  have  been  so  vivid  and  unin- 
terrupted as  that  (what  we  know  often  happens)  all  consciousness 
of  surrounding  objects  had,  for  the  time,  been  lost.     But  it  is 
seldom  that  reverie  is  so  complete.     Our  perceptions  aitemate 
with  our  conceptions  with  such  inconceivable  rapiditv,  that  we 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  both  at  once.    This  prevents  the  distinc- 
tion from  being  ever,  in  our  waking  hours,  wholly  lost.     In  the 
season  of  darkness,  when  our  perceptions  are  confined  to  those  of 
touch,  (and  even  these,  when  the  body  is  entirely  quiescent,  are 
hardly  excited,)  imagination  exerts  a  stronger  sway  over  us ;  and 
as  we  lose  the  memory  of  the  train  of  our  perceptions  on  the 
approach  of  sleep,  the  belief  of  the  reality  of  our  conceptions 
becomes  complete.     We  do  not  doubt  that  young  children  are 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  until  they  are  able  to  observe  a  coU" 
nected  order  in  the  scenes  and  occurrences  around  them,  quite 
unable  to  distinguish  their  fancies  from  the  actual  realities  which 
they  behold. 

Mr  Douglas  has  taken  up  that  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
the  study  of  Logic,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  Scotch  metaphysicians — namely, 
Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown.  On  this  point  we  must  make  a  re- 
mark or  two. 

Considering  the  distinguished  place  which  the  reasoninff  pro^ 
cess  occupies  among  our  mental  acts  ;  the  importance  and  variety 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  subservient,  and  the  number  of  modes 
and  forms  under  which  it  is  exercised ; — if  it  is  not  an  object  of 
scientific  curiosity — rendered  more  eminently  so,  as  every  such 
object  is,  by  its  difficulty — to  ascertain  what  the  essence  of 
reasoning  is  ;  what  is  the  common  quality  that  belongs  to  all 
acts  of  reasoning  simply  as  such;  what  are  the  specific  pecu* 
liarities  that  distinguish  true  from  false  reasoning  ; — if  this,  we 
say,  is  not  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity,  we  beg  to  know  what 
problem  in  mental  philosophy  may  fairly  be  considered  as  such  ? 
That  the  reduction  which  has  been  effected,  of  all  the  modes 
and  varieties  of  reasoning  to  a  single  formula,  (namely,  that  what- 
ever is  true  of  the  species  is  true  of  all  the  individuals  it  con* 
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tains,)  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
philosophical  generalization  that  the  history  of  science  presents, 
is  admitted  even  by  those,  or  some  of  those,  who  most  disparage 
the  study  of  logic ;  yet  they  do  not  the  less  persist  in  disparaging 
it — and  why  ?  just  for  the  very  reason  that  renders  it,  as  a  science, 
perfect ; — ^because  the  principle  to  which  the  phenomena  under 
examination  are  reduced,  is  simple,  necessarily  true,  and  com- 
prehends all  the  given  phenomena  within  it.*  Now,  to  what 
does  all  philosophy  tend?  But  observe  the  argument  employed. 
Because  all  the  forms  of  reasoning  may  be  reduced  to  the  for- 
mula specified,  therefore  all  that  is  acquired  by  learning  logic  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  formula  I  .  Does  the  knowledge  of 
a  science,  then,  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  the  general  principle 
to  which  the  truths  of  that  science  are  reducible ;  or  is  the  inter- 
est or  value  of  a  science  measured  by  the  amount  of  information 
conveyed  by  such  principle,  stated  in  the  abstract,  and  irrespec- 
tively of  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  deductions  from,  and  reduc- 
tions into,  such  principle  ? 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  Logic  as  a  science.  The  im- 
portance of  logic  as  an  art  would  be  at  once  admitted,  if  it  could 
preserve  us  either  from  reasoning  falsely  ourselves,  or  from  being 
imposed  upon  by  false  reasoning  in  others.  It  is  denied  that  it  can 
do  either,  in  any  case  where  we  really  need  its  assistance.    Thus, 

*  a  correct  conclusion/  says  Mr  Douglas,  *  inevitably  follows  cor- 

*  rect  premises.' — Do  no  errors  in  reasoning,  then,  ever  occur 
but  from  false- or  ambiguous  premises  ?  Or  does  it  at  all  con- 
sist with  the  analogies  of  our  mental  constitution  and  habits  to 
suppose,  that  by  having  the  nature  of  errors  in  reasoning  ex- 
plained to  us  in  the  abstract,  and  familiarized  by  examples, 
we  shall  be  rendered  in  no  degree  more  capable  of  discovering 
and  avoiding  such  ?  To  say  that  Logic  cannot  of  itself  teach 
men  to  reason,  is  merely  to  say  that  the  rules  of  an  art  can 
never  create  the  genius  of  an  art.  To  say  that  men  may 
reason  well  without  a  knowledge  of  Logic,  is  merely  to  say 
that  there  may  be  art  without  science.  But,  because  rules  can- 
not create  genius,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  not  assist  it, 
or  assist  inferior  degrees  of  it.     Though  there  may  be  practice 


♦  Our  observations  have  respect  to  the  general  truth  and  complete- 
ness of  the  syllogistic  theory.  We  are,  notwithstanding,  inclined  to 
think  that  the  rules  and  principles  of  logic  might  be  stated  with  more 
philosophical  precision  and  simplicity,  and  divested  of  their  repulsive 
technic^ities. 
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without  rules,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  practice  will  be 
equally  free  from  error  and  difficulty  as  with  rules — or  if  so, 
what  is  the  use  of  rules  in  grammar,  or  music,  or  any  other 
art  ?  But  we  could  afford  to  wave  all  this,  and  still  maintain  the 
great  utility  of  an  acquaintance  with  Lo^c.  The  mere  posses* 
sion  of  an  acknowledged  standard  by  which  the  correctness  of 
reasoning  may  be  tried — of  a  nomenclature  by  which  errors  may 
be  specifically  challenged, — facilitates,  in  a  high  degree,  the  con- 
duct of  an  argument  between  different  parties ; — of  which  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  merely  reflecting  on  the  difficulty  of 
arguing  with  a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rules  and  terms  of 
Logic.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the  effect  of  perfecting  the 
science  of  military  Tactics,  is  to  save  fighting  and  bloodshed. 
Two  accomplished  generals,  mutually  opposed,  will  foresee  what 
would  be  the  result  of  an  engagement,  if  entered  on  at  a  particu- 
lar conjuncture,  where  two  unskilful  leaders  must  try  the  actual 
issue.  So,  on  occasion  of  a  debate  between  two  persons  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  Logic,  questions  will  arise  on  the  validity  (even 
the  logical  validity)  of  a  particular  argument,  which  they  have  no 
common  principles  to  determine  ;  and  they  will  involve  thenu- 
selves  in  endless  argumentation,  where  two  logicians,  concurring 
in  common  principles,  would  settle  the  point  in  an  instant. 
Quoting  the  following  syllogism, 

*  Every  true  patriot  is  a  friend  to  religion  ; 
Some  great  statesmen  are  not  friends  to  religion  ; 
Some  great  statesmen  are  not  true  patriots ;'— - 

Mr  Douglas  observes — *  We  are  only  surprised  that  any  one 

*  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  into  a  logical  form  a 

*  truth  which  most  great  statesmen  proclaim  by  every  action  of 

*  their  public  life.'  That  is  to  say,  a  trifling  conclusion  may  be 
established  by  a  logical  process  ;  therefore,  such  process  can  nevei* 
be  of  any  use.  Not  leaving  the  question,  however,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  this  argument,  however  conclusive,  Mr  Douglas,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  pages,  proves  incontestably  that  some  of  the 
terms  of  this  syllogism  might' be  used  in  different  meanings.  But 
Logic  cannot  preserve  us  from  errors  and  uncertainty  arising  from 
this  source ;  therefore,  it  cannot  preserve  us  from  any  sort  of  error 
or  uncertainty  I  Truly,  if  it  is  any  reproach  to  a  man  to  subject 
himself  to  the  trammels  of  logical  rules,  from  this  reproach  Mr 
Douglas  has  very  successfully  laboured  to  exempt  himself. 

<  The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  science  is,  that  it  requires  no  science  at 
all — it  matters  not  whether  we  attach  any  ideas  or  not  to  A,  B,  or  C  ;  the 
principles  of  logic  are  alike  demonstrative  and  certain.    Gire  it  only  the 
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letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  it  reaps  all  the  harvest  of  discorerj  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Then,  indeed,  it  is  in  its  highest  form,  and  in  the  state 
of  pure  and  unmixed  science.  When  it  descends  to  particular  instances, 
to  Peter»  naan,  or  animal,  it  loses  somewhat  of  its  certainty  along  with 
its  high  supra-mundane  character.* — P,  276. 

This  is  a  charge  from  which  we  must  in  candour  admit  our 
inability  to  free  the  science  of  Logic ;  but  here  we  must  quote, 
from  another  part  of  Mr  Douglas's  work,  an  observation  which 
we  thought  a  striking  and  ingenious  one  : — 

*  These  coincidences*  [between  some  hints  of  Bruno,  and  certain  opin* 
ions  of  Liebnitz  and  Descartes]  *  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  nar* 
rowness  of  the  human  understanding,  which  is  often  on  the  brink  of 
errors  as  well  as  of  truths,  though  yet  from  timidity  or  weakness  it  with- 
draws itself  from  the  discovery,  or  the  paradox,  which  are  [is]  to  confer 
celebrity  on  much  later  writers.' — P.  97, 

Whether  it  has  been  timidity  or  wealaiess  that  has  withdrawn 
Mr  Douglas  ^  from  the  discovery  which  is'  (we  doubt  not)  '  to 
*  confer  celebrity'  on  his  critics,  we  know  not ;  but  such  a  dis- 
covery he  has  unwittingly  left  us  the  glory  of  achieving.  And 
this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  discovery — obtained  simply 
by  following  out  Mr  Douglas's  views — of  the  utter  futility  and 
worthlessness  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra,  all  Mathema- 
tics ; — nay,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  general  truths  and  general 
reasoning  whatever.  For  assuredly  it  matters  not  whether  we 
attach  any  ideas  or  not  to  a?,  y,  z,  m,  n  ;  it  matters  not  whether,  in 
a  calculation  that  would  cover  half  an  acre,  the  numbers  set  down 
denote  men>  horses,  yards  of  cloth,  pounds  of  candles,  or  degrees 
of  longitude ;  it  matters  not  whether  squares,  triangles,  and  cir- 
cles are  cut  out  of  paper,  or  cotton  cloth,  or  arable  land,  *  the 
^  principles  of  mathematics  are  alike  demonstrative  and  certain :' 
firom  which  the  worthlessness  and  futility  of  Mathematics  is  made 
distinctly  apparent ;  and  generally  this  conclusion,  follows,  that 
the  more  abstracted  and  generalized  the  principles  of  a  science 
can  be  made,  in  that  proportion  it  ceases  to  be  a  science  worthy 
of  the  name ! 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr  Douglas's  arguments  in  this 
discussion,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  they  are  arguments,  and  so 
stated,  that  we  can  comprehend  and  treat  them  as  such  ;  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  of  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  his  work. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  section  are  some  observations,  generally 
acute  and  judicious,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Bacon's  method,  but 
we  have  not  room  to  quote  them.  Besides,  this  is  a  theme  in  a 
good  measure  exhausted. 

The  chapter  on  ^  Emotion^ '  presents  little  occasion  for  re- 
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mark  ;*  and  the  succeeding  one  on  ^  Taste'  is  so  confused  and 
indistinct,  as  to  set  all  remark  at  defiance.  To  comment  on  par- 
ticular passages  we  have  not  space.  For  an  examination  of  Mr 
Douglas's  general  views  of  the  subject,  we  regret  being  under 
the  disqualification  of  an  entire  inability  to  ascertain  what  those 
views  are.  As  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  we  give 
the  following  authoritative  correction  of  certain  defects  in  the 
speculations  of  Mr  Stewart.  In  regard  to  the  opinion  ex-* 
pressed  by  that  philosopher,  that  the  name  of  beauty  might  have 
been  transferred  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  a  series  of  objects,  of 
which  every  two  in  sticcession  might  have  something  in  common, 
the  extremes  nothing,  Mr  Douglas  observes, — 

*  Here  etymology  prevails  over  philosophy.  Mr  Stewart's  notions  of 
beauty  are  somewhat  confased.  He  speaks  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  when 
he  should  have  fixed  bis  thoughts  on  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
then  all  things  would  have  become  clear  and  simple.  Whatever  excites 
the  emotions  of  beauty  is  beautiful,  at  least  for  the  moment.  Stewart 
defines  beauty — that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  It  is  simply  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  mind.' — P.  309. 

The  following  observations  on  the  sublime  are  fine  and  striking. 
Indeed^it  is  in  making  such  reflections  that  Mr  Douglas's  strengm 


*  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  an  observation  made  by  the  author 
in  regard  to  Dr  Brown;   After  stating  that  <  Mr  Stewart  terms  him  to  be 

<  too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  good  metaphysician^  and  too  much  of  a  meta- 

*  physician  to  be  a  good  poet/  Mr  Douglas  tartly  adds — *  Not  with  much 

*  justice;  for  neither  his  poetical  nor  metaphysical  powers  were  so  great 

<  as  to  injure  him  in  any  other  branch  of  pursuit.'  Of  the  correctness  of 
all  the  opinions  maintained  by  Dr  Brown,  or  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
style  in  wbich  be  has  chosen  to  convey  them,  we  shall  not  assuredly  undei*- 
take  to  be  the  defenders.     But  to  talk  slightingly  of  Dr  Brown's  *  meti^ 

*  physical  powers  ' — of  his  ability  to  notice  nietaphysical  phenomena,  and 
to  conduct  metaphysical  investigations — 'to  affect  to  acknowledge  that 
these  powers  <  certainly  were  considerable ' — is  what  we  think  the  pos- 
session of  far  more  considerable  powers  than  Mr  Douglas  has  evidenced, 
would  not  have  entitled  him  with  a  good  grace  to  do.  Mr  Douglas 
rather  absurdly  adds  to  the  words  quoted,  (as  if  to  impugn  the  justice 
of  Mr  Stewart's  remark,)  that  *  Shakspeare,  the  greatest,  at  least,  of  modern 

*  poets,  has  thrown  more  light  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind  than 
«  most  of  those  who  make  the  study  of  the  mind  their  principal  pursuit* 
Did  ever  Shakspeare,  by  any  manifestation  of  metaphysical  talent,  evince 
the  compatibility  of  such  talent  (for  that  is  the  question)  with  poetical 
genius  ?  The  light  thrown  by  Shakspeare  on  the  hnmaa  mind,  is  much 
the  same  sort  of  substitute  for  metaphysical  knowledge  that  a  landscape 
in  perspective  is  for  a  land-surveyor's  plan. 
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lies.  He  never  ventures  upon  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  reason- 
ing or  systematic  exposition — any  thing  requiring  accurate  dis-» 
crimination  or  consecutive  arrangement — without  losing  his 
powers. 

<  There  are  two  sublimes — ^the  sublime  of  terror,  and  the  sublime  of 
enthusiasm— both  deriyed  from  one  source,  though  flowing  in  opposite 
directions  ;  from  power,  favourable  or  adverse,  with  which  we  sjmpa-* 
thize,  or  of  which  we  stand  in  awe.  Enthusiasm  was  the  sublime  of  an- 
tiquity ;  for  there  the  mind  could  sympathize  with  the  limited  and  not 
inimitable  prowess  of  the  ancient  heroes  and  demi-gods.  The  other 
sublime  more  frequently  occurs  to  pure  theists,  overwhelmed  at  the 
operations  of  infinite  power,  and  lost  in  astonishment  and  awe.  It  re- 
quires Christianity  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  God,  as  our  reconciled 
friend,  in  order  that  we  may  sympathize  with  his  Almightiness,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  it  is  accomplishing  the  designs  of  infinite  and  everlasting 
love/— P.  311. 

The  following  paragraph  is  also  highly  attractive  : — 

*  After  observing  the  growth  of  the  beautiful  and  the  poetical  in  the 
individual  mind,  it  might  be  curious  to  trace  its  history  in  the  progress 
of  society.  Of  the  three  elements  into  which  the  subject  has  often  been 
divided,  according  to  the  method  of  Addison,  novelty  takes  the  lead—, 
the  new,  the  strange,  the  wonderful,  are  what  naturally  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  earliest  tribes  of  mankind.  To  this  is  added  the  pathetic^ 
occasioned  by  the  various  turns  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  then  the 
sublime,  in  what  relates  to  the  operations  oi  unseen  power ;  and  the 
beautiful  always  comes  last,  and  seems  to  mark  that  the  first  fervour  of 
genius  and  of  nations  has  passed  away.  When  beauty  fails,  magnificence 
succeeds  ;  and  when  magnificence  fails,  it  gives  place  to  false  ornament, 
.exaggeration,  and  bombast.  At  last  genius  itself  gives  place  to  taste ; 
and  nations,  losing  the  susceptibility  of  youth,  sit  in  judgment,  in  thf 
decline  of  their  existence,  over  the  images  that  dazzled,  and  the  feelings 
that  warmed  them,  when  their  pulse  beat  high,  and  when  the  sun  of 
life  was  yet  in  its  zenith.'— P.  314. 

From  the  opportunities  our  readers  have  now  had  of  estimating 
the  degree  in  which  Mr  Douglas  possesses  the  gift  of  answering 
hard  questions,  they  will  be  able  to  guess  with  what  success  he 
has  handled  the  knotty  points  of  *  Freedom  and  the  Will.'  He 
takes  a  great  deal  of  useless  pains  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  will  IB  free — if  the  vfoxAfree  is  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  actions;  which  are  said  to  be  free  when  they 
are  such  as  we  will  to  perform.  In  this  sense,  the  question  would 
mean,  whether  we  can  will  as  we  will,  which  is  absurd.  Every 
body  knows,  that  the  question  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  re- 
fers to  its  freedom  from  the  power  of  motives ; — not  as  to  whether 
motives  have  an  influence,  (tor  that  is  admitted,)  but  whether  they 
have  a  determinate  and  regular  influence  over  the  will  at  a  pas- 
sive subject — whether  th       ation  between  motive  and  volition 
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h  specifically  the  same  as  the  relation  between  physiealcaiise  and 
effect;  or  whether  the  resemblance  is  not  merely  general ; — ^in  short, 
whether  our  volitions  are  not  properly  catises  rather  than  effects. 
After  having  clearly  enough  distinguished  this  question  from 
the  one  previously  alluded  to,  Mr  Douglas  proceeds  to  deliver 
his  judgment ;  the  nature  of  which  he  announces  by  saying,  that, 
^  as  is  usual  in  disputes,  both  parties  are  in  the  wrong.'    *  Those 

*  who  contend  for  necessity,*  ne  goes  on  to  observe,  '  abuse  die 

*  meaning  of  words/     The  abuse  in  question,  Mr  Douglas  recti- 
fies as  follows : — 

<  For  necessity,  substitute  the  word  certainty,  and  the  assertion  that 
the  Divine  determinations  are  certain,  will  not  provoke  many  disputants. 
What  is  chiefly  objectionable  in  Edwards's  treatise,  is  the  improper  use  of 
terms ;  alter  a  few  words,  and  the  whole  will  appear  so  simple  and  rea- 
sonable, that  at  least  nine*tenths  of  the  work  might  be  dispensed  with.' 
—P.  327. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  parties. 

<  The  opposite  party,  who  maintain  the  other  extreme,  have  fallen  into 
more  striking  errors.  The  first  of  these  is  the  assertion  of  Reid,  that  we 
perform  some  actions  without  a  motive :  But  Stewart  has  committed  a 
more  grievous  error  than  Reid.  "  The  argument  for  necessity,"  Stewart  ob- 
serves, "  derives  all  its  force  from  the  maxim,  that  every  change  requires 
tt  cause.  But  this  cause,  (Maxim  ?)  although  true  with  regard  to  inani- 
mate matter,  does  not  apply  to  intelligent  agents,  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  the  power  of  self-determination''  Such  violent  modes 
of  escape  would  naturally  give  one  a  high  notion  of  the  arguments  of  the 
necessitarians,  which  a  perusal  of  their  writings,  or  even  a  simple  enquiry 
of  what  they  mean  by  necessity,  (not  to  mention  the  vagueness  and  im- 
propriety of  other  terras,)  is  well  qualified  to  dispel.' — P.  328. 

Why  the  mode  of  *  escape'  here  attended  to,  which,  so  far  as  it 
asserts  a  fact,  asserts  no  more  than  what  every  man's  conscious- 
ness assures  him  of; — why  this  should  be  reckoned  *  violent,'  we 
are  not  informed.  The  author  is  also  pleased  to  retain  to  him- 
self, on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  those  intrinsical  weak- 
nesses of  the  necessitarian  argument,  from  failing  to  discern  which 
Reid  and  Stewart  had  been  driven  to  such  *  violent  modes  of  es- 
*  cape.' 

Those  who  think  that  something  more  might  be  necessary  to 
clear  up  the  difficulties  of  this  question,  may  perhaps  find  matters 
brought  to  a  bearing  in  the  following  paragraph.  Speaking  of 
the  necessitarian  argument  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  and 
Mr  Stewart's  mode  of  obviating  it,  Mr  Douglas  observes;  — 

*  Here  is,  again,  the  confusion  between  necessity  and  certainty.  There 
can  be  no  certain  knowledge  of  uncertain  things ;  and  if  the  mmd  were 
exempted  from  the  law  of  causation,  according  to  Stewart,  or  could  wiU 
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without  a  motive,  according  to  Reid,  then,  being  under  the  dominton  oC 
chance,  and  every  thing  being  arbitrary  and  unfixed,  the  uncertainty  of 
events  would  preclude  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  But  if  the  same  cer/- 
tainty  be  allowed  to  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  if  God  has  given  laws 
to  it  as  well  as  to  the  material  world,  the  same  certainty,  though  not  the 
same  necessity,  attends  moral  as  well  as  material  phenomena,  and  no  dif* 
ficulty  remains  respecting  the  divine  prescience  and  human  liberty,  except- 
ing the  mode  of  the  divine  intelligence,  which  is  equally  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, whether  in  regard  to  events  past,  present,  or  to  come  :  And 
though  many  pitiful  arguments  are  allowed  to  pass  on  such  subjects  as 
the  present,  it  would  scarcely  be  permitted  to  any  one  to  say,  except  un- 
der the  disguise  of  technical  terms,  "  I  neither  foreknow  future  events, 
nor  see  how  they  can  be  foreknown,  except  as  necessary  results  from 
existing  causes,  and,  therefore,  must  deny  that  knowledge  to  the  Deity 
which  1  do  not  possess  myself."' — P.  329,  330. 

When  Mr  Douglas  wrote  the  commencing  words  of  this 
passage,  he  must  surely  have  meant  them  to  apply  to  what  he 
was  himself  going  to  say.     It  is  expressly  asserted,  that,  *  if  the 

*  mind  were  exempted  from  the  law  of  causation^  the  uncertainty 

*  of  events  would  preclude  the  certainty  of  knowledge ;'  and  con- 

*  versely,  that,  *  if  God  has  given  laws  to  it  as  well  as  to  the 

*  material  world,  the  same  certainty,  though  not  the  same  necessity y 

*  attends  moral  as  well  as  material  phenomena.*  Why,  what 
greater  necessity  can  there  be, — what  other  kind  of  necessity 
IS  ever  meant  in  this  controversy,  than  mind's  (i.  e.  the  mill — or 
the  argument  is  away  from  the  purpose)  being  subjected  to  the 
'  law  of  causation* — to  the  same  laws  as  the  natural  world  ?  And 
if  certainty f  as  asserted,  depends  on  mind's  being  subject  to  the 
law  of  causation,  {i.  e,  to  necessity,)  where  .is  the  distinction  be- 
tween certainty  and  necessity  ? — No  one,  says  Mr  Douglas,  can 
be  permitted  to  say,  *  I  cannot  see  how  future  events  can  be  fore- 

*  known,  except  as  necessary  results  from  existing  causes.'  What 
else,  we  beg  to  ask,  does  Mr  Douglas  himself  say  in  the  preced- 
ing sentences  of  the  paragraph  ? 

Mr  Douglas  has,  as  has  been  seen,  pronounced  both  sides  in 
this  controversy  to  be  in  the  wrong.  He  ought  to  have  said 
that  both  were  right ;  for,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  fairly  affirms 
the  position  of  each  against  the  other. 

Tne  section  on  '  Morals*  if  less  confused  and  cloudy  than  some 
of  the  preceding  ones,  is  in  the  same  proportion  superficial  and 
commonplace.  Mr  Douglas  does  not  seem  to  have  made  him- 
self so  fully  master  of  this,  as  of  other  parts  of  his  subject ;  in- 
deed, we  should  suspect  the  section  to  have  been  written  more 
with  a  view  to  fill  up  an  outline,  than  because  the  author  felt  he 
had  any  thing  material  to  observe  on  the  topics  to  which  it  re- 
lates.   In  giving  his  opinion  on  the  different  theories  of  morals^ 
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he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  well-formed  notion  of  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  the  enquiry  about  which  such  theories  are  occupied. 
This  enquiry  comprehends  two  perfectly  distinct  questions; — 
one  (a  question  in  mental  philosophy)  regarding  the  /acuity  by 
which  we  judge  of  moral  distinctions ;  another  (the  subject  of 
the  science  of  morals)  regarding  the  common  quality  of  actions, 
denominated  morally  good.  Or,  to  speak  after  a  form  often  used 
by  Mr  Douglas,  and  taken  from  the  school  of  Kant,  we  should 
say,  the  first  is  a  subjectivey  the  second  an  objective^  enquiry. 
Some  theories  answer — so  far  as  they  answer  any  thing  at  all 
— the  one  question,  some  the  other ;  many  confound  both  un- 
der such  vague  terms  as,  the  foundation  of  morality,  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  the  grounds  of  moral  preference,  and  the  like. 
Thus  Mr  Douglas  considers,  that  *  to  fix  morality  on  the  basis 

*  of  prudence,'  is  one  of  the  systems  of  those  moralists  who 

*  place  the  source  of  morality  in  the  understanding;' — the  other 
class  being  those  who  place  it  in  the  affections  or  feelings.  Such 
as  have  studied  the  theory  of  morals  will  not  require  to  be  told 
that,  as,  according  to  one  class  of  theorists,  our  approbation  of 
prudence  (as  well  as  of  every  other  species  of  good  action)  r^ 
solves  into  a  feeling ;  so,  according  to  another  class,  our  ap- 
probation of  benevolence  (as  opposed  to  prudence)  is  ultimately 
founded  on  an  act  of  the  understanding.  How  far  Mr  Douglas 
has  penetrated  into  the  questions  at  issue,  or  is  in  a  condition 
to  determine  between  them,  will  appear  from  the  following  sen- 
tence : — *  Those  who  have  placed  morality  in  feelings  have  much 
^  to  urge  in  their  behalf;  for  till  the  heart  is  engaged,  as  well  as 

*  the  head,  on  the  side  of  virtue,  how  little  is  gained  by  empty, 

*  airy  speculations,  except  to  deaden  the  conscience.'  From 
which  we  might  gather,  that  the  controversy  maintained  be- 
tween the  patrons  of  what  are  respectively  called  the  intellectual 
and  sentimental  systems,*  resolved  into  a  question  how  much 
was  to  be  gained  by  *  empty  airy  speculations '  that  did  not  en- 
gage the  heart  I 

Here,  however,  let  us  observe,  that  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
Mr  Douglas's  attainments,  that  he  has  not  made  himself  familiar 
with  this  very  intricate  subject.  It  is  too  extensive  to  be  treated 
of  merely  as*a  head  of  Mental  Philosophy,  being,  in  fact,  itself  a 
distinct  branch  of  science. 

The  chapter  on  this  subject  closes  with  the  following  judicious 
observations : — 


*  See  Sir  James  Macintosh «  <  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Ethical 
Science/  in  the  Encycloptedio,  Britannica* 
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*  Mistaken  notions  of  Christianity  haye  discouraged  the  culture  of 
moral  philosophy  in  latter  days,  and  the  modern^  have  not  effected  so 
much  as  the  ancients,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  in  this  branch  of  the 
study  of  the  mind.  Christianity  was  not  intended  to  supersede  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  powers,  but  rather  to  invigorate  their  exertions,  by  giving 
them  the  right  direction,  and  supplying  them  with  the  true  data  on 
which  to  proceed.  Instead  of  furnishing  a  system  of  morals,  Christi- 
anity has  afforded  a  new  fountain  of  spiritual  existence,  from  which  that 
system  may  be  deduced,  by  implanting  a  new  and  stronger  principle  of 
virtue,  by  conferring  upon  its  disciples  a  renovated  and  godlike  nature, 
and  by  exchanging  that  external  law,  which  only  enforces  an  outward 
compliance  for  that  inward  law  which  is  written  on  the  fleshly  tables  of 
the  heart.  Where  our  faculties  cannot  penetrate  into  the  invisible 
world,  and  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  Christianity  affords  us  the  light 
and  information  of  a  supernatural  revelation ;  but  where  our  native  facul- 
ties are  commensurate  with  the  attainment  of  truth,  we  are  called  to 
press  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  and  of  knowledge,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  moral  science,  as  in  natural,  by  the  sincere  and  diligent  exercise 
of  our  faculties.  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true — wliatsoever  things  are 
honest — whatsoever  things  are  just — whatsoever  things  are  pure — what- 
soever things  are  lovely — whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."' — 
P.  353. 

The  last  section  on  *  Religion/  though  on  the  whole  exhibit- 
ing more  perspicuity  and  order  than  most  of  the  others,  is,  in 
too  many  instances,  deficient  in  those  qualities.  The  subject  is 
too  extensive  to  be  entered  upon  generally  here.  We  can  only 
make  one  or  two  remarks.  The  following  observation  is  worthy 
of  notice : — 

<  Instead  of  stating  the  proposition,  as  Reid  has  done,  <<  design  and  in- 
telligence in  the  cause  may  be  inferred,  with  certainty,  from  marks  or 
signs  of  it  in  the  effect ;"  and  yet,  without  specifying  what  these  marks  or 
signs  are,  thi^  law  of  thought  may  be  simply  expressed  thus :  Fitnesses 
imply  design.'— P.  358. 

This  seems  a  just  correction.  To  say  that  design  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  marks  of  it,  is  a  nugatory  proposition  ;  so  it  is  to 
say,  that  where  there  is  design  there  must  be  intelligence.  To 
admit  marks  of  design  is  to  admit  design — to  admit  design,  is 
to  admit  intelligence ;  for  the  word  design  implies  intelligence, 
as  necessarily  as  action  does  agent.  The  point  to  be  proved 
against  the  Atheist  is,  that  there  are  marks  of  design, — that  fit- 
nessess  to  an  end  are  marks  of  design. 

*  Reid  and  Stewart  have  so  far  misconceived  the  more  abstract  mode 
of  demonstration  used  by  Clarke,  as  to  suppose  that  it  necessarily  involved 
the  peculiar  notions  entertained  by  himself^  as  well  as  Newton,  respect- 
ing space.  But  these  peculiarities  might  be  set  aside,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, and  the  argument  would  still  remain  unbroken  and  entire. 
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<  It  may  be  propounded  in  a  veiy  brief  and  sufficiently  comprehensible 
form.  Every  change  has  a  cause.  Then  (since  an  infinite  series  of 
causes  is  absurd)  there  mu^t  be  a  first  cause,  eternal  and  unchangeable. 
Existence,  without  a  cause  or  origin,  must  be  unlimited  and  absolute,  as 
well  as  eternal ;  for  where  there  is  no  cause  to  constitute,  there  is  no 
cause  to  limit.  The  first  being,  since  unlimited  and  absolute,  must  be  alt 
being,  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  perfect ;  containing  the  fulness  of  every 
excellence  that  can  exist,  without  defect,  as  without  limit.' — P.  360. 

Here,  as  in  some  other  instances,  Mr  Douglas  has  shown  more 
aptitude  for  comprehending  and  stating  a  purely  abstract  argu- 
ment, than  for  conductinfi^  investigations  of  a  more  mixed  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  we  would  hazard  the  opinion  that  his  talent  lies 
more  in  the  way  of  the  exact  sciences,  than  of  those  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  addicted  himself. 

Mr  Douglas  has,  in  the  present  chapter,  been  pleased  to  in- 
idulge  in  some  remarks  on  Mr  Stewart,  which  cannot  be  passed 
without  notice.  After  an  observatioti  or  two,  the  most  futile  and 
aimdess  imaginable,  on  the  existence  of  misery  and  evil,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  ranting  style : — 

<  What  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  revelation,  is  the  philosophy  of  so 
moral  a  writer  as  Stewart  I  The  notice  of  revelation  is  scrupulously 
avoided,  as  if  that  heavenly  light  once  admitted,  would  put  out  the 
grosser  and  earthly  fires  which  we  have  kindled,  as  the  only  beacons  to 
guide  ourselves  in  the  darkness  of  the  world.  The  great  aim  of  many 
moral  philosophers  is  avowedly  and  determinedly  to  close  their  philoso- 
phic shutters  against  the  meridian  sun,  in  order  to  enjoy,  by  day,  the 
flickering  light  of  their  slender  tapers.' — P.  370. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  argument  would  have  been  a  little  more 
logical  if  the  word  inefficiency  had  been  here  used  instead  of  the 
the  word  necessity.  It  is  a  somewhat  strange  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  revelation  to  show,  that  when  granted,  it  is  not  merely  not  made 
use  of,  but  that  *  the  notice  of  it  is  scrupulously  avoided,' — that 

*  the  great  aim  of  many  moral  philosophers  is  avowedly  and  deter^ 

*  minedly  to  close  their  philosophic  shutters  against  the  meridian 
^  sun/  The  whole  ground  of  these  charges  is,  that  Mr  Stewart, 
in  writing  a  treatise  on  ^  Natural  Religion,'  did  not  wander  out 
of  his  subject  into  the  doctrines  of  Revelation*  This  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  tasteful  metaphor,    ^  closing  his  philosophic 

*  shutters.'     Soon  after  occurs  the  following  feeble  remark : — 

<  We  agree  with  Stewart,  that  these  arguments  conjoined  are  sufficient 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  in  the  calmness  of  reason,  and  in  the 
absence  of  temptation ;  but*  how  little  effect  would  such  arguments  have 
on  the  generality  of  mankind  ?  Even  to  those  who  adopt  them,  immor- 
tality is  proved,  but  not  revealed ;  they  may  believe  that  they  shall  live 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  but  how  or  where,  they  have  still  to 
seek,  after  the  utmost  force  of  argument  is  exhausted.'— P.  870. 
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Where  does  Mr  Stewart,  either  directly  or  indirectly  deny, — or 
what  purpose  of  his  was  concerned  in  denying — *  how  little  effect 
*  such  arguments  would  have  on  the  generality  of  mankind,'  or  any 
of  the  remaining  considerations  stated  ?  Would  not  any  one  ima- 
gine here,  that  Mr  Stewart's  direct  object  had  been  to  show  the 
sufficiency  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  uselessness  of  Revela- 
tion ?  * 

If  any  thing  can  be  more  untrue  and  unreasonable  than  this, 
it  is  what  follows : — 

*  Neither  does  Stewart's  reasoning  throw  more  light  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Deity.  That  a  wise  and  powerful  being  exists,  is  proved  with 
comparative  ease ;  but  what  are  his  thoughts  to  us-ward,  and  in  what 
relation  shall  we  stand  to  him  after  death  ?  On  this  all-important  sub- 
ject Stewart  throws  no  light,  and  seems,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  to  take  but  little  interest  in  the  enquiry.' — P.  371. 

So  Mr  Stewart  must  be  held  answerable  fpr  the  deficiencies 
of  Natural  Religion  !  And  because,  when  speaking  solely  of 
Natural  religion,  he  omits  the  notice  of  truths  not  supplied  by 
Natural  Religion,  he  must  be  held  to  take  but  little  interest  in 
these  truths  !  The  Christian  charity,  and  the  logical  correctness  of 
these  conclusions,  are  farther  illustrated  in  the  following  para- 
graph : — 

^  It  is  melancholy,  to  consider  a  professor  of  morals  and  an  instructor 
of  youth,  not  only  sedulously  shutting  his  eyes  under  the  full  blaze  of 
tbat  illumination  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  but 
encouraging  others  also  to  rejoice  in  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  ra- 
ther than  to  hail  at  once  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with 


*  *  I  have  little  doubt,'  says  Mr  Stewart,  in  the  truly  excellent  work  to 
which  Mr  Douglas's  observations  refer,  <  that  polytheism  would  have  con- 
tinued to  be  the  religion  of  the  multitude  in  all  countries,  had  not  the 
idolatrous  tendency  of  the  uninformed  understanding  been  corrected  hy 
the  light  of  Divine  revelation  *^^PhiL  of  the  Act*  and  Mor.  Powers^ 
B.  111.  ch.  2,  §  8,  part  I. 

And  again — 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  the  evidences  of  a  future  state  were  not 
made  more  striking  and  indubitable  f  why  human  reason  vms  left  so 
much  in  the  dark  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  our  happiness  ?  and  why 
even  that  revelation  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  has 
not  afforded  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  enjoyments  and  occupations  of  futu- 
rity ?  To  these  questions  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  a  direct 
reply,'  &c.— Tftia.  ch.  4,  §  2. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  Mr  Stewart's  disposition  <  avowedly 
<  and  determinedly'  to  exclude  the  light  of  revelation  I 
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healing  in  his  wings  ;  and  that  one,  whose  office  it  was  to  point  out  the 
sources  and  distinctions  of  morality,  should  haye  endearoured  to  per^ 
plex  so  plain  a  question  as  the  fallen  condition  of  hunmnity,*  which 
even  the  heathens  acknowledged,  and  the  more  eminent  moralists  among 
them  made  the  groimdwork  of  their  philosophy.' — P/372. 

Whether  the  disposition  which  Mr  Douglas  evinces  to  carp  at 
and  malign  the  opinions  of  Mr  Stewart,  is  grounded  in  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  sure  we  are,  that  he  cannot 
for  a  moment  mislead  any  one  who  has  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  that  philosopher,  whose  ingenuousness  and 
candour  are  not  the  least  conspicuous  and  admirable  qualities  of 
his  truly  great  character. 

Where,  we  ask  this  presuming  writer,  is  the  evidence  that  Mr 
Stewart  *  sedulously  shuts  his  eyes '  in  the  manner  described  ? — 
above  all,  where  is  the  evidence  of  his  ^  encouraging  others  to  re- 

*  joice  in  sparks  of  their  own  kindling  ? '    Where  does  Mr  Stewart 

*  endeavour '  (as  it  is  perspicuously  expressed)  *  to  perplex  so 

*  plain  a  question  as  the  fallen  condition  of  humanity  ? '  Mr 
Stewart,  while  endeavouring  to  meet  the  argument  against  th^ 
Divine  Goodness  drawn  from  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  finds  it 
necessary  to  determine  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  that  evil, 
and  to  free  the  representations  of  it  from  exaggeration.f  And 
this,  forsooth,  is  '  to  perplex  so  plain  a  question  as  the  fallen 

*  condition  of  humanity  !  *  Will  Mr  Douglas  venture  to  say  that 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  Mr  Stewart's  argument  was  other  than 
what  we  have  represented?  Will  he  deny  that  this  purpose  was 
a  pious  purpose  ?  Will  he  exhibit  even  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  presuming  that  Mr  Stewart  had  any  other  purpose  than  the 
ostensible  one  ?     Unfortunately^  however,  for  Mr  Stewart,  the 


*  What  light  does  Mr  Douglas  suppose  the  *  fallen  condition  of  hu- 

*  manity'  to  throw  on  the  *  sources  and  distinctions  of  morality?* 

f  Mr  Douglas,  completely  overlooking  the  aim  of  Mr  Stewart's  argu- 
ment, seems  to  have  lixed  himself  wholly  on  an  ambiguous  expression 
of  the  latter.     Mr  Stewart  says,  <  a  distinction  which  I  shall  afterwards 

*  have  occasion  to  illustrate,  between  absolute  and  relative  rectitude, 

*  will  enable  me  to  explain  away  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  appa- 

*  rent  wickedness  of  our  species/  The  phrase  *  to  explain  away*  usually 
includes,  we  believe,  the  idea  of  a  dishonest  intention^  How  little  Mr 
Stewart's  intention  was  of  this  kind  (supposing  him  so  weak  as  openly 
to  profess  it),  may  be  gathered  from  the  mode  in  which  he  does  *  ex- 
plain away'  a  part  of  human  wickedness.  This  is  merely  by  asserting 
the  principle  that  a  man's  wickedness  must  be  reckoned  by  what  he 
knowingly  and  intentionally  commits,  and  not  by  what  is  done  igno- 
rantly  and  unintentionally.     Mr  Douglas  does  not  notice  this. 
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effect  of  his  argument  was  to  weigh  somewhat  heavily  against 
a  doctrine,  above  all  others  a  favourite  at  present  with  a  cer 
tain  religious  party  amongst  us — that  of  the  total  depravity 
of  the  human  heart ; — (meaning — or,  if  not  this,  what  does  it 
mean? — that  men  hate  what  is  right,  simply  as  being  right, 
and  love  what  is  wrong,  simply  as  being  wrong,)  and  this  effect 
Mr  Stewart  had  been  guilty  of  overlooking.  The  point  which 
he  proposed  to  examine  was,  indeed,  one  of  pure  fact;  and 
probably  he  may  have  thought  that  the  establishment  of  a  fact 
could  never  interfere  with  a  true  doctrine.  But  he  ought  to 
have  known  better.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  when  a  theo 
logical  dogma  and  a  fact  come  into  collision,  we  must  maintain 
the  dogma,  and  *  close  our  philosophic  shutters  '  to  the  fact. 

It  is  melancholy  to  behold  such  a  want  of  candour  and  fair 
ness.  Surely  that  must  be  a  diseased  state  of  religious  feeling, 
which  can  thus  convert  into  poison  the  most  wholesome  nutri- 
ments of  piety  to  God  and  charity  to  man — which  could  thus 
prompt  the  aspersion  (without  the  shadow  of  a  ground)  *  of  one 
who  never  published  a  sentence  that  was  not  fitted  to  enlarge 
the  intellect,  and  better  the  heart — one  who,  in  the  very  act 
which  has  given  occasion  to  these  bigoted  and  uncharitable  re 
flections,  was  employing  the  resources  of  his  profound  philosophy 
and  attractive  eloquence  in  strengthening  the  foundations  of 
religion,  natural  and  revealed  I 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  this  work,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  author  in  several  places  speaks  as  if  he  had 
brought  to  light  a  mental  faculty  before  undiscovered.  His  first 
allusion  to  it  occurs  in  the  following  words : — 

'  To  conceive  the  sensations  of  touch  and  hardness  separate  from  the 
extension  to  which  they  are  united,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy  to 
attain.     So  much  stronger  is  the  mind  to  huild  than  to  pull  down,  so 


*  Mr  Stewart,  in  entering  generally  on  the  subject  of  the  existence 
of  moral  evil,  has  these  words : — *  Premising  only,  that  after  all  that 

*  reason  can  allege  on  this  subject,  there  still  remains  insuperable  diffi- 

*  culties  connected  with  it,  which  nothing  but  revelation  can  explain  ;' 
and,  on  commencing  the  subordinate  enquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
evil,  he  remarks — *  When  I  speak  of  the  preponderancy  of  moral  good 

*  in  the  world,  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  any  inference  in  favour  of  the 

*  secret  springs  of  human  conduct,  as  they  appear  in  the  sight  of  that 

*  Being  who  alone  is  acquainted  with  every  thought  of  the  heart ;  but  only 

<  to  illustrate  the  kind  provision  which  is  made  in  the  constitution  of  man, 

*  and  in  the  circnmstances  of  his  condition,  for  the  growth  and  culture  of 

<  those  dispositions  which  are  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  individuals 

<  and  to  the  good  order  of  society.' — Book  III.  ch.  3;  §  1. 
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iDQcli  stronger  (we  ninst  use  a  new  term  for  an  unnoticed  power)  is  con* 
Btruction  than  abstraction/ — P.  163. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  an 
inaportant  truth,  that  not  only  does  it  at  once  recommend  itself  to 
the  understandings  of  mankind,  but  every  man  feels  as  if  it  were 
quite  familiar  to  him,  and  only  wonders  how  he  had  never  hap- 
pened to  perceive  and  proclaim  it.  Apparently  Mr  Dou&^las  has 
conceived  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  power  which  he  calls 
constnictiony  or  the  plastic  power,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
secure  its  permanent  reception  into  systems  of  mental  philosophy ; 
for  he  has  dispensed  with  giving  us  any  explanation  of  its  nature. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  we  are  able,  from  an  examination  of  the 
diflferent  passages  where  the  mention  of  it  occurs,*  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  The  following  is  that  which  seems  to  contain  the 
fullest  description  of  it : — 

*  But  the  greatest  oversight  of  all,  (and  with  regard  to  this  there  is  no 
exception,)  is  the  nearly  entire  omission  of  the  constructiye  process  of 
the  mindy  and  the  consequent  difficulties  that  arise  respecting  abstraction. 
Now,  it  is  construction  that  is  the  remarkable  process ;  abstraction  is 
merely  a  partial  untying  of  that  knot  which  the  mind  has  complicated  for 
itself.  All  our  perceptions  and  sensations,  all  our  notions  of  suggestion, 
and  the  reflections  of  our  own  thoughts,  enter  the  mind  singly;  and  if 
abstraction  could  arrive  at  that  limit,  which,  however,  it  can  scarcely  ever 
hope  to  reach,  of  restoring  them  to  their  primitive  simplicity  and  un- 
mixed individuality,  all  that  it  would  effect  would  be  merely  to  reach  the 
point  from  which  the  mind  originally  se{  out.  If  there  were  no  faculty 
like  construction,  which  united,  there  would  be  no  need  of  abstraction  to 
disunite.'— P.  250. 

From  any  thing  we  can  divine  of  the  nature  of  the  power  of 
construction^  here  alluded  to,  we  cannot  perceive  how  it  differs 
from  the  principle  of  association.  At  all  events,  they  are  so  like, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  Mr 'Dou- 
glas himself  should  have  enabled  us  to  discriminate  them. 

We  regret  that,  in  our  account  of  this  work,  we  have  so  often 
felt  ourselves  obliged  to  use  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction.  The  author 
is  of  what  we  reckon  the  orthodox  school  of  metaphysics.  He  is 
free  from  all  quackery  and  affectation ;  he  is  no  setter-forth  of 
strange  technicalities.  If  he  is  obscure,  (as  he  too  often  is,)  he 
is  not  so  for  purposes  of  mystery  and  imposition.  The  work  is 
throughout  composed  with  taste  and  elegance  ; — it  is  easy,  natu- 
ral, and  varied.  Indeed,  we  are  not  without  some  suspicion  that 
Mr  Douglas  has  been  rather  more  intent  on  attaining  the  graces 


♦  See  pages  173,  203,  246,. 253,  300. 
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of  fine  writing,  than  on  presenting  distinct  notions  and  lucid  ex* 
positions.  Yet  he  is  never  forced  or  artificial*  Nor,  on  the  whole, 
should  we  pronounce  him  wanting  in  judgment ;  at  least  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  place  much  more  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  conclusions,  than  in  the  regularity  or  correctness  of 
the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  them.  Of  those  reflections 
of  a  more  contemplative  cast  in  which  he  occasionally  indulges — 
such  as  evince  attentive  observation  and  deep  feeling  rather  than 
skilful  reasoning — rather  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  than  of  the  true — we  have  given  some  specimens,  and  should 
have  been  at  no  loss  for  more,  had  our  limits  permitted  us  to  ex- 
tract them. 


Art.  hi. — 1.  Speeches  delivered  at  a  Public  Meeting  for  the 
Formation  of  a  British  India  Society^  held  in  the  Freenmsons* 
Hall,  Saturday,  July  6,  1839.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  chair.  London :  Printed  for  the  British 
India  Society.     1839. 

2.  British  India  Society:  Reasons  why  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
person  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
Society.  Published  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society.  Lon- 
don.   September  1839. 

3.  Ah  Appeal  from  the  Inhabitants  of  British  India  to  the  Justice 
of  the  People  of  England :  a  Popular  Enquiry  into  the  Opera-- 
tion  of  the  System  of  Taxation  in  British  India.  By  John 
Crawfubd,  Esq.    London:  1839. 

TI^E  remarked  some  time  ago,  regarding  England,  that  ^  the 
'^     *  room  for   rational   improvement  is  so  great,   that  any 

*  person,  really  master  of  the  case,  would  know  that  much  naust 
«  be  lost,  whilst  notJiing  is  to  be  gained,  by  running  o£F  into 

*  extravagant  misrepresentations  or  conclusions.'  This  senti- 
ment is  emphatically  true  with  respect  to  our  empire  in  India. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  that  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practical  working  of  the  administration  of  our  vast  possessions 
in  that  quarter— the  attainment  of  which,  in  any  degree  satis- 
factory to  themselves,  the  ablest  of  those  who  have  zealously 
pursued  it  from  their  earliest  manhood,  have  found  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  best  years  of  their  lives* — is  not  to  be  arrived  at 

♦  This  observation  is  especially  applicable  to   the  Land-Revenue. 

*  Eveiy  man  who  has  long  been  employed  in  the  management  of  thf 
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^  per  tfrtftvM ' — b)r  tbe  fliere  impulse  of  the  inost  sincere  pliilan- 
ikfOpff  i  still  less  is  it  to  be  gathered  from  the  lips  of  declaimers 
III  publie  meeUogS)  or  from  the  pamphlets  of  partisans.  1  here 
ii  noU  i^  troth)  any  royal  road  to  this  knowledge  more  than  to 
geometry :  it  must  needs  be  painfully  learned ;  and  those,  how- 
erer  honest,  who  will  form  headlong  conclusions,  either  on  their 
owti  Tery  insufficient  information,  or  on  the  ex  parte  statements 
of  others,  who  hare  clients  to  serve  or  old  grudges  to  pay  off, 
will  assuredly  fall  into  much  error ; — will  make  themselves,  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  general  cause  of  benevolence,  ridiculous ; 
atld  if  they  are  happily  prevented,  by  calmer  and  wiser  men, 
from  doing  any  considerable  mischief,  will  certainly  miss  of  good. 
These  considerations  have  sprung  from  the  perusal  of  the  pub- 
lications before  us.  The  first  two  are  the  manifestoes  of  a  so- 
ciety which  was  established  in  July  last,  with  the  benevolent 
design  of  *  bettering  the  condition  of  our  fellow-subjects — the 

*  natites  of  British  India/  The  last  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman, 
(wlio^  we  observe,  is  a  member  of  the  society ^s  Committee  of 
Management,)  known  to  be  ihtimately  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  present  condition  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations;  but 
whose  residence,  during  his  employment  in  the  East,  having 
been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tbe  Malayan  peninsula  and 
islands  |  and  his  short  service  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  to  the 
medical  staff;  he  does  not  possess,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
that  measure  of  information  respecting  the  difficult  subject  which 
be  has  tfeated^  whieh  alone  eoukl  render  him  a  safe  guide  to 
his  colleagues  and  tbe  public. 

We  would  premise  two  other  observations.  First,  we  think 
that  the  Society,  the  names  of  some  of  whose  members  are 
an  ample  guarantee  for  their  individual  philanthropy — and  which 
states,  in  its  eommittee*s  address  of  July   1889,  that  it  will 

*  tti^g^st,  and  labour  to  secure,  the  delay  of  all  specific  plans 

*  of  amelioration,  until  every  doubt  respecting  the  nature  and 

*  extent  of  alleged  existing  evils^  and  the  necessity  of  remedy- 

*  lag  them,  is  entirely  removed  * — would  have  acted  both  wisely 
and  charitably,  if,  in  this  early  stage  of  its  endeavours  ^  to  ob- 


<  revenues  of  Bengal,*  says  Mr  Shore,  in  his  Minute  of  10th  Feb.  1790, 
^  will,  if  eandid,  allow  that  his  opinion  on  many  important  points  has 

*  often  varied,  and  that  the  information  of  one  year  has  been  rendered 

*  dubious  by  that  of  another.'     The  select  committee  oS  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  drew  up  the  fifth  report,  remarks  on  this  passage  and 

context,  that  they  «  hive  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  intricacy  of 
9  sakjtet  it  overratedv 
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'  taih  from  every  available  scarce,  authentic  and  itnpartial  in- 

*  formation  respecting  the  present  Actual  condition  of  the  natives 

*  of  India,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,'  it  had  re- 
strained, if  not  its  co-ordinjite  members,  at  l^ast  its  Travelling 
Secretary;  from  that  extreme  exaggeration  and  invective,  which 
not  only  prejudges  the  very  questicms  which  the  society  has 
undettakien  to  investigate,  but  which  must  necessarily  disgust 
and  alienate  hiany  sincere  friends  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
excite  othiersi  who  might  otherwise  have  been  indifferent,  into 
active  opponents  of  the  association. 

We  would,  in  the  second  place,  appeal  frohi  the  society,  in  its 
excited  meeting's,  or  hurried  away,  in  its  publications,  by  the 
zeal  without  knowledge  of  such  functionaries  as  its  travelling 
secretary;  to  the  common  sense  of  its  tnembers  in  their  calmer 
moments,  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  general, — whether  it  be, 
we  do  noi  say  consistent,  but  at  all  likely,  that  a  government 
conducted  by  educated  Englishmen  and  Christians— -to  the  general 
ability  and  honesty  of  which,  since  the  days  of  Lord  Cornvvallis, 
British  statesmen  of  the  highest  reputation  have  consecutively 
bdrne  unqualified  testimony  ;  for  whose  merits  foreign  travellers, 
such  as  Burckhardt  and  Jacquemont,  have  vouched  in  the  most 
unsuspicious  terms;  and  to  which,  as  ^swaying  a  sceptre  of  good 

*  policy^  redounding  not  fnore  to  the  benefit  of  the  government 

*  thati  that  of  the  governed,'  the  eminent  chairman  of  the  so- 
ciety, (Lord  Brougham,)  at  its  inaugural  meeting,  declared  that 

*  the  natives  of  India  owe  a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  ' — should 
not  bnly  be  so  wicked,  but  so  desperately  foolish,  as  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr  George  Thompson,  and  others  represent  it  to  be. 
This  gentleman  stated  at  the  meeting  in  July,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  noble  chairman  whom  he  was  addressing,  that 
'  India  has  been  governed  upon  false  principles;'  that  we  *  have 

stretched  d  robber's  hand  over  the  soil;'  that  *  we  have  acted 
the  part  of  mercenary  conquerors,  intent  only  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  gain.  Our  lust  of  lucre'  (he  proceeded)  '  has  mastered 
every  other  passion,  and  led  us  to  abuse  our  power,  and  pursue 
si  blind  and  ruinous  policy  : — we  are  now  reaping  the  fruit  of 
our  doings.  The  proofs  of  misgovernment  stare  us  in  the  face, 
in  every  part  of  India.  The  revenue  from  the  land  is  fast  fail- 
ing. The  manufactures  of  the  country  have  dwindled  into 
insignificance.  The  fruitful  field  has,  in  fnany  instances,  become 
a  wilderness.  Famines  have  depopulated  some  of  the  most 
fertile  regions.  Rebellions  have  multiplied ;  commercial  esta- 
bjishments  have  gone  to  ruin.  A  sense  of  insecurity  has  seized 
upon  the  most  enlightened  minds.  Ancient  public  works  have 
been  suffered  to  crumble  into  dost.   Roads,  connecting  canals — 
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^  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers — all  these 
^  matters  have  been  despised.' 

Here  are  two  representations  of  the  same  things,  one  painted 
by  the  ^chairman,  and  the  other  by  the  travelling  secretary 
of  the  British  India  Society ;  both  of  which  cannot  possibly 
be  true.  And  if  the  reports  given  in  the  public  prints  are  to 
be  believed,  Mr  Thompson's  metropolitan  picture  is  timid  and 
faint  in  its  colouring,  when  compared  with  that  in  which 
he  depicts  the  enormities  of  British  Indian  domination  to 
the  easier  credulity  of  his  provincial  audiences.  But  how  can 
Lord  Brougham  believe,  as  firmly,  he  tells  us,  as  he  believes  that 
he  was  bodily  present  in  Freemasons'  Hall,  that  ^  the  natives  of 

*  India  owe  a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Company  and  the 

*  people  of  England,'  unless  he  utterly  disbelieve  the  travelling 
secretary's  account  of  what  the  same  parties  have  done,  and  left 
undone,  in  that  country  ?  Happily,  however,  there  is  nothing 
very  distressing  in  this  dilemma.  Mr  Thompson's  picture  is  not 
like  enough  to  be  even  a  tolerable  caricatdre.     ^  The  revenue 

<  from  the  land,'  so  far  from  ^  fast  failing,'  is  generally  on  the  in- 
crease; and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  war  in  Afighanistan,  now  happily  con- 
cluded, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  open  a  loan.    If  <  the  manu- 

<  factures  of  the  country  have  dwindled,'  it  is  solely  because  the 
steam-engines  and  spinning-jennies  of  Manchester  and  Paisley 
have  overworked  and  undersold  the  native  handicraftsman — a  re- 
sult assuredly  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  consumers.  The 
expression  that  ^  the  fruitful  field  has  become  a  wilderness,'  has 
all  the  beauty  of  Scripture  but  its  truth ;  the  fact  being  diame- 
trically the  reverse.  Even  so  long  ago  as  1787,  Mr  Shore  could 
say — *  with  respect  to  the  past  I  am,  from  my  own  observation, 

*  as  far  as  it  has  been  extended,  authorized  to  affirm,  that,  since 

*  the  year  1770,  cultivation  is  progressively  increased.'*  Since 
the  date  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa, 
and  Benares — since  the  acquisition  of  the  provinces  in  the  north- 
-west — hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed.  In 
every  district,  as  sportsmen  too  well  know,  the  tiger  and  the 
wild  boar  have  been  dispossessed  from  the  fastnesses  of  centuries. 
At  the  one  extremity  of  the  enormous  presidency  of  Bengal,  the 
lions  which,  within  the  memory  of  man,  prowled  up  to  the  gates 
of  Delhi,  are  now  rarely  to  be  found  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert, 
two  hundred  miles  from  that  city ;  and  where  the  waters  which 
wash  its  walls,  and  afterwards  mingle  with  those  of  the  Ganges, 
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are  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  after  a  course  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen hundred  miles,  the  obstinate  jungles  and  salt  marshes  of  the 
Delta  are  rapidly  receding  before  the  energies  of  the  bold  adven- 
turers who  have  undertaken  to  drain  and  clear  them.  Not  only 
is  it  not  true  that  useful  ^  public  works  have  been  suffered  to 
^  crumble  into  dust/  and  that  *  connecting  canals  have  been  de- 
*  spised,'  but.  the  canals  of  Delhi  and  the  Dooab,  choked  by  the 
neglect  of  our  predecessors  in  empire,  have  been  opened  and 
enlarged;  and  Mr  Thompson  might  have  learned  from  Bishop 
Heber — whose  journal  has  been  appealed  to  for  one  of  the  very 
few  unfavourable  sentiments  which  it  contains — how  the  popula- 
tion of  Delhi  went  out  with  garlands  to  greet  and  crown  the 
first  waters  of  the  health-bearing  and  fertilizing  stream.  The 
work  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  these  canals,  originally  in- 
tended only  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes,  by  increasing 
their  volume  of  water,  and  their  branches,  and  by  rendering  the 
-main  streams  navigable,  is  still  going  oi^;  and  measures  have 
been  taken  to  bestow  similar  blessings  upon  the  province  of 
Rohilcund.  The  whole  trade  of  the  eastern  districts  at  all  times — 
the  whole  trade  of  the  provinces  during  several  months  of  the 
year — is  brought  to  Calcutta,  either  by  its  two  artificial  canals,  or 
by  rivers  kept  open  during  the  dry  season  by  the  skill  of  an  ofli- 
cer  specially  appointed  to  that  duty.  A  grand  road,  metalled 
throughout,  (though  in  the  champaign  country  nature  does  not 
supply  a  stone  for  the  purpose,)  has  been  opened  from  Calcutta 
to  Delhi ;  a  beautiful  branch-road  from  Mirzapore  carries  to  that 
great  mart  the  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Nerbudda ;  a  road  from  Bengal  into  Assam,  over  the  Cossyah 
Mountains,  is  in  execution;  that  from  Calcutta  to  the  borders  of 
the  Madras  presidency,  beyond  Juggernath,  is  nearly  finished. 
But  we  need  not  heap  up  instances.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to 
show  the  utter  groundlessness  of  Mr  Thompson's  charge.  That 
enough  has  been  done,  that  more  ought  not  to  be  done,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  will  affirm.  But  all  such  know,  that 
the  rulers  of  India  are  fully  alive  to  their  correlative  interests 
and  obligations. 

We  put  it  to  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the 
many  most  respectable  and  benevolent  members  of  the  British 
India  Society,  whose  object  is  the  real  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  East,  and  not  the  running  down  of  the  Com- 
pany and  its  servants,  whether  any  thing  but  mischief  can 
possibly  result  from  such  rhetorical  exaggerations — to  use  the 
mildest  term — as  we  have  shown  that  their  Travelling  Secre- 
tary indulges  in.  We  observe  that,  carrying  with  him  the 
weight  of  his  official  connexion  with  such  men  as  the  venerable 
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Mr  Clarksoiii  Mr  Pease,  and  Colonel  Sykes,  and  gifted  with 
that  fluency  of  speech  which  has  seduced  even  Lord  Broagham 
into  calling  him  ^  the  most  eloquent  man,  and  the  most  accom- 
*,  plished  orator  he  knows/  Mr  Thompson  travels  from  one  po- 
pulous city  to  another,  denouncingr  the  Government  of  India  in 
terms,  of  which  we  have  given  but  an  average  specimen,  both 
in  respect  to  tlieir  vituperative  nature  and  their  truth.  Are 
these  the  *  moral,  peaceful'  means  by  which  the  society  has 
pledged  itself  exclusively  to  work  ?  Are  such  means  likely  to 
$ttain  the  end  which  every  benevolent  Englishman  must  earnestly 
desire  to  compass  ?     Has  ^  every  doubt  respecting  the  nature  and 

*  extent  of  existing  evils'  been  so  *  entirely  removed,*  as  to 
warrant  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  whole  fiscal  policy 
pursued  by  the  many  able  and  excellent  men  who  have  swayed 
the  delegated  sceptre  of  Hindostan,  from  lyord  Cornwallis  to  Lord 
Auckland  ?  Finally,  are  the  society  sure  that  they  are  in  the 
right  track,  and  thuA  they  have  not  been  misled,  to  denounce 
unreal  evils,  and  to  ascribe  real  evils — famines,  for  example — to 
causes  which  have  no  other  connexion  with  them  than  the  acci- 
dental one  of  co-existence;  whilst  they  neglect  the  field  of  true 
usefulness,  and  are  wasting  their  energies,  and  injuring  their 
character,  in  the  estimation  of  all  sober  and  well-infurmed  men, 
by  following  declaimers  to  hunt  chimeras? 

We  are  persuaded,  and  we  proceed  to  demonstrate,  that  this 
is  the  present  position  of  a  body,  which  might,  under  better 
guidance,  render  good  service  to  humanity. 

The  system  which  obtains  in  India  of  raising  the  public  reve- 
nue principally  from  the  land,  is  the  great  bugbear  of  the  society. 
To  that  system  its  organs  ascribe,  not  only  the  poverty  and 
degradation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  but — in  a  paper 
which  it  put  forth  in  September  last,  entitled  <  Reasons  why  it  is 

*  the  interest  of  every  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  promote 

*  the  objects  of  the  Society ' — the  (alleged)  unduly  high  prices  at 
which  we  import  the  sugar,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  India,  and  the  famines  by  which  sometimes  one,  and 
sometitnes  another,  of  the  provinces  of  our  empire  in  that  country 
have  been  visited.  So  strongly  is  the  position,  that  what  the 
society  calls  ^  the  land-tax '  is  the  cause  of  the  enhanced  price 
which  we  pay  fdr  Indian  produce,  taken  up,  that  it  is  stated  in 
the  paper  above  cited,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  India  being 
about  £18,000,000,  and  the  whole  charges  about  the  same,  *if 

*  Great  Britain  defrayed  the  whole  amount  of  those  charges, 

*  paid  the  dividends,  on  India  stock,  and  the  interest  of  about 

*  forty  millions  of  debt  owing  in  India,'  (all  which  items,  by  the 
way,  lUre  included  in  the  general  calculation  of  charges,)  ^  leaving 
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<  the  natives,  tax-free,  to  produce  in  return  all  that  sha  requires 
^  for  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  clear  gain  to  the  coun- 

*  try'  {i.e.  England)  *  would  amount  to  several  millions  aTjrear.* 

Upon  these  allegations  we  join  issue.  We  assert,  and  we  will 
prove,  that  what  is  erroneously  called  the  land-tax,  is  not  a  tax 
at  all ;  but  that  the  revenue  is  derived  simply  from  the  appro- 
priation to  the  state,  for  public  purposes,  according  to  immemo- 
rial usage,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  rent  of  the  land ;  and  that 
this  system,  which  the  society  denounces  as  the  grand  fountain- 
head  oi'all  evil,  is  not  only  not  the  cause  of  that  evil,  nor  in  any 
respect  or  degree  the  cause  of  what  is  deemed  the  factitiously 
high  price  which  we  pay  for  Indian  produce,  but  that  it  is  the 
best  mode  that  could  be  devised  of  raising  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  public  expenses. 

The  late  Mr  James  Mill  is  one  of  the  highest  anthorities  in 
all  matters  relating  to  India,  and  assuredly  no  mean  authority 
upon  a  question  of  Political  Economy.  His  testimony  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  is  as  follows: — ^I  eoneeive  that  the 
^  peculiarity  of  India,  in  deriving  a  large  proportion  of  its  re- 
^  venue  from  the  land,  is  a  very  great  advantage.  Nine- 
^  tenths,  probably,  of  the  revenue  of  the  Government  of  India 
^  is  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  never  appropriated  to  in- 
^  dividiials,  and  always  considered  to  be  the  property  of  Go- 

*  vernment ;  and,  to  me,  that  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 

*  fortunate  circumstances  that  can  occur  in   any  country ;   be- 

<  cause,  in   consequence   of  this,    the  wants  of  the   state   are 
^  supplied,  really  and  truly,  without  taxation.      As  far  as  thb 

<  source  goes,  the  people  of  the  country  remain  untaxed.     The 

*  wants  of  government  are  supplied  without  any   drain,  either 

*  upon  the  produce  of  any  man's  labour  or  the  produce  of  any 

<  man's  capital.'  *      Mr  Holt  Mackenzie  states  that  ^the  lanc(- 
^  revenue  may,  generally  speaking,  be  considered  as  a  share  of 

*  the  rent,  not  as  a  tax.'  t     The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  chapter  on  *  the  rent  of  land'  in  Mr  Maithus's  Principles  of 
PoUticai  Economy : — *  In  most  of  the  great  Eastern  inonarchies, 

<  the  sovereign  has  been  considered  in  the  light  of  the  owner  of 

*  the  soil.     This  premature  monopoly  of  the  land,  joined  with 

*  the  two  properties  of  the  soil  and  of  its  products,  just  noticed, 

*  has  enabled  the  government  to  claim,  at  a  very  early  period,  a 

*  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  all  eultivated  land;  and  nndtr 
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*  whatever  name  this  may  be  taken,  it  is  essentially  rent.     It  is 

<  an  excess,  both  of  the  quantity  and  of  the  exchangeable  value 

<  of  what  is  produced,  above  the  actual  costs  of  cultivation.' 

This  ^  monopoly' — as  Mr  Malthus  correctly  calls  it,  because  all 
rent  rises,  first,  from  the  appropriation  of  land,  and  secondly, 
from  its  limitation  both  in  quantity  and  quality  relatively  to  the 
consumers — may  as  he  thinks,  have  been  ^  premature'  in  the 
first  instance ;  because  the  state  being  the  proprietor  of  all  land, 
the  monopoly  which  is,  under  other  circumstances,  ^he  work  of 
time,  was,  in  India,  effected  at  once  and  completely.  But  this 
primary  period  has  long  since  passed  away.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tainly possible  that  the  state,  just  like  any  other  landowner,  may 
still  demand  and  exact  more  than  is  properly  rent,  and  may  thus 
trench  upon  the  remuneration  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  capi- 
tal ;  and  it  is  to  this  contingency,  undoubtedly,  that  Mr  Holt 
Mackenzie  intended  to  allude  by  the  use  of  the  qualifying  phrase 

*  generally  speaking,'  in  the  passage  above  quoted;  and  to  which 
Mr  Mill  more  explicitly  referred  when  he  said,  that  ^  the  land- 

*  revenue  in  India,  as  generally  assessed,  differs  from  rent  only 
'  in  respect  to  amount,  according  as  it  is  less  or  more  than  exists 

*  after  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  replaced.'*  Of  course,  whatever 
is  taken  in  excess  of  the  legitimate  rent,  is  a  tax  upon  labour 
and  capital  of  the  most  mischievous  description. 

We  now  proceed  to  enquire  whether  the  identity  of  the  Indian 
land-revenue  with  rent  be  merely  a  theoretical  opinion  of  cer- 
tain writers,  or  a  doctrine  thoroughly  understood,  and  practically 
acted  upon,  by  the  British  Government. 

That  the  revenue  is  only  a  part  of  the  rent  throughout  the 
permanently  settled  provinces,  admits  of  the  easiest  demonstra- 
tion ;  for  there  the  zemindars,  (originally  public  o£Bcers  em^ 
ployed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  remunerated  by  a 
per  centage  upon  it,)  having  been  recognised  as  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  or  at  least  of  the  difference  between  the  payments  of 
the  cultivators  and  the  fixed  demand  of  the  state ;  the  latter  does 
not  now  probably  exceed,  on  the  average,  half  of  the  ryots' 
payments  to  the  zemindars ;  which  are  as  undeniably  rents,  as 
the  receipts  from  his  tenants  of  any  landowner  in  Essex  or 
Yorkshire.  That  a  moiety  is  about  the  average  ratio  of  the 
public  demand  to  the  entire  rental  of  the  permanently  settled 
provinces,  we  judge  from  the  statements  which  we.  have  seen, 
showing   the  returns  and  outgoings  of  the  numerous  estates 
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managed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in  their  capacity  of  Court 
of  Wards,  on  behalf  of  minor  or  female  zemindars ;  though  some- 
times the  difference  between  the  rent  and  the  revenue  is  consi- 
derably greater,  the  former  being  to  the  latter,  in  one  of  the 
cases  exhibited,  as  thirteen  to  one. 

As  regards  the  provinces  where  the  land-revenue  is  not  fixed 
in  perpetuity,  evidence  might  be  given  to  any  extent,  to  show 
that  it  has  been  long  understood,  throughout  British  India,  that 
the  rude  principle  of  our  predecessors,  of  claiming  and  levying, 
on  account  of  the  state,  a  certain  share  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land,  is  liable  to  involve  serious  error,  and  to  cause  grievous 
consequent  mischief;  and  that  the  only  safe  practical  standard 
for  the  measurement  of  the  public  demand,  is  the  rent  which  the 
cultivator  is  found  actually  to  pay. 

All  the  lamentations,  therefore,  which  have  been  uttered,  and  by 
none  more  piteously  than  Mr  Thompson — (who  stated  in  his 
speech  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  that  the  *  Christian  rulers' 

*  of  India  have  made  themselves  masters  and  proprietors  of  half 

*  a  million  of  square  miles  of  territory,  and  levied  a  tax  upon  the 

*  land,  which  deprives  the  cultivator  of  from  forty  to  ninety  per 

*  cent  of  the  entire  produce,') — as  to  the  enormity  of  taking  this 
or  the  other  proportion  of  the  gross  produce,  are,  happily,  empty 
sounds.     Mr  Thompson  had  heard  that  the  Government  takes 

*  from  forty  to  ninety  per  cent '  of  the  rent^ — (even  that  is  true 
only  in  extreme  and  very  rare  cases,) — and  confounding  rent 
with  *  entire  produce^^  falls  into  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that 
the  Government  sometimes  commits  the  impossible  extortion  of 
ts^king  nine«tenths  of  the  latter  ! 

As  to  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  those  parts  of 
the  empire  where  there  are  no  parties  intermediate  between  the 
state  and  the  cultivator,  they  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
passage  which  the  British  India  Society  has  selected  from  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Government  of  Madras, 
dated  12th  December  1821,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  scanda- 
lous taxation  of  the  people.  To  the  matter  of  scandal  we  shall 
revert  when  we  come  to  compare  the  appropriation  of  rent  with 
the  systems  of  taxation  obtaining  in  other  countries,  as  a  mode 
of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  public  expenses  : — premising, 
that  what  is  laid  down  is  explicitly  the  mcuximum  ;  and  that  we 
believe,  that  in  Canara,  where  the  ryot  war-system  is  best  deve- 
loped, the  demand  of  the  state  does  not  exceed  half  the  fair  rent. 

*  We  are  aware,'  (wrote  the  Court,)  *  that  the  diflBculty  lies  in 

*  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which,  in  all  the  variety  of  cases, 
^  the  surplus  produce  already  is,  or  is  not,  absorbed  by  the 
^  Government  demand.    But  this  is  the  difficulty  which  exists  in 

*  forming   or  adjusting  the  settlement  every  where.     Minute 
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^  accuracy  cannot  be  obtoined ;  but  in  making  the  best  approxi- 
*  mation  to  it  in  our  power  we  shall  avoid  all  material  evil,  if  the 
<  surplus  produce  {i,  e.  the  whole  rent  of  the  land)  is,  in  all  cases, 
^  made  the  utmost  extent  of  our  demand/ 

The  existing  system  of  assessment,  in  the  provinces  where 
the  agency  of  zemindars  is  employed,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  extract  from  Lord  William  Bentinck's  Minute  of  the 
2()th  September  1832  :— 

^  It  is  impracticable  also  to  fix  an  invariable  standard  of 
demand,  even  on  net  produce.  In  another  place  I  observ- 
ed, that  a  maximum,  however,  might  be  fixed,  and  that  the 
relinquishment  by  Government  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  gross  rent,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  serve  as  a  re- 
munerating return,  and  to  cover  all  expenses  and  risks  of  col- 
lection. By  the  term  ^'  gross  rent,"  I  explained  that  I  meant 
the  proportion  of  the  produce,  or  the  value  of  the  produce  re- 
maining, after  defraying  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of 
stock. 

^  By  clause  2,  section  vii.  reg.  vii.,  of  1822,  a  profit  of  twenty 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  jumma  (public  revenue)  is  pre- 
scribed as  the  ordinary  deduction  in  favour  of  the  zemindars. 
To  make  this  correspond  with  the  maximum  above  indicated, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  something,  about  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent  on  the  gross,  or  cucha  jummabundee  (rental)  is  allowed 
for  expenses  of  collection. 

^  It  appears  to  ipae  that  the  gross,  or  eucha  jummabundee 
(rental)  of  an  estate  being  once  ascertained,  the  rule  should  be 
to  assume,  as  the  Government  share,  seventy  or  seventy-five 

[>er  cent,  leaving  the  remainder  to  cover  all  expenses  of  col- 
eetion,  all  risks,  and  all  proprietary  profits.' 
The  circular  order  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  laying  dowQ 
rules  for  the  assessment  of  the  public  revenue,  and  publishing 
the  Governor- General's  Minute,  above  quoted,  for  the  iu forma- 
tion of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  department,  makes  the 
point  that  that  revenue  is,  as  Mr  Malthus  states,  ^  essentially 

*  rent,'  still  more  certain. 

<  It  will  be  obvious,'  (the  Board  write,)  f  that,  after  the  pre- 
<  cise  area  of  the  estate  under  assessment  shall  have  beea  ascer- 

*  tained,  the  principal  object  of  the  collector  should  be  to  ascertain, 
^  by  every  available  means,  the  rent  actually  received  by  the 
^  proprietor  from  his  several  tenants,  of  whatever  elass  or  de- 

*  seription.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  pi:actical  foundation  for 
^  the  calculation  of  the  public  ju;mma,  (revenue,^  an4  na  pains, 

*  therefore,  should  be  spared  to  elicit  the  requisite  iBformalkni. 
^  Where  it  may  b^  found  impossible  to  obtmn  h,  or  where  aus^ 


*  pician  may  attach  t^  the  accounts  rendered,  the  ren^:  p^}d  fqi 

*  land  of  the  same  quality,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  oi^ 

*  $he  acyoining  estates,  will  afford  the  best  criterion.'* 

We  have  shown,  we  think,  that  it  is  the  objecf,  at  any  rat^,  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  Government  to  confine  its  demands  of  Jand- 
revenue.  including  the  percentage  assigned  to  the  zemindars, 
within  the  legitimate  rent.  In  former  time^  the  necessity  of 
keeping  carefully  within  such  a  bound  was  i;iQt  so  well  under- 
stood ;  the  Government  undeniably  manifested,  in  sop^e  instances^ 
a  shortsighted  greediness ;  and  its  revenue  officers  were,  there- 
fore, tempted  to  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  supe- 
riors by  screwing  up  the  assesjsment  till  it  abt^orbe4  iQore  thai^ 
the  rent,  and,  consequently,  impoverished  the  tract  of  country  so 
dealt  with.  But  the  folly  as  well  as  cruelty  of  over-assessment, 
— of  ^  the  manifold  and  grievous  evils'  of  which  the  Board  of 
Revenue  -  warn  'the  collectors,  in  their  circular  order  above 
quoted, — have  long  been  felt ;  and  it  i^  evident  that  we  s^cribe  no 
very  romantic  virtue,  and  even  no  very  high  intelligence,  to  the 
rulers  of  British  India,  when  we  merely  assert  that  they  have 
discovered  that  their  own  interest,  and  that  of  their  agricultural 
subjects,  are  identical ;  and  that,  to  t&ke  as  land-revenue  more 
than  the  legitimate  rent,  is  to  kill,  by  a  slow  but  cert^ip  process, 
the  bird  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  of  a  steady,  and,  under  goo4 
management,  increasing  yearly  income. 

Haying  shown  that  the  Indian  land-re veim^  i$  rent,  we  pre- 
sume that  the  authority  of  Mir  Ricardo  will  su$ce  to  establish  the 
principle,  that  'corn'  (and  it  is  exactly  the  san[ie  with  regard  to 
every  other  agricultural  product)  ^  iiS  not  h^h  because  a  rent 
^  is  paid;  but  a  rent  is  paid  because  corn  is  high  :  and  that  no 
^  reduction  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  corn,  alth^ug^  land- 
^  lords  should  forego  the  w^iole  of  their  rent.' 

Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  where  land  is  in  a  cqndition  rela- 
tively to  society  to  yield  rent,  rent  will  always  be  ^acted  by 
the  party  or  parties  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  scale,  be 
they  the  state  or  squires,  zemindar^  or  ryots.;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, if  the  Goventment  of  India  were  to  aband^^  it^  land-re- 
venues, the  sole  results  would  b^,  that  its  treasury  would  b^  so  mu^h 
the  emptier ;  and  that  the  zemindars,  ^h^re  there  9^1^  ifiioXn^r^ 
would  be  so  much  the  richer;  and  that wher^^here  are po ^emii;i- 
dars  at  present,  the  ryots,  not,  indeed,  as  a  body,  but  the  more 


♦  The  circular  orders  of  the  Board  were  published  <by  authority'  ii^ 
1S38.  The  British  India  Society  will  do  well  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  copy.  They  will  find  the  passages  quoted  above  at  pages  3i(U 
1],  and  320-21. 
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intelligent  and  energetic  of  their  number,  would  become  zemin- 
dars.* 

It  follows,  that,  since  only  a  small  number  of  persons  could 
become  landholders,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  would  not  be  a  whit  improved  by  th^  al^n- 
donment  of  its  land-revenue  by  the  state.  It  follows,  with  still 
more  absolute  certainty,  from  both  the  foregoing  axioms,  that 
such  an  abandonment  would  in  no  wise  tend  to  lower  the  market 
price  of  produce.  It  would,  therefore,  (as  we  hope  even  the 
Travelling  Secretary  of  the  British  India  Society  will  perceive,)  be 
a  most  ruinous  speculation  for  Great  Britain  to  undertake,  as  the 
committee  of  that  society  has  proposed,  to  defray  the  whole 
£18,000,000  annually  expended  by  the  Government  of  India;  in 
the  hope  that  we  should  thereby  obtain  a  ^  clear  gain  of  several 

*  millions  a-year,'  by  the  process  of  leaving  the  natives  of  our 
eastern  empire  free  from  what  is  called  *  the  land-tax,'  *  to  pro- 

*  duce,  in  refurn,  all  that  we  require  for  our  commerce  and  manu- 

*  faetures.'  Verily,  the  bursting  of  the  South- Sea  bubble  would  be 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  consequence  of  suflFering  our- 
selves to  be  persuaded  by  the  ^  reasons'  of  the  British  India  Society 
to  take  upon  our  own  shoulders  the  charges  of  governing  India  1 

Still,  though  apart  from  social  circumstances  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration,  the  ryot  of  India  is  no  worse  off,  whilst  the  zemin* 
dar  is,  by  a  considerable  percentage,  better  off  (even  without  the 
pale  of  the  permanent  settlement)  than  the  tenant  who  pays  a 
luU  rent  to  his  landlord  in  any  other  country ;  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  condition  of  the  ryot  is,  generally  speaking,  one  of  ab« 
ject  poverty  and  degradation : — and  this  as  much,  if  not  more, 
within  as  without  the  provinces  permanently  settled;  as  was  proved 
by  Raja  Rammohun  Roy's  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  other  excellent  testimony.f 

It  may  easily,  however,  be  shown,  that  though  the  rent  is 
often  unduly  high,  and  though  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil 
are,  partly  from  that  cause  and  partly  from  other  causes,  kept  in 
a  state  of  depression  and  of  liability  to  suffer,  in  bad  seasons, 
from  insufficient  food,  or  from  absolute  famine-1-yet,  what  the 
British  India  Society  calls  ^  the  land-tax,'  has  just  as  little  to  do 
with  the  matter,  when  it  does  not  exceed  the  rent,  as  Tenterden 
Steeple  with  the  Goodwin  Sands. 


*  We  sball  show,  in  the  seqael,  that,  as  the  charges  of  the  GovernmeDt 
must  he  defrayed,  this  mode  of  enriching  individuals  would  greatly  im- 
poverish the  community. 

f  Mr  Mill  says,  in  answer  to  question  3596,  <I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
^  lieve  that  the  ryots  generally,  in  Bengal,  are  not  in  as  wretched  a  condi-* 
*  tion  as  any  where  else  in  India.* 
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That  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  may  exist,  without  a  so^ 
called  ^  land-tax/  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  where  the  Government  has  no  share  in  the  rent 
of  the  land,  abundantly  demonstrates.  In  India,  as  in  that  part 
of  Ireland,  there  is  a  dense  population,  almost  exclusively  agri-* 
cultural ;  and,  in  both  countries,  what  is  called  in  the  latter  the 
Cottier  system  obtains.  In  both,  there  are,  in  frequent  instances, 
several  gradations  of  middlemen ;  in  both  there  is  the  most  eager 
competition  for  the  immediate  occupancy  of  the  land ;  and  in 
both,  owing  to  that  competition,  the  peasantry,  as  a  body,  are  re- 
duced to  live  upon  the  smallest  share  of  the  produce,  raised  by 
their  labour,  which  will  support  life,  and  enable  them  to  rear  their 
families  in  wretchedness.  The  cottier  of  Ireland  would  not — 
could  not — pay  more,  if  the  state  took  three-fourths,  or  the  whole 
of  the  rent  now  enjoyed  by  his  landlord ;  the  ryot  of  India  would 
not  pay  less,  if  the  state  were  to  reduce  by  one-half,  or  altogether 
to  abandon,  its  land-revenue.  He  does  not  pay  less  where  the 
demand  of  the  state  has  been  limited  by  the  contract  of  the  per- 
manent settlement,  under  which,  as  we  nave  shown,  the  zemindar 
enjoys  half  the  rent;  he  does  not  pay  less,  nor  is  he  in  any  re- 
spect better  oflF,  when  he  cultivates  land  exempt  altogether  from 
the  payment  of  revenue.*  In  India,  as  in  Ireland,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  in  rent  to  be  excessive — in  other  words,  to 
swallow  up  part  of  the  due  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  capital ; 
because  the  people  are  practically  tied  to  the  soil,  and  outbid 
one  another  for  the  privilege  of  getting  a  bare  subsistence  out  of 
it.  But  this  state  of  things  was  neither  caused  by  the  land-re- 
venue system,  nor  would  it  be  remedied  by  its  abolition. 

The  truths  on  which  we  have  insisted  are  so  elementary, 
that  we  feel  almost  ashamed  to  lay  them  down  with  such  par- 
ticularity. But  much  misapprehension  obtains,  and  much  false 
doctrine  has  been  promulgated,  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented,  that  those  who  profess  a  philanthropical  desire 
to  better  the  condition  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East, 
should  be  so  ill-informed  in  regard  to  the  causey  of  that  con- 
dition, as  to  turn  away  their  own  attention,  and,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  that  of  others,  from  the  real  evils  of  India, 
and  their  remedies ;  to  circumstances  which,  as  we  have  said,  have 
no  other  connexion  with  the  wretched  degradation  of  the  commu* 
nity,  than  the  accidental  one  of  co-existence.     But  it  is  a  simple 


*  When  such  land  is  brought  under  assessment,  the  ryots  are  always 
found  to  be  paying  a  full  rent,  and  the  public  settlement  is  always  formed 
on  the  basis  of  that  rent. 
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and  eotnpendioas  operation — tb  which  every  man  is  competent, 
— to  vilifjr  a  gorerntnent;  and  to  ascribe  all  social  ev^il  to  its  maU 
administration  :  it  is  quitb  another  thin^  to  trace  that  evil  to  its 
various,  many-concurring,  and  often  remote  sources,  by  that  pa- 
tient process  of  investigation  which  alone  can  conduct  such  en- 
quiries to  a  successful  issue; 

The  whbie  subject  is  much  too  vast  fbr  the  limits  to  which  we 
must  confine  ourselves;  but  it  is  something  tb  lay  open,  by  clear- 
ing away  error,  the  real  ground  upon  which  improvement  must 
be  built.  We  shall  only  delude  ourselves,  however,  if  we  do  not 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  of  regenerating  d  long  and 
deeply-degraded  people  is  one  of  intense  difficulty,  and  of  ex- 
treme slowness,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  and 
that  the  situation  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  both  positively 
as  regards  their  own  Institutions  and  actual  condition,  and  rela- 
tively to  their  foreign  arid  migratory  rulers,  is  One  which  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  eminently  iinfavourahle  for  that  process  of 
amendment,  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  both  earnestly  consi- 
dered, aiid  energetically  barried  on. 

Ignorance,  of  coUrSe,  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter  as  regards 
g^eneral  degradation, — ignoi-ance  originating  in,  or  fostered  by, 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  under  which  the  people  have 
groaned  for  centuries :  in  the  former  case,  the  yoke  of  rulers  not 
a  whit,  speaking  generally,  in  advance  of  their  subjects ;  in  the 
latter,  the  intolerable  imposition  Of  a  hereditary  priesthood, — 
placed,  by  the  institution  of  caste,  in  a  situation  impregnable  as 
lon^  as  ignorance  endures, — fattening,  in  countless  numbers, 
upon  the  best  of  the  land  and  the  first-fruits  of  every  man's  in- 
dustry,— and  administering  the  rites,  and  dictating  the  observan- 
ces, (for  moral  commandments,  worthy  of  the  name,  and  known 
to  the  body  of  the  peoplej  there  afe  absolutely  none,)  of  the  most 
tinmixedly  bad  and  demoralizing  religion  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Light  must  be  let  in  upon  this  dark  chaos  of  evil 
elements,  before  the  task  of  regeneration  can  be  even  com- 
menced. In  this  good  work,  the  missionaries  generally,  but  espe- 
cially those  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  are  labouring  most  diligently ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  with  good  effect.  Something — far  too  little — has 
been  done  by  the  Government  for  the  education  of  its  subjects; 
but  to  that  we  shall  revert  in  the  sequel,  pointing  out,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  principal  proximate  cause 
irf  the  poverty  of  India. 

The  superiority  of  England  to  France  in  agricultural  wealth, 
ias^  been  correctly  ascribed  to  the  smaller  amount  of  labour  by 
which  a  given  quantity  of  produce  is  raised  in  the  former  country. 
India  is  poor^  chiefly  on  account  of  the  enormous  disproportiox^> 


iH  tbi§  redt^ect,  of  the  means  to  the  end.  The  whel^  face  of  the 
eouritry  under  tillage  is  divided  into  cottier's  tenures,  often  miser- 
ably small ;  each  of  Which  must  neeefesarily  support  the  family 
whieh  cultivates  it,  before  it  can  contribute  any  thing  to  general 
wealth.  By  this  extreme  Subdivision  of  land  and  segregation  of 
labour,  five  times  more  hands  than  need  be  are  employed  in  cul- 
tivation. Each  fahnily  Scratches — for  ploughing  would  bfe  a  mis-^ 
nomer — ifsotvh  little  cfoft;  and  not  having  employment,  probably^ 
for  more  than  an  hoUr  out  of  every  working-day  of  the  year,  the 
test  of  the  time  of  every  agriculturist  is  spent  in  the  process  of 
dressing  his  meals  and  eating  them — smoking,  gossiping,  and 
sleeping.  For  all  practical  purposes  of  general  wealth,  therefore^ 
it  is  obvious  that  four-fifths  of  the  agricultural  population  (which, 
again,  is  probably  near  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  labouring 
population)  are  altotjelher  uselessly  employed ; — seeing  that  all 
thtf  produce  of  their  labour  might  be  raised  by  a  fifth  of  their  num- 
ber. If  that  fraction  could  be  brought  to  work  upon  a  proper  sys- 
tem, and  in  an  efficient  manner.  Further,  the'  whole  tribe  of 
Brahniins,  immensely  numerous,  are,  with  partial  exceptions^ 
drones  in  the  hive — living  in  idleness  by  the  6Weai  of  other  men's 
brows.  But  a  population,  ho\^ever  employed  or  not  employed^ 
inust  eat;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  esieh  family  con- 
sumes a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  food  which  it  grows  : 
80  that  the  extremely  high  delation  of  the  agricultural  to  the 
general  population;  the  vast  numbet  of  idle  Btrihttiiws,  who  are 
principally  maintained  by  the  agriculturists ;  and  the  very  minute 
proportion  of  the  tvhole  produce  of  so  fertile  a  eountry  which  is 
exported,  being  considered ; — it  is  clear  that  the  share  of  that  pro- 
duce whieh  even  reasonable  men,  who  had  no  ease  of  extortion 
to  make  out,  (not  to  notice  the  *  from  forty  to  ninety  per  cent' 
ef  Mr  George  Thompson's  speech,)  have  assumed  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Government  as  revenue,  must  be  greatly  over- 
estimated. For  the  produce,  in  average  seasons,  being  of  course 
only  equal  to  the  consumption,  (the  exportation  being  so  small, 
in  relation  to  the  vastness  of  the  quantity  with  which  our  calcu- 
lation has  to  do,  as  not  to  deserve  a  place  in  it,)  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  consumers  being  agriculturists — or  the  priests, 
tradesmen,  and  artisans  immediately  employed  by,  and  de- 
pendent upon  them — it  is  evident  that  the  Government,  how- 
ever rapacious,  can  take  only  what  those  parties  do  not  eat ;  or, 
by  the  hypothesis,  one-tenth  of  the  gross  produce.  Even  admit- 
ting— and  certainly  this  is  an  extreme  concession — that  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  population  is  non-agricultural,  the  available  surplus  is 
no  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  We  are  avi'are,  of  bourse,  that 
this  position  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  such  articles  of  produce  as 
indigo,  oil-seeds,  and  the  like  i  bat,  is  the  tiist  ^iac^,  the  aggre 
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gate  valae  of  sach  products  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of 
the  edible  grains ;  and,  secondly,  there  are  vast  districts  in  India 
where  scarcely  any  thing  but  those  grains  is  raised. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  A  country  where 
a  hundred  men  do  nothing  but  raise  the  grain  which  might  very 
well  be  raised  by  twenty — in  other  words,  where  the  labour  of 
four- fifths  of  the  agricultural,  being  four-fifths  at  least  of  the 
whole  population,  is  absolutely  thrown  away — must  necessarily  be 
miserably  poor ;  and  this  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  pittance 
which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  remains,  where 
such  a  state  of  things  obtains  as  rent,  (never,  probably,  exceed- 
ing eight  or  ten  shillings  an  acre  for  the  best  land  under  ordinary 
tillage,)  be  appropriated  altogether  by  the  landholder ;  or  divided, 
in  whatever  proportions,  between  that  party  and  the  government. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population,  it  is 
easy  enough — for  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think, 
and  who  knows  what  the  sufi*erings  of  the  same  classes  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  have  repeatedly  been — to  account  for 
occasional  famines,  without  ascribing  them  to  the  revenue  sys* 
tem.  The  poorest  classes,  instead  of  being  in  the  healthy  situa- 
tion of  labourers  for  hire,  and  therefore  certain  of  being  supported 
by  capitalists  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  are  all  farmers,  on  a  miserably 
petty  scale,  on  their  own  account.  Each  family  tills  only  a  few 
acres  at  the  utmost,  often  much  less,  and  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  produce  of  each  harvest  for  its  sustenance,  until  the 
next  crop  be  reaped.  All  the  cottiers — like  ignorant  cottiers 
every  where — are  improvident  to  a  degree;  and  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  are  in  debt  to  the  petty  grain-merchants  of  their 
respective  villages,  from  whom  they  borrow  money  for  their  mar- 
riages or  other  ceremonies,  or  to  pay  their  rent,  or  corn  for  seed 
or  food,  at  rates  of  interest  such  as  no  usurer  in  England  ever 
dreamed  of.  They  are  often,  consequently,  through  life,  the 
mere  milk-cows  of  these  small,  but  comparatively  intelligent,  ca- 
pitalists— always  behind-hand  with  the  world,  and  always  obliged 
to  sell  their  corn  immediately  after  the  harvest,  when  all  their 
neighbours  are  also  selling,  and  at  their  creditors' — the  grain- 
merchants' — price.  In  the  districts  where  indigo  is  grown,  the 
native  manager  of  the  planter  stands  in  the  stead  of  the  village 
corn-chandler ;  the  ryot  is  always  deep  in  the  books  of  the  fac- 
tory ;  and  is  never,  therefore,  able  to  make  a  free  agent's  bargain, 
and  to  obtain  for  the  use  of  the  land  exclusively,  or  almost  exclu- 
sively, fit  for  the  cultivation  of  so  valuable  an  article,  any  thing 
approaching  to  what  it  ought  to  be, — to  wit,  a  monopoly  price. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  man  who  grows  indigo  is  not  at  all 
better  off  than  his  neighbour  who  grows  coarse  rice.  So  little 
can  the  most  favountbie  natural  circumsti^ces  do  for  ignorance 
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and  its  inyariable  concomitant,  want  of  forethought  and  self- 
denial. 

To  men  so  circumstanced,  the  total  loss  of  any  crop  through 
a  large  tract  of  country,  in  consequence  of  such  a  failure  of  the 
periodical  rains  as  that  by  which  the  north-western  provinces 
was  visited  in  1837,  must  result  in  starvation.  The  ryot  has 
no  capital  but  his  bullocks,  (which  no  one  at  such  a  time  would 
take  for  their  keep,)  his  agricultural  and  household  implements^ 
(equally  unsaleable,)  and  the  petty  silver  ornaments  of  his  wife 
and  children.  When  the  latter  are  expended,  nothing  but  the 
bounty  of  the  Government,  or  of  wealthy  individuals,  can  stand 
between  the  lower  classes  and  the  most  horrible  death,  even 
though  abundant  grain  for  their  support  be  in  store  on  the  spot, 
or  be  imported  by  speculators ;  simply  because  the  failure  of  their 
own  crops  has  rendered  them  penniless. 

That  the  ryots  of  the  lower  provinces  have  not  suffered  of 
late  years  from  famine,  as  their  brethren  in  the  north-west  have 
recently  suflFered,  they  owe,  not  in  any  respect  or  degree  to  the 
permanent  settlement — as  the  British  .  India  Society  and  Mr 
Crawfurd  would  wish  us  to  believe — but  solely  to  their  more 
humid  climate,  and  better  natural  means  of  irrigation.  The  visi- 
tations of  Providence  being  the  same — which  God  forbid — there 
is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  Bengal  or 
Behar  to  stand  between  them  and  the  same  misery. 

In  almost  every  page  of  his  work  Mr  Crawfurd  rails  or  sneers 
at  the  Government  of  India  for  failing  to  discharge  a  landlord's 
duties,  whilst  it  receives  a  large  proportion  of  a  landlord's  rents. 
A  few  facts,  showing  the  conduct  of  the  Government  during  the 
late  famine,  will  afford  the  best  refutation  of  this  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Revenue — rent — has  been  suspended,  and  will,  doubtless,  be 
eventually  altogether  remitted,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
£300,000.  In  the  five  districts  composing  the  division  of  Agra, 
(to  which  Our  information  on  this  head  is  confined,)  the  Govern- 
ment found  work  and  pay  for  257,725  men,  women,  and  children, 
the  local  ofiScers  being  directed  to  employ  every  applicant; — 
labour,  or  an  attempt  to  labour,  being  insisted  on  merely  to  pre- 
vent imposition.  The  sums  thus  expended  amount  to  L. 135,343. 
No  one  perished  who  reached  the  places  where  relief  was  afforded 
before  his  strength  was  entirely  exhausted ;  and  the  want  of 
trustworthy  agency  alone  prevented  the  multiplication  of  such 
places.* 


*  Many  thousand  pounds  were  raised  by  private  benevolence,  and  dis« 
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T«  what  conntrr  wodd  indWdnal  lai»dl«rd8  have  don«  mote  ? 

X  the  heaviest  of  ^e  charge,  broo^tag^^^^^^^^^^ 

»  tinue  to  be  governed  upon  the  present  Vf^^f^.^^^^  '^£^" 
«of  dearth,  ftiere  are  unmeasured' tracts  of  land  lying  wasw, 
«  tenanted  only  by  the  beasts  of  the  jungle.  Why,  then,  it  may 
.  £  Sed  are  not  the  famishing  set  to  till  the  ground,^  and  eat 
iSefeSeir  own  industry  ?V  ««k  the  same  question,  and 

*  T:'rd?not  expect  that  Mr  Thompson  should  know- 
though  hTmight  have  known  it  for  the  trouble  of  enquiring-- 

SororiartT^But  'assSrtJj^TrJlIng  secretary  of 
rBritlhfod"  Society  ought  to W,  that  it  was  jbe  want  of 
l^in  from  heaven,  not  of  sufficient  land  in  cultivation,  which 
irasiS  the  famine  of  1837-38,  and  every  other  famme  wh.ch 
eve?vi^ited  India ;  that  enough  of  corn  is  grown  in  India,  as   n 
everv  agricultural  country,    to  feed  the  whole  populaUon  in 
-  aSeTlns;  that  the' drought  which  prevented  the  vegete- 
STnTthe  seed  and  even  in  many  places  tbe  ploughmg  ot  the 
S,  n  the  reclaimed  tracts,  equally  affected  tbose«  tenanted  bj 
rfhe  beasts  of  the  jungle;'  and  ttat,  even  had  the  case  been 
oJherS  it  would  Lve  been  rather  late  in  the  season    o  be^n 
Jo  cleliand  plough  the  said  jungle,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  prior 
process  of  dispossessing  the  beasts,)  after  the  loss  of  expectaUon 

''^f^n^o^r  blf  tLT gU  source  of  the  evils  under  which 

-  — 

-       .  ,  -  -  -        I  I  ■  1 1 

tributed  to  those  too  weak  to  work;  and  of  this  fund  there  r««»«i*;«l « 
coSerable  surplus  on  the  restoration  of  plenty.  Those  who  died  perished 
w™«  the  «ems  ^  carrying  relief  to  the  <k>o«.  of  all  the  sufferers  did 
irSra^ecause  many  clung  to  their  homes  till  inamtion  had  gone 
too  far  to  ndxnit  of  recoveiy* 
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India  labours,  education  is,  of  course,  t&e  one  great  specific  for 
the  disease  t^-Ckristian  education  as  far  as  possible,  but  any 
light  rather  than  the  present  afflicting  darkness*  The  depth  of 
that  darkness  will  be  shown  by  the  following  tables,  the  first  and 
second  of  which  are  taken  from  Mr  William  Adam's  able  and 
interesting  Report  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Bengal  and 
Behar,  and  the  third  from  the  report  of  the  Agra  Sehool-Book 
Society : — 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

, 

Children 

Children 

Children 

between  14 

receivmg 

receivmg 

District. 

^Ace. 

and  5  years 

instruction 

no  instruc- 

» 

of  age. 

at  school  or 

tion. 

at  home. 

(     City  df 

Moorshedabad, 

<  Moorshedabad, 

15,092 

1259 

13,833 

(^  Thana  Dowlntbazar, 

10,428 

631 

9,797 

Beerbhoom, 

ThaDa  Nanglia, 

8,929 

724 

8,205 

Burdwan» 

Thana  Culna, 

18,176 

2919 

15,257 

South  Behar, 

Thana  Jehanabad, 

15,595 

905 

14,690 

Tirhoot, 

Thana  Bhawara, 

13,409 

348 

13,061 

' 

Total  adult 

Instructed 

Uninstructed 

Phkce. 

pc^cdAtion. 

adult  population. 

adult  population. 

City  of  Moorshedabad, 

97,818 

7355 

90,463 

^  Thana  Dowlutbuzar, 

42,837 

1772 

41,065 

Thana  Nanglia, 

30,410 

1613 

28,797 

Thana  Culna, 

81,045 

7308 

73,737 

Thana  Jehanabad, 

57,573 

2835 

54,738 

Thana  Bhawara, 

44,416 

1033 

43,383 

*  n 

Mr  Adam  states^  that  ^  the  instructed  adult  population  is  the 
^  total  number  of  those  who  were  ascertained  to  possess  any  kind 
'  or  degree  of  instruction^  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest 
^  attainments  of  learning/ 


Number  of  prifoners  in  the  j«ils  of  the  fly* 
Districts  of  the  Agra  Diviston. 


Number  of  the  prisoners  who 
can  read  and  write. 


6054  76 

But  the  minds  of  those  who  can  read  and  write — the  minds 
even  of  the  highest  classes — are  very  little  more  enlightened,  for 
any  practically  useful  purpose,  than  those  of  their  utterly  illite- 
rate brethren.  A  knowledge  of  accounts  is  almost  the  only  real 
distinction.  Vernacular  literature  there  is  none  ;  and  the  learned 
languages  of  the  East— Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian— contain 
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nothings  or  next  to  nothing,  tending  to  make  those  who  study 
them  morally,  or  even  intellectually,  the  better  for  their  labour. 
What  the  people  want  is  not  vocables,  nor  elaborate  systems  of 
grammar,  but  knowledge.  No  men  ever  possessed  that,  who  did 
not  easily  find  symbols  for  its  communication.  English,  there- 
fore— the  readiest  and  fullest  vehicle  of  knowledge — must  mani- 
festly do  for  India  what  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  did, 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  for  the  Western  world. 
The  little  that  the  rulers  of  British  India  have  hitherto  done  in 
furtherance  of  this  view,  and  the  vast  field  of  unspeakable  good 
which  lies  before  them,  have  been  well  displayed  in  the  able  and 
eloquent  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Trevelyan, — a  gentle- 
man who  enjoys,  in  early  manhood,  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
laboured,  with  equal  success,  for  the  abolition,  throughout  Bengal 
and  Agra,  of  the  odious  inland  customs  ;  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  from  the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  language  of  justice  and 
public  business ;  and  for  the  assertion  of  sound  principles  of 
national  education.  It  is  true,  that  the  contest  in  the  last  arena 
is  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  for  those  who  would  flatter  the  prejudices, 
at  the  expense  of  the  real  interests,  of  the  people  of  India,  by 
encouraging  them  to  follow  their  fathers  round  the  objectless 
circle  of  Oriental  learning,  are,  though  few,  powerful ;  but  the 
contest  is  one  between  light  and  darkness,  and  it  would  be  trea- 
son to  the  majesty  of  truth  and  reason  to  doubt  the  issue. 

But  to  render  that  issue  as  beneficial  as  it  ought  to  be  to  the 
millions  whose  best  interests  are  involved  in  it,  public  education 
should  be  conducted  on  a  large  and  really  efiicient  scale.  Hither- 
to the  experiment  has  been  starved.  Public  schools  should  be 
immediately  established  at  the  principal  station  of  every  district ; 
and  institutions  of  a  higher  order  at  all  the  provincial  cities — such 
as  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Patna,  Allahabad,  and  Bareilly ;  there 
being  already  colleges  at  Calcutta,  Hooghly,  Benares,  Delhi, 
and  Agra.  The  same  system  should  be  extended  to  the  Presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay.  Expense  should  not  be  spared 
to  insure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency :  the  education  of  the 
people  is  the  last  and  worst  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  a  crippling 
economy.  The  supreme  government  should  direct  and  super- 
intend the  whole  machinery,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
secretary  in  the  department  of  public  instruction ;  the  business  of 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  employ  the  time  and  talents  of 
one  of  its  ablest  functionaries.  The  first  Report  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Bengal,  published  in  February  last,  now  before  us — 
an  institution  founded  by  that  good  and  wise  statesman  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  (in  whom  the  people  of  India  lost  one  of  their 
best  friends ;)  and  fostered  and  improved  by  Sir  Cliarl^s  Metcalfe 
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and  Lord  Auckland — affords  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that 
our  native  fellow-subjects  are  eager  for  knowledge ;  and  that 
the  rising  generation  is  willing  to  take  the  boon  in  that  shape 
which  we  deem  the  best.  The  report  shows  that  Hindoo 
youths  of  good  caste — whose  prejudices  were  long  assumed  to 
be  insuperable — have  been  brought  to  pursue  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy in  the  dissecting-room;  and  the  examiners,  four  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  in  Calcutta,  altogether  unbiased  by 
connexion  with  the  institution,  certify,  that  *  the  ordeal  through 

*  which  these  young  men'  (those  who  obtained  diplomas)  *  have 

*  passed,  is  one  of  no  common  kind,  and  affords  a  very  gra- 

*  tifying  measure  of  capacity  and  acquirement.  The  result  is 
'  such  as  to  satisfy  us  that  their  average  knowledge  is  of  a  solid 

*  and  well-grounded  character.*     They  say  again,  that  *  in  one 

*  year  less  than  the  period  assigned  in  General  Orders  of  28th 

*  January  1835,'  (by  which,  so  new  is  the  experiment,  the  college 
was  established,)   *  these  young  men  have,  by  diligent  applica- 

*  tion,  as  well  as  by  the  exertion  of  uncommon  ability,  acquired 
^  such  a  measure  of  general  medical  knowledge,  as  to  bear  them 

*  creditably  through  a  very  rigid  examination,'  Yet,  with  facts 
such  as  these  before  us,  we  are  told  that  it  behoves  the  British 
Government  to  apply  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  miserable 
pittance  assigned  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  India,  to 
feeding  and  perpetuating  the  prejudices  of  the  generation  that  is 

{massing  away,  by  instilling  into  the  sons  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit 
earning  which  has  served  but  to  make  pedants  and  bigots  of  the 
fathers.  But  we  trust  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  en- 
lightening of  India  will  remember,  that  the  Brahmins  and  Doc- 
tors of  Mahommedan  law,  cannot  be  more  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  substitution  of  useful  knowledge  for  the  absurdities  of  which 
they  have  a  monopoly,  than  were  the  Monks  of  Russia  and  their 
bigoted  followers  to  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great ; — that  there 
is  now  no  living  soul,  Russian  or  other,  who  does  not  applaud  and 
honour  Peter  for  making  no  concession  to  their  prejudices ; — that 
every  day  of  perseverance  in  the  course  marked  out  by  the  reso- 
lution of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  government,  dated  in  March 
1835,  will  see  some  father  of  the  old  school  pass  from  the  scene, 
and  some  disciple  of  the  new  system  take  his  place  in  society ;  and 
that  every  retrograde  step  now  made  is  the  gratuitous  abandon- 
ment of  ground  already  won,  long  after  the  first  and  keenest 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  sub- 
sided. 

In  one  important  respect,  the  Government  of  Bengal  has 
hitherto  signally  failed  to  discharge  its  duty,  not  merely  to  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  people  in  general ;  for 
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it  is  yisioniu'y  to  attempt  more,  at  preset,  than  to  provide  good 
leaven  for  the  mass.  Under  a  law  enacted  in  1798»  the  youth- 
ful heirs  of  landed  property  become  the  wards  of  tiie  Board  of 
Revenue.  In  Bengal,  owing  to  the  dissoluteness  of  the  higher 
classes,  minorities  are  both  frequent  and  long ;  and  during  the 

East  forty-five  years  many  splendid  estates  have  been  well  nursed 
y  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  handed  over  to  their  proprietors  on 
their  attaining  their  majority,  with  a  large  accumulation  of  ready 
money.  But  the  young  men,  thus  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  of  doing  good  or  doing  mischief,  have  hitherto  been- 
turned  loose  to  exercise  their  free  agency,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  right  or  wrong,  or  any  principle  to  guide  them, — not 
possessed  by  those  of  their  countrymen  who  have  never  enjoyed 
a  wsird's  claim  upon  their  more  enlightened  rulers. 

This  should  be  amended.  Measures -should  also  be  taken — 
such  as,  we  believe,  are  in  oontemplation-^by  public  examina- 
tions, the  granting  of  diplomas,  and  ministerial  employment, 
to  train  up  a  body  of  probationers  for  the  supply  of  the  judicial 
department ;  a  measure  of  high  moment,  now  that  the  principal- 
native  judges  are  competent  to  dispose  of  all  suits  in  the  first  in- 
stance,— the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  <^cers  being,  in  practice, : 
almost  exclusively  appellate. 

We  return  to  prove  our  position,  that  In  a  country  where,  as 
in  India,  though  land,  or  the  right  to  occupy  it,  may  be  private 
property,  the  rent  has  always  belonged  to  the  community,  as 
represented  by  the  Government ;  and  that  it  affords  a  far  better 
fund  for  the  public  expenses  than  eould  be  raised  by  any  system 
of  taxation. 

Matters  being  as  they  are,  and  as,  apparently,  they  always 
have  been  in  India,  it  might  be  suffident  to  observe,  with  the 
late  Mr  Mill,  ^  that  there  is  no  other  adequate  source  for  supply* 
^  ing  the  wants  of  the  state.  Another  conclusive  observation  is, 
'  that  the  rent  of  the  land  is  now  the  property  of  the  state ;  that 
'  if  the  Government  were  to  give  it  up,  and  supply  the  defalcation. 
^  with  tax:e8,  it  must  bestow  the  gift  upon  certain  individuals, 
'  and  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  by  taxing  others ;  it  would  be  a 

*  plan  to  enrich  a  portion  of  the  people,  by  impoverishing  the 
^  rest/     But  the  point  of  abstract  superiority  is  quite  as  clear. 

Mr  Crawfurd  taunts  the  Government  of  Bengal  with  having 
implied,  in  its  reply  to  certain  petitioners,  ^  that  the  gain  of  the 
^  subject  is  the  loss  of  the  state ;  and  the  Indian  Government' 
(he  proceeds)  *  seems  here  to  be  imbued  with  the  frequent  error 
^  of  Indian  legislators,  that  there  neither  exists  now,  nor  ever 

*  can  exist,  any  considerable  subject  of  revenue,  except  the  rent 
*ot  IwAm  It  is  BO  doubt  quite  true  of  all  Indian  and  otner  Asiatio 
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^  Governments,  and  this  even  in  proportion  to  the  joint  amount; 
^  of  their  own  despotism,  and  degradation  of  their  subjects,  that 
*  the  rent  of  land  has  been  the  cmef  source  of  revenue.  It  is,  in*. 
y  deed,  equally  true  of  all  rude  European  Governments ;  but  it 
^  is  not  less  true  also,  that,  in  proportion  as  countries  improve  in 
\  wealth  and  civilisation,  the  proportion  becomes  smaller.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  gain  of  the  general  body  of  its  subjects, 
cannot  be  the  loss  of  the  state ;  but  it  is  just  as  certain,  that  tha 
community  may  be  deeply  injured  by  that  which  is  exceedingly 
profitable  to  some  of  its  members.  Mr  Crawfurd  is  most  un- 
happy in  his  reference  to  European  Governments ;  for  the  melan- 
choly truth  of  the  maxim,  ^  humanum  paucis  vivit  eenus'  cannot 
be  better  illustrated,  than  by  the  manner  in  wbidi  the  posses^ 
sors  of  land  have  contrived,  throughout  Europe,  to  shift -the 
burden  of  the  public  expenses  from  the  land,  where  it  was  ori-« 
ginally  fixed,  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  productive  classes.  All 
land  in  Europe  was  once  held  on  condition  of  service  of  one  kind 
or  another, — of  defending  the  state«^of  preserving  the  public 
peace — of  administering  justice : — and  the  chief  fault  of  the  sy»« 
tern,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  was,  that  whilst  the  rent 
of  land  was  assigned  as  the  copipensation  for  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  the  state,  or  rather  the  community,  was  not  repre- 
sented by  an  agent  sufficiently  powerful  or  enlightened  to  compel 
the  grantees— often  very  ill  qualified— to  perform  their  counter- 
part obligations.  By  degrees,  the  condition  was  got  rid  of;  the 
land  was  held  in  absolute  property ;  and  the  charge  of  maintaining 
the  armies,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  police,  and  even  the  court  of 
the  monarch,  (originally  provided  for  by  the  crown  lands,)  was 
thrown  upon  the  community  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  which  al- 
ways hamper  and  cripple,  and  sometimes  altogether  repress  pro- 
ductive industry.  Mr  Crawfurd  may  consider  this  to  be  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  the  community,  as  their  success  in  shuffling 
ofi"  their  responsibilities,  doubtless,  was  to  the  Bigods  and  Mow- 
brays  of  old,  (though  in  this  he  will  hardly  persuade  his  intelligent 
anti'corn-law  friends  to  agree  with  him ;)  but  to  us  it  appears  to 
be  a  great  calamity,  now,  of  course,  past  redress. 

In  India,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  grants  on  condition  of  ser* 
vice,  or  of  furnishing  troops,  land  has  always  been  held  on  the 
^  fee'  of  a  money  payment ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
ihe  happily  continued  integrity  of  this  source  of  public  expend!* 
ture  is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  rent  of  the  land,  every  one  knows,  is  equivalent  to  that 
part  of  its  produce  which  remains,  after  all  the  expenses  of  cultir 
vation,  including  the  profits  of  Uie  capital  invested,  have  bee|i 
rep^ced ;  imd  t^at  tlus  surplus  produce  has  ^  valu#i  imd  g^A^r- 
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ally  a  high  value,  is  a  circumslance  altogether  extraneous  to, 
and  independent  of,  any  exertions  on  the  part  of  any  party 
connected  with  the  soil.  It  depends  upon  the  demands  of  other 
parties.     Mr  Mill,  therefore,  was  quite  justified  in  stating,  '  that 

•  as  far  as  this  source  goes,  the  people  of  the  country  (India) 

•  remain  untaxed.  The  wants  of  Government  are  supplied  with- 
^  out  any  drain,  either  upon  the  produce  of  any  man's  labour,  or 

•  the  produce  of  any  man's  capital.*  They  are  supplied  by  the 
interception,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  of  those  payments,  which 
elsewhere,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  *  Catechism  of  the 

•  Corn-Laws,'  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  make  to  *  a  race  which  toil 

•  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  who  cannot  receive  a  farthing  of 

•  rent,   except  in  consequence  of  the  spinners  paying  a  higher 

•  price  than  is  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  with 

•  a  fair  profit.* 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  however,  that  in  all  settled  coun- 
tries, that  *  higher  price '  (always  excepting  the  factitious  effect 
of  taxing  the  importation  of  food)  must  be  paid :  as,  therefore, 
there  is  confessedly  no  alternative  to  the  appropriation  of  this  so- 
ciety-created fund  to  the  expenses  of  society,  but  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  which  undeniably  do  that  which  rent  does  not, — 
that  is,  not  only  interfere  with  the  unshackled  employment  of 
capital,  but  diminish  both  the  profits  of  capital  and  the  wages 
of  labour, — who  can  doubt  that  where,  as  in  India,  the  choice  is 
happily  free,  the  rent  of  land  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  all  public  charges,  and  that  all  taxes  and  duties  should,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  abolished  ? 

The  permanent  settlement  interferes,  pro  tanto^  with  this  most 
desirable  consummation.  The  public  faith  must,  of  course,  be 
preserved  Inviolate :  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  to 
the  cmnmunity  the  full  rent  of  all  land  not  within  its  pale  ;  and 
enlightened  sacrifices  should  be  made,  by  long  and  judiciously 
favourable  leases,  and  by  giving  up,  liberally  and  boldly,  those 
taxes  or  duties  which  most  shackle  the  employment  of  capital  in 
trade  or  manufactures ;  (and  thus  repress  enterprise  and  industry, 
and  bind  down  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  till  the  ground,  in 
vastly  too  great  numbers,  for  a  miserable  subsistence,)  in  order  to 
allow  rent  to  rise  to  an  amount  which  would  admit  of  its  supply-^ 
ing  all  the  public  needs.  Then.- the  salt  monopoly  might  be 
abandoned,  and  all  the  ports  of  India  might  be  declared  free. 
But  this  blessed  result  will  be  indefinitely  postponed  by  clinging, 
for  the  sake  of  paltry  present  profit,  to  such  suicidal  assessments 
as  the  inland  customs ;  of  which,  as  still  retained  at  Madras, 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 
^    We  now  turn  to  examine  the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  that 
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*  the  Indian  Government,  under  colour  of  law,  is  at  present  en-* 

*  gaged  in  carrying  into  effect  a  comprehensive  system  of  dis- 

*  turbance  and  real  spoliation/  with  which  Mr  Crawfurd  opens 
his  pamphlet. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  that  gentleman  closely  in 
his  endeavour  to  establish  this  position  ;  and,  with  every  desire  to 
treat  him  with  fairness  and  dourtesy,  we  must  necessarily  state 
why  we  have  come  to  such  a  determination.  Mr  Crawfurd  not 
being  master  of  a  subject,  which  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  his 
abilities,  it  would  cost  him  years  to  comprehend  in  all  its  bearings, 
has  fallen  into  so  many  and  so  great  mistakes  as  to  facts  and  first 
principles — vitiating,  of  course,  all  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
such  premises — that  it  would  demand  far  more  space  than  we 
are  able  to  spare,  merely  to  correct  the  blunders,  and  to  expose 
the  fallacies,  packed  into  his  fifty-four  pages.  But,  in  justice 
both  to  Mr  Crawfurd  and  ourselves,  we  must  give,  with  all 
brevity,  a  few  specimens  of  his  mistakes. 

In  his  first  page,   he  states,    that   '  the  aim  of  the  Indian 

*  Government  is  to  impose  a .  tax  of  eighteen  shillings  in  the 

*  pound  of  the  rack-rent ;  or  to  seize  upon  and  confiscate  nine- 

*  tenths  of  every  man's  estate  for  the  Exchequer.'  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  Minute,  quoted  above,  and  the  law  which  he  cites, 
which  has  been  enforced  in  the  circular  order  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  will  prove  that  Mr  Crawfurd,  misled  by  the  theory 
of  the  permanent  settlement,  (how  well  known  to  be  mere  theory, 
parag.  109  of  Mr  Shore's  Minute  of  June  1789,  given  at  page 
180  of  the  Appendix  to  the  5th  Report,  demonstrates,)  has 
understated,  by  at  least  one-half,  the  share  of  the  rent  assigned, 
in  all  settlements  of  the  present  day,  to  the  zemindar. 

In  the  same  page,  Mr  Crawfurd  alleges  that  a  *  rigid  inquest ' 
has  been  instituted  into  *  the  title-deeds  of  the    innumerable 

*  estates  comprehended'  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa, 
and  Benares.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  measures  which  he  calls 
an  inquest,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  title-deeds  of  any  estate 
included  in  the  permanent  settlement, — many  thousands  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  number,  and  composing  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  area  which  he  indicates. 

He  states,  at  page  fifty-two,  that  most  *  municipal  expenses 

*  are  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves,  although  a  house- tax  be 

*  levied  in  every  town,  and  in  the  larger  an  octroi  or  town-duties.' 
But  throughout  the  enormous  provinces  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bengal  and  Agra,  (to  which  the  quotation  of  Mr  John 
Adam's  Minute  shows  that  the  allegation  mainly  relates,)  a 
house-tax  is  levied ;  the  assessment  being  fixed  by  a  committee 
of  inhabitants,  in  those  few  towns  only  which  are  the  actual 
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station  of  an  English  magistrate,  that  is,  in  about  uxty  or 
seventy ;  every  farthing  of  the  money  so  raised  being  expended 
m  the  payment  of  local  watchmen ;  and  no  octroi  or  town^duties 
have  been  levied  in  any  town,  great  or  small,  since  1835-36. 

Mr  Crawfurd  is  as  unhappy,  in  his  facts,  when  he  praises  as 
when  he  blames,  though  he  never  praises  except  with  a  view  to 
add  emphasis  to  his  blame.  He  says — lauding  the  Permanent 
Settlement — at  page  twelve,  that,  for  many  years  back,  the  sales 
of  land  for  arrears  of  revenue  have  nearly  ceased ;  the  revenue 
has  been  punctually  paid ;   and  that,   ^  on  the  average  of  the 

*  three  years  ending  1830-31,  the  arrears  were  but  £8282.' 
The  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  the  extreme  want  of  punctuality 
in  the  realization  of  the  land-revenue  of  the  permanently  settled 
provinces,  has  been,  of  late  years,  the  chief  cause  of  financial 
anxiety  ;  and  has  occasioned  much  correspondence  between  the 
local  government  and  the  authorities  in  this  country ;  that  sales 
of  land  for  arrears  of  revenue  have  become  so  frequent,  that, 
partly  to  check  them,  and  partly  to  secure  punctuality  of  pay- 
ment, a  new  sale-law  has  been  prepared,  and  is  on  the  eve  of 
enactment ;  and  that  the  arrears,  at  the  close  of  the  three  years 
ending  with  1830-31,  instead  of  averaging  only  £8282,  were 
(omitting  the  whole  province  of  Benares,  wnich  Mr  Crawfurd's 
statement  includes)  as  follows :— 

We  will  now  describe,  in  a  manner  as  popular  as  the  subject 
will  permit;  the  true  nature  and  object  of  those  measures  which 
Mr  Crawfurd  represents  as  <  a  comprehensive  system  of  disturb- 

*  ance  and  real  spoliation.' 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  state  has  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  great  proprietor  of  the  rent  of  the  land.  But, 
(as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  one  of  the  laws  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  enacted  in  1793,  regulation  xxxvii.,)  *  under  the  native 

*  governments,  grants  were  occasionally  made  of  the  Govern- 
^  ment's  share  of  the  produce  of  lands,  for  the  support  of  the 

*  families  of  persons  who  had  performed  public  services,  for  reli- 


♦  This  mistake  is  so  gross  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  account  for  it. 
Fi*om  an  authentic  analysis  before  us,  we  find  that  the  short  collections 
of  the  years  mentioned  by  Mr  Crawfurd  were  severally  £336,594, 
£345,4fdl,  and  £379,298.  The  differences  between  these  sums  and 
the  sums-total  given  in  the  text,  are  the  unrecovered  balances  of  former 
years. 


<  gious  or  diaritdble  purposes,  for  maintainiiig  troops^  and  finr 

*  other  services/  When  the  government  of  the  day  was  weak  or 
careless,  such  grants  were  also  made,  though  in  defiance  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  revenue  constitution,  *not  only  by 
^  the  zemindars,  but  by  the  officers  of  Government  appointed  to 
*.  the  temporary  superintendence  of  the  collections  of  the  revenue, 

<  under  the  pretext  that  the  produce  of  the  land  was  to  be  ap- 

*  plied  to  religious  or  charitable  uses.  Of  these  grants,*  (the 
preamble  of  regulation  xix.  of  1793  proceeds,)  ^  some  were 
^.  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  professed  to  have 

*  been  made ;  but,  in  general,  they  were  given  for  the  personal 
^  advantage  of  the  grantee,  or  with  a  view  to  the  clwdestine 
^  appropriation  of  the  produce  to  the  use  of  the  granter,  or  sold 
*.  to  supply  his  private  exigencies.' 

.  The  common  law  of  the  land,  before  the  date  of  British, 
supremacy,  was,  as  to  royal  grants,  that  no  sovereign  could  give 
away  that  which  belonged  indefeasibly  to  the  state  for  a  term 
extending  beyond  his  own  life.  The  grants  of  zemindars,  or  of 
subordinsite  revenue-officers,  were  always  regarded  as  abuses, 
and  were  never,  when  known,  permitted  to  stand,  if  the  govern*- 
ment  was  powerful  enough  to  maintain  its  rights. 

But  these  abuses,  as  well  as  reckless  royal  grants,  were  na« 
turally  most  rife — to  an  extent  beyond  all  paraUel — in  the  trou- 
bled times  when  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  fedling;  and  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  acquisition  of  civil  power  by  the 
Company  in  1765.  The  sovereigns  who  were  losing,  or  had 
actually  lost,  their  hold  on  the  revenue,  were  not  scrupulous  about 
alienating  it ;  and  during  the  ^  regni  novitas,'  the  struggles,  the 
ignorance,  and  the  corruption  of  the  early  years  of  British  ascen- 
dancy, it  is  no  marvel  that  grants  by  zemindars  and  native  re- 
venue officers  were  greatly  multiplied. 

The  statesmen  who  formed  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  the 
Land- Revenue  being  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  abuses, 
and  being  also  determined  that  no  misapprehension  should  obtain 
as  to  their  resolution  to  reform  them,  enacted  as  follows,  in  the 
two  principal  confirmatory  and  explanatory  statutes  of  that  great 
fiscal  arrangement : — *  The  Governor-General  in  Council  will 
^  impose  such  assessment  as  he  may  think  equitable  on  all  lands 

<  at  present  alienated,  and  paying  no  public  revenue,  and  which 
^  have  been,  or  may  be,  proved  to  be  held  under  illegal  titles. 

*  The  assessment  so  imposed  will  belong  to  Government,  and 

*  no  proprietors  of  land  will  be  entitled  to  any  part  of  it.' 
Clause  3,  sect.  viii.  reg.  i.  of  1793,  ^  The  assessment  is  also  to 
^  be  fixed  exclusive  and  independent  of  all  lakhiraj  lands,  whe^ 
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*  tier  exempted  from  the  khiraj'  (or  public  reventie,*)  *  ^th 

*  or  without  due  authority.'     Sect,  xxxvi.  reg.  viii.  of  1793. 

The  government  of  Lord  Coniwallis  passed,  on  the  same  day,* 
two  other  laws,  (reff.  xix.  and  xxxvii.  of  1793 — from  the  pre- 
ambles of  which  we  have  already  quoted,)  the  former  relating*  to 
grants  by  other  than  royal  authority ;  and  the  latter  to  royal 
grants,  defining  what  titles  should  be  held  to  be  legal,  and  there- 
fore exempt  from  assessment  for  ever ; — confirming  certain  tenures 
for  life,  but  prohibiting  the  then  possessors  from  selling,  or  other- 
wise transferring  them ; — declaring  that  ^  no  lapse  of  time  should 

*  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  the  public  dues  from 

*  such  lands'  as  might  be  proved  to  be  liable  to  the  payment  of 
revenue ; — requiring  the  registration  of  all  tenures  ; — giving  up, 
in  favour  of  the  zemindars  of  permanently  settled  estates,  the  claim 
of  the  Government  to  revenue  from  lakhiraj  lands  within  such 
estates,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  beegahs  in  extent,  (varying, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  beegah  in  different  districts,  from 
acres  30  to  80 ;)  and  prescribing  the  terms  of  assessment  of  illegal 
tenures,  which  are  much  more  favourable,  in  soine  instanceSi  than 
those  accorded  to  ordinary  zemindars.^ 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  recapitulating  some  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  law  of  1793  which  relate  to  the  matter 
under  discussion,  because  misrepresentation  has  been  most  reck- 
less in  declaring  that  the  measures  now  in  progress  for  carrying 
those  and  later  enactments  into  execution,  are  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  and  to  the  intentions  of 
the  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis*  Thus,  for  example,  Lord 
Brougham  bad  been  instructed  to  state,  (for  his  specK^i  proves 
that  ne  had  not  examined  the  subject  for  himself,  an  occurrence 
very  unusual  with  him,)  that  these  measures,  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  commenced  no  more  than  *  three  years  ago,'  are 

*  disturbing '  and  *  opening  the  arrangement '  of  the  land-revenne, 
settled  in  perpetuity  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  Thus,  again,  Mr 
Crawfurd  states,  at  page  twelve,  that  *  against  the  state  no 

*  period  of  prescription  was  distinctly  indicated  ;*  at  page  twenty- 
eight,  that  ^  the  virtual  prescription  as  against  the  state,  esta- 

*  blished  by  the  laws  enacted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  of  twenty- 

*  eight  years,  that  is,  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  1765 

*  and  1793  ;*   and,  at  page  forty-two,  that  *  the  laws  of  1793 

*  are  to  the  same  purport  as  the  limitation  law  of  1805 ;' — Uie 


*  Khiraj  is  the  same  as  the  Turkish  ffarich :  la  is  the  Arabic  priva- 
tive. 
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fact  being,  that  twice  in  regulation  xix.  of  17939  (sect  10  and 
12,)  and  once  in  regulation  xxxvii.  of  that  year,  (section  7,)  the 

*  nullum  tempus'  principle  is  most  unequivocally  declared  appli- 
cable to  every  invalid  claim  to  hold  land  free  of  assessment. 

Of  the  unfairness  with  which  present  proceedings  have  been 
contrasted  with  the  laws  of  1793,  one  specimen  will  be  enough. 
At  page  forty-four,  Mr  Crawfurd  speaks  of  a  *  jaghire'  as  '  the 

*  very  form  of  grant  which  we  are  now  torturing  our  ingenuity 
<  to  make  out  to  be  a  grant  for  life  only.'  But  thus  enacted 
Lord  Cornwallis :  ^  jaghires  are  to  be  considered  as  life  tenures 
'  only,  and,  with  all  other  life  tenures,  are  to  expire  with  the  life 

*  of  the  grantee,  unless  otherwise  expressed  in  the  grant.'  (Sec- 
tion XV.,  regulation  xxxvii.  of  1793.) 

Such  was  the  law  of  1793 — the  charter  of  the  lakhirajdars ; 
(who  previously  held  their  tenures  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
ruling  power,)  of  whose  pretensions,  as  well  as  of  the  conduct  of 
the  British  Government  in  relation  to  them,  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  (whom  Mr  Crawfurd  must  regard  as  an  unexceptionable 
evidence,  since  he  calls  him  ^  a  generous  and  high-minded  gover- 

*  nor,')  thus  speaks  in  his  revenue  Minute  of  2 1st  September  1815.* 
^  Of  all  subjects  of  taxation,  I  should  conceive  the  profits  of 

*  the  rent-free  lands  the  most  legitimate.  The  holders  of  land 
^  of  this  description  are  at  present  exempted  from  all  contribu- 

*  tions,  whether  to  the  local  police  or  government  by  which  they 
'  are  protected,  or  to  the  public  works,  from  which  their  estates 

*  derive  equal  benefit  with  the  rest  of  the  community.     They  are 

*  indebtedfor  the  exemption  either  to  the  superstition,  to  the  false 

*  charity,  or  to  the  ill-directed  favours  of  the  heads  of  former 

*  governments,  and  other  men  in  power ;  and  have  little  personal 

*  claim  upon  ourselves  for  a  perpetual  exemption  from  the  obli- 

*  gations  they  owe  as  subjects.     Most  of  the  tenures  may  be  con- 

*  sidered  invalid.     Indeed,  the  scruples  which  have  saved  the 

*  whole  of  these  lands  from  indiscriminate  resumption,  have  given 

*  cause  to  admire,  as  much  the  simplicity  as  the  extreme  good 

*  faith  of  all  our  actions  and  proceedings.' 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Hastings,  the  character  of  the  law  of  1793,  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  parties  claiming  to  hold  lands  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
revenue,  was  one  of  hyper-indulgence.  Yet  that  statesman's 
representation  of  the  case  is  too  favourable  to  those  parties  in 
two  important  respects  : — he  did  not  sufliciently  exhibit  the  enor- 


*  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  1832^  III,  Cevenuei 
pages  119-20. 
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mity  of  their  pretensions ;  and  he  did  not  Btate  i^th  the  empha- 
sis warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case*-«not,  indeed,  as  well 
known  at  that  time  as  at  present — ^the  utter  want  of  any  even 
plausible  foundation,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  for  the 
claims  set  up. 

The  pretension  of  the  lakhirajdar — in  a  country  where  the  rent 
of  land  has  been  appropriated,  from  time  immemorial,  as  the  great 
primary  fund  for  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  state — where 
J;here  is  no  excise,  nothing  at  all  resembling  what  we  call  assessed 
taxes,  and  now  happily,  since  the  abolition  of  the  inland  transit 
duties,  no  customs  worthy  of  mention  as  affecting  the  great  body  of 
the  people — ^is  to  absolute  exemption  from  all  taxation,  except 
a  trifling  contribution  to  the  salt  monopoly,  and  the  occasional 
cost  of  a  stamp,  for  himself,  for  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  as  a  trans- 
ferable property.  He  claims  also,  ^that  this  immunity  from  con- 
tributing to  maintain  the  army,  courts  of  justice,  the  police, 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  and  the  like,  shall  remain  undisturbed, 
however  greatly  circumstances  may  increase  the  necessary  charges 
of  Government,  and  consequently,  the  burdens  of  those  who  de- 
fray them  ;  and  that  this  privilege  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
of  society  gratuitously,  snail  be  so  completely  property,  that  it 
shall  not  be  liable  to  lapse,  even  on  the  failure  of  the  family  of 
the  original  grantee. 

The  claims  of  the  lakhirajdar  may  be  described,  with  perfect 
truth,  in  these  terms ;  because,  even  while  the  profitable  mono- 
poly of  opium  was  yielding  its  best  returns,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  appropriation  of  the  rent  of  land  constituted  little  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  net  income  of  the  Anglo- Indian 
Government.  When  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium  have 
fallen,  or  have  been  greatly  modified — the  latter  of  which  is 
already,  we  are  rejoiced  to  believe,  at  its  last, gasp — and  when 
the  remaining  inland  transit  duties  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have, 
happily,  followed  to  extinction  the  corresponding  cesses  in  Ben- 
gal and  the  north-western  provinces,  the  land-revenue  will  bear 
a  still  higher  proportion  to  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the  treasury. 
He,  ther,eft)re,  who  holds  land  without  contributing  to  the  public 
purse  any  portion  of  its  rent,  pays,  and  will  pay,  next  to  nothing ; 
lor  though  Mr  Crawfurd  speaks  with  great  confidence  of  the 
practicability  of  opening  other  sources  of  revenue, — stating  that 
^  a  nation  that  has  wealth,  possesses,  of  course,  the*  material  of 

*  taxes;  nor  have  die  financiers  of  any  age  or  nation  ever  wanted 

*  the  ingenuity  to  get  at  them,  when  the  funds  existed  to  yield 

*  them,' — he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  one  of  those  schemes 
of  ingenuity  (the  inland  transit  duties)  has  just  been  got  rid  of  as 
an  intolerable  curse ;  that  a  system  of  excise,  another  device  of 
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financiers,  would  be  a  dreadful  engine  of  oppression  to  the  timid 
official-ridden  people  of  India ;  and  that  any  general  tax  that 
could  possibly  be  superimposed,  must  necessarily  maintain  the 
existing  inequality,  by  taking  as  much  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
man  who  hands  over  to  the  state  three-fourths  of  the  rent  which 
he  receives  from  his  ryots,  as  from  the  lakhirajdar,  who  appro- 
priates the  whole  rent  to  his  own  benefit. 

To  revert  to  Lord  Hastings'  Minute :  We  have  said  that  his 
lordship  did  not  sufficiently  state — probably  was  not  aware   of 
— the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  great  majority  of  the  claims 
set  up.   Very  few  tenures  have,  in  truth,  so  respectable  an  origin 
as  he  has  assigned  to  them.    Most  of  the  grants  have  been  made 
by  zemindars,  by  the  agents  and  managers  of  those  parties,  and 
even  by  temporary  farmers  of  the  revenue  ;  each  of  whom  had 
just  as  little  right,  and  were  universally  known  to  have  as  little 
right,  to  alienate  what  the  law  of  1793  calls  *  the  Government's 
*  proportion  of  the  produce  of  land/  as  to  give  away  in  charity 
or  otherwise,  to  the  gods  or  the  Brahmins,  the  property  of  other 
individuals.     But  whilst  individuals  took  care  of  their  own,  the 
public  revenue  was  alienated ;  because  the  native  governments 
were  miserably  weak  and  disorganized  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  their  downfal :  and  because,  during  the  early  period 
of  our  rule,  the  local  officers,  who  ought  to  have  guarded  the 
public  purse  whilst  their  superiors  were  struggling  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  recently  acquired  power,  and  often  for  their 
own  lives,  were  always  ignorant,  often,  it  must  be  feared,  cor- 
rupt, and   most  frequently  betrayed   by  the  native  underlings 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  trust.     But  surely  the  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  such  an  epoch — much  of  which  was  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  position  of  the  infant  British  Government — ought 
not,  in  common  sense  and  equity,  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  subjecting  the  community  to  the  great  and  perpetual 
wrong  involved  in  the  appropriation,  by  individuals,  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  legitimate  land-revenue.  There  is  no  punish- 
ing what  Mr  Crawfurd  terms  *  the  laches'  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter,  otherwise  than  by  fining  the  public ;  for  as  it  is  clear 
to  demonstration  that  armies,  courts  of  justice,  officers  of  police, 
and  the  like,  must  be  maintained, — the  share  of  the  expense  of 
those  indispensable  wants  of  society,  from  which  the  lakbirajdars 
claim  to  be  exempted,  must  be  made  good  by  others ;  and  that, 
too,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  at  grievous  de- 
triment to  the  general  stock  of  wealth  and  well-being. 

Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  alienations  enjoyed  by  the 
lakbirajdars,  the  land-revenue  is  altogether  insufficient  to  cover 
the  public  expenses.    Hence  the  necessity  for  monopolies  and 


ta;ce%  ftpi^e  of  which  are  of  the  most  mischieTous  doscrip^. 
The  willion^  subject  .to  tfie  presidency  of  Madras  still  groan  uo^ 
der  ioland  transit  duties,  levied  on  the  principal  necessaries  and 
h^zuries.of  lifej^not  merely  on  their  importation  from  foreign 
territories,  but  on  their  passing  from  the  districts  of  our  own  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  articles  are  severally  grown,  into  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  surplus  produce  is  consumed,  or  from  whioh  it 
is  exported.  In  a  country  generally  open,  and  where,  when  the 
crops  are  off  the  ground  and  the  weather  is  dry,  traffic  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  roads,  immense  establishments  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  collection  of  these  duties ;  and  every  sort  of  m^r* 
can  tile  despatch  is  subjected  to  search,  and  their  conductors  to 
plunder,  extorted  more  or  less  decently,  under  the  pain  of  cavil 
and  delay.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  native  consumers  compelled 
to  pay  much  more  than  the  natural  price  of  all  articles  not  grown 
at  their  own  doors,  but  foreign  trade  and  domestic  industry  and 
enterprise  are  alike  checked  and  destroyed,  and,  directly  or  indi« 
rectly,  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  finds  its  way  into  the 
pubhc  treasury  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  community — 
and  this  at  the  same  time  that  minor  abominations  of  a  like  na«^ 
ture  have  been  got  rid  of,  or  greatly  abated,  under  the  presiden* 
cies  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay — solely  on  account  of  the  larger 
amount  of  revenue  at  stake  in  the  case  of  Madras,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil.*  The  hateful  tax  upon 
justice  which  obtains  throughout  India — no  plaints,  pleadings^' 
or  copies  of  documents  being  received  in  the  courts  of  law,  except 
upon  stamped  paper — ^is  another  heavy  and  demoralizing  buT'* 
den,  which  might  most  beneficially  be  taken  off,  by  the  re-ao^ 
nexation  to  the  public  rent-roll  of  all  lands,  the  owners  of  which 
do  not  hold  them  free  from  assessment  under  the  positive  gu^-* 
rantees  of  the  laws  of  1793. 

Those  guarantees,  as  well  as  that  afforded  by  the  limitation 
law  of  1805,  however  unwise  and  unjust  towards  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  must  unquestionably  be  respected ;  for  it  is  more 
important  that  the  public  faith  of  the  British  Government  should 
be  preserved  inviolate,  than  that  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
community  to  enjoy  the  fund  afforded  by  the  rent  of  the  land, 
and  to  be  exempted,  to  the  full  extent  of  that  fund,  from  all 
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taxation,  should  be  rigidly  maintained.  But  it  appears  clear  to 
us,  that  no  mere  prescription,  apart  from  distinct  legislative 
pledges,  can  equitably  or  reasonably  be  held  to  void  that  right ; — 
the  alternative  to  its  assertion  being  the  continued  subjection  of 
the  community  to  duties  and  taxes,  from  which  the  appropriation 
of  the  rent  of  land  to  public  purposes  ought  to  have  absolved  it ; 
and  Arom  which  it  might  now  be  relieved,  without  any  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  by  the  recovery  of  the 
alienations  of  that  fund. 

To  such  relief  the  revenue,  recovered  by  the  measures  which 
Mr  Crawfurd  denounces  in  such  unsparing  language,  ought  most 
undoubtedly  to  be  devoted.      Such  a  course — urged  in  1834  by 
the  Board  of  Revenue — would  be  the  best  refutation  of  all  in- 
jurious misrepresent£|tions  of  those  particular  measures,  and  of 
the  general  spirit  in  which   the   revenue   department   of   the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  is  conducted  ;  and,  what  is.  far  more 
important,  the  best  vindication  of  that  Government  to  the  under- 
standings of  the  few  of  its  native  subjects  who  are  as  yet  able  to 
fgrm  a  sound  judgment  on  any  point  of  political  wisdom  or 
morality.     Those  few,  in  common  with  all  enlightened  English- 
men who  will  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,  will  then  be  made  sensible,  that  the  com- 
munity has  been  delivered  from  taxes,  iniquitous,  like  those  on 
justice  and  wealth — destroying,  like  the  transit  duties;  at  the 
expense  of  the  comparatively  small  body  which  had  long  em- 
bezzled the  public  funds, — a  measure  in  unison  with  the  senti- 
ments of  every  one  deserving  the  name  of  a  statesman — from 
Warren  Hastings  to  Lord  Auckland,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and 
Mr  Ross — who  has  ever  exercised  rule   in  Bengal,  and  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  1793.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  considerations  will  satisfy  those  who  have  been  thrown  into 
a  frenzy  of  philanthropy,  by  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
to  rescue  the  public  revenue  from  the  hands  of  the  individuals 
who  have  for  many  years  diverted  it  to  their  private  benefit ; 
whilst  they  have  never  even  whispered  dissatisfaction  against 
those  existing  taxes,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  most  unsound 
in  principle,  and  oppressive  in  practice;  nor  that  the  lakhir- 
ajdars  of  Bengal  will  care  whether  the  people  of  Madras  are, 
or  are  not,  continuedly  oppressed  by  the  inland  customs.     But 
those  who  are   responsible  for  the  just  administration  of  an 
empire,  the  interests  of  which  are  one  and  indivisible,  will  betray 
their  duty  if  they  suffer  the  clamours  of  either  of  those  parties 
to  drown  the  modest  claims  for  relief  of  those  who  have  real 
fiscal  grievances  to  complain  of;  and  whom  the  long  endurance 
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of  the  burdem  and  bapelessaess  of  beiQg  listened  to»  liave  al^ne 
kept  comparatively  silent. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  dispose  in  a  few  words,  before 
we  leave  Mr  Crawfurd's  pamphlet^  of  the  principal  objections 
which  have  been  raised  ag^nst  the  proceedings  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  wise  and  just »  first,  on  the  ground  of  the  long  pre* 
acription  under  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  lakhirajdars  enjoy 
their  immunities ;  and  secondly,  because  special  tribunals  have 
been  constituted  for  the  adjudication  of  the  matter  at  issue  be* 
tween  those  parties  and  the  community. 

On  the  first  point,  we  maintain  that  no  length  of  prescription 
can  give  any  class  of  men  a  right  to  enjoy  the  expensive  benefits 
of  society,  at  the  cost  of  their  fellows ;  that  not  even  Mr  Burke 
demurred  to  the  abrogation  of  the  analogous  and  older,  but  much 
smaller,  fiscal  privileges  of  the  noblesse  of  France,  (many  of 
whom  had  even  purchased  those  privileges ;)  and  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Indian  Government  (shackled  by  legislative 
pledges)  go  no  farther  than  those  by  which  the  great  Colbert, 
more  than  a  century  before,  compelled  those  who,  *  under  the 
^  pernicious  system  which  exempted  the  nobility  from  payment  of 
^  direct  taxes,  had  fraudulently  assumed  titles,  and  claimed  rank,' 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens,  on  their  failure  to  make 
out  a  legal  claim  to  immunity. 

Further,  we  maintain  that  the  lakhirajdars  have  had  the  most 
ample  warning  of  the  intention  of  Government  to  enforce  the 
rignts  of  the  community,  by  investigating  their  titles,  not  only  in 
the  laws  of  1 793,  which  we  have  quoted,  but  by  other  enactments 
of  the  same,  and  consecutive  date,  endins^  with  regulations  ii*  of 
1819,  and  iii.  of  1828  ;  since  the  promulgation  of  the  former  of 
which,  all  prescription  has  undeniably  ceased,  and  every  precedent 
is  in  favour  of  the  community,  and  against  the  claim  of  exclusive 
privilege. 

Thirdly,  it  is  certain  that  not  a  single  case  has  been  brought 
forward,  even  by  those  who  have  most  vehemently  insisted  on 
the  argument  of  prescription,  and  talked,  in  vague  and  general 
terms,  of  transfers  of  property,  tacit  recognition  of  rights,  and 
the  like,  to  show  that  in  any  instance,  under  the  sense  of  security 
alleged  to  have  been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  lakhirajdars 
and  the  public  in  general,  any  thing  approaching  to  a  fee-simple 
price  has  been  given  for  land  held  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
revenue,  previously  to  the  confirmation  of  the  tenure  by  compe- 
tent authority,  >Ior,  indeed,  is  it  credible  that  any  such  transao- 
tions  should  have  taken  place,  since  the  Government  of  1793 
availed  itself  of  every  opportunity  of  declaring^ — as  in  the  general 
law,   (reg.  xlv.,)  which  prescribes  rules  for,£sposing  of  lands  at 
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pdMie  salcES  m  puratMOice  of  decrees  of  courts  erf  jastice,  and  which 
18  mogt  familiar  to  erery  sum  of  hiaded  property  or  of  business — • 
that  ^  the  purehaaer  ^  lands  held  exempt  from  the  paymeat  of 

*  revenoe  to  Government,  is  to  be  eoasidered  to  have  succeeded 
^  only  to  the  rights  of  the  former  proprietor,  and  that  the  transfer 
^  is  not  to  bar  any  claims  of  OoYemraent  to  the  recovery  of  the 
<  public  dues  from  such  lands/  *  The  utoiost  that  the  lakhiraj- 
xlars  can  reasonably  claim,  on  the  seore  of  their  long  immunity, 
is  indulgent  terms  of  assessment,  and  dK)6e  should,  we  think, 
be  acconled  to  them. 

But  it  is  asserted  Uiat  special,  and  therefore  unfair  tribunals, 
{why  more  so  than  the  Ext^iequer  Coart  in  England?)  have 
been  constituted  for  the  trial,  ia  each  case,  of  the  question 
wfaedier,  under  existing  kws,  the  asraming  lakhirajdar  is  en- 
titled to  hold  his  land  free  from  the  payment  of  revenue  for  ever. 
As  an  orgumtntMrn  ad  eapdemdum^  it  is  also  objected  that  the 
officers  who  try  these  cases  hold  their  situations  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government,  by  which,  also,  they  may  hope,  if  they  give 
satisfaction,  to  be  promoted. 

To  dispose  of  the  last  point  first : — The  judges  of  the  ordinary 
courts,  who  have  been  relieved  from  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  in 
question,  (which  is  the  change  complained  of,)  are  precisely  in 
the  same  predicament  ia  relation  to  the  Government  as  the  func- 
tionaries who  try  those  cases.  They  are  all  brother  servants, 
have  all  the  same  to  hope  and  to  fear ;  and  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  assign  to  the  special  tribunals  at  least  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  the  ability  and  integrity  at  the  command  of  Government. 

Every  one  at  all  intimate  with  the  Judicial  pages  of  the  Fifth 
Report,  and  with  later  evideoce  on  the  state  and  efficiency  (as 
regards  their  adequaten^s  to  the  amount  of  the  litigation  to  be 
disposed  dl)  of  the  regular  courts  establisiked  by  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  will  easily  understand  why— upon  the  breaking  down  of  the 
attempt  made  in  1819  to  efect  the  matter  in  hand  by  means  of 
their  agency — a  division  of  labour  has  been  resorted  to.     *  Since 

*  1793,'  wrote  Sir  Heary  Strachey,  the  highest  authority,  in 
1813,  '^  iiungs  have  grown  worse  and  worse, — causes  have  conti- 

*  nued  to  accumulate,  the  channels  of  justice  are  choked,  and  the 
^  judges  are  oTerwheln^d  with  business.'  He  says,  in  another 
place,  that  the  Fifth  Report  <  conveys  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 


^  Mr  Crawfcird  is  pleased  to  sneer  «l  this  law  as  *  shc-and-forty  years 
*  old/  It  18  80,  bnt  it  has  been  in  force  efear  ekace.  Would  he  think  the 
-argament  winch  it  affords  against  his  position  stronger^  if  it  had  been 
.aaactfd  more  raoeatly  ? 
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'  actual  fitate  of  thinga*    If  there  were  tmoe  as  m^iiy  eootts, 

*  there  might  iKobabiy  be  twice  as  many  eauses ;  and  if  all  oh* 
'  stades  of  delay  and  expense  in  obtaining  a  hearing  w^e  done 

*  awayi  if  the  tribunals  .were  really  open  to  all,  the  nueabef  of 

*  suits  would  certainly  for  a  time  at  least  be  Tery  mudi  augmented*' 

From  1814^  down  to  the  present  daVf  the  GoTernmentof.Ben^ 
gal  has  been  earnestly,  and,  especially  of  hUe,  in  .som^^  d^tnee 
sHocessfuUy,  striving  to  render  the  general  administral&Qnpf  jus- 
tice commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people  and.  it3'tQW;n 
obligations.  It  is  now  made  matter  of  complaint,  tbaliihe  Cour^, 
barely  equal,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  expense  incurmd^  to 
cope  with  the  ordinary  business,  have  not  oeen  again  overwhelia^ 
by  crowding  their  files  with  all  the  litigation  between  the  Go- 
vernment, on  behalf  of  the  community,  and  the  lakhirajdarsr;  and 
that  distinct  means  have  been  provided  to  dispose  promptly  of  the 
latter,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  festering  for  an  ind^nite 
term  of  years. 

The  real  grievance  is,  that  a  system  which  works,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  one  under  which — oecause  the  Government  of  1793 
misconceived  the  facts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  abuse,  and  miscal- 
culated the  means  (in  the  powers  of  the  regular  courts)  of  deal- 
ing with  it — every  man  calling  himself  a  lakhirajdar  would  bai^ 
retained  for  ever  his  privilege  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  sooiety 
at  the  expense  of  the  community. 


Art.  IV .^^ An  Inquiry  into  tite  Natweand  Causes  ^f^thst^  Weedth 
of  Nations^  by  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  ;  wiih  a  JUfoaf^ 
Author^  an  Introductory  Discourse^  Notes^  and  Suppkmintal 
Dissertations.  By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.  A  New  Editioa, 
in  One  Volume,  Octavo.     London:  1838. 

npHERE  are  so  many  advantages  attending  the  communication 
-*-  of  knowledge,  in  its  several  branches,  by  the  republicaticm 
of  standard  works,  with  such  cbrrections  as  the  subsequent 
advances  of  science  may  have  rendered  necessary,  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  subject  of  wonder  that  it  is  so  little  adopted  in  the 
present  day.  We  fear  that  the  true  reason  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  any  decay  of  taste  or  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
estimating  the  value  of  those  models,  but  in  the  superior  attraction, 
both  to  vanity  and  indolence,  which  is  afforded  by  the  posation 
of  an  author  to  that  of  an  editor.  It  is  not  only  much  more  dig- 
nified, but  much  easier  to  produce  a  substantive  essay,  than  wi 


'*■ 


at^eti ve  eommentiiLry.  Any  one  ordinarily  liifbrmed  on  tlie  stib- 
j€fct  of  PolttJeal  Econonay,  at  the  present  dayv  feno"«?s  ihany  facts  of 
'#faichDr  Adam  Smith  was  ignorant;  and  has  acquired  from  others 
juster  views  of  some  elementary  prineipies  thaw  Dr  Smith  had 
att^dned  by  his  own  enquiries.  And  it  is  natural  enough,  if  he 
^eeks-'to  enlighten  the  world  on  the  subject,  that  he  should  prefer  to 
A^-80f  by  reconstructing  the  whole  science  on  a  new  ground,  rather 
"thidedndesoend  to  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  errors,  m^  adding 
Stippleinenti^  to  the  discoveries,  of  an  older  writer.  He  findd, 
tdO^<4!i6  Jtobt,  considerable  facilities  in  adopting  the  more  sys- 
'^lidHe^o'feirm.  It  is  more  condensed,  more  artificial,  and  enables 
lAm  to  place  all  the  points  of  his  theory  before  the  reader  in  such 
order  as  he  may  deem  most  convenient.  Yet  if  he  wishes  to 
b^ome  poptilar,  and  to  ensure  a  general  reception  for  the  theories 
^hich  he  advances,  it  would  be  as  well  to  reflect  on  the  real 
advantages  which  attend  the  other  course. 

*  The  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace,  the  Essay  on 

♦  the  Human  Understanding,  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  the  Inquiry 

*  into  the  Causes  of^the  Wealth  of  Nations,'  says  Sir  J,  Macin- 
tosh, *  are  the  works  which  have  most  directly  influenced  thfe 

*  opinion  of  Europe  during  the  two  last  centuries.  They  are 
'  also  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  th^ 

*  seienoes  to  which  they  belong.'  Now  it  is  certain  that,  in  order 
to  have  acquired  the  proud  position  thus  described,  these  works 
must  possess  certain  other ,  qualities  besides  those  of  original 
thought  and  soundness  of  reasoning — qualities  still  more  essential 
to  immediate  and  striking  success,  and  to  the  full  as  essential  to 
permanent  reputation.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  point  out  the 
tXfOtA  of  Grotinsy  Montesquieu,  Locke,  and  Smith ;  but  their 
standard  excellence  as  authors  remains  unimpaired  by  the  detection 

\of  £auU8  or  deficiencies  in  their  respective  systems.  They  must 
have  added  to  their  stores  of  thought  and  knowledge  a  peculiar 
felicity  of  genius  in  communicating  them ;  or,  although  spoken 
of  with  respect  and  admiration,  they  would  never  have  been 
extensively  read.  They  each  possessed  the  art  of  seizing  the 
attention  of  the  general  reader,  the  more,  perhaps,  from  that  ab- 
sence of  studied  regularity  discernible  in  them  all.  As  the  same 
writer  has  very  profoundly  remarked,  the  apparent  defects  com- 
mon to  all  the  four,  of  want  of  arrangement  and  want  of  precision, 

•  have  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  specific  useful- 

•  ness  of  their  works ;  and,  by  rendering  their  contents  more 
'  accessible  to  t^e  majority  of  readers,  have  more  completely 
«  blended  their  principles  with  the  common  opinion  of  mankind.' 
And  .the  same  qualitbs  will  be  found  more  or  less  to  characterise 
standard  -works  in  general*     Unless,  therefore,  the  modem  en- 
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quirer,  who  finds  inucli  to  supply  and  mncli  to  reftite  in  them, 
is  certain  also  of  possessing  tnat  power  of  eommonicating  his 
knowledge  which  has  rendered  their  authors  immortal,  it  must 
always  be  a  question  whether  a  commentary  will  not  senre  his 
purpose  better  than  a  dissertation. 

We  are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  it  will  often  serre  infinitely 
better  the  interests  of  the  public.  There  are  limits,  no  doubt, 
to  the  profitable  admiration  and  imitation  of  great  models ;  but 
the  sin  of  the  present  ag&  certainly  does  not  lie  in  exceeding 
them.  There  was  a  period  when  the  highest  ambition  of  every 
philosophical  student  was  to  add  one  more  name  to  the  enormous 
muster-roll  of  commentators  on  Aristotle.  This  pedantic  fancy 
of  the  middle  ages  has  long  been  a  favourite  subject  of  deririon 
with  modem  wits ;  and,  undoubtedly,  much  acuteness  and  inh- 
tellect  were  hopelessly  lost  in  the  prosecution  of  that  fiavoorite 
task  of  centuries.  But  this  arose  less  from  the  method  which 
these  commentators  pursued,  than  from  the  unfortunate  principle 
on  which  they  proceeded.  Instead  of  criticising  their  authority, 
they  treated  him  as  infallible ;  and  this  on  all  the  subjects  of 
which  he  had  treated — on  physics,  of  which  his  knowledge  was 
necessarily  small ;  on  metaphysics,  where  his  meaning  was  unin- 
telligible. Bat  on  those  topics  which  the  great  philosopher  of 
Greece  had  mastered,  and  where  he  had  communicated  his  know- 
ledge successfully,  it  is  doubtful,  at  least,  whether  this  system 
of  commentary,  such  as  it  was,  has  not  been  serviceable  rath^ 
than  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  human  understanding. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Aristotelian  logic;  considered, not  with  any 
reference  to  those  higher  pretensions  which  its  admirers  advanced 
for  it,  but  merely  as  a  compendious  art  of  reasoning — a  technical 
mode  of  arranging  arguments  and  deteetiilg  fallacies.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  faithful  preservation  of  this  system,  until  it 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  reasoning  process  to  which  the 
mind  was  trained  throughout  the  European  commonwealth  of 
learning,  has  been  of  greater  service  to  education  than  if  each 
successive  commentator  had  done,  as  with  less  reverence  for 
established  authority  he  would,  strsdned  his  faculties  to  invent  an 
art  of  logic  of  his  own ;  and  left  the  enquirer  to  choose  between 
a  multitude  of  ingenious  and  extraordinary  systems. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  Dr  Smithes  work  is  undoubtedly 
no  lonj^er  what  it  was.  The  principles  which  he  advocated  with 
such  force  of  reasoning  and  illustration,  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
passed  into  axioms  in  political  science ;  and  form  the  general 
basis  of  commercial  legislation  in  Europe.  Nothing  more 
strongly  shows  the  advance  of  those  principles  than  the  mode 
in  which  the  appUeation  of  them  to  any  particular  subject-^natter 
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is  still  resisted,  by-  those  who  have  an  interest  in  opposing  it 
Instead  of  condemning  them  in  the  lump,  as  heretofore,  the  anti- 
free-trade  reasoner  is  now  almost  always  employed  in  discovering 
ingenious  reasons  for  making  this  or  that  species  of  industry  an 
exception  to  the  common  rule.  And  although  it  is  often  com- 
plained, with  justice,  that  economical  science  has  had,  as  yet, 
very  imperfect  results,  because  the  advance  of  governments 
towards  liberal  systems  of  external  trade  is  so  precarious  and 
interrupted;  yet  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  great  a  mass  of 
far  more  oppressive  restrictions  on  domestic  commerce  and  the 
rights  of  industry  have  been  removed,  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  since  the  appearance  of  Dr  Smith's  Essay ; — a  great  work, 
of  which  no  one  has  so  much  right  as  he  to  enjoy  the  honour. 
But  his  very  success  has  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  continu* 
ance  of  his  popularity.  Much  of  his  reasoning  is  no  longer 
needed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  illustrations  antiquated ;  while, 
on  other  parts  of  his  subject,  he  has  been  superseded  as  an 
authority  by  newer  writers.  Yet,  since  Dr  Smith,  we  have 
had  no  popular  writer  on  political  economy.  Mr  Ricardo  inves- 
tigated the  fundamental  truths  of  the  science  with  singular 
profoundness  ;  his  theories,  while  they  have  led  many  followers 
astray,  have  nevertheless  penetrated  thoroughly  into  all  subse- 
quent lucubrations  on  the  subject;  and  he  may  be  regarded,  more 
justly  than  any  other,  as  the  real  founder  of  the  school  which  at 
present  exists  in  England.  But  he  is  not  read,  nor  expected  to  be 
read,  except  by  the  few  who  master  him  for  the  sake  of  the  sub- 
ject: his  dry  and  abstract  disquisitions  have  no  attraction  whatever 
for  the  general  reader.  Mr  Malthus,  in  his  first  great  work,  be- 
came popular,  not  merely  from  the  bold  truths  which  he  announced, 
but  from  the  interesting  nature  of  many  of  the  subjects  collect* 
ively  treated  in  it.  His  later  works,  in  which  his  original  doc- 
trines are  modified  by  the  results  of  experience,  and  ms  errors 
corrected,  wanting  all  extrinsic  aids  to  popularity,  are  hardly 
known  at  all  out  of  a  small  circle  of  students.  Besides 
these,  we  have  had  many  acute  and  able  writers  ;  abundance  of 
ingenious  essayists,  each  contributing  something  to  our  general 
stock  of  truth,  and  exposing  some  preceding  error ;  but  for  the 
most  part  so  conflicting  in  principle,  so  dry  in  style,  so  devoid 
of  all  outward  attraction,  as  to  have  made  absolutely  no  im- 
pression whatever ;  except  the  indirect  and  circuitous  one  which 
a  good  thought,  however  unfavourably  launched,  is  pretty  sure 
to  produce  in  time,  when  it  finds  at  last  an  appropriate  vehicle. 
Speaking,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  literary  popularity  only,  the 
science  is  now  far  more  unfavourably  circumstanced  than  when 
the  great  work  of  Smith  was  new.     It  was  then  (as  far  as 
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£)x)gland  was  concerned,)  the  only  text^book  on  the  sulked ; 
it  w^  full  of  inaccuracies ;  not  free  from  fundamental  errors ; 
loose,  ^.nd  vague  both  in  style  and  ideas :  but  it  had  the  greal 
Requisites  of  popularity ;  it  was  soon  in  every  hand,  its  truths 
made  rapid  way,  and  the  science  which  it  inculcated  was 
favourably  received  through  the  general  admiration  for  the  work 
itself.  Now,  the  writers  m  vogue  among  scientific  readers  .are 
as  unknown  in  ordinary  circulation  as  authors  on  algebi^  9»A 
mechanics.  The  common  style  of  treating  the  subject  is  coM^ 
harsh,  repulsive.  Smith  is  no  longer  read,  because  he  is  known 
to  be  an  unfaithful  guide  in  many  particulars;  his  successors 
are  not  read,  because,  however  faithful  they  may  be,  the  bulk 
of  mankind  will  not,  and  cannot  read  them ;  and  the  result  is 
not  only  a  dislike  for  the  subject,  when  brought  before  the  general 
reader  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  vague  suspicion  that  speculations  so 
distasteful  are  altogether  unfounded  and  trivial.  How  far  the 
result  might  have  been  apparent,  if  the  one  good  book  had  been 
preserved  and  carefully  adapted  to  subsequent  exigencies — if 
Smith  had  been  treated,  as  the  Aristotle  of  the  science  of  wealth 
— ^it  might  be  curious  to  conjecture. 

It  is  true  that  one  cause,  and  that  a  most-  powerful  one,  of  the 
popularity  which  his  great  work  so  rapidly  acquired,  has  ceased 
to  exercise  the  same  influence  as  heretofore — namely,  its  accordN 
ance  with  the.  spirit  of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.     He  was  in 
truth  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  instruments  in  doing 
the  great  work  of  that  age;  the  work,  namely,  of  destruetionj.-^. 
pf  clearing  away  the  encumbrances  of  ancient  systems  of  which 
the  vitality  was  gone,  and  the  ponderous  and  inanimate  ^mains* 
encumbered  the  earth.     In  every  shape  of  society,  there  is^an 
appointed  end  towards  which  almost  all  the  intricate,  tendenejies 
of  social  thought  and  action  are   converging,  although  <there\ 
are  but  few  whose  vision  is  clear  enough  to  perceive  it^-^tiU- 
fewer  to  whom  it  is  given   to   see   yet  farther,  and  to   spe^ 
culate  on  what    lies   beyond   that   temporary  end,   the   novm 
sechrum  ordo  which   is  to    succeed.      So  in  Burke's   age  of 
sophisters  and  calculators — the  eighteenth  century — there  were 
not  many  who  clearly  perceived  the  end  towards  which  the  united 
efforts  of  sovereign  ana  people,  philosophers  and  politicians,  were 
then  so  unanimously  leading — the  abolition,  namely,  of  feudality, 
and  the  severing  of  the  thousand  ancient  ties  by  which  the  frame 
of  society  that  had  grown  up  under  the  reign  of  feudality  was 
connected ;  fewer  still,  or  none,  who  could  obtain  any  distinct 
prospect  of  that  reconstructed  commonwealth,  founded  on  new 
principles,  under  which  our  post- revolutionary  generation  lives. 
Adam  Smith  was  none  of  these.    He  had  few  deep  or  far-sighted 
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views  of  social  philosophy.     What  he  saw,  he  saW'tlcarly  ana 
described  well;  but  his  knowledge  was  limited  td  an  acute  ob- 
servation of  the  present,  and  an  extensive  tathef  Aan  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  past.     He  approved  and  heartiljr  e:6teried 
into  the  projects  of  reform  which  were  afloat  in  his  own  day ;  he 
communicated  the  impulse  of  reform  to  innumerable  ihjnds,  but 
there  bis  vocation  ended.     How  much  of  the  work  in  which  his 
cont^nporaries  had  engaged  was  destined  to  be  permanent,  and 
bow  much  was  to  perish  along  with  other  dreams  of  human  self- 
will  and  ambition,  it  did  not  lie  within  his  province  to  calculate. 
His  was  an  age  in  which  the  favourite  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  most  popular  mode  of  treating  all  political  sub- 
jects, was  to  bring  customs  and  institutions  to  the  test  of  immediate 
practical  expediency ;  as  contradistinguished  from  that  more  remote 
and  comprehensive  expediency  which  men  often  loosely  call  by 
the  name  of  principle.     Imperfect  as  that  narrower  test  may  be, 
we  must  divest  ourselves  of  modern  experience  and  of  modern 
prejudices ;  and  place  ourselves  again  in  the  position  of  those 
whose  mental  development  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  in  order  to  perceive  how  important  and  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  society  its  application  had  become. 
When  the  spirit  of  feudalism  had  disappeared,  the  body  long 
lingered  behind,  and  the  form  yet  longer.     Society  throughout 
Western  Europe  was  harassed  and  cramped  by  restrictions  for 
which  the  reasons  had  ceased  to  exist.     The  nobility  were  no 
longer  the  exclusive  defenders  of  countries,  the  wielders  of  poli- 
tical power  above  the  sovereign  ;  yet  they  retained  their  rigour 
of  easte,  their  anti-social  principles,  their  power  of  oppressing 
those  below  them,  and  impeding  the  motion  of  the  machine 
of  government  which  they  could  no  longer  control.     The  citi- 
zens in  tlie  middle  ages  had  found  their  strength  in  union,  and 
had  won  exclusive  privileges  for  their  own  protection,  from  the 
favour  or  fear  of  their  sovereigns.     The  danger  had  ceased  ;  but 
the  privileges  were  maintained  more  zealously  than  ever,  and  had 
degenerated  into  mere  commercial  monopolies.     In  like  manner, 
the  association  and  correspondence  of  members  of  the  learned 
classes^  had  been  of  essential  service  in  the  infancy  of  modern 
learning  ;  they  were  now  comparatively  of  little  utility,  and  indi- 
vidual fiberty  was  the  great  requisite  for  its  progress ;  its  bonds 
of  union  had  become  chains ;  societies,  academies,  and  univer- 
sities, more  numerous  and  powerful  than  ever,  wove  round  it  a 
complication  of  minute  and  vexatious  fetters.     Pedantry  and  love 
of  form  had  become  the  presiding  deities  of  society.     The  great 
practical  object  of  life,  to  do  well  and  quickly  what  must  be  done, 
seemed  utterly  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  to  do  it  according  to  rule 
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Ikod  precedent.  In  tbe  etiquette  of  courts  and  the  usages  of  tbe 
world,  in  arts  and  in  learning,  in  external  commerce  and  inter* 
nal  industry,  in  religion,  law,  medicine,  war — ^in  brief,  all  the  occu* 
pations  and  interests  of  life — a  wearisome,  oppressive,  and  endless 
formality  wa^  weighing  down  all  mental  activity ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  spirit  at  work  beneath  the  surface,  Europe  might  have 
been  in  danger  of  d^enerating  into  a  commonwealth  of  Chinas. 
Even  England,  notwithstanding  her  free  constitution,  luid  France^ 
notwithstanding  the  untameable  energy  and  volatility  of  her 
people,  felt  in  no  slight  degree  the  benumbing  influence  of  the 
times ;  but,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  its  leaden  reign  was  almost 
unbroken. 

When  once  a  few  of  the  more  adventurous  had  begun  to  raise 
the  question,  what  was  the  use  of  these  thing^s-^what  particular 
object  was  sought  or  attained  by  each  of  those  restrictive  instil 
tutions  with  which  all  polity  was  encumbered — it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  was  soon  re-echoed  from  a  thousand  different  points ;  and 
that  the  roused  spirit  of  enquiry  engendered  a  rapid  and  sweeping 
spirit  of  destruction.  Stilt  less  is  it  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
prevalent  scepticism  extended  from  form  to  substance  ;-^that  from 
criticining  the  trappings  of  a  court,  men  proceeded  to  question 
the  utility  of  courts  themselves — from  the  privileges  of  nobility,  to 
its  existence — ^from  the  show  and  ceremony  of  religion,  to  its 
reality.  The  traders  in  wit  and  sagacity  eagerly  sought  so  easy 
an  opportunity  of  parading  those  qualities.  The  multitude  re- 
joiced in  having  the  absurdities  of  all  established  institutions 
exposed,  because  they  felt  the  oppression  of  some^  and  were  easily 
induced  to  regard  them  all  as  a  connected  mass  of  deceit  and  in- 
justice. And  (which  was  the  most  ominous  circumstance  of  all) 
kings  became  the  foster-fathers,  and  queens  the  nursing-mothers 
of  the  new  social  philosophy,  because  its  attacks  were  mainly 
directed  against  those  relics  of  olden  times  which  afforded  the 
greatest  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  their  arbitrary  will.  No- 
bility and  clergy,  corporations  and  trades,  all  independent  bodies, 
were  obstacles  in  their  way.  Whether  or  no  they  were  useless 
or  mischievous  to  those  below,  to  those  above  they  were  stum- 
blingblocks  of  offence.  Then  the  great  discovery  was  made,  not 
only  that  the  forms  of  established  reverence  were  unnecessar}'  to 
support  authority,  but  that  authority  could  reign  far  more  com- 
pendiously and  directly  without  them.  Frederic  II.,  the  real 
hero  of  that  age,  who  by  his  genius  had  abolished  for  ever  the 
pedantry  of  war,  pointed  out  also  to  monarchs  the  mode  of  reign- 
ing without  encumbrance,  by  breaking  down  whatever  authority 
was  left  to  all  intermediate  bodies  between  himself  and  his  people. 
£)atharine  II.  was  the  other  great  utilitarian  sovereign  of  the  time; 
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and  Joseph  IL  the  imitator  and  caricaturist  of  both.  Then 
sneers  at  noble  birth,  at  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  religion^ 
the  point  of  honour,  and  the  relics  of  chivalry  and  court  cere* 
monial,  and  aU  the  fair  establishments  of  past  times,  began  to 
be  encouraged  in  quarters  where  such  sentiments  would  have 
been  esteemed  little  better  than  blasphemy  in  a  former  genera^ 
tion.  Then  sovereigns  openly  acknowledged,  with  some  osten^^ 
tation,  that  they  reigned  for  the  good  of  their  subjects;  and 
pretended  that  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  that  end  that  admini*^ 
titration  was  simplified,  authority  centralized,  municipalities  ex«- 
^hanged  for  police  establishments,  corporate  revenues  absorbed 
in  the  national  income,  authority  stripped  of  its  decorations  to 
build  barracks  and  equip  soldiers^  courts  abandoned  by  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  professors  of  learning,  the  dignified  leaders 
of  church  and  law,  who  were  wont  to  haunt  them,  and  their 
places  taken  by  generals,  ministers,  and  diplomatists — the  de^ 
pendants  and  instruments  of  the  Crown,  Thus  arose  the  great 
portents  of  our  times,  the  military  monarchies,  far  more  powerful 
m  their  simplicity  than  the  most  gorgeous  despotisms  of  old  i^^ 
more  strictly  utilitarian,  in  creed  and  practice,  than  even  the 
model  republic  which  grew  up  by  their  side  in  another  hemi-* 
sphere.  All  this  was  only  another  manifestation,  under  different 
circumstances,  of  that  same  tendency  of  the  last  century,  which 
elsewhere  overturned  the  throne  itself,  ti^ether  with  all  the  mi* 
nor  bulwarks  of  the  state,  under  the  feet  of  the  populace ;  and 
destined,  perhaps,  to  prove  the  more  durable  result  of  the  two. 

England,  from  the  greater  freedom  and  expansiveness  of  her 
institutions,  had  to  endure  less  of  actual  change  from  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  things  than  other  countries;  the  spirit  of 
change  was  as  active,  but  circumstances  were  less  favourable  to 
that  activity.;  and  the  maxims  of  social  philosophy  which  proceeded 
from  our  country,  produced,  perhaps,  greater  results  abroad  than 
at  home.  Dr  Smith,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  naturally 
led  to  take  his  part — a  very  important  one — in  the  great  move** 
ment,  by  pointing  out  the  impolicy  of  restraints,  such  as  exist- 
ed in  the  shape  of  time-honoured  institutions  in  all  European 
countries,  on  the  free  exercise  of  industry  by  individuals.  The 
Immediate  result  of  their  removal,  he  plainly  showed,  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  wealth*  and  physical  well-being  of  the  com- 
^lunity.  Beyond  this  ultimatum  his  views  did  not  extend  ;  and, 
in  full  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  his  time,  he  regarded 
all  other  institutions  merely  from  tbe[same]point  of  vi^w;^ — as  they 
affected  the  order  of  the  community,  the  interests  and  security  of 
prosperity  and  industry.  For  most  of  the  great  social  controver- 
sies which  had  agitated  mankind  in  earMar  day%  and  which  now 
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a^bti^itr  he  ooT^  ^othing^  tod  w<mdered/  with  t>Iiilo66{>hi«ai 
eompoeMtie,-  hd»#'  &«b;^ecls  sa  unproductive  of  tangible  restite^ 
siiouldief^er  bavef  moved  men  to  such  acts  of  extraraganoe*  For 
leK^iooft  eBtubltehtneiitft  he  professed  a  fipentlemaniy  respect,  per* 
feotly  in  heepfAg  With  the  sentiments  of  me  school  of  MoQ^tesquieii 
Md*  Hume.  He  thonght  an  established  clergy-  useful,,  beclmse^il 
discountenanced  fanaticism,  and  fanaticism  rendered*  people  dist 
(tt'derly  and  discontented ;  otherwise,  the  matter  ve^^  on^  wilH 
which  political  society  had,  in  his  view,  little  or  no  ^OOfiei^riyj 
He  saw  little  practical  good  in  the  public  education  of'hil^^ine^ 
and  he  concluded  that  institutions  for  such  a  purpose  were'V^ry 
stiperiuous; — that  were  there  no  such  institutions,  ^  a  geritlemaoj 

*  after  going  through  with  application  and  abilities  die  most  eom«- 
^  plete  course  of  education  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 

*  were  supposed  to  afford,  could  not  come  into  the  world  oom^ 

*  pietely  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  the  common  subject  of 

*  conversation  vtmong  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world;*  and  that 
academical  honours  and  degrees  were  altogether  *  mere  pieces 
*of  quackery/*  He  regarded  nobility  as  a  mere  relic  of  barba- 
rous ages ; — the  custom  of  primogeniture  as  one  of  those  ^laws 
^  which  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after  the  oircumstsuices 
^  wlifioh  first  gave  occasion  to  them,  and  which  alone  could  ren* 

<  Afft  them  reasonable,  are  no  more/  His  famous  division  of  thi 
classes  of  society  into  productive  and  unproductive,  (of  whic^h  the 
feUacy  has  been  better  exposed  by  no  one  than  by  his  preseni 
editor,)  though  not  perhaps  intended  with  that  view,  hod'^rejii 
infiuence  in  encouraging  the  fashionable  contempt  forarisiocmty 
and  admiration  of  the  useful.  He  was  £iivourable  to^l*ee  po&d^ 
cal  institutions  ;  but  merely,  as  it  should  seem,  as  the  besK^giaia* 
ran  tee  for  that  freedom  of  individual  action  whi^  he  eonodv^ 

"         '  ""        "  '      '■    ~,    ' 

*  In  the  present  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Mr  M^GHl)o«ik 
has  published  a  letter  from  Dr  Smith  to  Dr  Cullen,  on  the  subject  lOf 
Academical  Degrees ;  written  in  1774,  two  years  before  the  appearaase 
of  his  great  work.  It  is  in  his  lireliest  and  most  characteristic  manner^ 
but  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  how  easily  and  how  deliberately, h^ 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  which  is  there  repeated  as  to  thje 
little  value  of  such  institutions.  Smith's,  dislike  for  the  English  uni- 
versities was  partly  formed  on  what  he  had  himself  observed  there. 
In  Mr  M*Culloch's  account  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  present  publication, 
he  mentions  the  following  fact  as  resting  on  unquestionable  authority. 

<  The  head  of  his  college  having  entered  his  flpartmettt  without  his  being 

<  aware,  unluckily  found  him  engaged  reading  Hume's  Treatise  of  Hq% 

<  man  Nature.    The  objectionable  work  was  of  course  seized,  the  young' 

<  philosopher  being  at  the  same  time  sererely  r^rimand^t' 


#gaential  ta  the  economical  ptogrest  o£  society^  A  giood  .des^ 
p^lism  of  the  utilitarian  sort,  with  the.ab<ditiw».,of.  privilj^gea 
and  monopolies,  would  have,  aerved  hia  pur pio^oi  quite*  aa 
well.*  In  short,  he  made  it  his  rule  to  judge  ^^U  ithinga>aUkef 
a^orcUng  tor  what  may  be  termed  their  Jbrst  intention^  and  to  ini^ 
lerpret  ail  problems  by  the  aid  of  common  sense  ;-»--a  guide  ofibea 
put  in. requisition  out  of  the  boundaries  with  which  be  is  (amU 
UaTi'  and  whose  short  cuts  to  truth  are  sometimes  as  misleading 
as  the  .most  devious  intricacies  of  philosophical  subtlety.  He 
)iadinQtbii|g  of  the  petulant  vanity  of  his  co-philosophers  of  the 
French  schooU  Unlike  his  fellow-*labourer  in  the  same  field, 
the'  Abb^  Baynal,  who  inserted  in  every  fresh  edition  of  his 
work  more  and  more  violent  abuse  of  existing  authorities,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  procure  himself  the  honour  of  persecution^ 
he  used  no  stilted  invectives  or  laboured  ridicule.  He  did  not^ 
out  of  his  way  to  attack  established  institutions;  but  when  he 
found  them  in  his  way,  he  disposed  of  them  as  encumbrances  by 
summary  reasoning,  or  with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm,  which  if 
agreeable  because  it  is  neither  studied  nor  habitual,  and  suits 
well  with  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  style. 
,  All  thb,  we  repeat,  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
marked  that  point  at  which  the  progress  of  social  philosophy 
had  arrived  wnen  he  wrote.  He  was  the  man  of  his  own  age, 
and  fitted  to  make  the  greatest  impression  on  the  Hunds  of 
his -own  contemporaries.  And,  probably,  even  those  parts  of  his 
Upepulations  which  are  most  superficial, — such  as  those  already 
Mentioned  on  church  establishments,  education,  and  primogeni« 
4iailey:(£off  even  those  who  most  fully  agree  in  his  views  would  be 
asJM^med^  at  the  {^resent  day,  of  sucn  a  vague  line  of  argument  as 
jtbat  by  \^ich  hehas  supported  them,)-7-were  calculated,  when  his 
work  appeared,  to  attract  the  public  mind ;  and  to  promote  the 
success  of  these  really  valuable  portions  in  which  he  exposed 
jthe  injnries  done  by  commercial  restrictions  to  the  progress  of 
xiational  wealth.  Then,  he  had  to  oppose,  not  merely  the  ordi- 
nary  prejudices  in  favour  of  existing  institutions,  but  those  of 
aelf-interest,  and  of  plausible  but  fallacious  reasoning.  Had  he 
attacked  them  alone,  his  success  might  have  been  less  decisive. 
By  connecting  them  with  others  of  a  widely  diflFerent  nature — 


*  We  do  not  know,  however,  whether  it  has  been  observed  that 
Smitb>  no  tbeorist  ui  politics,  has  incidentally  refuted,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  Ham^'s  weU*known  paradox,  so  often  and  complacently  re« 
peated  sioce  his  tine,  that  the  colonies  of  free  states  are  always  worst 
administered.  jSee  Pookiy.  c»  7t  . 
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hj  elaflmngr  together  as  monopolies  all  exthmwe  priyil^es,  ivke* 
ther  of  Kirth,  or  rank,  or  academic  distinction,  or  oommeree--*- 
lie  enlisted  againat  all  alike  the  reforming  spirit  of  hk  time* 
Not  that  the  whole  of  his  views  of  social  philosophy  were  of 
what  at  the  present  day  would  be  termed  of  a  liberal  cast*; 
Not  looking  far  below  the  surface  for  reasons,  be  adopted  at 
OQce  the  most  plamiUe  and  obyious  arguments  which  are  rifii 
in  the  mouths  of  men  <tf  conunon  sense ;  and  which  endbie  them  to 
dispose,  quite  to  their  own  satii^action,  of  the  most  abstruse  pn>- 
blems  of  potidcid  philosophy.  Thus  be  had,  like  most  reasoners 
of  that  class,  a  very  contemptuous  o[Hnioa  o(F  the  capacity  of  the 
lower  classes  to  be  entrusted  with  any  degree  of  political  power, 
and  especially  in  rich  and  populous  communities*  He  thought 
that  the  tendency  of  the  division  of  labour,  while  it  advanced  the 
productiveness  of  industry,  was  to  degrade  and  i^upify  the  mind 
of  the  labourer ;  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  .the  pro* 
gress  of  civilisation  tended  to  sink  the  artisans  deeper  and  deeper 
in  barbarism.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
mental  powers.  He  had  not  adverted  to  the  important  tmthj 
that  the  very  monotony  of  employment  which  that  division  pro- 
duces, by  tbrdng  the  mind  to  seek  for  externid  subjects  whereon 
to  exert  its  surplus  activity,  not  unfrequently  leads  to  superior 
diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  These  populwr  opin- 
ions, too,  were  mixed  up  in  his  mind  with  some  favourite  para- 
doxes of  his  own.  While  he  combated  with  such  distinguished 
success  the  scientific  errors  of  the  French  school  of  Economists^ 
he  had,  as  Mr  M^CuUoch  remarks,  imbibed  many  of  their  pre- 
judices; and  hence  originated  the  loose  and  unfounded  states 
ments  which  abound  in  his  work  about  the  superior  productive- 
ness of  agricultural  labour,  the  greater  intelligence  of  agricult«i- 
ral  labourers,  the  better  morality  of  landed  proprietors.  But 
such  exceptions  as  these  slightly  affected  the  general  character 
of  the  impre^ion  produced  by  the  arguments  contained  in  his 
work,  and  still  more  by  its  prevailing  tone — that  of  respect  for 
authority  when  founded  on  obvious  utility,  and  utter  disregud 
of  it  whenever  that  utility  was  not  clear  and  apparent ;  a  phi- 
losophical slighting  of  all  form,  observance,  and  social  hierarchy ; 
a  sort  of  tacit  assumption  that  the  whole  machine  of  society 
is  moved  by  the  main  principle  of  self-interest,  and  its  order 
only  disturbed  by  the  occasional  eccentricities  of  popular  passion 
and  fonaticism. 

In  all  these  matters,  the  prevdent  disposition  of  the  pr^ent 
age  seems  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  preceded  it.  It 
appears  strange  and  almost  pedantic  to  speak  of  a  writer  who 
flourished  only  sixty  years  ago  as  antiquated,  and  of  the  society 
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in  which  he  liveiJ,  and   for  which  he  wrote,  as  bygone,  its 
opinions  defunct,  its  spirit  worn  out.     And  yet  such  is  the  feel- 
ing irresistibly  forced  upon  us  by  the  comparison  of  that  recent 
day  with  our  own.     The  principle  of  utility,  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  social  regulation,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  worn  thread* 
bare,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Aristocracy  and  hierarchy  have 
been  cried  down,  and  the  emptiness  of  forms  exposed,  and  the 
anti^«odal  nature  of  all  privileges  demonstrated,  until  the  world 
is  weary  of  truisms  which  it  once  admired  as  paradoxes.     The 
solemn  wisdom  and  more  solemn  wit  of  the  utilitarian  school 
Ims  ceased  to  charm  us ;  their  arguments  have  palled  on  us  by 
repetition,  and  they  have  as  yet  no  results  of  experience  to 
point  to,  except  the  short  madness  of  France,  and  the  unenvied 
democracy  of  America.     All  that  very  large  portion  of  mankind, 
especially  the  younger  part  of  it,  whose  delight  is  to  appear  to 
stand  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  have 
gone  over  to  the  other  side.     The  laughers  are  now  repaid  in 
their  own  coin.     Voltaire  sneered  at  the  Jesuits,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  modem  mystical  school  indulge  in  graver  and  more 
pedantic  sneers   at   Voltaire.      The  great  exercise  of  modern 
ingenuity  is  to  find  out  cloudy  a  priori  reasons  in  behalf  of  every 
thing  which  is  old,  venerable,  and,  to  profane  eyes,  unmean- 
ing ;  and,  all  such  absurdities  apart,  the  honest  and  eager  search 
of  the  present  day  after  principles  to  be  loved  and  cherished, 
and  the  recurring  attachment  to  thoughts  and  symbols  of  thought, 
which  were  then  stigmatized  as  superstition,  and  which  the  hasty 
violence  of  reform  would  have  destroyed  as  idols,  have  done 
much  towards  rendering  such  .writers  as  Smith  and  his  school 
distasteful  to  this  generation.     Thus  the  science  itself  which  he 
taught,  has  had  to  brave  the  vicissitudes  of  that  theory  of  social 
philosophy  with  which  he  connected  it,  and  with  which  it  has, 
in  the  necessary  order  of  things,  no  real  affinity. 

So  imperfect  are  our  views,  and  so  strong  our  prejudices,  that 
die  warmest  advocates  of  the  interests  of  humanity  in  one  age, 
scarcely  ever  do  justice  to  the  exertions  or  the  intentions  of  their 
predecess<»rs,  as  sincere  as  themselves,  but  guided  by  the  light 
of  a  diffierent  philosophy.  When  the  appointed  era  of  destruction 
arrives,  (to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school,) 
all  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  long  centuries  of  construction 
which  had  preceded  it,  is  consigned  to  contempt  and  oblivion, 
together  with  the  overthrow  of  their  social  establishments.  And 
when  the  close  of  that  era  is  at  hand,  and  men  are  awakened 
afresh  to  the  ancient  feelings  of  reverence  and 'faith,  and  begin 
to  long  anew  for  positive  objects  of  veneration,  they,  too,  forget 
that  the  time  before  them  had  its  appointed  work  to  perform; 
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that  there  were  abuses  to  be  removed  and  iniquities  to  be 
avenged;  that  the  renovation  of  society,  and  its  adaptation  to 
another  stage  of  progress,  was  to  be  prepared  by  the  great 
movement  then  accomplished.  One  age  builds  cathedrals  ; 
another  demolishes  or  desecrates  them;  a  third  anathematizes 
the  destroyers,  and  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  munificent  devo- 
tion of  the  builders.  Yet  how  much  of  the  most  grovelling 
superstition — how  much  of  the  most  degrading^  motives  which 
can  actuate  human  nature— were  mixed  up  with  the  general  im- 

Eulse  which  covered  the  land  with  those  splendid  edifices !     Of 
ow  many  a  wealthy  sinner  were  the  terrors  and  remorse  taxed,  to 
supply  the  means  for  their  erection  1     What  pandering  to  vice 
and  immorality,  what  encouragement  to  besdal  ignorance,  were 
occasioned  by  the  promises  and  indulgences,  through  which  the 
commonalty  were  induced  to  contribute  their  efforts  towards  it ! 
How  many  a  widow  and  orphan  groaned  under  grievous  exac- 
tions, to  gratify  the  pride  of  some  haughty  founder,  who  wished 
thus  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  his  ostentatious  piety  I     The 
iconoclasts  of  the  Reformation  had  seen  and  felt  all  these  things ; 
their  backs  were  yet  sore  with  the  burdens  laid  upon  them ;  their 
indignation  fierce  at  the  impostures  and  rapine  which  they  had 
actually  witnessed :  theirs  would  have  been  a  lukewarm  zeal 
indeed,  had  it  not  urged  them  to  abolish  even  the  innocent  me- 
morials of  that  wickedness  which  had  been  wrought  in  their 
eyesight  on  every  hill  and  under  every  tree.     Another  period 
succeeds,  in  which  the  vices  of  a  system  of  superstition  are  no 
longer  distinctly  remembered,  and  contemplated  only  through 
the  softening  medium  of  antiquity.     Men  are  wearied  of  what 
they  esteem  the  selfishness  and  egotism  of  a  society,  in  which 
the  gods  of  earlier  idolatry  are  no  longer  recognised.     They 
endeavour  to  put  their  own  minds  in  communion  with  those  of 
the  constructors  of  the  ancient  system,  and  imagine  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  the  effort ; — a  vain  imagination,  for  the  real 
character  and  sentiment  of  a  bygone  age  may  be  called  up  as 
phantoms,  hut  can  never  revisit  the  earth  as  living  i^ents ;  and 
the  services  rendered  by  the  iconoclast,   and   the    motives  on 
which  he  acted,  are  all  forgotten  ;  and  he  is  regarded  with  mere 
horror  as  an  incarnate  spirit  of  destruction.    So  it  has  been  with 
the  intellectual  image-breakers  of  the  last  century,  who  shattered 
the  idols  of  public  veneration,  in  order  to  set  up  the  goddess  Uti- 
lity in  their  stead.     The  crying  necessity  for  reform,  which  first 
actuated  their  exertions,  is  no  longer  thought  of.     The  mass  of 
useless  and  corrupt  encumbrances  which  they  swept  away,  is  no 
longer  in  si^bt.     The  good  they  did  is  interred  with  them  ;  the 
failure  of  their  experiment  to  do  better  is  alone  remembered. 
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Hume,  Smith,  and  Voltaire,  are  set  down  as  shallow,  mischierons 
coxcombs  by  the  philosophers  of  the  third  g^eneration  after  them ; 
who  are,  to  say  tne  least,  as  much  their  mferiors  in  taste,  live- 
liness, and  practical  ability,  as  they  boast  to  be  their^  superiors 
in  profundity  of  thought.  The  Lucians  and  Montaignes  of  our 
days,  see  in  all  this  only  tokens  of  the  incessant  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  human  mind ; — ever  active  and  agitated,  and  yet  in  each  suc- 
cessive tide  only  reaching  the  point  which  it  had  already  attained 
in  some  former  movement.  More  hopeful  speculators  may  be- 
lieve that  the  more  violent  the  oscillation,  the  more  steady  and 
certain  the  advance,  although  scarcely  perceptible  to  ordinary 
observation* 

We  are  not,  however,  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  formal  de- 
fence of  the  great  economist  against  such  objections  as  mere 
prejudice  or  fashion  may  raise,  whether  directed  against  himself 
or  against  his  science.  Undoubtedly  the  general  principles  of 
his  political  philosophy  are  of  a  superficial  character;  nor  can  we 
quite  agree  with  his  editor,  that  in  treating  *  the  most  important 
^  points  in  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  political  science,'  he 
displayed  ^  all  that  comprehensive  sagacity  which  formed  the 
^  distinguishing  feature  of  his  mind.'  But  this  detracts  in  no 
degree  from  the  value  of  his  speculations,  wherever  that  test  of 
immediate  utility,  which  he  applied  too  indiscriminately,  is  the 
real  touchstone  of  the  value  of  institutions;  and  one  reason, 
among  others,  for  which  we  should  wish  to  find  his  work  more 
generally  read  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  is,  that  his  clear 
good  sense  and  attractive  style  are  likely  to  furnish  better  anti- 
dotes against  the  theories  of  such  writers  as  M.  Sismondi,  who 
would  subject  the  progress  of  national  wealth  again  to  the 
fetters  of  the  middle  ages,  than  the  abstract  reasonings  of  later 
writers. 

With  respect  to  what  Mr  M^CuUoch  terms  the  *  perplexed 
*  *  and  illogical  arrangement'  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  which 
is  one  of  the  most  common  objections  urged  against  it  by  a 
different  class  of  critics,  (a  defect  rather  remarkable  in  an  author 
whose  turn  of  mind  and  professional  habits  would  have  rather 
led  him,  it  might  be  thought,  into  too  strict  an  adherence  to  form 
and  order,)  we  have  already  seen  that  Sir  James  Macintosh 
regarded  it  as  having  in  some  measure  contributed  to  its  great 
popularity.  Undoubtedly  there  is  truth  in  the  remark ;  yet  Smith, 
perhapsi,  abused  the  privilege  of  genius  to  be  discursive.  His 
wanderings  are  so  very  extensive,  his  involutions  of  digression 
within  digression  so  very  complex,  that  it  is  next  to  impos^ble 
to  read  his  work  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  series  of  slightly 
connected  essays  on  a  variety  of  interesting  topics.     It  must  be 
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ftem^^heteAf  ho^ever^  when  he  is  bliuned  for  inhodneing  so 
wide  a  range  of  subjects  within  his  limits,  that  his  purpose  in  the 
coifiposition  6f  his  treatise  wa^  very  different  from  that  of  con*- 
striK^ting  li  mere  system  of  abstract  Political  Economy*  The 
work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations  formed^  in  fact,  a  portion  only 
of  a  very  comprehensive  coursie  of  lectures  on  moral  philosophy. 
According  to  Professor  Millar^  this  course  was  divided  into  four 
parts ;  the  first  embracing  natural  theology,  the  second  ethics, 
the  third  jurisprudence ;  while  ^  in  the  last  part  he  examined 
^  those  political  regulations  which  are  founded,  not  upon  the 
'  principle  of  justice^  but  that  of  expediency^  and  which  are  cal- 
*  culated  to  increase  the  riches,  the  power,  and  the  prosperity  of 
^  a  $tate«  Under  this  view  he  considered  the  political  institu- 
^  tions  relating  to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclesiastical  and 
^  military  establishments.  What  he  delivered  on  these  sufageots, 
^  contained  the  substance  of  the  work  he  afterwards  published 
^  under  the  title  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
^  the  Wealth  of  Nations.'  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  his  scope 
fairly  included  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  quicqnid  offunt- 
h(nnhi€df  thad  if  it  had  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  strict  science 
of  catallactics.  But  it  may  be  justly  noticed  as  a  defect  in  his 
method^  that  he  nowhere  lays  down  with  any  degree  of  distinct- 
ness the  real  province  of  that  science ;  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
political  economy  in  that  wider  sense  which  he  attaches  to  the 
word.  Hence  arises  much  of  the  confusion  and  want  of  order 
which  distracts  the  attention  of  the  reader  throughout  it.  This 
objection,  hbwever,  applies  only  to  the  work  considered  as  a 
wholes  Regarded  with  a  view  to  its  several  parts,  We  agree  with 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  that  the  digressive  mode  in  which  it  is 
written  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  eharms  of  the  composition. 
Smith's  method  of  teaching  was  essentially  analytical,  and 
possesses  all  the  attractions,  together  with  the  necessary  imperfect 
tions,  of  thktitidde  of  instructioil.  He  rarely  states  principles 
by  way  of  themes  for  discussion  and  illustration ;  biit  generally 
lays  before  his  readers  a  series  of  facts  iil  commercial  history^  and 
proceeds  to  develop  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  them,  al- 
most unconsciously,  towards  those  general  truths  which  it  is  his 
object  to  instil.  No  more  agreeable  mode  of  conveying  infor- 
mation can  be  devised ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  cal- 
culated to  leave  any  very  distinct  impression  on  ordinary  minds^ 
which  are  apt  to  retain  the  examples  without  following  the  rea- 
soning! nor  is  Smith  himself  always  clear  or  consistent,  where  he 
endeavours  to  deduce  similar  principles  from  different  serieses  of 
facts.  In  the  quick  and  powerful  grasp  with  which  he  seizej^ 
on  illustrations^  and  the  ready  manner  in  which  he  puts  ^tm  fer^ 
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wsyrd  at  dtii^e,  so  as  to  itl^re  the  readers  attentioh  kt  tbtfe  ottit- 
Bet,  he  fesembles  no  writer  so  much  a^  t*aley  5  btit  he  has  nothibs; 
of  that  somewhat  fofmal  and  pedantiti  mode  of  argument  irhicE 
characterises  the  latter.  Thus,  in  his  very  first  chapter  ott  the 
division  of  labour,  instead  of  commencing'  by  a  disquisition  on 
that  important  principle,  he  begins  by  taking  the  reader  with 
him  to  a  pin  manufactory  ;  and  when  his  attention  ha^  been  SU^ 
ficiently  drawn  to  the  subject,  by  observing  the  curious  process 
carried  on  there,  he  next  leads  him,  by  analogy,  to  similar  instan- 
ces, and  finally  to  the  governing  principle  of  the  whole  subject. 
But  Paley  had,  what  Smith  had  not,  the  genius  of  arrangement; 
hence,  in  the  former,  the  illustration  never  occupies  the  place  of 
argument,  but  serves  only  as  an  introduction  to  it.  In  the  pages 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  example  often  succeeds  example,  and 
thought  calls  up  thought,  until  the  point  which  it  was  intended  at 
first  to  elucidate  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  reader;  and  sometimes,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  author  himself.  There  is  not  a  more  enter- 
taining nor  more  unsatisfactory  chapter  in  the  work  than  the  well* 
known  one  on  the  rent  of  land ;  in  which  thete  is  scarcely  a  tracd 
of  any  thing  like  the  development  of  a  general  law  or  principle. 
Instead  of  it,  the  reader  is  treated  to  a  most  amusing  series  of 
disquisitions  on  the  price  of  corn  and  butcher's  meat ;  th^  eco- 
nomy of  Holland;  the  ancient  state  of  Italy;  Columella,  and  the 
extravagant  notions  of  Roman  gen  tlemen-farmers;kitchen^gardens, 
vineyards,  sugar-colonies;  thegrowthof  tobacco,  rice,  and  potatoes  5 
and  the  eflfect  of  these  last  on  the  breed  of  Irish  porters  and  town* 
ladies. 

These  peculiarities,  however,  need  not,  in  any  degree,  impair 
the  utility  of  the  work  as  a  text-book  fbr  Students  at  the  present 
day ;  because  a  few  judicious  notes^  calling  his  attention  at  in- 
tervals to  the  fundamental  truths  which  are  exemplified  in  this 
rich  profusion  of  illustrations,  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose ;  and  these  are  furnished  in  the  edition  before  tis.  A 
more  important  and  difficult  duty  imposed  on  the  commentator 
is  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  and  correct  the  mistakes  into  which 
Smith  has  fallen,  as  to  the  theory  of  the  science  itself, 

•  The  principal  defect  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'  says  Mt 
M'Culloch,  *  and  the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  errors  that 

*  infect  it  seem  to  have  been  derived,  consists  in  the  ertoneotiis 

*  doctrines  advanced  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  which  de- 

*  termine  the  value  of  commodities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of 

*  rent.     Dr   Smith  has  truly  stated,  that  in  the  remote  period 

*  which  preceded  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  establish- 

*  ment  of  a  right  of  property  in  land,  the  quantities  of  labour  re- 

*  quired  to  produce  commodities,  determined  their  exchangeable 
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<  value  Qt  worthy  as  compared  with  one  anotb^.  But  he  »]p- 
^  posed  that  after  capital  had  been  accumulated^  and  workmen 

<  were  employed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  land  had  been  ap-> 

<  propriated,  and  rent  beean  to  be  paid,  the  value  of  commodities 

*  nolonger  depended  wholly  on  the  labour  required  to  produce  them, 
'  and  bring  them  to  market ;  but  that  it  partly  depended  on  it, 
'  {md  partly,  also,  on  the  amount  of  profit,  wages,  and  rent ;  and 

<  that,  supposing  one  or  other  of  these  elements  to  remain  con- 

*  stant,  their  value  would  fluctuate  according  to  the  variations  in 

*  the  others,  rising  when  they  rose,  and  falling  when  they  fell/ 
^  Mr  M*Culloch  proceeds  to  refute  this  undoubtedly  fallacious 
position,  by  arguments  familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Ricardo  and  his  followers ;  and  to  show  that  the 
value  of  all  commodities  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  for  their  production.  But  he  has  not,  perhaps,  distinctly 
pointed  out  (although  in  other  parts  of  this  edition  he  has  re- 
turned more  fully  to  the  subject)  in  what  way  these  opinions 
followed  from  Dr  Smith's  original  positions  respecting  the  effect 
of  competition  among  capitalists.  .  He  thought  ^  that  profits  are 
^  lowered  through  the  competition  of  capitalists ;  that  when  capi- 
^  tal  increases,    the   undertakers    of  different  businesses   begin 

*  to  encroach  upon  one  another ;  and  that,  in  order  to  attain 

*  their  object,   they  offer  their  produce  at  a  lower  price,  and 

*  give  higher  wages  to  their  workmen.'  And  at  the  same  time 
that  he  ascribed  this  influence  to  competition  in  particular  em- 
ployments, he  evidently  did  not  always  advert  to  the  general 
truth,  that  the  competition  of  capitalists  in  all  employments  must 
necessarily  render  tne  rate  of  profits  in  any  species  of  productive 
industry  nearly  the  same.    =  ,  , 

It  was  this  last  error  which  influenced  his  views  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  commodities.  If  it  were  true,  as  he  supposed, 
that  capital  employed  in  one  species  of  industry  was  more  pro- 
ductive than  in  another — that  the  grower  of  corn,  for  example, 
realized,  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  a  higher  profit  than  the 
manufacturer — it  is  clear  that  com,  and  manufactured  articles, 
would  not  exchange  against  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  the 
quantities  of  labour  respectively  expended  in  the  production  of 
each.  Corn  would  bear,  relatively  to  labour,  a  higher  value 
than  manufactured  articles.  Arguing  on  the  same  assumption, 
he  was  perfectly  consistent  in  supposing  that  a  high  rate  of  pro* 
fits  was  injurious  to  the  wealth  of  a  community,  inasmuch  as  it 
necessarily  raised  the  price  of  commodities ;  in  defending  the 
usury  laws,  and  in  contending,  by  a  doubly  erroneous  process  of 
reasoning,  first,  that  the  profits  of  the  colonial  trade  were  perma- 
nently greater  than  those  of  the  home  trade ;  and  secondly,  that 
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because  the  profits  of  the  colonial  trade  were  higher,  therefore 
that  trade  was  not  to  be  encouraged.     And  it  is  impossible  not ' 
to  observe  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  work,  the  struggle  be- ' 
tween  his  inclination  to  liberal  principles  of  commerce,  and  the 
cogency  of  some  of  his  opinions  in  the  other  direction.     For  it 
was  certainly  difficult  to  maintain,  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  ' 
employment  of  capital  in  different  branches  of  industry  was  more 
or  less  advantageous  to  the  community ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  impolitic  and  unjust  that  government  should  interfere 
to  direct  its  employment. 

But  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  Mr  M^Culloch,  and  other  writers 
since  Ricardo,  have  done  sufficient  justice  to  what  there  is  of 
truth  in  Smith's  views  of  the  effect  of  competition  among 
capitalists  in  the  reduction  of  profit.  That  he  had  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  mode  in  which  that  competition  acted,  is  unde- 
niable; because  he  had  not  noticed  the  fact  pointed  out  before  him 
by  Dr  Anderson,  and  since  by  West  and  Malthus,  that  increase 
of  population  compels  society  to  have  recourse  to  soils  of  less 
fertility,  upon  which  industry  is  less  productive.  Supposing 
the  productiveness  of  industry  always  to  remain  the  same,  it 
is,  as  Ricardo  and  his  followers  truly  state,  inconceivable  that 
any  increase  of  capital  can  diminish  the  rate  of  profit  on  its  em- 
ployment, unless  through  a  rise  of  wages.  But  it  must  surely  be 
remembered,  that  although  the  inferior  fertility  of  the  newly-cul- 
tivated soil  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  profits ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  competition  among  the  capitalists 
which  drives  capital  to  seek  the  inferior  soil,  and  induces  its 
owner  to  be  content  with  a  lower  rate  of  profit.  When  population 
has  increased  so  far  as  to  demand  the  cultivation  of  fresh  soil,  from 
whence  is  the  capital  derived  which  is  to  be  employed  upon  it  ? 
From  the  accumulations  made  by  capitalists  at  the  old  rate  of 

{>rofit.  What,  then,  induces  the  capitalist  to  be  content  with  a 
ower  rate  of  profit  from  his  new  investment?  The  fact  that  he 
cannot  otherwise  employ  his  savings  at  all.  He  is  content  with 
a  lower  rate  of  profit  rather  than  consume  them  unproductively. 
It  is  competition  which  drives  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  fresh 
soil. 

It  may  be  answered,  no  doubt,  that  the  capitalist  could  not  be 
driven  to  employ  his  savings  in  this  manner  until  the  demand  for 
food  rose  so  nigh,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  population, 
that  the  amount  which  would  come  to  the  capitalist,  in  the  shape 
of  profit,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  fresh  soil,  should  equal 
in  value  the  amount  which  he  obtained  before.  In  this  case, 
although  the  rate  of  profit  would  fall,  (in  Mr  Ricardo's  sense 
of  the  word,)  the  value  of  the  capitalist's  share  would  remain  thfi 
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sapfte*  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  the  natural  course  of 
tilings,  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  along  with  the  conti^ 
nped  resort  to  poorer  soils,  the  rate  of  profit  does  continually  fall 
(under  ordinary  circumstances)  not  in  proportion  to  wages  only, 
but  in  actual  amount;  that  the  capitalist  does  actually  obtain 
less  and  less  value  by  the  employment  of  the  same  amount  of 
stpck.  This  is  the  meaning  of  all  economists  when  they  speak 
of  the  tendency  of  advancing  population  to  force  down  profits, 
until,  in  the  words  of  Ricardo,  wac^es  rise  so  high  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  of  necessaries,  and  so  little  consequently  remains  for 
the  profits  of  stock,  that  the  motive  for  accumulation  ceases. 

Competition  does  not  make  the  soil  ungrateful,  but  it  drives 
capital  to  that  ungrateful  soi}  which  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
reached.  It  does  not  diminish  the  productiveness  of  industry, 
but  it  forces  industry  to  employ  itself  in  a  less  productive  manner. 
If,  finding  no  more  eligible  investment  open,  a  person  employs 
bis  mpney  in  some  way  which  returns  a  less  profit  than  that  ob- 
tained by  his  neighbour  for  the  use  of  his,  the  other  is  correct 
in  attributing  that  inferiority  of  profit  to  the  inferior  productive- 
ness of  the  investment;  but  the  original  cause  which  reduces  the 
$rst  to  be  content  with  it,  is  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the 
4ifficulty  of  finding  a  use  for  it ;  in  other  words,  competition. 
When,  therefore,  Mr  M^Culloch  says,  in  his  supplemental  note 
on  the  *  Rate  of  Profit,' — *  Competition  cannot  affect  the  pro- 

*  ductiveness  pf  industry,  and  therefore  hc^  nothing  to,  do  with  the 

*  determination  of  the  common  and  average  rate  of  profit,'  he  is 
surely  employing  language,  which,  though  true  in  a  given  sense, 
is,  like  many  other  dicta  of  economists,  calculated  to  mislead, 
hiecause,  in  another  serise,  it  is  •altogether  fallacious. 

For  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  practical  opinions 
bave  been  deduced  from  the  language  of  Mr  Ric^fdo,  on  this 
subject,  which  seem  at  variance  bqth  with  experience  and  rea^ 
son.  It  has  been  contended  t|iat,  however  low  the  rate  of  profit 
^nd  abundant  the  mass  of  capital,  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  pf 
It  cannot  in  any  way  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  because  it  cannot  in- 
fsrea^e  the  productiveness  of  industry.  And  yet,  if  all  the  capital 
employed  on  the  worst  soils  in  cultivation  were  removed,  it  is  plain, 
pn  Mf  Jlicardp's  own  showing,  that  the  productiveness  of  indus- 

fry  would  be  increased.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  in  a  country 
ireely  importing  food,  additional  capital  may  be  thrown  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  for  the  foreign  market,  through  the 
force  of  CQinpetition,  while  the  foreign  market  does  not  extend 
propoftipnably.  Then,  if  the  supply  of  labour  should  increase  at 
tjie  ^BfXa^  rate,  althowgh  ^he  price  of  the  manufactured  artieleg 
1%  X\f  im^p^  n^arkc^t  will  fit}},  the  r%t§  of  prpfit  will  nqt.     p^i 
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if  the  capital  so  employed  should  increase  for  the  time  more  ra- 
pidly than  the  supply  of  labour,  both  the  amount  and  the  rate 
of  profit  will  fail.  ThU3  there  i$,  at  ^U  invents,,  a  theoretical  pftse 
in  which  con^petitioii  will  reduce  the  rate  of  profit.  Ricardo 
treats  it  a9  almost  an  impossible  on^.  Malthus  considers  it  v^ry 
probable.  On  the  wljole,  therefqrie,  how^v^r  dofipctive  Smith's 
view  of  thp  effect  of  competition  on  prgfit^  jn^y  be,  from  his  not 
having  adverted  to  the  modus  operandi,  we  doubt  whether  the 
language  of  later  writers  is  not  still  more  incorrect,  when  they 
treat  the  modus  operofidi  as  if  it  lyere  the  e$cient  cau^e  itself. 

But  we  have  not  space^  on  the  present  occ^ion,  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  these  complicated  questions.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  what  are  the  principal  notions  of  an  erroneous  character 
which  pervade  the  whole  of  the  grei^t  work  of  Dr  Smith,  against 
which  it  is  nece^ary  that  the  student  shpuld  be  guarded.  This 
IS  accomplished  in  Mr  ]\J'CuUoch'9  edition;  partly  by  foot-notes, 
referring  the  reader  throughout  to  passages  of  the  commentary  in 
which  tne  subject  is  fully  discussed ;  partly  by  a  series  of  sup- 
plemental essays,  which  form  by  far  the  wmt  valuable  part  of 
the  additions.  These  comprise,  in  f8X}t,  a  pretty  complete 
body  of  elementary  ecopomical  science,  in  a  form  which,  to 
us  at  least,  appears  more  attractive  and  not  less  useful  than  that 
of  a  systematic  treatise.  Sopoe  of  theiu  relate  to  the  fundaiBental 
subjects  of  labour,  value,  rent,  prpfit^,  and  so  forth ;  others  are 
of  a  miscellaneous  character — relating  tp  topics  suggested  by  the 
numerous  digressions  of  the  original  work.  Among  these  may 
be  especially  mentioned  the  very  interesting  dissertations  oA  the 
banking  system,  the  corn  l^ws,  and  on  the  government,  revenue, 
and  commerce  of  India.  These  are  subjects  on  which,  it  is 
our  belief,  few  men  or  none  have  so  much  contributed  to  for^si 
tke  delibm^ate  opinion^  of  the  pres/ent  tin^  fts  Mr  M^Culloch. 
Theorists  enough  have  epjpyed  jth^ir  day,  and  expended  their 
brief  influence  in  the  discussion  of  all  of  them*  His  peculiar 
merit  has  lain  I'ather  in  exposing  the  hoUowness  of  their  specu- 
lations, and  laying  the  foundation  of  ft  sound  but  moderate 
scepticism ;  which  i^  perhaps  the  safest  guide  for  conservators  as 
well  as  innovators.  Thpfe  who  are  fenailiar  with  bis  views  on 
these  questions^  will  pot  perhaps  find  much  of  novelty  in  tke 
inanner  in  whiqlf  they  ^e  here  treated ;  but  we  must  repeal^ 
that  the  pre^pt  mode  is  perhaps  the  h§^  he  could  have  chosen 
at  onpe  to  disseminate  ^d  majke  populi»r  his  own  opinions,  and 
to  direct  the  ^luidei^jt  in  majking  (ke  uiost  beneficial  use  of  the 
wprk  pf  the  great  founder  of  the  silence,  Md  estiaiaUng  bis  ^'~ 
coveries  at  their  proper  ?|^9* 
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Art,  V, — England  under  the  Reigns  qf  Edward  FL  and  Mary ; 
with  the  Contemporary  History  of  Europe :  iUustrated  in  a  series 
of  Original  Letters  never  hejbre  printed.  With  Historical  Intro- 
ductionsj  and  Biographical  and  Critical  Notes.  By  Patrick 
Frasbr  Tytler,  Esq,,  Author  of  the  *  History  of  Scotland.' 
2  vols.  8 vo.     London:  1839. 

MR  Tytlbr's  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  present  to  his 
readers  a  series  of  notices,  historical  or  biographical,  of 
various  important  events,  and  prominent  characters,  during  the 
reigns  of  Eidward  VI.  and  Mary;  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  illustrated  by  previously  unpublished  documents,  principally 
derived  from  the  State  Paper  Office.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a 
new  and  slightly  varied  attempt  to  do  what  has  never  yet  been 
accomplished, — to  popularize,  that  is,  historical  documents, 
and  render  a  collection  of  letters  three  centuries  old  a  book 
for  the  drawing-room  and  the  circulating  library.  All  such 
attempts  are  founded  upon  a  mistake,  and  aim  at  uniting  history 
and  materials  for  history,  things  in  themselves  not  only  distinct 
but  incompatible.  History  should  be  addressed  to  the  people ; 
it  is  worthless  if  not  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  and 
instruct ;  but  the  documentary  materials  out  of  which  it  is  woven, 
are  rarely  calculated  for  popular  reading.  Much  preliminary 
information  is  necessary  before  they  can  be  correctly  understood, — 
a  dissertation  is  required  to  explain  the  full  bearings  of  every 
document ;  and  when,  by  means  of  these  aids,  their  utility  and 
value  are  made  manifest,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  same  end 
might  have  been  arrived  at  in  a  simpler,  a  more  agreeable,  and, 
as  far  as  the  great  mass  of  readers  is  concerned,  in  a  more  effec- 
tual way,  by  an  original  narrative,  containing  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  documents — ^in  one  word,  by  a  Wstory. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  object  to  the  publication  of 
historical  documents.  Far  from  it.  They  are  the  tools  with 
which  the  historian  works :  tables  are  not  more  necessary  to  the 
ma.thematician,  maps  to  the  geographer,  collections  to  the  natu- 
ralist. Let  as  many  of  them  be  published  as  can  be  useful  to 
any  class  of  enquirers  ;  but  they  should  be  sent  forth  into  the 
world  with  all  the  simplicity  of  books  of  science ;  and  to  seek  to 
make  them  popular,  or  to  publish  only  such  of  them  as  can  b^ 
introduced  into  a  book  which  aims  at  popularity,  are  errors  of  the 
same  kind  as  it  would  be  to  set  forth  ti^bles  of  logarithms  illus- 
trated and  ornamented  with  a  similar  view. 

Mr  Tytler  has  further  aimed  at  maldn^  big  book  popular  by 
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modernizing  the  orthography  of  its  documents.  With  a  view  to 
his  object,  it  was  probably  right  to  do  so;  but  the  practice 
is  dangerous  and  objectionable.  It  destroys  identity,  takes  aw^ay 
one  evidence  as  to  the  education  and  character  of  the  writer ; 
fosters  ignorance  of  the  progressive  changes  in  the  orthography 
and  pronunciation  of  our  language ;  and  increases  the  liability  to 
errors  in  transcription  and  printing.* 

Having  stated  the  objections  to  which  Mr  Tytler's  publication 
is  liable,  with  a  freedom  which  we  are  quite  sure  he  will  not  dis- 
like, we  shall  point  out  what  are  the  principal  historical  questions 
to  which  his  new  documents  relate. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  our  attention  is  prin- 
cipally attracted  to  the  great  change  which  was  then  in  the  act 
of  being  eflfected  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  The  disputes  of  the  selfish  men  into  whose  hands 
the  government  was  thrown  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII. — the 
plottings  of  brother  against  brother,  and  friend  against  friend, — 
acquire  importance  only  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with 
that    great  struggle    which   the    principles    of  the    reformers 


*  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  cause  that  we  have  found  considerable  vari- 
ations between  Mr  Tytler's  printed  letters  and  the  originals,  whenever  we' 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them.  Thus,  vol.  i.  p.  75,  after  <  nn- 

<  derstood,'  add  ^Jrom  you  ;  *  ibid.  p.  239,  instead  of  <  for  the  King's  Ma- 

*  jesty,*  read  *  for  the  King's  Majesty's  and  the  realm's  more  safely  ;*  ibid- 
p.  231,  instead  of  *  lost  the  letter  out  of  his  packet,'  read  *  pocket ;'  p.  222, 
for  *  he  myndeth  no  hurt/  read  <  he  meaneth  no  hurt  ;*  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  for 
<and  of  my  doings,',  read  <and  declaration  of  my  doings;'  for  *  whereof 

*  the  witnesses,*  read  *  whereof  be  witnesses  ;*  for  *  two  of  my  suite,*  read 

*  two  of  my  servants  ;  *  p.  194«,  for  *  set  me  to  flee,*  read  *  determyn  to  flee ;' 
p.  195,  for  Uhem  who  I  served,*  read  <them  with  whom  I  served;'  for 

<  Justus  adjutoriu5  meu^  Dominu^,  qui  salvos  facit  rectos  core?  (corde),' 
read  *  Justum  adjutorium  meum  a  Domino,  qui  salvos  facit  rectos  cordey ' 
ibid.  p.  124,  for  *  all  Sunday,'  read  <  all  the  day  being  Sunday  ;*  for  *  fair 
'  as  nead  be  with  needle,'  read  <  fair  as  might  be  with  needle ;  *  p.  125, 
for  *  yet  they  came  to  [view],'  read  *yet  they  came  to  mass;*  p.  126, 
for  <  as  great  states  are  there  in  England,'  read  *  as  great  states  be  in 
^  England  ;*  after  <all  their  caps,'  insert  .<The  say  given,  they  depart;' 
for  <  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  my  mistress,*  read  <  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  my 
^  mistress'^  service  ; '  p.  127,  for  <  1  marvel  that  Tongres  hath  not  the 
^  like,*  read  <  I  marvel  that  Thames  hath  not  the  like ;'  p.  128,  for  <  corn 

<  every  where,'  read  <corn  enough  every  where;*  for  'labour  and  conti- 

<  usance  of  men,*  read  Mabour  and  continence  of  men;'  p.  131,  for 

*  the  bringing  thither  of  these  three  kings,'  read  <  the  coming  thither  of 

*  those  three  kings;'  p.  132,  for  <they  were  not  all  maids,  read  ^they 

*  say  they  were  not  all  maids;'  and  so  in  many  other  instances. 
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\fere  tben  wa^ng  against  deep-rooted  superstitions.  Id  tbd 
history  of  that  struggle,  few  things  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  vices  of  the  men  in  power  became  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  the  Refovnation.  Their  cupidity  stood 
in  that  place  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  been  occupied  by 
the  tyrannical  disposition  of  the  monarch.  He  promoted  the 
Reformation  to  secure  the  gratification  of  his  inclinations  ;  they 
to  acquire  a  share  in  the  plunder;  whilst,  in  both  instances, 
better  men  aided  in  the  work,  in  the  full  belief  that  light  would 
produce  light ;  and  that  truth  once  sent  forth,  though  it  might 
wander  abroad  for  many  days,  would  sooner  pr  later  return^ 
and  bear  the  olive-branch  along  with  her. 

The  cupidity  of  the  Protector  and  his  party  made  its  appear* 
ance  at  the  very  moment  of  their  accession  to  power.  The  will 
of  Henry  VIII.  contained  a  direction,  that  all  such  gifts  as  it 
should  appear  to  his  executors  that  he  had  promised,  ^  in  any 
^  manner  wise,'  should  be  perfected  after  his  death*  Acting  upon 
this  conscientious  direction,  the  scrupulous  executors  called  ber 
fore  them  three  witnesses,  who  deposed  to  certain  intentions  of 
the  King  to  confer  various  titles  and  grants  of  lands  upon  the 
principal  executors  themselvex^  upon  the  witnesses^  and  upon  some 
few  other  persons.  This  determined  them.  *  Both  out  of  con- 
*  science  to  the  King's  will,  and  for  their  own  honour,*  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fulfill  the  pious  intentions  of  their  late  master,  and  their 
duty  to  his  successor,  by  parcelling  out  the  royal  domains  amongst 
themselves.  The  following  letter,  which  Mr  Tytler  informs  us 
18  one  of  many  of  a  similar  kind,  written  about  the  same  time  by 
the  same  nobleman,  who  was  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, explains  the  nature  of  the  first  business  transacted  by  these 
conscientious  guardians.  It  is  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
to  Paget,  and  was  written  in  March  1547 : — 

<  Master  Secretary — Perchance  some  folkg  will  allege  conBiderations 
eoncerning  the  not  assignment  of  the  Lordship  of  Warwick,  saying  it  is 
a  stately  castle,  and  a  goodly  park,  and  a  great  royalty.  To  that  it  may 
be  answered — the  castle  of  itself  is  not  able  to  lodge  a  good  baron  with 
.  his  train ;  for  all  the  one  side  of  the  said  castle,  with  also  the  dongeon 
tower,  is  clearly  ruinated  and  down  to  the  ground ;  and  that  of  late  the 
King's  Majesty  that  dead  is,  hath  sold  all  the  chief  and  principal  manors 
that  belonged  unto  the  said  earldom  and  castle ;  so  that  at  this  present 
there  is  no  lands  belonging  unto  it,  but  the  rents  of  certain  houses  in  the 
town,  ami  certain  meadows,  with  tbe  park  of  Wegenock.  Of  the  which 
castle,  with  the  park,  and  also  of  the  town,  I  am  constable,  high  steward, 
and  master  of  tbe  game,  with  also  the  herbaj^e  of  the  park,  during  my 
liff ;  and  hecante  of  the  name  I  am  the  more  desiipus  to  have  the  thing; 
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and  also  I  come  of  one  pf  the  daughters  and  h^irs  of  the  right  and  not 
defiled  line. 

<  I  will  rebate  part  of  my  fees  in  my  portion,  to  have  the  same  castle, 
meadows,  and  park ;  wherein  I  pray  you  to  show  me  your  friendship,  to 
move  the  rest  of  my  lords  to  this  effect ;  and  further  to  be  friendly  to 
Mr  Denny,  according  to  bis  desire,  for  the  site  and  remains  of  Waltham, 
with  certain  other  farms  adjoining  unto,  Jeston  ;  wherein,  as  for  the  site 
of  Waltham,  I  suppose  it  shall  grow  to  a  commonwealth  to  the  country 
thereabouts  to  let  him  have  it. 

*  And  in  case  that  they  will  not  condescend  to  me  for  the  lordship  of 
Warwick,  as  is  aforesaid,  I  pray  you  then  let  me  have  Tunbrjdge  and 
Penshurst,  that  was  the  Buckingham's  lands  in  Kent,  as  parcel  of  my 
porjtion,  with  also  Hawlden,  that  was  my  own  ;  and  whether  I  have  the 
one  or  the  other,  let  Canonbury  be  our  portion. 

<  The  Master  of  the  Horse  would  gladly,  as  1  do  perceive  by  him,  have 
the  Lordship  in  Sussex  that  was  the  Lord  Laware's,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, were  better  bestowed  upon  him,  or  some  such  as  would  keep  it  up, 
and  serve  the  king  in  the  country  in  maintaining  of  household,  than  to 
let  it  fall  to  ruin  as  it  doth,  with  divers  other  like  houses ;  being  a  great 
pity,  and  loss  it  will  be  at  length  to  the  king  and  regime.' — Tytler,  i. 
28. 

But  Warwick,  Tunbridge,  Penshurst,  Lord  Delaware's  lord- 
ship in  Sussex,  and  all  the  other  disposable  properties,  were  not 
enough — the  Crown  was  not  rich  enough — to  satisfy  these  disin- 
terested men.  Henry,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  wit-r 
nesses,  had  in  view,  when  making  these  *  promises,'  the  princely 
estates  of  the  Howards,  but  that  source  had  failed ;  bis  prodi- 
gality, *  like  sandy  ground,'  had  '  suddenly  sucked  up  the  large 
•  shower  of  Abbey  lands.'  Of  all  the  former  confiscations  no- 
thing was  available  but  the  precedent ;  and  that  was  determined 
to  be  applied  to  the  lands  of  those  superstitious  endowments 
termed  Chantries,  The  lands  of  chantries  attached  to  the  dis- 
solved monasteries  were  given  to  the  Crown  by  Henry  VIIL's 
last  Parliament,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  recent  wars  with 
France  and  Scotland.  Now  the  incomes  of  all  the  remaining 
chantries,  the  number  of  whicl>  was  very  great — for  there  was 
not  a  parish-church  of  any  note  throughout  England  that  h^d 
not  som^  of  them  attached  to  it,  and  many  had  four,  five,  or 
more — St  Paul's  had  forty-seven — were  poured  into  the  1  rea»- 
sury ;  and  to  swell  the  amount  still  higher,  guilds,  hospitals, 
free  chapels  and  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  were  added  to  the  parliamentary  grant. 
The  act  was  put  forth  with  the  professed  design  of  converting 
the  confiscated  property  to  the  erection  of  grammar-schools,  the 
augmentation  of  the  universities,  and  the  better  provision  of  the 
poor.     In  their  own  private  consultations  the  council  treated  it 
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simplv  ag  a  means  of  increasing  the  royal  revenue;*  and  no  sooner 
was  the  act  passed,  than  grammar-schools,  universities,  the  poor, 
and  the  royal  revenue  were  all  forgotten,  and  the  proceeds  par- 
celled out  amongst  the  council  and  their  adherents.  ^  The  King 
^  bore  the  blame,'  exclaimed  an  indignant  preacher,  in  1550,  ^  the 
^  poor  felt  the  lack,  and  all  the  world  saw  that  the  act  made  for 

*  maintenance  of  learning  and  relief  of  the  poor,  had  served  some 

*  men  as  a  fit  instrument  to  rob  learning  and  spoil  the  poor/ 

But  even  chantry  lands,  although  pleasant  morsels,  especially 
when  lying  contiguous  to  other  properties  already  obtained, 
were  of  themselves  quite  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  royal  executors.  The  following  characteristical  con- 
versation between  the  boisterous  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  the  Lord 
Admiral,  and  one.  of  his  retainers,  gives  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  any  opportu- 
nity of  proceeding  more  vigorously  towards  the  satisfaction  of 
^  the  promises'  of  their  deceased  master^ 

*  He  (the  Lord  Admiral)  was  in  a  great  heat,  and,  amongst  many  other 
things,  said,  "  By  God's  precious  soul !  my  lord  my  brother  (the  Protec- 
tor Somerset)  is  wondroas  hot  in  helping,  every  man  to  his  right  saving 
me.  He  maketh  a  great  matter  to  let  me  have  the  Queen's  jewels,  which 
you  see  hy  the  whole  opinion  of  all  the  lawyers  ought  to  belong  unto 
ine ;  and  all  under  pretence  that  he  would  not  the  King  should  lose  so 
much — as  who  (should  ?)  say  it  were  a  loss  to  the  King  to  let  me  have 
mine  own  ?  But  he  maketh  nothing  of  the  loss  that  the  King's  Majesty 
hath  by  him  in  his  Court  of  First-fruits  and  Tenths,  where  his  revenue 
is  abated,  as  1  have  heard  say,  almost  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year." 

*  I  told  him,  that  I  thought  it  was  not  so  much;  for  the  whole  land  that 
had  been  surrendered  since  the  King's  death  was  by  all  men's  guesses  far 
under  that  sum. 

*  "  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  they  are  at  this  point  now  that  there  can 
neither  hishoprick,  deanery,  nor  prebend  fall  void,  but  one  or  other  of 
them  will  have  9^ fleece  of  it." 

*  Indeed  I  did  in  this  point  both  grant  his  saying  to  be  true,  and  ag« 
gravate  the  matter  to  confirm  his  opinion,  with  naming  the  Deanery  of 
Wells,  the  Bishoprick  of  Lincoln,  and  others,  which  I  told  him  had  been 
iore  plucked  at, 

* "  It  maketh  no  matter,"  said  he,  "  it  will  come  in  again  when  the  King 
cometh  to  his  years,  as  he  beginneth  to  grow  lustily.  By  God*s  pre- 
cious soul  I"  said  he,  "I  would  not  be  in  some  of  their  coats  for  five 
marks  when  he  shall  hear  of  these  matters.  For  mine  own  partr  I  will 
not  have  a  penny  after  that  rate,  nor  they  shall  not  all  be  able  to  charge 
me  with  the  value  of  a  farthing." — Ti/tle7%  I  p.  170. 


♦  Harl.  MS.  6195,  fo.6. 
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A  few  years  afterwards,  Sir  William  Petre  writes  to  his  co- 
secretary  Cecil,  the  future  Burghley,  upon  a  desirable  vacancy 
taking  place  at  the  Savoy,  as  follows : — 

^  I  doubt  not  but  there  be,  as  you  write,  good,  or  rather  great  plenty 

of  anglers  for  it At  the  beginning,  the  Apostles  left  their 

"fishing  of  fishes,  and^became  fishers  of  men  \  and  now  we,  which  talk 
much  of  Christ  and  his  holy  word,  have,  I  fear  me,  used  a  much  con- 
trary way,  for  we  leave  fishing  for  men,  and  fish  again  in  the  tempestuous 
seas  of  this  world  for  gain  and  wicked  mammon/ — Ibid.  i.  p.  427. 

Mr  Tytler  gives  a  curious  explanation  of  the  secret  arrange- 
ment for  remodelling  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Crown — that  Durham  would  be  better  and  more 
godly  furnished  than  it  ever  was,  and  that  the  royal  revenue  would 
be  greatly  benefited— if  the  castle,  and  the  other  houses  which 
the  bishop  had,  with  £2000  a-year  of  the  best  lands  within 
the  north  parts  of  the  realm,  were  transferred  to  the  Crown. 
The  scheme  was  approved  and  carried  into  execution ;  but  no 
sooner  were  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  vested  in  the 
Crown,  than  they  were  granted  out  again  to  the  disinterested 
proposer  of  the  arrangement  by  which  they  had  been  acquired. 

The  first  leader  of  these  worthy  guardians — who,  it  will  be 
seen,  watched  over  the  state  like  unclean  birds  over  a  field  of 
slaughter,  fixing  an  eager  gaze  upon  every  thing  that  fell — was 
the  Protector,  Edward  Seymour  Duke  of  Somerset,  a  weak, 
vain,  pompous  man,  ruled  by  an  ambitious  wife.  Mr  Tytler 
gives  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  character  than  most  of  our 
recent  historians.  His  arguments  are  ingenious  and  interesting, 
but  we  cannot  coincide  in  his  conclusions.  It  is  told  of  some 
one,  we  forget  whom,  that,  after  listening  to  a  dexterous  special 
pleading  in  behalf  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  he  drily  asked  the  advo- 
cate— *  Can  you  prove  that  she  did  not  marry  Bothwell  ? '  We 
say  to    the  defenders  of  the    Protector    Somerset — *  Can  you 

*  make  it  appear  that  he  did  not  sign  his  brother's  death-war- 

*  rant?'     Mr  Tytler  says  his  sigjnature  was  *  a  miserable  neces- 

*  sity,  arising  out  of  his  oflSce  as  Protector.' — Alas  I  if  Milton  is  an 
authority,  Somerset  is  neither  the  first  nor  ihe  greatest  poten- 
tate on  whose  behalf  *  necessity — the  tyrant's  plea,' — has  been 
alleged  as  a  defence. 

Somerset's  elevation  to  the  Protectorate  raised  him  above 
himself.  Although  bound,  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him 
at  his  appointment,  to  consult  with  his  co-executors,  and  abstain 
from  acting  upon  his  own  authority,  he  soon  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  dictator;  gave  way  to  ^  great  cholerick  fashions;' 
insolently  rebuked  persons  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion ; 
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procured  a  ttamp  of  the  King^s  signature^  which  be  Hfflzed  to 
whaterer  documeiits  he  pleaded ;  *  and  kept  the  Kuig  in  stich  close 
ward,  that  he  was  never  for  ^  half  a  quartet  of  an  hour'  alone» 
(i.  1  i  i ;)  and  was  driven  to  communicate  with  his  nearest  relations 
by  stealth,  writing  to  them  *  small  lines  of  recommendation' 
upon  *  ibinute,  torn,  and*  shabby  scraps  of  paper/  {ibid,  1 12.)  Of 
his  imperious  behaviour  to  those  about  him,  and  to  his  fellow- 
councillors,  there  exists  undeniable  evidence  in  an  extraordinary 
letter  addressed  to  him. by  Sir  William  Paget,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  t  After  reminding  him  of  his  pettish  conduct  in 
council,  and  his  snapping  at  those  who  contraried  any  thing 
he  had  conceived,  so  that  no  man  dared  speak  to  him ;  and 
stating  how  heavily  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  rebuked  that 
afternoon  had  complained  of  his  treatment,  seeming  almost 
out   of  his   wits,   he   tells  him — ^   A    King  which  shall   give 

*  men  occasion  of  discourage  to  say  their  opinions  frankly,  recei- 

*  veth  thereby  great  hut*t  and  peril  to  his  realm.     But  a  subject 

*  in  great  authority,  as  your  Grace  is,  using  such  fashion,  is  like 
^  to  fall  into  great  danger  and  peril  of  his  own  person,  beside  that 

*  to  the  commonweal ;  which,  for  the  very  love  I  bear  your 

*  Orace^  I  beseech  you,  and  for  God's  sake,  consider  and  weigh 

*  well.     And  also,  when  the  whole  council  shall  move  you,  or 
.  *  give  you  advice  in  a  matter,  like  as  they  did  of  late,  for  send- 

*  ing  of  men  to  BuUoygn,  to  follow  the  same,   and  to  relent 

*  sometimes  from  your  opinion*     Your  surety  shall  be  the  more 

*  and  your  burden  the  less.' 

We  have  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  although  not  so  explicit, 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  almost  the  only  thoroughly 
honest  man  of  the  time,  published  in  the  present  work.  His 
feelings  of  gratitude  compelled  him  to  adhere  to  the  Protector 
throughout  his  troubles ;   but  he  was  fully  alive  to  his  faults. 

*  For  my  part,'  he  writes,   *  I  am  in  a  most  miserable  case.     I 

*  cannot  leave  the  King's  Majesty,  and  him  who  was  my  master, 
<  of  whom  1  have  had  all ;  and  I  cannot  deny  but  I  have  mis- 

*  liked  also  some  things  that  you  and  the  rest  of  my  lords  there 

*  did  mislike,  as  ye  know,  no  man  better,  yourself.* — Vol.  i. 
229. 

His  impatience  of  advice,  and  uncontrolled  irritability  of  tem- 
per, were  united  with  an  evident  hankering  after  popularity, 
scarcely  less  likely  to  make  him  obnoxious  to  his  equals ;  and, 
when  coupled  with  his  treatment  of  the  King,  calculated  to  gfive 


♦  Kettjpe's  Lofeeley  Papers,  p.  8.     Tytler,  i.  159. 
t  Strype's  Memorials,  ti.4l7.     Edit.  1818. 
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rise  to  suspicioDs  of  the  puritjr  of  his  intentions.  His  M'iiety  to 
be  regarded  as  *  the  Good  Duke,'  was  manifested  in  manyways^ 
He  had  no  ear  for  the  advice  of  thoSe  who  Stood  bat  one  Step 
lower  in  the  state  than  himself;  but  to  the  pettple  h^  tvas  a  rety 
*  king  of  smiles/  and  every  complaint  of  a  pbor  man  was  wel- 
come. He  set  up  a  Court  of  Requests  in  his  oWn  house,  to  ad^ 
minister  or  procure  justice  for  mean  suitors ;  interfered  by  extra- 
ordinary means  in  the  course  of  justice,  (i.  120;)  calling  per- 
sons even  of  the  highest  rank  to  account,  in  an  unusual  and 
extrajudicial  manner,  (i.  75 ;)  and  even  when  cases  were  l*emitted 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  sending  with  them  a  letter  of  explana- 
tion and  recommendation^  which  procured  him  the  credit  of 
whatever  benefit  resulted  to  the  suitol';  SOj  in  the  great  ques- 
tion of  inclosures,  misled  by  his  love  of  popularity,  he  weakly 
argued  with  men  who  broke  the  peace  and  defied  the  law,  .  He 
gave  them  good  words,  and  made  them  promises — and  what  was 
the  result?  They  were  unconvinced  by  his  arguments,  and  un- 
satisfied by  his  promises,  whilst  his  weakness  oi  conduct  led  them 
to  over-estimate  their  strength  ;  other  questions  were  mixed  up 
.with  the  original  causes  of  complaint ;  all  the  dissatisfied  united, 
and  it  was  not  without  incalculable  loss  of  property,  and  much 
bloodshed,  that  two  dangerous  insurrections  were  suppressed. 

The  first  person  who  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Protector 
was  his  brother  the  Admiral,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley ;  the 
same  gentleman  of  whose  emphatic  style  of  conversation  we  have 
given  a  Specimen.  Their  quarrel  originated  in  a  dispute  between 
their  Wives  upon  a  point  of  precedence;  and  the  breach  was 
widened  by  the  detention  of  some  jewels  claimed  by  the  Admiral's 
wife.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  meditated  the  removal  of  his 
brother  from  the  Protectorate,  and  his  own  succession  to  that 
authority.  With  that  view,  he  courted  the  young  King  with 
secret  gifts  of  money ;  instilled  into  his  mind  dissatisfaction  with 
Somefset's  treatment ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Catharine, 
wa4  anxious  to  strengthen  his  interest  by  a  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  His  intrigues  were  of  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter, and  might  have  led  to  treason ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
ministration, of  which  his  brother  was  the  overbearing  leader^ 
in  procuring  him  to  be  attainted  in  his  absence,  and  unheard, 
has  made  him  an  object  of  general  pity.  Slender  proofs  of  actual 
treason,  conjoined  to  the  Protector's  popularity^  would  have  been 
suflficient  to  secure  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  but,  by  taking  what  was 
thought  a  nearer  and  safer  way  to  his  death,  his  accusers  havd 
sent  the  proofs  down  to  us,  with  this  blot  upon  them — that  they 
were  not  thought  sufficient  to  secure  a  conviction  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  law. 
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Sereral  ^f  tlie  examinations  of  witnesses  against  Inm  have 
been  puUtslied  in  Haynes's  State  Papers ;  and  Mr  Tytler  has 
bioagnt  to  ligbt  some  others.  The  following  is  not  only  the 
most  important,  but,  as  Mr  Tytler  remarks,  is  *  interesting  from 
the  [almost]  dramatic  form  into  which  it  is  thrown/  It  is  enti- 
tled *  Certmn  Communications  betwixt  the  Lord  Privy-Seal 
'  [Lord  Russell]  and  the  Lord  Admiral.' 

<  Riding  one  day  together  with  my  Lord  Admiral,  as  we  followed  my 
Lord  Protector  towards  the  Parliament  House,  I  said  unto  him,  **  My 
Lord  Admiral,  there  are  certain  rumours  bruited  of  you,  which  I  am  verj 
sorry  to  hear." 

<  My  Lord  Admiral  demanded  what  the  same  should  be. 

<  I  showed  him  I  was  infcMrmed  he  made  means^  to  many  either  with 
my  Lady  Mary,  or  else  with  my  Lady  Elizabeth.  And  touching  that,  I 
said,  <<  My  Lord,  if  ye  go  about  any  such  thing,  ye  seek  the  means  to 
undo  yourself  and  all  those  that  shall  come  of  you."^ 

*  He  asked  me  who  informed  me  thereof,  desiring  earnestly  to  know 
the  authors  of  that  tale  tome. 

<  I  showed  him  "  I  heard  it  of  diners  of  your  near  friends,  and  such  as 
bear  you  as  much  good-will,  and  wish  you  as  well  to  do  as  I  do  myself. 

<  At  that  time  he  seemed  to  deny  that  there  was  any  such  thing  at- 
tempted of  his  part,  and  that  he  never  thought  to  make  any  enterprise 
therein. 

<  I  answered,  <<  My  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;*'  and,  giving 
him  exhortation  not  to  attempt  the  matter,  we  finished  our  communication 
in  that  behalf  for  that  present. 

<  Riding  in  like  sort  together,  within  two  or  three  days  following, 
from  my  Lord  Protector's  house  unto  the  Parliament  House,  my  Lord 
Admiral  said  unto  me,  "  Father  Russell,  you  are  very  suspicious  of  me ; 
I  pray  you  tell  me  who  showed  you  of  the  marriage  that  I  should  at- 
tempt, whereof  ye  brake  with  me  the  other  day  ?" 

*  I  answered,  he  should  not  know  the  authors  of  the  tale  ;  but  that  I  un- 
derstood it  by  such  as  bare  him  right  good-will,  and  said  therewithal!,  "My 
Lord,  I  shall  earnestly  advise  you  to  make  no  suit  for  marriage  that  way.** 

<  He  replied,  saying,  "  It  is  convenient  for  them  to  marry  ;  and  better 
it  were  that  they  were  married  within  the  realm  than  in  any  foreign  place, 
and  without  the  realm.  And  why  might  not  I,  or  another,  made  by  the 
King  their  father,  marry  one  of  them  ?" 

*  I  answered,  "  My  Lord,  if  either  you,  or  any  other  within  this  realm, 
shall  match  himself  in  marriage,  either  with  my  Lady  Mary  or  with  my 
Lady  Elizabeth,  undoubtedly,  whatsoever  he  be,  shall  procure  unto  him- 
self the  occasion  of  his  utter  undoing ;  and  you  especially  above  all 
others,  being  of  so  near  alliance  to  the  King's  M^'esty." 

*  And  he  being  desirous  to  know  the  cause,  I  alleged  this  reason— 
*<  You  know,  my  Lord,  that  although  the  King's  Majesty's  fether  was  a 
prince  of  much  wisdom  and  knowledge,  yet  was  he  very  suspicious,  and 
much  given  to  suspect.  His  grandfather,  also,  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
was  a  very  noble  and  a  wise  prince,  yet  was  he  also  very  Buspictous. 
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Wherefore  it  may  be  possible,  yea,  and  it  is  not  tmlikely,  but  that  the 
King's  Majesty,  following  therein  the  nature  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, may  be  also  suspicious.  Which,  if  it  shall  so  prove,  this  may 
follow,  that  in  case  you,  being  of  alliance  to  his  Highness,  shall  also  marry 
with  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  by  succession,  his  Highness  may  per- 
haps take  occasion  thereof  to  have  you  hereafter  in  great  suspect,  and  as 
often  as  he  shall  see  you,  to  think  that  you  gape  and  wish  for  his  death  ; 
which  thought,  if  it  be  once  rooted  in  his  head,  much  displeasure  may 
ensue  unto  you  thereupon/'  I  added  also,  *<  And  I  pray  you,  my  Lord, 
what  shall  you  have  with  any  of  them  ?" 

<  He  answered,  that  he  who  married  one  of  them  should  have  three 
thousand  a-year. 

<  I  answered,  *'  My  Lord,  it  is  not  so ;  for  ye  may  be  well  assured 
that  he  shall  have  no  mure  than  only  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
plate,  and  goods,  and  no  land."  And  therewithal  I  asked  him,  <<  what 
that  should  be  to  maintain  his  charges  and  estate,  matching  himself 
th^re  r 

<  He  answered,  <*  They  must  have  the  three  thousand  pounds  a-year 
also,** 

<  I  answered,  "  By  G — d  !  but  they  may  not." 

*  He  answered,  "  By  G — d !  none  of  you  all  dare  say  nay  to  it." 

*  I  answered,  <*  By  G — d  !  for  my  part  I  will  say  nay  to  it ;  for  it  is 
clean  against  the  King's  will.*' 

'  Riding  together  another  time,  in  like  sort,  toward  the  Parliament 
House,  my  Lord  Admiral  said  unto  me,  "  What  will  you  say,  my 
Lord  Privy-Seal,  if  I  go  above  you  shortly  ?*'  I  answered,  "  I  would 
be  very  glad  of  his  preferment ;  and,  concerning  going  above  me,  I  did 
not  care,  so  that  he  took  nothing  from  me."  Which  my  Lord  AdmiraFs 
saying,  and  my  answer,  I  declarer!  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  immediately 
the  same  morning. — J.  Russell.* — Vol.  i.  142-146. 

The  Protector  was  freed  from  apprehension  of  the  machina- 
tions of  his  brother,  only  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  Dudley  Earl  of 
Warwick — a  more  wily  and  dangerous  antagonist.  That  crafty 
man  has  been  accused  of  urging  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Admi- 
ral, as  a  step  towards  the  ruin  of  the  Protector.  The  fact  may 
have  been  so,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it ;  and  the  catalogue  of  his 
crimes  is  long  enough  without  being  eked  out  by  an  imaginary, 
or  at  any  event  a  doubtful,  offence.  The  Protector's  unnatural 
share  in  that  act  of  judicial  murder  must  have  lowered  his  popu- 
larity ;  and  probably  Warwick's  advancement  received  aid  from 
that  circumstance,  and  still  more  from  the  contrast  between  the 
Protector's  want  of  vigour  and  his  rivaPs  promptitude  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Cade's  rebellion.  Warwick  returned  from  Norfolk 
about  the  middle  of  September ;  and  his  determination  to  de- 
pose the  Protector  was  formed  immediately,  and  executed  with 
equal  secresy  and  effect.  Wrapped  up  in  a  fancied  security, 
founded  upon  a  popularity  which  bad  waned,  iCnot  vainshed,  and 

VOL,  LXX.  NO.  CXLII.  2  Q 
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'depending  upon  that  tower  of  strehgth — the  possession  of  the 
Person  of  the  King — Somerset  was  t^Jcen  completely  by  surprise, 
when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  all  the  influential  members  of 
ihe  council,  except  Cranmer,  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  se- 
ceding from  their  accustomed  place  of  assembly,  and  meetipg 
apart  at  Warwick's  house.  The  Protector,  who  was  with  the 
King  at  Hampton- Court,  instantly  took  alarm;  and,  contrary  to 
the  advicfe  of  the  few  friends  who  were  about  hiib^  etodearouned 
to  crush  the  rising  schism  by  force.  The  Lieutehant  of  th6 
TbWer  being  amongst  the  dissentients,  Somerset's  first  step  was  to 
secure  that  important  fortress,  (i.  249  ;)  he  then  issued  a  procla- 
mation for  a  general  muster  at  Hampton- Court,  to  defend  the 
King  and  the  Protector,  (i.  205  j)  he  wrote  also  to  the  city  of 
JLonaon,  and  all  the  principal  towns,  and  the  most  influential 
individuals,  requesting  immediate  a3sistance.  These  prompt 
sneasunes  urged  forward  the  Lords.  They  professed  that  their 
intention  was  simply  to  prepare  a  remonstrance  to  the  Protector 
upon  the  state  of  affairs  ;  but,  denotinced  as  public  enemies,  they 
determined  to  defehd  themselves,  and  their  first  step  was  to  *se- 
cui-e  the  city  bf  London.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  were  sum- 
moned to  Lord  Warwick's  house,  and  the  Chancellor  declared 
to  them  their  causes  of  complaint  against  the  Protector.  Ward- 
motes, ^nd  a  common-hall  were  held  immediately ;  the  latter  wias 
attended  by  the  Lords ;  the  citizens*  hearts  were  won,  and  they 
remained  unshaken ;  notwithstanding  Somerset's  attempts  to 
rouse  them  by  proclamations  and  handbills,  two  of  which  are 
printed  by  Mr  Tytler,  (i.  208,  210.)  The  Protector  now  with- 
drew the  King  by  night  to  Windsor  Castle ;  both  parties  mus- 
tered their  friends,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  impending ;  when,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  country  was  saved  by  the  nrmness  and 
^ooa  sense  of  two  English  gentlemen,  whose  conduct  can  scarcely 
be  too  mucli  applauded. 

,  A  considerable  army  had  been  raised  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  west;  and  a  large  body  of  that  army,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Russell — the  Father  Russell  of  our  last 
extract — and  Sir  William  Herbert,  was  marching  up  towards 
London  through  the  western  counties.  Upon  these  gentlemen 
the  fate  of  the  Protector  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  depended, 
and  each  party  sought  to  interest  them  in  its  behdf.  The  Pro- 
tector's letters,  addressed  to  them,  both  in  the  King's  name  and 
inhis  own,  urged  them  to  advance  instantly  for  the  defence  of 
the  person  of  their  sovereign.  His  importunity  increased  with 
his  necessities;  and  ultimately  his  ^on,  Lord  Edward  Somerset, 
was  dispatched  with  further  and  more  urgent  entreaties.  He 
found  Lord  Russell  and  his  coadjutor  at  Wilton ;  and  instantly, 
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ih  obi^dience  to  the  royal  sumhions,  they  advanced,  with  the  ]Pro^ 
tector's  son  ahd  a  stnall  body  of  gentlemen,  as  far  as  Andoveiv 
As  they  proceeded,  they  found  the  country  *  in  a  roar^;'  the  sum^ 
mouses  directed  to  the  gentry,  and  the  bills  thrown  abroad  amotigst 
the  Commons,  having  excited  universal  confusion  5  but  \%  Was 
not  until  a  letter  reached  them  from  the  Lords^  that  they  bedtttii^ 
fully  aware  of  tte  actual  position  of  affaiirs*  RuBseU's  previous 
official  acqliaititanee  with  the  character  of  Somersi^t,  then  threw 
light  upon  the  whole  proceedings ;  their  eyes  Were  opened,  and, 
instead  of  yieldiilg  farther  obedience  to  the  Prnteetor  s  mandate, 
they  sent  back  his  son  with  the  following  admirable  letter  i*  — 

*  Pleaseth  your  Grace — We  have  received  your  letters,  not  without 
our  great  lamentation  and  sorrow  to  perceive  the  civil  dissension  which 
has  happened  between  your  Grace  and  the  nobility*  A  gireater  plague 
could  not  be  sent  unto  this  realm  from  God,  being  the  next  way  to  hiake 
us,  of  conquerors,  slaves,  and  to  induce  upon  us  an  universal  calanaityand 
thraldom,  wbich  we  pray  God  so  to  hold  his  holy  hand  over  us,  as  we 
taay  never  see  it. 

'  And  for  answer,  this  is  to  signify,  that  so  long  as  We  thought  that 
the  nobility  presently  assembled  had  conspired  against  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty's person,  so  long  we  came  forward,  with  such  company  as  wfe  hdve, 
for  the  surety  of  his  Highness,  as  appertaineth.  And  now,  having  this 
day  received  advertisement  from  the  Lords,  whereby  it  is  given  us  t© 
understand  that  tto  hurt  noi"  displeasure  is  meant  towards  the  King^s  Ma- 
jesty, and  that  it  doth  plainly  appear  unto  us  that  they  are  his  Highnesses 
most  true  and  loving  subjects,  meaning  no  otherwise  thah  ^s  to  theilr 
duties  of  allegiance  may  appertain  \  so  as,  in  itoncllisibA,  it  doth  alst) 
appear  unto  us,  that  this  great  extremity  proeeedeth  bhly  upon  j9Wt>&^ 
catises  between  your  Grace  and  them,  we  have  therefore  thought  ihoSi 
convenient,  in  the  heat  of  this  broil,  to  lev^  as  great  a  power  as  we  tuayi 
hs  well  for  the  surety  of  the  King's  Majesty's  persoii^  as  Also  for  the  pre* 
Nervation  of  the  state  of  the  realm,  which,  whilst  this  contention  ^ndti^ 
reth,  by  factions  between  your  Grace  and  them,  may  be  in  much  peril 
and  danger. 

<  We  a^e  out  of  doUbt  the  devil  hath  nbt  so  enchanted  nor  abused  theii?' 
wits,  as  they  would  consent  to  any  thing  prejudicial  and  hurtful  to  the 
King's  most  noble  person,  up6h  whose  surety  and  preserv'ation,  bA  th^y 
well  know,  the  state  of  the  realm  doth  only  depend  ;  and  having  tUUsi- 
deration  of  their  honours'  discretions^  and  thei^  edntinual  truth  unto  the 
Crown,  we  believe  the  same  so  assuredly  as  no  other  air^ihent  niay  iitt^ 
suade  us  for  the  contraryk  And  for  oui*  own  parts,  we  trust  yx>VLt  GrTacd 
doubteih  not  but  that  as  we  have,  and  will  and  must  have,  a  spebial  re^ 
gard  and  consideration  of  our  duties  of  allegiance  unto  the  King's  M«« 


»  The  substance  of  this  letter  was  given  by  Vox  in  his  *  Martyrology^' 
and  was  tmnsferred  from  thence  into  Hollinshed ;  but  we  believe  it  Mk 
never  been  published  at  full  length  before. 
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jestf  y  so  shall  we  not  be  negligent  to  do  oar  parts,  like  faithfal  subjects, 
£3rthe  surety  of  his  Highness  accordingly.  Beseeching  your  Grace  that 
his  Majesty  in  anywise  be  put  in  no  fear,  and  that  your  Grace  would 
so  conform  yourself  as  these  private  causes  redound  not  to  an  universal 
displeasure  of  the  whole  realm. 

*  Would  God  all  means  were  used  rather  than  any  blood  be  shed ; 
which,  if  [it]  be  once  attempted,  and  the  case  brought  to  that  misery 
that  the  hands  of  the  nobility  be  once  polluted  each  with  other's  blood, 
the  quarrel  once  begun  will  never  hare  end  till  the  realm  be  descended 
to  that  woeful  calamity  that  all  our  posterity  shall  lament  the  chance. 
Your  Grace's  proclamations  and  billets  sent  abroad  for  the  raising  of  the 
Commons,  we  mislike  very  much.  The  wicked  and  evil-disposed  per- 
sons shall  stir  as  well  as  the  faithful  subjects  ;  and  we,  and  these  other 
gentlemen  who  have  served,  and  others  of  worship  in  these  countries 
where  the  same  have  been  published,  do  incur  by  these  means  much 
infamy,  slander,  and  discredit. 

<  Thus  we  end.  Beseeching  Almighty  God  the  matter  be  so  used  as  no 
efiusion  of  blood  may  follow,  and  therewithal  a  surety  of  the  King's 
Majesty  and  of  the  state  of  the  realm. — From  Andover,  the  8th  of 
October  1549.  Your  Grace's  loving  friends,  *  John  Russell,*  <  Wm. 
<  Hbbbebt.'— Vol.  i.  2 1 7,  2 1 9. 

This  letter  determined  the  contest.  Deserted  by  the  city,  and 
irefiised  support  by  the  leaders  of  the  army,  there  was  no  resource 
for  the  Protector  but  submission.  His  friends  procured  a  pro- 
mise of  his  life ;  and,  that  point  being  settled,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  pleasure  of  those  over  whom  he  had  so 
lately  tyrannized.  After  a  short  confinement,  the  imposition  of 
a  fine,  and  upon  a  formal  submission,  he  was  restored  to  a  place 
at  the  council  board.  Mr  Tytler  thinks  he  discovers  traces  of 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  towards  their  late  superior;  but, 
upon  reconsideration,  he  will  find  that  he  has  overrated  them. 
He  has  evidently  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Protector, 

and  quite  the  reverse  towards  the  faction  of  Warwick ; that 

faction  comprehending  all  the  privy  counsellors  except  Cranmer, 
Paget,  and  Smith,  whose  official  positions  sufficiently  account 
for  their  not  having  given  active  support  to  their  brethren  of  the 
pouncil. 

The  removal  of  Somerset  left  the  road  to  honour  and  power 
open  for  Warwick,  and  he  advanced  along  it  rapidly.  He  en- 
deavoured, indeed,  to  maintain  a  show  of  friendliness  towards  the 
late  Protector ;  he  even  procured  an  alliance  of  their  families  by 
marriage,  but 

Never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 


Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep.' 
Nor  was  the  conduct  of  Somerset  calculated  to  close  the  breach. 
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He  still  foolishly  attempted  to  overrule  the  council,  as  if  he 
aspired  to  regain  his  office  of  Protector,  (ii.  22.)  A  new  colli- 
sion with  Warwick,  now  become  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
the  result ;  and  a  few  months  brought  the  tragedy  to  its  close,  in 
the  conviction  of  Somerset  of  a  felonious  conspiracy  to  procure 
his  rival  to  be  imprisoned,  with  a  view  to  his  removal  from  the 
government,  Mr  Ty  tier  has  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  the 
consideration  of  Somerset's  conviction,  which  he  strongly  repro- 
bates ;  holding  ^  that  he  fell  an  almost  innocent  victim  to  the  craft 
*  and  ambition  of  Northumberland  and  his  faction,'  (ii.  73.) 
That  the  Duke  was  not  guilty  of  deeds  ^  worthy  of  death  *  may 
be  easily  admitted.  His  execution  was  an  act  in  its  character 
singularly  upon  a  par  with  his  own  condemnation  of  his  brother. 
Both  were  men  dangerous  from  their  position  in  society,  both 
anxious  for  advancement,  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  attained,  and  actually  engaged  in  practices  of  a  dan- 
gerous character.  Both  aimed  at  effecting  changes  in  the  admi- 
nistration by  violent  means,  and  both  fell  into  the  pits  they  were 
digging  for  others.  They  were  unlike  in  two  respects :  Somerset 
was  heard  in  his  defence  ;  his  brother  was  condemned  unheard : 
Somerset  was  a  weak,  unstable  man,  inflated  with  vast  notions 
of  his  own  importance,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others ;  the 
Admiral  was  bold  and  peremptory,  and  ready  either  to  devise  or 
act  mischief  without  a  prompter. 

Somerset's  legal  guilt  depends  upon  two  points :  first.  The  suf- 
ficiency of  the  evidence ;  secondly.  Whether  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure others  to  assemble,  with  intent  to  take  and  imprison  one  of 
the  Privy-Council,  constituted  a  felony.  Now,  if  the  evidence 
is  to  be  believed — and  Mr  Tytler  leaves  it  unscathed  in  its  most 
important  features — there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  first  point ; 
and  upon  the  second,  notwithstanding  some  technical  objections 
of  Coke,  lately  revived  by  Sir  James  Macintosh  with  more 
courtesy  than  they  deserved,  we  cannot  think  there  is  much 
question.  The  10th  section  of  the  3d  and  4th  Edward  IV., 
(not  the  2d  and  3d,  as  erroneously  printed  by  Sir  James  Macin- 
tosh  England  J  ii.  265,)  exactly  provides  for  the  case.     That 

Act  made  it  treason  for  twelve  persons  to  assemble  with  intent 
to  take  and  imprison  a  privy-councillor ;  and  felony  in  any  one  to 
stir  up  others  to  assemble  with  intent  to  do  so.  The  Duke  was 
acquitted  of  the  treason  ;  there  being  no  proof  that  he  and  others 
actually  did  assemble  for  the  purpose  alluded  to — and  found 
guilty  of  the  felony ;  there  being  proof  that  he  had  moved  others 
to  join  with  him  in  assembling  for  that  purpose.  The  two  crimes 
are  obviously  distinct ;  and  an  acquittal  of  the  first  was  not,  as^ 
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Sir  ^ames  Maciittosh  seems  to  have  supposed,  a  denial  of  the 
intention  to  take  and  innprison,  but  simply  of  the  fact  of  assem- 
t}ling  to  do  SQ,  But  then,  again,  remarks  Sir  James,  Mt  is  a 
^  pon4ition  of  the  felony  that  the  unlawful  assemblies  shall  con- 

*  tinue  their  n^eetiqgs  after  they  have  been  legally  commanded 

*  to  disperse*   In  this  case  np  such  command  or  disobedience  wa$ 

*  pretended/  {England^  ii,  265,)  Certainly  not,  because  this 
Yf^^  not  a  case  of  actual  assembly,  but  merely  of  conspiring  to 
assemble.  This  e:ccpllent  historian  has  here  been  misled  into 
confounding  th0  fislgny  created  by  the  seconc)  seption,  which  relates 
to  persons  ac^iually  assembled  for  certain  particular  purposes  with 
that  created  by  thp  tenth  section,  which  relates  to  persons  stirring 
up  others  to  assembly.  It  was  upon  the  latter  section  th^t  the 
t)uke  w^s  found  guilty. 

Mr  Ty  tier's  comments  principally  affect  the  bistoricAl  question 
q{  wh?it  were  Somerset's  real  intentions  ;  and  he  seemp  to  provp 
that  thd  design  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
T^hich  \i^as  popularly  attributed  to  Somerset,  had  no  existence. 
Th?tt  W^s  not,  however,  part  of  his  legfil  accusation,  (State 
Trials,  if  5 IS ;)  and  the  establishment  of  his  innocence  upon  that 
point,  {(Ithough  very  important  in  the  consideration  of  his  ph^rac- 
tpr  as  a  man,  dops  not  prove  the  injustice  or  illegality  of  his 
dpath.  Th^  following,  whi^h  is  the  most  inaportant  of  Mr  Tytkr's 
new  documents  upon  this  subject,  discloses  as  fnuch  of  the  aptual 
dpsign  as  could  be  drawn  from  one  of  theprjnpipals — a  very  unwill- 
ing witneiw*  Jt  is  entitled,'  '  Confession  pf  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
•deU/ 

*  At  such  time  as  the  Dqke  of  Northumberland  and  the  I^ord  Mar- 
qmis  of  Northampton  were  appointed  by  the  King's  Majesty's  commaBd- 
9i9nt  IP  hear  the  confession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundell  in  the  Tower*  of 
whp|H,  when  be  was  brought  befqrp  them,  and  demanded  what  he  had  to 
s^y,  they  declared  also,  how,  upon  bis  own  suit  and  requpst,  they  were 
^ent  nntp  hin^  for  th^t  purppse.  Who,  ^fter  some  protestations,  with 
mi^ph  difficulty,  as  a  man  loath  to  say  any  thing  that  might  touch  him- 
^elfj,  finally  confessed  these  words  hereafter  following,  or  the  like,  to  the 
very  same  effect. 

<  "  My  lords,  J  cannot  deny  that  I  have  had  talk  and  comniunication 
with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  he  with  me,  touching  both  your  apprehen- 
sions ;  and,  to  be  plain,  we  determined  to  have  apprehended  yon,  but,  by 
the  passion  of  God  I"  quoth  he,  "  for  no  harm  to  your  bodies/'  And  when 
Ibpy  asked  him  how  he  would  have  apprehended  them,  he  said,  M  In  the 
Council/*  And  when  he  was  demanded  how  oft  the  Duke  and  he  had 
^et  togethp?  fibput  these  matters,  he  said,  «  But  pnce." 

*  M^  ^er  thpy  had  showed  him,  (whifih  was  known  by  thp  Puke  s 
ff^n  pp^§99iox^,)  ^at  thp  Dukp  ax^  he  met  sundry  times  together  for  that 
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purpose,  a^  well  at  Sion  as  at  Som^rsetrplace  in  ^^^ondon  \  with  that  h« 
sighed,  liftiqg  up  his  haods  from  the  board  and  said,  "  They  knew  all." 

*  And  being  demanded  whether  he  did,  at  any  time,  send  any  message 
to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  by  Stanhope,  the  effect  whereof  was,  that  she 
and  the  Duke  should  beware  whom  they  trusted ;  for  he  had  been  of  late 
at  Barnard's  Castle  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  did  perceive  by  his 
talk  that  he  had  some  intelligence  of  these  matters ;  but,  if  they  would 
keep  their  own  counsel,  he,  for  his  part,  would  never  confess  any  thing 
to  die  for  it  ?  he  seemed  to  be  much  troubled  with  this  demand,  and 
with  great  oaths  began  to  swear  that  he  never  sent  no  such  messs^e  to 
the  Duchess  by  no  living  creature.  And  being  i^nswered,  it  might  be 
that  he  sent  the  message  to  the  Duke,  he  swar^  faintly,  *<  By  the  passion 
of  God,  no  r'  But  being  farther  charged  by  thp  said  Duke  and  Marquis 
with  the  matter,  he,  perceiving  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  it, 
finally  confessed  that  he  did  warn  the  Duke  of  the  premises  by  Stanhope, 
but  not  the  Duchess. 

*  And  afterwards,  when  Hampton,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Council, 
was  sent  unto  him  to  write  all  the  whole  matter,  he  would  in  a  manner 
have  gone  from  all  again,  and,  in  especial,  from  the  last,  saying,  he  did 
not  will  Stanhope  to  warn  the  Duke,  but  only  told  it  to  Stanhope. 
Whereupon  the  said  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Marquis  were 
eftsoons  sent  to  him  again,  in  the  company  of  the  Lord  Privy^Seal  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  at  which  time  he  did,  l^y  circumstances,  confess 
the  whole  premises,  saving  the  sending  of  Stanhope  to  the  Duke ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  said  that  he  declared  it  to  Stanhope,  to  the  intent  he 
should  warn  the  Duke  of  it ;  but  in  no  wise  he  would  confess  again  that 
he  sent  him.' — *  Northumberland,'  *  J.  Bedford/  <  Wm.  North- 
«  AMPTON,'  *  Pembroke/ — Vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

The  period  between  the  death  of  Somerset  and  that  of  the 
vQuthful  sovereign  was,  in  fact,  the  reign  of  Nortbqmberlan4« 
He  assumed  a  sort  of  regal  state ;  apqpir^d  immense  wealth  by 
grants  of  the  crown  lands;   travelled  about  with   v^  train   too 
great  to  be  accommodated  in  any  friend's  bouse,  (ii.  Ill ;)  and 
ruled  that  same  council  whom  he  had  taught  to  revplt  against 
the  assumption  of  superiority  by  Somerset,  in  such  maqner  that 
his  tyranny  over  them  passed  into  a  proverb,  (ii.  845.)     Hi3 
violence  of  disposition  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  two  &cts, 
amongst  many,  in  these  volumes ;  one,  his  conduct  towards  the 
ChietJustice,  who  refused  to  prepare  Edward  VI.'s  settlement  of 
the  Crpwn — '  He  burst  into  the  council-room,  pale  and  treinbHng 
with  anger,  and,  amongst  other  outrageous  talk,  called  the  Chiei- 
Justice  *  traitor,'  and  swore  that  he  would  fight  in  his  shirt  with 
any  man  in  that  quarrel,'  (ii.  167) — the  other,  Cecil's  emphatical 
expression  in  his  submission  to  Queen  Mary — *  J  did  refuae  to  sub- 
*  scribe  the  boo^*  when  none  of  the  Councjl  did  refuse ;  in  wh/at 
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*  peril  I  refer  it  to  be  considered  by  them  who  knew  the  Duke/  * 
(ii,  192.)  This  period  was  principally  occupied  in  the  concep- 
tion and  gradual  development  of  the  plot  for  diverting  the  succes- 
sion in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Mr  Tytler  details  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  produces  some  new  documents  which  illustrate 
the  characters  of  the  principal  actors;  but  without  throwing  much 
new  light  upon  the  facts.  His  comments  are  occasionally  rather 
hasty  ;  and  those  upon  the  conduct  of  Cecil  are  mor^  than  need- 
fully severe.  We  doubt  whether  the  documents  yet  published 
tell  the  whole  truth  respecting  that  distinguished  man.  If  they 
do,  the  future  Lord  Burghley,  although  apparently  conscious 
that  to  do  an  act  of  gross  injustice  was  not  the  way  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Protestantism,  showed  no  heroism  in  defence  of 
his  principles.  Still  the  hard  words  which  Mr  Tytler  has  ap- 
plied to  his  conduct  are  overstrained,  (ii.  206.)  The  details  will 
not  bear  abridgement. 

The  documents  during  the  reign  of  Mary  are  full  of  interesting 
anecdotes.  The  best  of  them  are  extracts  from  the  despatches  of 
Simon  Kenard,  the  Emperor's  ambassador  in  England  in  1553 
and  1554  ;  a  transcript  of  which,  procured  by  the  late  Record- 
Commission,  during  their  searches  on  the  Continent  for  papers 
relating  to  English  history,  is  now  lodged  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  Renard  was  a  man  of  a  bitter  spirit,  a  good  hater  of 
heretics,  and  his  statements  ought  not  therefore  to  be  indiscri- 
minately relied  upon ;  but  a  few  extracts  from  Mr  Tytler's 
translations  will  exhibit  the  nature,  and  prove  the  value  of  his 
despatches  better  than  any  description.  The  following  is  his 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Elizabeth  in  London,  when  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  cognisant  of  Wyatt's  rebellion  : — 

«  The  Lady  Elizabeth  arrived  here  yesterday,  clad  completely  in  white, 
surrounded  by  a  great  assemblage  of  the  servants  of  the  Queen,  besides 
her  own  people.  She  caused  her  litter  to  be  uncovered,  that  she  might 
show  herself  to  the  people.  Her  countenance  was  pale;  her  look  proud, 
lofty,  and  superbly  disdainful ;  an  expression  which  she  assumed  to  dis- 
guise the  mortification  she  felt.  Mary  declined  seeing  her,  and  caused 
her  to  be  accommodated  in  a  quarter  of  her  palace  from  which  neither  she 
nor  her  servants  could  go  out  without  passing  through  the  guards.  Of 
her  suite,  only  two  gentlemen,  six  ladies,  and  four  servants,  are  permitted 
to  wait  on  her ;  the  rest  of  her  train  being  lodged  in  the  city  of  London. 


*  This  word  stands  in  the  original  *  knew,'  and  not  *  know,'  as  printed 
by  Mr  Tytler.  The  difference  of  ten^e  is  important,  as  it  proves  that 
the  paper  was  not  written  until  after  the  death  of  Northumberland. 
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*  The  Queen  is  advised  to  send  her  to  the  Tower,  since  she  isr  occtifeefl 
by  Wyatt,  named  in  the  letters  of  the  French  ambassador,  suspected'by- 
her  oVv^n  councillors,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  enterprise  was  undertaken''  t 
in  her  favour..  And  assuredly,  sire,  if  now  that  the  occasion  offers,  they  ^ 
do  not  punish  her  and  Courtenay,  the  Queen  ,will  never  be  seoure/^^^^* 
Vol.  ii.  310,  311.  .: 

Renard  was  present  at  the  ratification  by  Mary  of  her  mar-  [ 
riage-contract  with  Philip.  ^ 

*  On  the  following  Tuesday,  at  three  o'clock,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  the  Admiral  came  to  bring  us  to  the  Queen  and  her  Council ;  here,  ' 
in  a  chamber  where  was  the  blessed  host,  the  ratifications  of  her  Majesty ' 
and  his  Highness  were  delivered,  and  the  oaths  taken  by  both  the  one 
party  and  the  other ;  but  before  this  the  Queen  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  this  marriage  was  not  in  her  the  result  of 
any  carnal  affection  ;  that  it  did  not  originate  in  ambition,  or  any  nootive 
except  the  good  of  her  kingdom  and  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  her 
subjects ;  that,  in  truth,  her  single  intention  in  all  she  did,  was  to  prove 
faithful  to  the  marriage  and  oath  which  she  had  already  made  to  the 
crown  ;  expressing  this  with  so  much  grace,  that  those  who  stood  round 

were  in  tears After  this  her  Majesty,  as  she  had  already 

done,  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  requested  us  to  join  our  prayers  with 
hers,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  give  her  his  grace  to  fullill  the  treaty 
to  which  she  had  sworn,  and  that  He  would  make  the  marriage  fortu- 
nate. Upon  which  the  Count  Egmont  presented  to  her  the  ring  which 
your  Majesty  has  sent,  and  which  she  showed  to  all  the  company  ;  and, 
assuredly,  sire,  the  jewel  is  a  precious  one,  and  well  worth  looking  at. 
After  this  we  took  our  leave,  first  enquiring  whether  her  Majesty  had 
any  commands  for  his  Highness ;  to  whom  she  begged  to  send  her  most 
affectionate  regards,  begging  us  to  assure  him  that,  for  her  part,  as  long 
as  she  lived,  she  would,  by  all  dutiful  obedience,  endeavour  to  vie  with 
him  in  mutual  love  and  good  offices.  She  added,  that,  as  his  Highness 
had  not  yet  written  to  her,  she  deferred  writing  to  him  till  he  began 
the  (Jorrespondence.' — Vol.  ii.  326-328. 

The  following  contains  some  new  particulars  relating  to 
Elizabeth's  committal  to  the  Tower,  and  the  composition  of  the 
indignant  letter  of  remonstrance  which  she  addressed  to  Mary 
upon  that  occasion.  The  letter  itself  is  printed  in  Sir  Henry 
Ellis's  Second  Series  of  *  Original  Letters.'  (ii.  254.) 

'  It  was  only  because  no  one  could  be  found  upon  whom  to  impose 
the  task  of  guarding  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  that  they  resolved  she  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  on  Saturday  last,  by  the  Thames,  and  not  through 


*  These  despatches  have  hitherto  been  known  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  Griffet's  Eclaircissemens  sur  VHistoire  de  Maricy  Reine  d^An^le^ 
terre»  He  made  use  of  a  transcript  in  the  Public  Library  at  Besan9on. 
The  originals  are  at  Brussels. 
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the  streets.  Tbis,  howeyer,  did  not  take  place  pn  that  i^y^  aQ4  ^^^ 
v^sQp  was,  that,  at  the  hour  when  the  tide  seryed,  she  besought  ^n  in- 
terview with  the  Queen,  affirming  that  this  [her  being  sent  to  the 
Tower]  was  i^ot  done  with  her  knowledge,  but  solely  by  the  apger  pf 
the  Chancellor.  If  she  w^s  depied  to  see  the  Queen,  she  wished  to  be 
permitted  to  write  a  letter  to  her  ;  this  was  allowed,  and  when  she  was 
writing,  the  hour  of  the  tide,  which  alone  would  have  served  for  her 
passage  below  the  bridge,  elapsed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till 
yesterday. 

<  The  Queen  was  much  incensed  with  her  Council  for  this,  and  told 
them  plainly  that  they  were  not  travelling  in  the  right  path ;  tAcU 
ihey  dared  not  have  done  such  a  thing  in  her  father  s  lifetime^  and  she 
wished  he  were  alive  again,  were  it  but  for  a  month  I ' — Vol.  ii.  342-3. 

Mary  appears  to  have  been  well  satisfied  with  her  reception  by 
her  first  Parliament,  or  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  she  was 
80.     The  following  is  dated  6th  May  1554  : — 

<  Tins  morning  the  Queen  sent  me  word  by  Basset  that  the  Parlia- 
ment  finished  yesterday,  much  to  the  contentm^rtt  of  the  Estates,  the 
reputation  of  her  Msyesty,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  that  the  ancient 
penalties  against  heretics  were  assented  to  by  f^ll  the  Pe^rs ;  that  it  was 
reported  publicly  and  expressly  ;  that  they  considered  heresy  as  having 
been  extirpated  as  well  as  punished — the  same  Basset  addipg,  on  his 
own  part,  that  never  did  Parliament  end  with  a  better  gr^ce ;  that  when 
the  Queen  made  her  speech,  she  was  interrupted  five  or  six  times  by 
pries  of  <'  God  save  the  Queen  I"  and  that  the  most  part  wept  at  the  elo- 
i^uence  and  goodness  of  her  Highness ;  that  she  has  eyery  hope  that 
God  will  restore  matters  to  tranquillity;  that  the  Peers  especially 
have  spoken  with  her,  and  promised  all  obedience  ;  and  that  I  ought  to 
dismiss  all  fear  and  suspicion  firom  my  mind.  •  •  •  •  P^et  (the  Queen 
added  in  her  message)  had  repented  of  having  behaved  hiipself  so  ill  in 
her  service  ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  ever  rely  on  him,  or 
iresume  her  good  opinion  of  his  constancy.' — Vol.  ii.  388-390* 

The  last  sentence  relates  to  the  disputes  in  the  Council, 
whipb'were  far  from  appeased  by  Paget^s  submission ;  for  three 
weeks  afterwards  the  Ambassador  writes  thus : — 

*  The  parties  which  divide  the  Council  are  so  many,  and  their  dis- 
putes so  public,  they  are  so  banded  the  one  against  the  other,  that  they 
forget  the  service  of  the  Queen  to  thipk  of  their  priviU;e  passions  and 
quarrels.  Nothing  is  done  bu$  what  the  Queen  expressly  orders :  Pa* 
get,  with  the  heretics,  i?  leagued  i^gainst  the  Chancellor  and  tfie  Catho- 
lics ;  jthe  Queen  has  inforo^ation  tb^  he  and  his  party  ^e  arining  them- 
selves ;  and,  if  they  could  be  beforehand,  that  they  would  make  the 
Chancellor  prisoner,  who,  with  the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty,  is  also 
JM^ipiqg  with  his  adherents.  Gardiner,  n^eanwhi}e,  coun^els  the  Queen 
lo  li^ye  ikk  /city  wi^ti  all  speied,  and  to  clap  thje  Earl  of  An;n44  ^ 
JPft^ftt  itt  tiie  Tower,  as  they  hji^v^  privft^  Jnfprija^tio^  th^  he  (th^ 
Earl)  is  fortifying  a  castle  of  his  near  the  ^l^-siiofep    Th$J  h9§^i  ,w9' 
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that  he  is  raising  horse  without  the  leave  of  the  Queen  ;  and  that  from 
daj  to  day  soldiers,  by  four  and  five  at  a  time,  come  into  London,  whilst 
Paget  does  all  he  can  to  estrange  several  noblemen  from  theic  affection 
to  the  Queen. 

<  I  learn,  moreover,  t^iat  strange  WQCds  are  uttered  about  the  coming 
of  the  Alp^ld^>  ^^^  ^e  h^ve  information  by  our  spies  that  a  great  revolt 
is  bre>ring ;  so  that,  sire,  it  is  impossible  that  tbese  parties  can  be  ap- 
peased without  great  trouble;  and,  if  such  is  tbe  case,  it  is  better  that  we 
should  have  it  before  the  coming  of  his  Highness  than  after. 

*  The  inconstancy  of  the  people  here  is  incredible,  and  equally  so  their 
power  of  inspiring  confidence  when  tbey  wish  to  deceive  you.  Ic  is  the 
subject  of  religion,  debated  in  the  last  Parliament!  which  is  the  cause  of 
these  troubles ;  apd  th^  Queen  i^  re4uced  to  such  a  st^te  of  perplexity, 
that  she  knows  not  what  adviQe  to  adopt,  understanding  well  tji^t  ^U  is 
done  in  favour  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  They  have  removed  Courtenay 
from  the  Tower,  and  taken  him  to  a  castle  in  the  nqrth.  Your  Majesty 
may  well  believe  in  what  danger  the  Queen  is,  so  long  as  both  are  aliv0 ; 
and  when  Paget,  in  whom  she  has  so  much  confided,  has  so  far  forgot 
himself,  and  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme,  that,  to  revenge  himself  of 
tbe  Chancellor,  he  professes  himself  a  heretic,  and  neglects  the  service 
ef  her  Highness.— Vol.  ii.  398-40 J. 

Our  extracts  have  sufficiently  exemplified  the  historical  value 
of  the  documents  in  Mr  Ty  tier's  work,  and  proved  its  importance 
as  a  collection  of  materials  for  English  history.  All  enquirers  re- 
specting the  two  reigns  to  which  it  relates,  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult it ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  fiind  that  he  is  encouraged  to 
continue  his  researches,  at  any  rate  through  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  They  are  fruitful  in  unpublished  materials, 
which  his  industry  and  intelligence  could  not  fail  to  turn  to  good 
account.  ^ 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Eloge  Historique  de  James  Watt.  Par  M.  Arago, 
L^  d  la  Stance  Pvblique  de  tAcadtmie  des  Sciences  du  8  Z)6- 
ceinhre  1834.     Anntiaire  pour  V An  1839. 

2. — Life  of  James  Watt.  By  M.  Arago,  Perpetual  Secre^ 
tary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  8vo.  Third  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh :  1839. 

3. — Historical  Eloge  of  James  Watt.  By  M.  Arago,  Per  \ 
petual  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Translated  from 
the  French^  tvith  additional  Notes  and  an  Appendix^  by  James 
Patrick  Muirhead,  Esq.  A.M.,  of  Baliol  College^  Oxford^ 
Advocate.     8vo.     London :  1839. 

"ITTere  we  to  inscribe  on  two  separate  tablets  the  distin- 
^  guished  names  which  adorn  the  history  of  our  intellectual 
and  social  progress,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  national  controversy 
who  should  take  the  precedence  on  the  one ;  but  there  would  be 
no  hesitation  in  determining  who  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  other.  England,  and  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany, 
might  contend  about  their  Newtons,  their  Laplaces,  their  Des- 
cartes', their  Galileos,  and  their  Keplers ;  but  Europe  and 
America  would  simultaneously  pronounce  the  name  of  Watt  as 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  benefactors,  whose  inventive  genius 
has  administered  to  the  luxuries  and  wants  of  mankind. 

Nor  was  this  enviable  pre-eminence  the  result  of  any  brilliant 
conception,  or  of  any  felicitous  creation  of  the  mind,  to  which 
the  name  of  invention  or  discovery  could  be  distinctively  applied. 
Mr  Watt  was  the  improver,  not  the  inventor  of  the  Steam-Engine. 
He  found  the  crazy  machines  of  Savery  and  Newcomen  labouring 
and  creaking  at  our  mine-heads,  and  occupying  the  same  rank  as 
prime  movers  with  the  wind-mill  and  the  water-wheel ;  and  by  a 
successio7i  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  deduced  from  the  most 
profound  chemical  knowledge,  and  applied  by  the  most  exquisite 
mechanical  skill,  he  brought  the  steam-engine  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  to  stamp  it  the  most  precious  gift  which  man 
ever  bequeathed  to  his  race. 

Whether  this  wonder  of  mechanism  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  model,  with  the  feeble  power  of  an  infant's  arm,  or  as 
a  gigantic  machine,  wielding  the  strength  of  a  whole  squadron 
of  norse,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  the  harmony  of  its  movements, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  its  details,  never  fail  to  command  our  admi- 
ration. But  the  sentiment  thus  excited  is  not  very  different 
from  that  with  which  we  view  a  piece  of  exquisite  clockwork, 
or  a  machine  of  great  power ;  whether  it  is  driven  by  wind,  or 
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water,  or  animal  exertion.  It  is  only  when  we  see  the  steam- 
engine  in  its  applications^  and  recognise  its  capacity  of  adaptation 
to  all  the  mechanical  artSy  that  we  can  form  a  just  idea  of  its 
value,  and  rightly  appreciate  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  should 
inspire. 

In  employing  wind  and  water  as  the  first  movers  of  machinery, 
they  are  available  only  in  particular  localities,  where  the  wind 
blows  or  the  water  falls ;  and  in  serene  weather,  or  in  dry  seasons, 
the  powers  on  which  we  rely  altogether  fail  us.  The  steam- 
engine,  on  the  contrary,  serves  us  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
We  can  erect  it  on  the  arid  heath,  on  the  loftiest  ridge,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  mine,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  most  crowded 
city;  and  when  it  has  performed  its  functions  in  any  of  these 
localities,  we  can  send  it  elsewhere  on  another  errand. 

But  while  the  steam-engine  thus  surpasses  all  other  prime 
movers  as  a  stationary  power^  it  rises  infinitely  above  them  all  as 
an  organ  of  locomotive  force.  On  a  level  surface,  or  even  a 
gentle  acclivity,  it  outstrips  the  antelope  in  its  speed,  and  it 
propels,  with  almost  equal  velocity,  a  hundred  loaded  waggons^ 
or  carries  along  with  it  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  a  regiment. 

But  it  is  on  the  boundless  ocean — 

*  Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Deep-heaving  * 

that  its  triumph  is  most  complete ;  and,  were  we  to  replace  the 

fods  of  antiquity  by  modern  sages,  James  Watt  would  be  our 
Jeptune,  the  column  of  vapour  his  trident,  and  the  steam-ship 
his  throne  and  his  footstool.  And  yet  the  sceptre  thus  wielded 
over  the  deep  is  but  a  bucketful  of  its  own  waters,  whose  elastic 
breath  defies  tide  and  tempest, — thus  contracting  the  aqueous  di- 
mensions of  the  globe,  wafting  to  the  remotest  shores  the  truths 
of  reason  and  inspiration,  and  hastening  that  era  of  peace  when 
the  philosopher  and  the  savage  shall  be  united  in  the  same  bro- 
therhood of  faith  and  charity. 

The  history  of  inventions  which  have  produced  results  like 
these,  and  of  the  individuals  to  whom  society  owes  them,  must 
ever  excite  a  deep  interest  throughout  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. To  gratify  a  curiosity  so  laudable,  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  history  of  the  steam-engine ;  and  the  records  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  have  been  ransacked  for  the  earliest 
traces  either  of  a  toy  or  of  a  machine  in  which  the  impulse  or  the 
elastic  pressure  of  steam  had  been  employed.  Facts  the  most 
frivolous  and  insignificant  have  thus  been  treasured  by  national 
partiality  as  the  basis  of  serious  claims  to  the  invention  of  the 
Steam-engine  1  Hero  of  Alexandria,  for  example,  produced  a 
rotatory  motion  by  the  reaction  of  steam  issuing  from  an  aperture. 
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About  A.  Di  99T)  Oerbert  souhd^d  the  ^i^lds  %l  tte  drgrlbd  at 
Rheims  bj^  a  current  of  steam  in  placift  Of  alt.  t*i^eViou^  to  1629, 
Branca^  an  Italian  architect,  drove  II  whed  by  dii^ecting  a 
current  of  steam  upon  its  vanes  \  and  before  1653^  >Jmk  ^jTHmon^ 
a  brazen  figure,  performing  the  part  of  an  seolipile,  was  Used  to 
Wow  the  fire  (and  no  doiibt  also  to  constant  the  isntoke)  witk  a 
current  of  steam  from  his  ihoUth  !  The  elastic  force  of  steam, 
too,  was  hot  unknown  to  the  ahciehts,  who  attributed  earth- 
quakes to  the  sudden  conversion  of  \\ratei"  iiitb  vapour.  In  1605, 
Florenee  Rivault^  preeeptor  to  Louis  XI 1 1.,  disco veired  that  a 
bombshell^  enclosing  water,  exploded  wheii  brought  to  a  high 
temperature;  and  in  16 15^   Solomon  De  Caui^,  who,  though 

fenerally  resident  in  Etigland,  seems  to  have  beett  a  rtativ^  of 
)ieppe,  carried  the  idea  suggested  by  thisi  experiment  Still  ferthei*, 
by  proposing  to  insert  a  tube  in  the  bombshell,  and  to  raise 
the  water  enclosed  in  thfe  tube  by  the  pressure  of  its  oWn  steam. 
The  Marquis  of  Woircester  proposed  a  machine  sikhilar  to  that  of 
De  Cans ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  or  De  QiUB 
ever  constructed  the  apparatus  which  they  contrl\red. 

In  these  rude  experiments  and  speculations  we  may  havts  i^e- 
cognised  the  ovarium,  but  we  have  neithetr  Seen  the  egg  nor 
the  germ  of  the  steaih-enginei  Towards  the  cloie  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  its  embryo  fornk  ttiay  be  detected  in 
the  albuminous  mass;  and  henceforth  the  organs  of  life  and 
motion  are  gradually  developedi  Denis  Papin^  a  Frehchtnan 
by  birth,  but  an  Englishmaii  by  a  better  tie^  proposed,  §o  early 
as  1690,  to  raise  a  piston,  Jitted  into  te  t!jflimkr,  by  the  eh^t^c  force 
of  steam,  and  then  to  condense  the  steam  by  withdrawing  the 
fire  with  which  it  had  been  geberated^  in  ohler  that  the  pressutie 
of  the  atmosphere  might  force  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  That  this  proposai  involves  the  general  idea  6f  a 
modern  steam-engine^  both  in  its  form  and  principle  of  aetion, 
cannot  be  doubted;  but  notwithstanding  this  adhilssttHi,  and 
with  every  anxiety  to  throw  off  the  incubu*  of  national  pre- 
possessions, we  cannot  award  to  the  French  physleiah  the  nigh 
merit  which  M.  Arago  has  so  skilfully  claimed  for  hini.  When 
we  first  hear  of  the  Upright  cylinder — its  nicely  fitted  piston — 
the  introduction  of  the  steam  beneath  it — the  subsequeht  rfSfe 
of  the  piston — the  condensation  of  the  steam^  and  the  con»- 
sequent  descent  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder — we  are  teisled 
by  a  succession  of  words  and  ideas  before  we  have  forined  a 
just  estimate  of  their  Ae^to^'co/ meaning.  But  when  we  recollect 
that  Otto  Guericke  had>  previous  to  1672,  used  an  upright  tiy- 
iinder  with  a  packed  piston  and  piston  rod  ;  and  that  he  actually 
raised  heavy  weights  with  this  apparatus,  by  means  of  the.  p'res^ 
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itlrfc  6f  thfe  dthiosphek-^  rendfered  ^ffeictivfe  by  the  extraction  of 
the  iait  beneath  the  pistoii,  ^e  cannot  avoid  the  boheliision^  that 
the  apparatus  of  Papin  is  the  apparatus  of  Otttt  Giiferickid  \  iii 
i^hicn  he  substituted  the  ehstid  force  of  st^imj  and  its  tsubse- 
quent  cohdensatioh,  in  pl^we  of  the  exhauslioii  of  tti^  air  beneath 
the  pilstbn.  But  as  the  elastic  foi-ce  of  ste^hi  waS  tibt  a  liew  ittven- 
tion,  I^kpiri  can  claim  no  other  liierit  than  thkt  which  belong^ 
tb  the  idea  of  forniing  a  vacuum,  by  condensing  the  st^am  After  it 
had  elevated  the  J)iston ; — ah  idea^  too,  which  he  carried  intb  ieffect 
with  so  little  ingenuity,  that  we  are  led  to  view  the  \^hn)le  pro- 
posal as  a  Speculation  on  which  its  author  placed  but  little 
value.* 

The  true  inventor  of  the  steam-engine  was  Captain  Savery.t 
The  iSlri^t  Steam-engine  that  was  ever  made  was  hiade  uhder  nis 
direct! oh.  The  first  steam-ehgihe  that  ever  peirfoi'med  r^Uy 
Visefui  xvork,  perfbrmed  it  at  his  commarid.  Previbtis  to  1691, 
he  had  nbt  bhiy  carried  into  etfect  the  brude  ideas  of  De  Caus 
and  extehded  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  bht  he  cbn- 
structed  a  re^l  steam-engine,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere, and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  acted  in  suceessibn  as 
ihbVihg  pow^eiis.  We  owe  to  him,  also,  the  twb  greAt  improve- 
ments of  generating  the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel;  and  of  febn- 
densing  it  ih  the  cylihder  by  the  injectioh  bf  a  jet  of  cold  water. 
One  of  Savery's  engfines  waa  exhibited  to  King  William  III.  at 
ilamptbn  Cburt,  ahd  also  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  the 
leading  proprietors  of  English  mihes ;  and  such  was  its  excel- 


*  We  regret  that  we  cannot  view  the  labours  of  Papin  so  favourably 
as  M.  Arago  has  done*  We  admit  that  he  made  a  real  step  in  the  march 
of  invention ;  but  this  step  has  been  amply  acknowledged  by  three 
English  authors,  namely,  Stuart,  Farey,  and  the  author  of  the  article 
Steam-Engine  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia — the  last  two  of  which 
haV6  giVeh  Papin's  own  drawing  descrijitive  bf  his  totitrivancfe.  In 
these  views  ^e  have  the  support  of  Mr  Muirbead,  the  very  inteMigent 
translator  of  M.  Arago's  Memoir. 

f  *  Une  autre  preuve  que  cette  machine  a  pris  sa  naissance  en  Angle- 
terre,  et  qu*elle  I'importe  sur  tout  ce  que  a  6t6  tente  en  France  et  en 
AUemagne  a  cette  occasion,  c*e8t  que  toutes  les  machines  a  feu  qu  on  a 
construites  ailleurs  que  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne  ont  et6  executees  par 
des  Anglois.' — Belidor,  Architecture  Uydraulique.  Tom.  ii.  p.  211, 
§  1261.  M.  Gensanne,  too,  a  French  inventor,  describes  an  apparatus  of 
nis  own  as  ah  improvement  oh  a  machine  *  which,  he  rettiancs,  every 

*  bhe  ichows  was  invented  by  M.  Savery,  and  ex^ecuted  on  a  great  scale 
*.in  London  and  in  other  parts  of  England.' — Machines  approuvies  par 

*  rAcadimiey  torn.  vii.  p.  201. 
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lence,  that  Mr  Farey  justly  declares,  *  that  it  was  nearly  as  perfect 

*  in  its  contrivance  as  the  same  kind  of  engine  has  ever  been  made 

*  since  that  time/ 

The  proposal  of  Papin,  to  introduce  the  steam  beneath  the 
piston  of  a  cylinder,  seems  to  have  excited  little  attention.  Eyen 
he  himself  abandoned  it  for  other  principles  of  construction ;  but 
though  it  thus  remained  in  abeyance  for  many  years,  it  was  destined 
to  reappear  in  a  new  and  a  better  form.  In  1705,  Thomas 
Newcomen  and  John  Cawley,  of  Dartmouth,  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  new  steam-engine,  in  which  steam,  generated  in  a  boiler 
beneath  an  upright  cylinder,  was  employed  to  raise  the  piston  of 
the  cylinder,  and  thus  to  give  motion  to  one  end  of  a  large  beam 
moving  upon  a  fulcrum.  When  the  piston  reached  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  the  expanded  steam,  with  which  the  cylinder  was 
filled,  was  condensed  by  a  jet  of  water  descending  from  a  cistern 
above  the  beam — the  water  from  the  condensed  steam,  and  that 
which  condensed  it,  passing  downwards  by  a  pipe  into  another 
cistern.  A  vacuum  being  thus  created  in  the  cylinder,  the  piston 
descended  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Various  improve- 
ments were  made  upon  this  engine  by  Newcomen,  Beighton, 
Desaguliers,  Rigley,  and  Smeaton ;  but  it  reinained  nearly  half 
a  century  without  any  essential  improvement,  till  Mr  Watt  was 
led  to  give  it  that  new  form  and  that  permanent  character  which 
it  now  bears. 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  celebrated  French  engineer 
Mons.  Belidor  pronounced  the  steam-engine  of  Newcomen  to  be 

*  the  most  wonderful  of  all  machines.'  Had  he  seen  the  engines 
of  Watt,  in  all  their  elegance  of  construction,  and  in  all  their 
fertility  of  application,  his  astonishment  and  admiration  would 
have  been  increased  ;  but  he  could  not  have  added  to  the  beau- 
tiful description  which  he  has  given  of  them.  *  Behold,'  says 
Belidor,  *  the  most  wonderful  of  all  machines !     Its  mechanism 

*  resembles  that  of  animals.    Heat  is  the  principle  of  its  motion. 

*  It  produces  in  its  diiferent  tubes  a  circulation  like  that  of  blood 

*  in  the  veins,  having  valves  which  open  and  shut  on  purpose. 

*  It  feeds  itself.     It  frees  itself  from  its  food  at  regulated  times, 

*  and  it  derives  from  its  own  labours  every  thing  that  is  necessary 

*  for  its  subsistence.'* 

From  this  brief  chronicle  of  the  steam-engine,  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  follow  with  a  deeper  interest  the  condensed  narrative 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  of  the  life  and  inventions  of 
Mr  Watt.     That  the  Memoirs  of  so  distinguished  an  individual, 


*  Architect*  HydrauU^  torn.  ii.  p.  324,  §  1323. 
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and  an  authenticated  account  of  the  great  services  he  performed 
to  his  country,  should  have  been  so  long  withheld  from  the 
public,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint,  and  a  source  of 
serious  disappointment  to  his  friends.  -Nor  have  these  feelings 
been  wholly  subdued  by  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  twenty 
vears  after  his  death,  in  a  foreign  land,  and  by  the  delineation  of 
his  character  by  a  stranger,  necessarily  unacquainted  with  the 
institutions  under  which  his  mind  was  trained  and  his  powers 
developed — with  the  friends  by  whose  counsel  and  in  whose 
society  his  aspirations  were  fostered  and  matured — and  with 
those  local  and  national  peculiarities,  by  whose  form  and  pressure 
our  physical  as  well  as  our  intellectual  character  is  moulded. 
His  grateful  countrymen,  and  his  attached  friends,  would  doubt* 
less  have  hung  with  a  more  intense  interest  over  the  events  of 
his  life,  had  they  been  delineated  by  one  who  had  watched 
him  in  the  domestic  sanctuary,  and  enlivened  the  same  social 
board,  and  shared  the  same  duties  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
citizen,  and  humbled  himself  at  the  same  altar,  and  breathed  the 
same  national  enthusiasm. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  apology,  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
the  life  of  Newton  was  first  published  in  France,  from  the 
eloquent  pen  of  Fontenelle,  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  from  authentic  details  communicated  by  his  nephew 
Mr  Conduit.  But  this  took  place  in  the  very  year  after  his 
death,  and  was  considered  only  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  ex- 
tended biography.  The  practical  effect,  however,  of  this  injudi- 
cious measure,  was  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  hour,  and  to 
prevent  the  distinguished  contemporaries  of  Newton  from  under- 
taking a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  discoveries  of  their 
master. 

We  have  not  made  these  remarks  with  the  view  of  disparaging 
the  admirable  Memoir  of  Mr  Watt,  which  we  owe  to  M.  Arago. 
We  know  of  no  other  foreigner  who  could  have  done  such  ample 
justice  to  the  memory  of  our  countryman — who  could  have  urged 
with  such  force  of  eloquence  the  claims  of  his  genius — or  who 
could  have  touched  with  so  delicate  a  hand  the  sensitive  chords 
of  personal  and  national  feeling.  In  every  part  of  his  interesting 
Memoir,  we  are  struck  with  the  varied  learning  and  profound 
knowledge  which  it  displays — with  the  force  and  beauty  of  its 
composition — ^with  the  ardour  which  it  breathes  throughout  for 
the  moral  and  political  advancement  of  our  species — and  above 
all,  with  that  noble  admiration  of  intellectual  pre-eminence,  and 
that  powerful  assertion  of  the  rights  of  genius,  which  is  indigenous 
in  the  breast  of  the  patriot  and  the  sage.     As  a  people,  we  have 
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reason  to  be  proud  of  the  willing^  tribute  which  M.  Arago  pays 
to  our  national  greatness ;  and  as  the  countrymen  and  friends  of 
Mr  Watt,  we  cannot  fail  to  cherish  a  warmer  sentiment  for  his 
interesting  history  of  his  scientific  labours,  and  his  affectionate 
appreciation  of  his  moral  worth. 

James  Watt,  whose  inventions  and  discoveries  we  are  about  to 
describe,  was  born  at  Greenock  on  the  19th  of  January  1736. 
Owing  to  his  extremely  delicate  constitution,  he  received  the  ele- 
ments of  his  education  from  his  parents,  though  he  occasionally 
attended  the  parochial  school.  At  the  early  age  of  six  years,  he  was 
occasionally  found  stretched  on  the  floor,  delineating  with  chalk 
the  lines  of  a  geometrical  problem.  At  other  times  he  was  occu- 
pied in  making  and  repairing  toys ;  and  before  he  had  reached  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  amused  his  companions  with  the  wonders  of 
the  electrical  machine,  and  instructed  himself  by  making  experi- 
ments on  the  steam  of  a  tea  kettle.  In  seeking  health  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  among  the  picturesque  mountains  which 
surround  it,  the  attention  of  our  young  invalid  was  directed  to  the 
plants  and  minerals  which  lay  in  his  path ;  and  to  the  poetry  and 
superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  among  whom  he  sojourned ;  and 
when  ill  health  or  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  drove  him  back 
to  his  paternal  roof,  he  stored  his  mind  with  the  wonders  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  medicine.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he 
went  to  London,  to  place  himself  under,  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker  of  the  name  of  Morgan ;  and  after  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  his  profession  which  a  year's  instruction  could  afford  him,  he 
returned  to  Glasgow  in  1757,  with  the  intention  of  commencing 
business  as  a  mathematical  instrument  maker.  Our  young  artist, 
however,  had  not  acquired  the  privileges  of  a  burgess ;  and  the 
Incorporation  of  Trades,  in  conformity  with  their  rules,  prohibited 
him  from  establishing  a  shop  within  the  limits  of  the  Burgh.  The 
University  of  Glasgow  thus  became  the  sanctuary  of  Mr  Watt ; 
and,  having  found  for  him  a  shop  within  its  walls,  they  employed 
him  in  fitting  up  the  instruments  in  the  Macfarlane  Observatory, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  mathematical  instrument 
maker.  In  this  hallowed  retreat,  the  exile  from  the  burgh  was 
patronised  by  Adam  Smith,  Joseph  Black,  and  Robert  Simson — 
names  immortal  in  the  scientific  annals  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  was 
frequently  visited  by  John  Robison,  then  a  student  at  college, 
whose  name  is  as  indissolubly  connected  with  the  future  renown 
of  his  friend,  as  it  ever  will  be  with  the  glory  of  his  country. 

Among  the  numerous  subjects  of  science  and  of  art  which  were 
discussed  in  this  little  academy,  that  of  the  steam-engine  did 
not  escape  their  notice  ;  and  Mr  Watt  himself  assures  us,  *  that 
*  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  steam-engines  in  1759,  by 
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*  Dr  Rotison,*  who  had  thrown  out  the  idea  of  applying  them  to 
wheel-carriages,  and  to  other  purposes.  This  scheme  was  not 
matured,  in  consequence  of  its  author  heing  invited  to  St 
Petersburg  ;  but  the  proposal  left  its  impression  on  Mr  Watt's 
mind ;  and  he  was  led  by  it,  about  the  year  1 76 1  or  1 762,  not  only 
to  make  some  experiments  on  the  power  of  steam,  but  to  invent 
and  construct,  on  a  small  scale,  a  new  steam-engine,  driven  by  the 
expansive  power  of  steam,  which,  after  performing  its  work,  escap- 
ed into  the  atmosphere.  This  model  was  constructed  by  fixing  in 
a  Papin's  digester  a  syringe  with  a  solid  piston,  and  a  cock  for 
admitting  and  shutting  off  the  steam  at  pleasure.  When  the 
cock  was  opened,  the  steam,  rushing  from  trie  digester,  raised  the 
piston  loaded  with  fifteen  pounds.  The  communication  with  the 
atmosphere  was  then  opened,  the  steam  made  its  escape,  and  the 
weight  descended.  The  danger,  however,  of  bursting  the  boiler, 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  joints  tight,  and  the  loss  of  a  great 

Eart  of  the  power  of  the  steam,  in  consequence  of  the  vacuum 
eing  formed  to  assist  the  descent  of  the  piston,  induced  Mr 
Watt  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  constructing  an  engine  on  this 
principle  ;  but  such  was  the  value  he  attached  to  it,  that  he 
described  it  in  his  patent  of  1769,  and  also  in  his  patent  of  1784  ; 
where  he  explains  a  method  of  applying  it  to  the  moving  of 
wheel-carriages,  which  was  the  result  of  Dr  Robison*s  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  construction  of  locomotive  steam- 
carriages  ;  and  though  this  Is  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  Mr  Watt's  inventions,*  yet 
neither  M.  Arago,  nor  any  of  his  commentators,  have  taken  the 
slightest  notice  of  it,  but,  omitting  it  altogether,  have  ascribed 
the  origin  of  Mr  Watt's  discoveries  to  another  incident,  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  narrate.f 

Among  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Natural  Philosophy 
Class  at  Glasgow,  was  a  small  model  of  Newcomen's  steam- 
engine,  which  would  not  work  satisfactorily.  Dr  Anderson,  the 
Professor,  sent  it  to  Mr  Watt  to  be  repaired,  and  from  his  skil- 
ful treatment  it  was  made  to  perform  its  annual  reciprocations  in 
the  class-room.  At  this  epoch,  Mr  Watt  derived  his  knowledge 
principally  from  Desaguliers,  and  partly  from  Belidor;  and  he 
informs  us  that  *  he  set  about  repairing  the  model  <w  a  mere 

*  mechanician!  When  it  was  repaired,  however,  and  set  to  work, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  its  boiler,  though  apparently  large 
enough,  could  not  supply  it  with  steam.    It  soon  occurred  to  Mr 

♦  Dr  Robison  has  committed  the  same  mistake  in  his, Preface  to  Dr 
Black's  Lectures.     See  Vol.  i.  p.  xliii. 
t  See  Dr  Robison'-i  W<>*i,  Yri*  %  p.  U7» 
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Watt  that  this  was  partly  caused  by  the  little  cylinder  expoabg 
a  greater  surface^  in  proportion  to  its  contents  for  condensing'  the 
steam,  than  the  cylinders  of  larger  engines ;  and  partly  by  the  cy- 
linder being  made  of  brass,  which  was  a  better  conductor  of  b^ 
than  the  cast-iron  cylinders  of  larger  engines,  which  were  generally 
lined  with  a  stony  crust.  The  Jirst  of  these  evils  he  corrected 
by  shortening  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump,  which  enabled  the 
boiler  to  supply  the  cylinder  with  steam,  and  made  the  model 
work  regularly  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  finding  the  means  of  cor- 
recting the  second,  he  constructed  a  small  engine,  with  a  cylinder 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  stroke,  made  of  wood 
soaked  in  linseed  oil,  and  baked  to  dryness.  Mr  Watt  made  many 
experiments  with  this  engine ;  but  he  found  that  the  wooden  cy- 
linder was  not  likely  to  prove  durable,  and  that  the  steam  con- 
densed in  filling  it,  still  exceeded  the  proportion  of  that  required 
for  larger  engines.  He  now  attempted  to  produce  a  more 
perfect  vacuum  by  throwing  in  more  injection  water ;  but  finding 
that  this  caused  a  disproportionate  waste  of  steam,  he  ascribed 
this  result  to  the  fact  recently  discovered  by  Dr  CuUen,  that  water 
and  other  liquids  boiled  in  vacuo  at  temperatures  below  100°  Fahr.; 
from  wjiich  he  inferred  that,  at  greater  heats,  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  would  produce  a  steam  which  would  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  resistance,  Mr  Watt 
began  a  series  of  experiments  for  determining  the  tempera- 
tures at  which  water  boils  under  different  pressures,  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  elasticity  of  steam 
at  various  temperatures.  The  general  result  afforded  by  this  en- 
quiry was,  that  when  the  temperatures  increased  in  an  arithmetical 
ratiOi  the  elasticities  followed  some  geometrical  ratio ;  and,  pro- 
jecting his  results,  he  obtained  a  curve  which  gave  him  the  par- 
ticular ratio,  *  near  enough  for  his  purpose/  It  appeared  also, 
from  these  experiments,  that  any  approximation  to  a  vacuum  could 
be  obtained  only  by  condensing  the  steam  with  a  large  quantity 
of  injection  water,  and  thus  cooling  down  the  cylinder  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  required  quantities  of  steam  to  heat  it  again  out 
of  proportion  to  the  power  stained  by  the  more  perfect  vaouwoa. 
As  Dr  Desaguliers,  in  employing  the  experiments  of  Beighton,  had 
obviously  formed  a  very  mistaken  estimate  of  the  bulk  of  steam 
yielded  by  a  given  quantity  of  water,  Mr  Watt  set  himself  to 
obtain  a  more  correct  result ;  and  after  several  simple  and  ingeni- 
ous experiments,  repeated  at  various  times,  he  found  that  water 
was  expanded  L800  times  by  its  conversion  into  steam  of  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water — a  result  which,  from  practical  ex^ 
perience,  he  regards  as  rather  erring  in  de&ct* 
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Mr  Watt  Tras  now  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  6( 
steam  used  in  every  stroke  of  his  experimental  engine ;  and  whh 
this  view  he  constructed  a  boiler  which  showed,  by  inspection,  the 
quantity  of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time.  In  this  way,  by 
counting  the  number  of  strokes  which  corresponded  wim  the 
Evaporation  of  a  given  quantity  of  water,  he  found,  that  in  every 
stroke  of  the  engine  several  times  the  full  of  the  cylinder  wa9 
used.  In  these  experiments,  made  in  the  summer  of  1764,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  condensation,  and 
at  the  great  heat  it  had  acquired ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  led  to  the 
experimental  result,  *  that  water  converted  into  steam  can  heat 
^  about  six  times  its  own  weight  of  well  water  to  212^,  or  till  it 
^  can  condense  no  more  steam.'  Struck  with  this  remarkable  fact, 
and  not  knowing  its  cause,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Dr  Black, 
who  then  explained  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  his  theory  of  latent 
hecUf  which  he  had  taught  some  time  before. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  Mr  Watt  soon  perceived  that,  in 
order  to  economize  steam,  ttvo  things  were  necessary :  first,  to 
keep  the  cylinder  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it;  and  second* 
ly,  to  cool  down  to  100*  or  lower,  the  water  from  the  condensed 
steam,  and  the  injection  water  itself.  In  considering  the  means 
of  accomplishing  these  objects,  it  occurred  to  Mr  Watt,  in  1765, 
that  if  a  communication  were  opened  between  a  cylinder  full  of 
steam,  and  another  .vessel  exhausted  of  air,  the  steam  would,  in 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  rush  into  the  empty  vessel,  and  continue 
to  rush  into  it  till  an  equilibrium  was  established.  But  if  this 
vessel  were  kept  cool  by  injections,  or  otherwise,  more  and  more 
steam  from  the  cylinder  would  continue  to  enter  it  till  the  whole 
was  condensed.  Both  the  vessels  being  thus  exhausted,  it  now 
became  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  how  to  remove  the  injec- 
tion water,  the  condensed  steam,  and  the  air  that  had  entered. 
Ttw  methods  presented  themselves  to  Mr  Watt,  the  most  effica- 
dous  of  which,  and  the  one  always  used,  was  to  extract  both  the 
air  and  the  water  by  a  pump.  In  this  manner  did  Mr  Watt  com* 
plete  his  invention  of  a  separate  condenser. 

Before  the  steam-engine,  however,  was  complete,  other  in* 
ventions  were  still  necessary.  The  piston  in  Newcomen's  engine 
was  kept  tight  by  water ;  but  this  fluid  was  inapplicable  to  the 
new  engine ;  as  the  introduction  of  any  of  it  into  a  partially  ex- 
hausted and  heated  cylinder,  would  not  only  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  a  vacuum  by  its  ebullition,  but  would  also  cool  .the 
cylinder  by  evaporation  during  the  descent  of  the  piston.  Mr 
Watt,  therefore,  was  led  to  substitute  tallow  or  other  grease  for 
labricating  and  tightening  the  piston.  As  the  air  which  entered 
the  open  mouth  of  the  cylinder,  if  made  to  act  upon  the  piston, 
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would  oool  the  oylinder,  and  condense  some  of  the  steam  when  it 
was  again  filled,  Mr  Watt  proposed  to  put  an  air-tight  cover  on 
the  cylinder,  having  a  hole  and  stuffing-box  for  the  piston  to  slide 
through,  and  also  for  admitting  steam  above  the  piston  in  place 
of  air*  The  next  and  the  last  improvement  which  Mr  Watt  now 
made,  was  to  prevent  the  cylinder  from  cooling,  by  means  of  an 
external  cylinder  containing  steam,  and  surrounded  by  another 
of  wood,  or  of  a  more  slowly  conducting  substance* 

No  sooner  were  these  inventions  completed  in  Mr  Watt's 
mind,  than  he  commenced  an  experimental  verification  of  them ; 
and  by  means  of  a  large  model,  with  an  outer  cylinder  and  wooden 
case,  which  he  fitted  up  at  the  Delft  House  in  Glasgow,  he  veri-* 
fied  all  his  expectations,  and  thus  placed  the  advantages  of  the 
invention  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

Having  thus  completed  his  grand  improvements  on  the  steam- 
engine,  Mr  Watt  now  looked  for  the  reward  of  his  labours*  He 
applied,  in  1768,  for  letters-patent  for  Methods  of  lessening  the 
consumption  of  steamj  and  consequently  of  Juel  in  fre-engines. 
'The  patent  passed  the  Seals  on  the  5th  of  January  1769,  and  the 
specification  was  enrolled  in  Chancery  in  the  month  of  April  follow-* 
ing.  In  this  specification  he  describes  three  grand  inventions— :^«^, 
the  steam-engine,  with  all  the  improvements  which  weliave  men- 
tioned; secondly^  the  high-pressure  engine,  which  works  with  the 
expansive  power  of  steam  alone;  and  thirdly ^  the  rotatory  steam- 
engine,  in  which  the  steam  is  admitted  into  hollow  rings  or  ciiv ' 
oular  channels,  mounted  on  horisontal  axles,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
water-wheel. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  was  the  expense  of  Mr 
Watt's  patent,  nor  how  he  was  enabled  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  as 
he  must  have  required.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  1767,  two 
years  nearly  before  his  specification  was  enrolled,  he  was  occupied 
m  surveying  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  in  other  public  works; 
though  Dr  Cleland  informs  us  that  in  1 768  he  gave  up  his  shop  . 
in  Glasgow,  and  next  year,  that  is  in  1769,  commenced  business 
as  a  civil  engineer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  devoted  himself 
to  these  more  lucrative  occupations  with  the  view  of  defraying 
the  heavy  expenses  of  his  patent,  and  of  enabling  him  to  bring 
his  great  inventions  successfully  before  the  public.  Notwith- 
standing this  confusion  of  dates,  which  M*  Arago's  Memoir  does 
not  help  us  to  clear  up,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Mr 
Watt  was  actually  employed  as  a  civil  engineer  of  the  Carron 
Ironworks,  by  Dr  Roebuck,  who  at  that  time  rented  the  extensive 
coal  and  salt-works  at  Kinneil,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton»  Dr  Roebuck  thus  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Watt's 
"iprovements,  and  proposed  to  enter  into  A  copartnership  witk 
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him,  and  to  obtain  a  patent  for  a  steam-engine,  on  the  principle 
of  the  model  fitted  up  at  the  Delft  House.  With  the  riew  of  real- 
izing this  project,  Mr  Watt  constructed  an  engine  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  an  eighteen  inch  cylinder,  and  fitted  it  up  in  the 
offices  of  Kinneil- House.  At  its  very  first  trial  this  engine  ex- 
ceeded his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr  Roebuck  then  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr  Watt, 
and,  on  condition  of  receiving  two-thirds  {k  most  exorbitant 
flhare)  of  his  patent,  paid  at  least  his  share  of  its  expenses.  The 
unexpected  difficulties  which  occurred  in  working  and  raising  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  coal,  compelled  Dr  Roebuck  to  give  up  his 
refining  work  at  Birmingham,  his  vitriol  work  at  Prestonpans,  and 
his  ironworks  at  Carron;  and  the  share  which  he  held  in  Mr 
Watt*s  patent  thus  became  the  property  of  his  creditors.  In 
giving  an  account  of  these  transactions,  which  M.  Arago  does 
very  briefly,  he  has  been  led,  by  imperfect  information,  to  repre- 
sent Mr  Watt  as  giving  up  his  invention,  and  changing  his  pro- 
fession, in  consequence  of  Dr  Roebuck's  failure. 

*  Two  years/  says  M.  Arago,  ^  pass  away,  and  be  hardly  makes  any 
progress  in  attempting  the  trial  of  it  on  a  great  scale.  His  friends 
at  last  put  him  in  communicatign  with  Dr  Roebuck,  the  original  foun- 
der of  the  vast  ironwork  at  Carron,  which  is  still  so  famous.  The 
engineer  an(}  the  projector  go  into  partnership  ;  Watt  gives  up  to  his 
partner  a  two-thirds  share  of  his  patent ;  an  engine  is  constructed  on  the 
new  principles ;  it  fulfills  all  the  expectations  which  the  theory  had  led 
them  to  entertain  ;  its  success  is  complete.  But  while  this  was  going 
on,  Dr  Roebuck  met  with  some  reverses  of  fortune  ;  Watt's  invention 
would  most  undoubtedly  have  repaired  them ;  all  that  was  required  was 
to  go  and  borrow  some  money ;  but  our  fellow-member  found  it  wisQr 
to  give  up  his  invention  and  change  his  course.' — MRMuiRHEAD's,7Van«- 
latioTiy  p.  69. 

M.  Arago  then  goes  on  to  detail  the  occupation  of  Mr  Watt 
as  a  civil  engineer  from  1 767  to  1773,  describing  him  as  '  bearing 

*  without  a  murmur  the  ignorant  neglect  of  capitalists,  and  for 

*  eight  years  bending  his  lofty  genius  to  a  succession  of  plaiiuB 
'  and  minute  le veilings,'  until  his  indifference  is  overcome,  early 
in  1774,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  who  brought  him  into  con- 
nexion with  Mr  Boulton  of  Soho. 

Now,  it  was  in  consequence  of  Mr  Watt's  change  of  profes- 
sion in  1767,  that  he  was  employed  by  Dr  Roebuck;  and  the 
delay  whichtook  place  in  bringing  his  patent  into  practical  use, 
was  not  from  want  of  money,  and  still  less  from  indifference,  but 
solely  from  two-thirds  of  his  patent  right  belonging  to  Dr  Roe- 
buck's creditors.  The  delay  in  settling  such  complicated  trans- 
^actions  as  thpse  of  a  sequestrated  estate^  necessarily  put  a  stop  to 
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Mr  Watt's  progress,  however  ardent  he  might  have  been;  and 
it  was  by  the  transference  of  Dr  Roebuck's  share  of  the  patent 
to  Mr  Boultonin  1773,  brought  about  no  doubt  by  Dr  Small  and 
others,  that  this  celebrated  partnership  was  constituted. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  these  details,  without  sha- 
ring in  the  feeling  of  sorrow  so  eloquently  expressed  by  M. 
Arago,  ^  that  the  inventor  of  an  engine  destined  to  be  the  begia- 

<  ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  should  for  eight 
^  years  have  bent  his  lofty  genius  to  a  succession  of  plans  and 
^  minute  levellings,  and  the  most  wearisome  estimates  of  exca- 

<  vations  and  embankments,  and  courses  of  masonry.'  And 
may  we  not  add  our  astonishment,  that  civilized  states  should  still 
persist  in  shackling/  by  bad  laws,  the  freedom  of  inventive  ge- 
nius, and  in  withholding  from  the  best  benefactors  of  their  coun- 
try, those  inalienable  rights  which  are  conceded  to  every  other 
member  of  the  community?  Had  Mr  Watt  been  able  to  commu- 
nicate his  inventions  to  tne  public,  and  yet  retain  the  same  right 
to  them  that  an  author  does  to  the  productions  of  bis  pen ;  or 
could  he  have  confided  in  the  generosity  of  the  state,  and  sur- 
rendered his  inventions  to  public  use,  our  country  might  have 
stood  even  higher  than  she  does  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  which  we  are  called  upon  to  read 
to  the  supporters  of  our  patent  laws,  and  the  despoilers  of  our 
patentees,  even  when  they  have  purchased  by  massive  gold  an  im- 
pression in  wax  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  Had  the  pirates  of 
Mr  Watt's  day — the  Cornish  miners,  and  their  obsequious  engi- 
neers, had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  infinite  value  of  Mr  Watt's 
inventions,  when  they  were  embalmed  in  parchment  in  the  Rolls' 
Chapel,  or  when  they  lay  in  abeyance  among  the  bankrupt  affairs 
of  Dr  Roebuck —  when  the  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  the  golden 
mine  had  not  a  farthing  to  defend  it,  and  tbe  holder  of  the  other 
third  no  funds  at  his  command,  and  probably  no  heart  for  an  en- 
counter with  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  we  should  have  seen  the 
beautiful  inventions  we  have  described — the  disjecta  membra 
ingenii — lying  mangled  and  disfigured  at  the  mine-beds  of  Corn- 
wall, as  miserable  appendages  of  Newcomen's  engines.  Im- 
proved perhaps  in  their  minor  details,  as  Mr  Watt  might  have 
improved  them,  no  court  of  law  could  have  recognised  their  identity 
with  the  original.  The  subsequent  inventions  of  Mr  Watt  would 
never  have  been  heard  of,  and  his  great  mind  would  have  sunk 
amid  the  *  levellings  and  excavations  of  the  Carron'  and  Caledo- 

<  nian  Canals.* 

It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  Mr  Watt  and  the  world,  that 
things  were  otherwise  arranged.  Two-thirds  of  the  property  of 
the  new  steam-engine  was  one  of  the  items  in  the  cessio  boncrum 
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of  Dr  Roebuck  !  and  it  fell,  as  we  have  already  stated^  intfo  .<he 
hands  of  Mr  Boulton.  In  this  manner  commenced  that  renowned 
copartnery,  which  will  form  so  memorable  an  epoch  in  the  hifttory 
of  civilisation.  But  great  toils  were  yet  to  be  endured  before  its 
advantages  were  to  be  secured  to  the  inventor ;  and  great  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  before  the  public  were  to  enjoy  its  bene- 
fits. The  imagination  of  the  poet  far  outstripped  the  march  of 
the  inventor,  in  Darwin's  celebrated  prediction — 

*  Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquer'd  steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  and  drive  the  rapid  car.* 

At  this  eventful  period  of  Mr  Watt's  life,  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  his  copartnery,  domestic  affliction  had  laid  its 
leaden  hand  upon  his  affectionate  heart.  On  the  24th  Septem- 
ber 1773,  while  he  was  surveying  the  Caledonian  Canal,  Mrs 
Watt,  (his  cousin  Miss  Miller,)  whom  he  had  married  in  1764, 
and  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  died  in  child- 
bed of  a  still-born  son.  At  this  very  time,  however,  Mr  Boul- 
ton had  purchased  Dr  Roebuck's  share  of  the  patent ;  and  the 
impulse  thus  given  to  Mr  Watt's  mind,  and  the  new  demands 
made  upon  his  intellectual  efforts,  were  doubtless  kind  auxilia- 
ries in  assuaging  the  deep  grief  which  had  overwhelmed  him. 

In  1774,  when  the  copartnery  commenced,  jthe  patent  had 
only  nine  years  to  run,  and  they  were  not  prepared  eitner  to  issue 
a  license  or  to  sell  an  engine.  Mr  Watt  had  transported  to  Soho 
the  experimental  engine  erected  at  Kinneil ;  and  he  successively 
altered  and  improved  it  till  he  had  brought  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  The  great  difficulty  which  he  experienced  was  to 
make  the  piston  steam-tight ;  and  he  soon  saw  that  his  cylinder 
must  be  bored  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  highly  polished.  The 
invention  of  Mr  Watt,  indeed,  went  beyond  the  state  of  the  me- 
chanical arts  in  England;  arid  it  was  not  till  1775  that  John 
Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  iron-master,  introduced  the  new  me- 
thod of  boring  large  iron  cylinders.  In  1776^  however,  this  enter- 
prising individual  had  supplied  Messrs  Watt  and  Boulton  with 
several  cylinders  almost  without  error ;  and  in  one  of  these,  fifty 
inches  in  diameter,  erected  at  Tipton  in  Staffordshire,  the  error 
did  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  an  old  shilling  in  any  part  of  it. 

Having  now  overcome  the  principal  difficulty  which  beset 
them,  Messrs  Watt  and  Boulton  petitioned  Parliament  for  an 
extension  of  their  patent ;  and  after  a  violent  opposition,  sustained 
by  the  most  powerful  talents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1775,  vesting  in  Mr  Watt  the  property  of  his 
engines  for  twenty-Jive  years. 
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<  It  seemed  to  me/  sap  M.  Arago,  <  matter  of  curious  enqnirf  to  d»~ 
cover  to  what  class  in  society  belonged  the  parliamentary  personages  of 
whom  Watt  here  speaks,  and  who  refused  to  the  man  of  genius  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  riches  which  he  was  about  to  create.  Judge  of  my  astonishment^ 
when  I  found  at  their  head  the  celebrated  Burke  I  Was  it,  then,  possible 
that  a  man  might  be  devoted  to  deep  study,  might  be  learned  and  up- 
right, might,  in  an  eminent  degree,  possess  those  oratorical  powers  which 
move  and  carry  away  political  assemblies,  and  yet  might  at  times  be  des- 
titute of  the  most  ordinary  good  sense  ?  But  now,  since  the  wise  and 
important  changes  which  Lord  Brougham  has  introduced  into  the  law 
relating  to  patents,  [the  extension  of  patent  rights,]  inventors  will  no 
longer  suffer  those  numerous  annoyances  to  which  Mr  Watt  was  exposed,' 
(p.  76.) 

Mr  Muirhead  has  attempted  to  find  an  apology  for  Burke's 
conduct,  in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  hostility  to  Mr  Watt  or  his 
patent,  but  opposed  it  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  real  or 
supposed  claims  of  a  constituent !  But  such  a  motive  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  greatest  aggravation  of  his  error.  Had  he  opposed 
the  patent,  as  some  weak  men  oppose  all  patents — as  a  monopoly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  community — we  might  have  re- 
spected the  motive,  however  much  we  must  have  bewailed  the 
ignorance  which  it  disclosed ;  but  he  did  it  to  gratify  the  illegal 
cupidity  of  one  man,  and  that  man,  too,  a  fraction  of  the  consti- 
tuency that  made  him  a  legislator.  Let  our  statesmen  beware  of 
following  such  an  example.  Even  at  the  present  period,  ques- 
tions are  in  agitation,  m  which  the  intellectual  rights  of  man- 
kind are  deeply  staked ;  and  it  is  time  that  public  men  should 
know  that  they  are  the  guardians  of  interests  higher  than  those 
of  their  immediate  political  supporters ;  and  that,  should  they 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  vulgar  clamour,  or  the  impulse  of  selfish 
ambition,  posterity  will  impannel  a  stern  jury  for  their  trial,  and 
fix  upon  their  names  a  stigma  which  no  temporary  political  men- 
sures  ever  can  efface.  With  what  diff*erent  feelings  will  they 
cherish  the  names  of  Brougham  and  Talfourd,  the  champions  of 
the  mechanical  and  the  literary  genius  of  their  country  ! 

Looking  back  as  we  do  to  tnese  events,  and  acquainted  as 
we  are  with  the  result  of  Mr  Watt's  labours,  we  naturally  sup- 

Eose  that  his  anxious  mind  would  henceforth  be  relieved  of  its 
urden ;  and  would  be  left  to  pursue  the  grand  purposes  of  its 
being,  with  wealth  and  immortality  full  in  the  distance.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  Even  in  April  1776,  he  complains 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Black  of  having  been  *  tormented  with  ex- 
*  ceeding  bad  health,  resulting  from  the  operation  of  an  anxious 
^  mind,  the  natural  consequence  of  staking  every  thing  on  the  cast 
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^  of  a  die;  for  in  that  light/  he  adds,  ^  I  lodk  upon  every  project 
<  that  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  repeated  success/ 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  design  of  Messrs  Watt  and 
Boulton  to  derive  no  profits  from  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
engines,  but  solely  from  the  saving  of  fuel.  Their  principle  of 
dealing  with  their  employers  was  most  honourable  and  correct,  and 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  all  their  customers  with  confidence  in 
their  integrity. 

*  We  do  not  aim  (says  Mr  Boulton,  in  a  commtmication  to  the  Carron 
Company  in  1776)  at  profits  in  engine  building,  but  shall  take  our 
profits  out  of  the  savings  of  fuel ;  so  that  if  we  save  nothing  we  shall 
take  nothing.  The  terms  are  as  follows  :  We  will  make  all  the  neces- 
sary plans,  sections,  and  elevations  for  the  building,  and  for  the  engine, 
with  its  appurtenances,  specifying  all  cast  and  forged  iron-work,  and 
every  other  particular  relative  to  the  engine.  We  will  give  all  necessary 
directions  to  your  workmen,  which  they  must  implicitly  obey.  We  will 
execute  for  a  stipulated  price  the  valves,  and  all  other  parts  which  may 
require  exact  execution  at  Soho  ;  we  will  see  that  all  the  parts  are  put 
together  and  set  to  work  properly ;  we  will  keep  our  own  work  in  repair 
for  one  year,  and  we  have  no  oth^r  objection  to  seven  years  than  the 
inconvenience  of  the  distance.  We  will  guarantee  that  the  engine  so 
constructed,  shall  raise  at  least  20,000  cubic  feet  of  water  24  feet  high, 
with  every  hundred- weight  of  coals  burnt. 

*  When  all  this  is  done,  a  fair  and  candid  comparison  shall  be  made 
between  it  and  your  own  engine,  or  any  other  engine  in  Scotland,  from 
which  comparison  the  amount  of  savings  in  fuel  shall  be  estimated,  and 
that  amount  being  divided  into  three  parts,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
of  those  parts,  in  recompense  for  our  patent  license,  our  drawings,  &c« 
&c.  Our  own  share  of  savings  shall  be  estimated  in  money,  according 
to  the  value  of  your  coals  delivered  under  the  boiler ;  and  you  shall 
annually  pay  us  that  sum  during  twenty-five  years,  from  the  day  you 
begin  to  work,  provided  you  continue  the  use  of  the  engine  so  long.* 
And  in  case  you  sell  the  engine,  or  remove  it  to  any  other  place,  you 
must  previously  give  us  notice;  for  we  shall  then  be  entitled  to  our  third 
of  the  savings  of  fuel,  according  to  the  value  of  coals  at  such  new  place. 
This  is  a  necessary  condition,  otherwise  the  engine  which  we  make  for 
you  at  an  expense  of  £2000  may  be  sold  in  Cornwall  for  £10,000. 

*  Such  parts  of  the  engine  as  we  execute  at  Soho,  we  will  be  paid  for 
at  a  fair  price.  I  conclude,  from  all  the  observations  1  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making,  that  our  engines  are  four  times  better  than  the 
common  engines.  In  boilers,  which  are  a  very  expensive  article,  the 
saving  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  savings  of  coal.  If  you  compare  our 
engine  with  the  common  engine,  (not  in  size  but  in  power,)  you  will  find 


"    *  This  payment  was  to  be  redeemable,  in  the  option  of  their  employ erjj 
ut  ten  years'  purchase. — Mr  Waifs  Letter  to  Smeaton  in  1778. 
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the  origiiiftl  eacpense  of  erecting  one  to  be  nemAy  the  6ame.'*r^'(FARiT  «n 
th4  Steam*Engin9>  p.  827.) 

With  such  favourable  terms,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
many  new  engines  should  be  ordered.  Between  1776  and  1780, 
several  very  large  ones  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  One 
was  erected  in  the  mine  of  Niort  in  Brittany ;  and  previous  to 
1770,  they  were  employed  in  the  water-works  of  London  and 
Paris.  The  great  advantage  of  contracting  with  Messrs  Watt 
and  Boulton  now  became  apparent  to  every  adventurer.  In  the 
Chace  water  mine  alone,  the  proprietors  purchased  the  inventor's 
right  to  one- third  of  the  annual  savings  for  L.2500  per  annum.; 
thus  proving  that  ia  their  own  opinion  these  savings  amounted 
to  L.7500  annually. 

The  proprietors  of  mines,  however,  and  others  who  had  ex- 
pended capital  in  the  erection  of  Newcomen's  engines,  were 
naturally  unwilling  to  abandon  them  as  useless ;  and  were  there- 
fore anxious  to  apply  Mr  Watt's  inventions  as  far  as  they  could 
be  done  to  existing  engines.  With  these  views,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Wheal  virgin  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  others,  applied 
for  licenses  to  use  his  separate  condenser;  and  in  1778,  Mr 
Smeaton  made  a  similar  application.  To  this  request  of  Mr 
Smeaton,  Mr  Watt  returned  the  following  answer  :^ 

<  I  have  several  times  considered  the  propriety  of  the  application  of 
my  condensers  to  common  engines,  and  have  made  experiments  with  that 
view  upon  un  engine  at  Soho,  but  have  never  found  such  results  as  could 
mduce  me  to  try  it  any  where  else ;  and  in  consequence,  we  refused  to 
make  that  application  to  the  Wheal  virgin  engines  in  Cornwall,  and  some 
others.  Our  reasons  were,  that  though  it  might  have  enabled  them  to 
have  gone  deeper  with  their  present  engines,  yet  the  savings  of  fuel 
would  not  have  been  great,  in  comparison  to  the  complete' machine.  By 
adding  condensers  to  engines  that  were  not  in  good  order,  an  engine 
would  have  been  introduced  intp  that  country  (which  we  look  upon  m 
oar  richest  mine)  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view,  and  without  snok 
profits  as  would  havelieen  satisfactory  either  to  us  or  to  the  adventures; 
and  if  we  had  granted  the  use  of  condensers  to  one,  we  must  have  done 
so  to  all,  and  thereby  have  curtailed  our  profit,  and  perhaps  injured  our 
reputation.' 

In  these  details,  our  readers  will  perceive  the  elements  of  that 
discontent  which  afterwards  broke  out  even  amongst  those  who 
had  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  Mr  W^att's  inventions.  Mr 
Watt,  however,  made  the  best  preparation  for  this  outbreak,  by 
taking  out  fresh  patents  for  the  new  improvements,  which  deep 
thought  and  practical  experience  had  suggested  to  him.  In  1781 
he  took  out  lus  second  patent  for  obtaining  a  circular  motion  baik 
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the  redprooating  iBovement  of  his  engine ;  bot  the  method  was  not 
brought  into  use  till  he  had  taken  out  his  third  patent  in  1782, 

*  for  certain  new  improvements  upon  steam-engines,  and  certain 
^  new  pieces  of  mechanism  applicable  to  the  same/  In  this  patent 
he  specifies  his  invention  of  the  expansive  steam-engine^  with  six 
different  contrivances  for  equalizing  its  power ; — the  double-power 
steam-engine^  in  which  the  steam  is  alternately  made  to  press  on 
each  side  of  the  piston,  while  a  vacuum  is  formed  on  the  other ; 
and  a  new  compound  engine^  consisting  of  two  or  more  distinct 
engines  made  to  work  together.  In  this  patent,  the  beam  works 
with  toothed  racks  and  sectors,  in  place  of  chains ;  and  the  fly- 
wheel, and  the  fine  contrivance  of  the  sun  and  planet  wheels, 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  drawings  of  the  steam-engine. 

Perfect  as  this  beautiful  machine  now  was,  defects  still  ap- 
peared to  the  penetrating  eye  of  its  inventor;  and,  in  1784,  Mr 
Watt  took  out  di  fourth  patent  for  certain  new  improvements  upon 
it,  and  also  for  a  portable  steam-engine^  and  machinery  for  moving 
wheel-carriages.  One  of  these  inventions  was  the  parallel  mo* 
tiony  by  which  the  piston-rod  was  made  to  move  in  a  perpendi- 
cular, or  other  straight  lines,  so  as  to  push  or  pull  the  extremity 
of  the  beam.  This  ingenious  contrivance,  together  with  the^^- 
wheely  and  the  governor^  for  regulating  the  admission  of  the  steam 
by  the  variation  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  two  revolving  balls,  has 
rendered  the  steam-engine  as  efficacious  for  carrying  on  the  most 
minute  and  elegant  manufactures,  as  it  had  previously  been  for 
developing  the  most  gigantic  power. 

The  steam-engine  was  now  complete ;  and  the  time  had  come 
when  Mr  Watt's  intellectual  property  was  to  be  seized,  and  his 
genius  set  at  nought.  With  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  beasts  of 
prey,  his  enemies  had  lain  in  ambush  till  he  had  poured  forth 
the  full  exuberance  of  his  genius;  the  proprietors  of  English 
mines,  and  the  manufacturers  of  abortive  engines,  marshalled  their 
combined  strength  against  his  rights ;  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers 
was  levelled  against  his  specifications ;  the  skill  of  pirates  was 
called  forth  to  vary  and  disfigure  his  inventions ;  and  the  Cornish 
miners,  who  had  grown  rich  by  the  labours  of  their  benefactor, 
refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute.     *  We  have  been  so  beset 

*  with  plagiaries,'  says  Mr  Watt  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Black,  *  that 

*  if  I  had  not  a  very  good  memory  of  my  doing  it,  their  impu- 
^  dent  assertions  would  lead  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author 
^  of  any  improvements  on  the  steam-engine ;  and  the  ill-will  of 
^  those  we  bad  most  essentially  served,  whether  such  improve- 

*  ments  have  not  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.' 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  view  taken  of  this  question  by  a  fo^ 
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reigner  of  M.  Arago*s  talents,  himself  a  legislator,  and  firee  from 
all  the  prejudices  with  which  the  subject  has  been  surrounded  in 
our  own  country. 

<  Men/  says  he,  ^  readily  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
house  or  farm ;  this  good-will  deserts  them  when  there  is  question  of  an 
Idea,  whatever  advantage,  whatever  profit  it  may  have  been  the  means  of 
procuring.  Ideat  I  But  are  they  not  conceived  without  fatigue,  and 
without  trouble  ?  And  who  can  show  that,^  in  process  of  time,  they 
could  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  ?  In  such  matters,  a  few  days,  or 
months,  or  years  of  priority,  should  give  no  claim  to  any  exdusive 
privilege. 

<  To  these  opinions,  which  surely  in  this  place  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
characterise  as  they  deserve,  custom  had  all  but  given  the  force  of  settled 
law.  It  seemed  as  if  men  of  science,  inventors  ofideas^  were  to  be  for 
ever  debarred  from  material  enjoyments  :  it  was  natural  that  their  history 
should  continue  to  resemble  a  legend  of  martyrs. 

•  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  reflections,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Cornish  miners  paid  every  year  with  greater  reluctance  the  rent  which 
was  due  to  the  Soho  engineers.  They  took  advantage  of  the  first 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  pirates  of  the  invention,  to  pretend  that 
they  were  freed  from  all  their  obligations.' — P.  78. 

When  M.  Arago  wrote  these  lines,  he  was  probably  not  aware 
that  it  was  a  settled  point  in  the  Patent  Law  of  England,  that  a 
patent  could  not  be  given  for  an  idea  or  a  /?nncy7fe,  nowever  va- 
luable and  fertile  it  might  be,  and  however  susceptible  of  being 
embodied  in  a  machine,  or  in  a  process  of  manufacture  capable  of 
producing  a  new  combination.  The  necessity  of  such  a  provision 
in  the  statute  is  obvious.  Without  it,  ideas  and  principles  would 
have  lain  in  state  in  the  Patent-OflSce  for  fourteen  years,  without 
any  practical  application ;  and  real  and  valuable  inventions  em- 
bodying such  principles,  and  giving  them  their  only  value,  would 
have  been  put  down  by  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

In  1792,  the  discontents  of  the  Cornish  miners  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion.  An  engineer,  of  the  name  of  Bull,  had  con- 
structed and  sold  divers  engines  in  imitation  of  Mr  Watt's,  and 
the  consequence  of  this  was  an  action  at  law  on  the  part  of  Messrs 
W^tt  and  Boulton.  The  cause  was  tried  before  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice at  the  sittings  after  Trinity  term,  in  1793  ;  and  on  this  oc- 
casion General  Roy,  Sir^  William  Herschel,  Dr  Robison,  De- 
luc,  Rennie,  and  many  other  eminent  individuals,  hastened  to 
supply  that  kind  of  evidence  which  the  law  required.  They 
established  the  great  value,  as  well  as  the  originality,  of  Mr 
Watf  s  inventions,  and  the  still  more  essential  point  in  a  patent 
trial,  *  that  a  mechanic  could,  by  the  specification,  construct 
*  fire-engines  on  the  principle  invented  by  Mr  Watt.'    The  Lord 
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Chief-Justice  gave  no  opinion,  but  reserved  a  case  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court,  which  embodied  the  preceding  admissions, 
and  left  it  to  be  decided — 

1.  Whether  Mr  Watt's  patent  was  good  in  law,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Act  of  Parliament  1775  ?  and, 

2.  Whether  the  specification,  in  point  of  law,  supported  the 
patent  ? 

The  case  was  tried  on  the  16th  May  1797,  before  the  four 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Heath,  Buller,  Rooke,  and  Eyre, 
when  the  last  two  were  for  supporting  Mr  Watt's  patent,  and  the 
first  two  for  setting  it  aside.  The  Judges  Heath  and  Buller 
founded  their  opinions  on  the  statute,  and  dismissed  wholly  the 
irrelevant  considerations  of  merit  and  value.  Mr  Watt  received 
a  patent  for   *  using,  exercising,  and  vending  his  new-invented 

*  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire- 

*  engines  ;'  and,  in  his  specification,  he  described  certain  prin^ 
ciples  as  *  his  method  of  lessening  that  consumption.'  He  gave 
no  drawing,  no  model,  no  description  either  of  an  improved  en- 
gine, or  of  any  of  its  parts.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1775, 
was  still  more  vague  than  the  specification.  In  reciting  the  pa- 
tent, the  Act  stated  that  the  patent  was  granted  for  making  and 
vending  certain  engines  ;  and  it  gave  him  for  twenty-five  years 
the  privilege  of  constructing  and  vending  the  said  engines.  The 
Act,  therefore,  gave  Mr  Watt  nothing ;  because  it  gave  him 
only  the  right  of  making  the  engines  described  in  his  patent, 
whereas  that  patent  described  no  engine  at  all. 

The  Court  being  equally  divided,  the  parties  put  the  case 
upon  the  record  in  the  form  of  a  Special  Verdict,  to  be  tried  as  a 
case  in  error  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  It  was  accordingly 
argued  in  1798  ;  and  in  1799  it  was  directed  by  the  Court  to  be 
again  argued,  because,  as  Lord  Kenyon  remarked,  *  it  involved 

*  some  points  of  great  novelty,  nicety,  and  importance  to  the  law.' 
Sergeant  Le  Blanc  was  counsel  for  Hornblower  and  Maberly, 
the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  Mr  Rous  for  Messrs  Watt  and  Boulton ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  invention  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent,  and  the  patentee's  righf  valid.  However  much 
we  rejoice  at  this  result,  as  the  friends  of  Mr  Watt  and  of  inven- 
tors of  every  rank,  we  must  beg  leave  to  express  our  conviction 
that  the  decision  was  ill-founded ; — that  the  Judges  strained  the 
Statute  of  2l8t  James  I.  to  its  last  and  weakest  fibre; — and 
that  the  Parliamentary  grant,  the  high  merits  of  Mr  Watt,  and 
the  splendour  and  utility  of  his  invention,  were,  what  they  should 
not  have  been,  powerful  auxiliaries  against  the  pirates.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  agree  with  M.  Arago  in  the  following  opinion  of 
our  English  Barristers :— . 
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<  That  it  is  a  singular^  feature  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that 
some  of  the  barristers — that  barristers,  to  whom  malice  is  wont  to  ascribe 
a  luxuriant  superfluity  of  words — reproached  Watt,  against  whom  a  for- 
midable array  of  them  had  been  retained,  with  having  invented  nothing 
hut  ideas.  This,  I  may  just  mention,  brought  upon  them,  in  presence 
of  the  bench,  the  apostrophe  of  Mr  Rous : — ^^  Go,  gentlemen,  and  ap- 
proach this  intangihie  substance,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it-^ — this  pre- 
tended abstract  idea, — you  will  be  crushed  like  flies,  and  leave  no  trace  of 
your  existence." ' — P.  82. 

Now,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Barristers  ever  uttered 
such  a  reproach.  They  knew  and  acknowledged  the  inge- 
nuity, and  materiality,  and  power  of  Mr  Watt's  engines ;  but 
they  maintained  that  his  patent  was  taken  out  only  for  methods 
and  principles.  The  concluding  flourish  of  Mr  Rous,  too,  has 
neither  wit  nor  meaning.  The  intangible  substance  was  not  the 
engine  of  Mr  Watt,  nor  even  his  separate  condenser.  It  was 
his  method  and  principle  of  separate  condensation ;  and  even 
if  this  apparatus,  in  which  these  principles  were  embodied,  had, 
in  its  tangible  form,  been  let  loose  upon  the  bar,  it  would  scarce- 
ly  have  drenched  the  flies  of  the  court,  and  still  less  would  it 
have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  Barristers.  If  the  crushing 
power  of  a  steam-engine  were  to  be  pled  in  aid  of  a  patent,  even 
Fapin's  might  have  incommoded  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  ;  and  Newcomen's  would  certainly  have  flattened  the 
roundest  and  lengthened  the  shortest  of  the  enemies  of  Ideas. 

But  why  is  it  that  we,  the  friends  of  Mr  Watt,  and  almost 
the  worshippers  of  his  genius,  should  avow  this  opinion  of 
his  patent  right  ?  It  is  that  the  Legislature  of  England,  and 
the  constituency  which  prompts  them,  may  see  the  folly  and 
injustice  of  our  present  Patent  Laws ;  and  the  ineflSciency  of  the 
Statute  of  21st  James  I.  as  a  protection  to  inventors.  Had  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  yielding  to  the  opinions  of  Judges 
Heath  and  Buller,  found  that  the  statute  could  not  sustain  a 
patent  like  Mr  Watt's,  exhibiting  such  genius — teeming  with  such 
advantages  to  the  nation,  and  such  benefit  to  mankind — so 
peculiarly  marked  by  the«honesty  of  its  specification, — a  declarar 
tory  act  would  doubtless  have  passed  the  Legislature,  modifying 
the  original  statute  ; — at  least  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  differently 
interpreted  by  distinguished  Judges,  and  thus  preventing,  ia 
future,  conflicting  decisions,  and  that  mass  of  litigation,  which,  in 
ruining  many  unfortunate  inventors,,  has  injured  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  perplexities  which 
beset  this  subject  when  viewed  in  all  its  generalities,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  all  interests  in  a  new  and  comprehensive 
measure  of  reform.     But  no  consideration  save  the  most  selfisb^ 
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at)d  no  Interest  but  the  most  ignoble,  can  be  urged  against  an 
explanatory  statute,  and  against  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon 
inventive  genius.* 


*  Among  the  distinguished  individuals  whose  names  will  be  for  ever 
associated  with  that  of  Mr  Watt,  we  cannot  pass  by  the  name  of  Mr 
Murdock,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  has  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-five,  since  this  article  was  written.  Mr  Watt  himself  informs  us, 
(Robison*s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  note,)  that  he  was  the  author  of  many 
ingenious  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  his  steam-engines,  and  in 
the  machines  and  tools  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  he  made  a  great 
improvement  on  the  regulators  and  valves,  in  which  they  are  raised  and 
depressed  by  nieans  of  machinery  fixed  on  the  outside,  in  placie  of  the 
inside.  Mr  Watt  also  mentions,  with  great  praise,  Mr  Murdock's  excel- 
lent sliding- valve  for  the  admission  of  steam  into,  and  its  exit  from  the 
cylinder,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1799. 

Mr  Murdock  has  also  the  merit  of  having  made  the  first  locomotive 
engine  ever  applied  to  the  drawing  of  carriages,  and  upon  the  principle 
of  that  described  in  the  fourth  article  of  Mr  Watt's  first  specification. 
This  engine  was  made  in  1787,  and  persons  are  still  alive  who  saw  it  in 
that  year  drive  a  small  waggon  round  a  room  at  his  house  at  Redruth 
in  Cornwall,  where  he  then  resided.  Among  those  who  saw  it  was 
Richard  Trevithick,  who,  in  1802,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  similar 
invention. 

Mr  Murdock  was  born  in  1754  at  Bellow  Mill,  near  Old  Cumnock,  in 
Ayrshire.  His  father  was  an  ingenious  millwright  and  miller;  and 
under  his  roof  his  son  acquired  his  taste  for  mechanics.  In  1777,  at  the 
age  of  twenty -three,  he  offered  his  services  to  Messrs  Watt  and  Boulton, 
who  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  erection,  and  take  the  general 
charge,  of  their  engines  in  Cornwall.  In  1798,  however,  he  returned 
permanently  to  Soho,  where  he  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
machinery  at  Soho  Foundery,  and  sometimes  the  erection  of  steam- 
engines  at  a  distance.  Mr  Murdock's  claims,  however,  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  world,  rest  on  his  *  Application  of  the  Gas  from  Coal  to  Econo- 
mical Purposes.'  He  began  his  experiments  in  1792;  and  having  per- 
fected his  apparatus,  he  lighted  up  with  gas  the  front  of  Mr  Boulton's 
manufactory  at  Soho,  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 
He  afterwards  lighted  up  some  cotton-mills  at  Manchester,  beginning 
with  that  of  Messrs  Phillips  and  Lee  ;  and,  having  published  an  account 
of  his  invention  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808,  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  to  him  the  Rumford  gold  and  silver  medals.  On  that 
occasion,  the  writer  of  this  article  met  him  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Society  Club,  along  with  the  illustrious  Cavendish.  The  noisy  hilarity 
of  the  engineer  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  modesty  and  aristocratic 
reserve  of  the  philosopher.  Mr  Murdock  died  in  November  1839,  and 
was  buried  in  Handsworth  Church,  near  his  friend  Mr  Watt.  A  fine  por* 
trait  of  him  was  presented  by  Mr  James  Watt  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 
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A  ifaind  80  richly  endowed  as  Mr  Watt's,  waa  not  likely  to  have 
exhausted  its  powers  on  one  subject.  So  early  as  1765  he  invented 
a  very  ingenious  perspective  machine,  a  great  number  of  which 
were  ordered  at  the  time  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
In  1772,  he  constructed  two  new  and  ingenious  micrometers  for 
measuring  distances  which  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  chain ; 
and  in  1781,  he  invented  a  machine  for  drying  linen  by  steam, 
which  was  put  into  operation  by  his  relative  Mr  Macgregor. 
Mr  Watt  communicated  descriptions  and  drawings  of  these 
inventions  in  1816,  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  be  published  in  any 
way  he  thought  proper,  and  they  have  accordingly  appeared  in 
different  works. 

Among  the  other  inventions  of  Mr  Watt,  we  may  enumerate 
his  copying  press  for  letters,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in 
1780  ;  his  flexible  water  pipe  for  carrying  water  across  the  Clyde ; 
a  plan  of  constructing  Lighthouses  of  iron,  which  he  mentioned  to 
ourselves  ;  and  a  methoa  of  heating  apartments  by  steam,  which 
was  invented  and  first  applied  by  himself. 

Towards  the  close  of  Mr  Watt's  life,  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  copying  and  reducing  all 
kinds  of  sculpture  and  statuary.*  When  he  was  about  to  secure 
his  right  to  this  valuable  invention,  he  found  that  a  gentleman  in 
his  neighbourhood  had  made  considerable  progress  in  construct- 
ing a  similar  machine.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen  at 
Heathfield  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  work  executed  by  Mr 
Watt's  machine  ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  stated  to  us,  with  that 
candour  which  so  eminently  characterised  him,  that  he  believed  his 
rival  in  the  invention  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his  invention. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Mr  Watt's  intellectual  labours  we  must 
now  draw  our  readers'  attention  to  one  of  great  interest,  which 
has  already  given  rise  to  a  painful  controversy,  calling  forth 
national  feelings,  and  involving  the  personal  honour  and  the  scien- 
tific reputation  of  distinguished  individuals.  We  approach  this 
subject  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  delicacy  which  surrounds  it,  and 
with  an  anxiety  which  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  share,  to  allay 
feelings  which  should  never  have  been  roused,  and  to  reconcile 
interests  which  in  the  equipoise  of  justice  are  not  at  variance. 
The  controversy  to  which  we  allude,  relates  to  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  water.  The  Chemists  of  our  own 
and  of  foreign  countries,  had,  by  acts  of  omission,  deprived  Mr 


*  The  only  one  of  these  instruments  we  know  of,  made  by  Mr  Watt's 
own  hands,  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  whom  Mr 
Watt  presented  it. 
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Watt  of  an  honour  to  which  he  ig  clearly  entitled ;  and  it  there^ 
fore  became  the  duty  of  his  biographer  to  collect  and  sift  the  evi* 
dence  which  relates  to  it.  Having  been  present  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Institute  at  which  M.  Arago's  Eloge  was  read,  Lord 
Brougham  was  induced  to  investigate  the  subject,  on  his  return 
to  England  ;  and  the  result  of  his  enquiry  has  been  published  in 
the  appendix  to  M.  Arago's  work.  In  following  the  track  of  two 
such  distinguished  individuals,  we  shall  be  careful  to  separate 
facts  from  opinions ;  and,  when  we  have  ascertained  what  was 
actually  done  by  Watt  and  Cavendish,  we  must  leave  it  to 
Chemists  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  their  labours,  and  to 
award  the  honours  which  are  respectively  due  them.  The  Jirst 
is  a  question  of  Evidence^  which  admits  of  little  controversy — the 
second  a  question  of  Opinion^  which  will  occasion  much.  M. 
Arago  thus  opens  the  question  of  evidence  : — 

*  In  the  physical  world  there  are  some  volcanoes  which  have  made 
only  a  single  eruption.  In  like  manner,  in  the  ihtellectual  world  also, 
there  are  men,  who,  after  a  flash  of  genius,  disappear  entirely  fronl 
the  history  of  science.  Such  a  one  was  Warltire,  of  whom  the  chrono*- 
logical  order  of  dates  leads  roe  to  mention  a  truly  remarkable  experimetrt. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  this  philosopher  imagined  that  an 
electric  spark  could  not  pass  through  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  without 
causing  some  change  in  them.  An  idea  so  novel,  which  was  not  then 
suggested  by  any  analogy,  and  of  which  such  happy  use  has  since  been 
made,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  led  all  the  historiographers  of  science  not 
willingly  to  omit  to  make  honourable  mention  of  its  author.  Warltire 
was  deceived  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  electrical 
matter  produced.  Luckily  for  himself,  he  foresaw  that  they  would  be 
attended  by  an  explosion  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  first  made 
the  experiment  with  a  metal  vessel,  in  which  he  had  enclosed  some  com- 
mon air  and  hydrogen  gas. 

*  Cavendish  very  soon  repeated  Warltire's  experiment.  The  certain 
date  of  his  labours  (by  certain  I  mean  any  date  which  can  be  proved  by 
an  authentic  record — a  memoir  read  to  a  society,  or  a  printed  paper)  is 
not  later  than  the  month  of  April  1783  ;  since  Priestley  quotes  Caven- 
dish's observations  in  a  paper  dated  the  Slst  of  the  month.  From  this 
quotation  we  gain  only  one  other  piece  of  information  ;  viz.  that  Caven- 
dish had  obtained  water  by  exploding  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ; 
a  result  already  established  by  Warltire. 

«  In  his  paper  of  the  month  of  April  1783,  Priestley  added  one  im- 
portant circumstance  to  those  which  followed  from  the  experiments  of 
bis  predecessor:  he  proved  that  the  weight  of  the. water  which  is 
deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  at  the  instant  of  the  explosion  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  these  two  gases.* — P.  99. 

And  in  a  succeeding  page  M.  Arago  adds, — 

*  Priestley  records  in  detail,  and  as  his  own,  experiments  which  prove 
that  the  water  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  o€  hydrogen 
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and  oxjgeiif  has  a  weight  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  two  gasea  which 
are  hurned.  Cavendish  some  time  after  claims  this  result  for  himseU, 
and  insinuates  [openly  declares]  that  he  had  communicated  it  verbally 
to  the  chemist  at  Birmingham.' — P.  104. 

In  this  extract  there  are  several  inaccuracies  of  very  consider- 
able importance.  All  the  praise  given  by-M.  Arago  to  Warltire 
belongs  to  Priestley ;  and  this  mistake,  owing  to  his  having  over- 
looked the  last  paragraph  of  Warltire's  letter,  has  been,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  corrected  both  by  Mr  James  Watt  and  Mr  Muir- 
head.  The  first  real  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of  water  was  made  by  Dr  Priestley,*  previous  to  the  17  th 
April,  the  date  of  Warltire's  letter.  In  firing  a  mixture  of  com- 
mon and  inflammable  air  in  glass  vessels,  he  observed,   ^  that 

*  though  the  glass  was  clean  and  dry  before,  yet  after  firing,  the 
^  air  it  became  dewy^  and  was  lined  with  a  sooty  substance.  Warl- 
tire made  the  same  experiment,  and  thus  desciibes  it : — ^  I  have 
^  fired  airt  in  glass  vessels  since  I  saw  you  venture  to  do  itj  and 

*  have  observed,  as  you  didy  that  though  the  glass  was  clean  and 

*  dry  before,  yet  after*  firing  the  air  it  became  dewy,  and  was 

*  lined  with  a  sooty  substance.' — (^Letter  to  Priestley^  Obs.  on 
Air,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.^ 

The  other  experiment  mentioned  by  M.  Arago  was  made  by 
Warltire  in  order  to  determine  whether  heat  was  heavy  or  nor. 
He  had  been  deterred  from  making  it  from  a  dread  of  the  danger 
attending  it ;  but  he  was  encouraged  by  Priestley,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  it  with  a  different  view,  in  the  more  dangerous  form  of 
using  a  glass  vessel ;  so  that  Priestley  has  all  the  merit  of  origi* 
nating  this  class  of  experiments  with  the  electric  spark.  The 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  M.  Arago  contains  several 
other  inaccuracies. 

1.  Warltire  did  not  obtain  moisture  by  exploding  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  He  and  Dr  Priestley  exploded  common 
air  and  hydrogen. 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by  those  who 
are  deciding  on  the  claims  of  rival  discoverers,  that  this  first  step  in  the 
discovery  of  the  conopoBition  of  water,  is  ascribed  by  Mr  Watt  himself  to 
Cavendish.  (See  Phil.  Trans,  1784,  p.  332,  note.)  Cavendish,  com- 
mitting the  same  oversight  as  M.  Arago,  ascribes  it  to  Warltire,  {PhiL 
Trans.  1784,  p.  126,)  *  while  Warltire  ascribes  it  to  Priestley.  (Priestley's 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Air,  vol.  ii.  p.  *396.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  all  of  them  made  the  experiment  in  succession, ^r*;  Priestley, 
then  Warltire,  and  then  Cavendish. 

f  That  this  was  a  mixture  of  common  and  inflammable  air,  is  distinctly 
stated  in  Priestley's  Annotations  on  Warltire's  letter. 
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2.  The  experiment  of  Cavendisli,  quoted  by  Priestley  m  his 
paper,  (Phil.  Trans.  1793,  pp.  426,  434,)  was  not  the  explosion 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  but  \the  n^- conversion  of  air  into  water, 

*  by  decomposing  it  in  conjunction  with  inflammable  air.' 

3.  The  experiment  of  Cavendish  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  Priestley  and  Warltire,  in  so  far  as  the  water  was  pure^  with- 
out sooty  matter. 

4.  Priestley,  in  his  repetition  of  Cavendish's  experiment,  found 
no  sooty  matter ;  thus  confirming  the^result  obtained  by  his  pre- 
decessor. 

5.  Priestley  did  not  prove  that  the  weight  of  the  water  was 
equalj  or  exactly  equals  to  the  weight  of  the  two  gases.  His  ex- 
periment was  rude,  and  made  with  a  balance  not  so  nice  as  he 
could  wish  for  the  purpose.  The  two  weights  were  equal,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  judge^  and  as  nearly  as  he  could  pretend  to  weigh 
so  small  a  matter.  He  considered  the  result  such  as  to  ajffbrd  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  air  was  reconverted  into  water.  Priest- 
ley's experiment  was  made  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Cavendish's  was  also  made  with  these  two  gases ; 
but  we  cannot  infer  this  from  the  words  used  by  Priestley. 

The  Experiments  on  Air,  by  Mr  Cavendish,  were  read  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  15th  January  1784;  and  in  this  elaborate 
Memoir  he  details  the  results  of  several  careful  experiments,  in 
which  he  fired  various  mixtures  of  common  air  and  hydrogen  ;  and 
also  different  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  the  oxygen  being 
obtained  from  various  bodies ;  and  by  these  experiments  he  proved 
beyond  doubt,  and  states  it  as  his  opinion,  (see  p.  140,)  that 
water  was  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Such  is,  we  believe,  an  accurate  account,  founded  on  the  original 
printed  documents,  of  the  different  experiments  made  in  England 
previous  to  the  15th  January  1784,  relative  to  the  composition  of 
water.  Let  us  now  see  what  had  been  previously  done  by  Mr 
Watt. 

Previous  to  the  21st  April  1783,  at  a  time  when  Dr  Priestley 
had  made  some  experiments  which  *  favoured  the  idea  of  the  con- 

*  version  of  water  into  air,'  he  communicated  the  experiment  to 
Mr  Watt ;  who  was  thus  led  to  form  a  '  hypothesis  on  the  pro- 

•  bable  causes  of  the  production  of  water  from  the  deflagration  of  a 
'  mixture  of  dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  airs  in  some  of  Dr 

•  Priestley's  experiments.'  Mr  Watt  communicated  his  hypothe- 
sis in  a  letter  addressed  to  this  active  chemist,  dated  April  26, 
1783,  with  a  request  that  he  would  lay  it  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Before,  however,  Dr  Priestley  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  this,  he  found  that  the  apparent  conversion  of  water  into 
air  was  not  a  real  transmutation.     Mr  Watt,  who  had  learned  this 
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fact,  thought  it  proper  to  delay  the  publication  of  his  letter,  that 
be  might  examine  the  subject  more  deliberately.  But  although 
Mr  Watt's  letter  was  thus  lying  in  abeyance,  so  far  as  its  read- 
ing to  the  Society  was  concerned,  it  had  been  shown  by  Dr 
Priestley  (who  received  it  in  London)  to  several  fellows  of 
the  Society,  and  delivered  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  the  purpose  of 
being  read.  In  this  state  of  matters,  Mr  Watt  received  a  letter  from 
M.  Deluc,  giving  him  an  account  of  experiments  lately  made  at 
Paris  on  the  same  subject,  with  large  quantities  of  these  two  kinds 
of  air,  (of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;)   by  which,  as  Mr  Watt  says, 

*  the  essential  point  seems  to  be  clearly  proved,  that  the  deflagra- 

*  tion  or  union  of  depblogisticated  and  inflammable  air  by  means 

*  of  ignition,  produces  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  weight  to  the 

*  airs/  Finding  his  hypothesis  thus  confirmed,  Mr  Watt  re- 
quested his  Letter  to  Dr  Priestley  to  be  r6ad,  which  was  done  on 
the  22d  April  1784,  Now,  Mr  Watt  must  have  received  De- 
luc*s  letter,  containing  an  account  of  the  Parisian  experiments, 
before  the  26^&  November  1783,  the  date  of  the  letter  in  which  he 
mentions  them.  This  letter,  embodying  almost  verbatim  his  first 
letter  to  Dr  Priestley,  was  read  on  the  29th  April  1784,  and  con- 
tains his  hypothesis,  expressed  in  the  following  manner : — 

*  Are  we  not  then  authorized  to  conclude,  that  water  is  composed  of 
depblogisticated  air  and  phlogiston,  deprived  of  part  of  their  latent  or  ele- 
mentary heat ;  that  depblogisticated  or  pure  air  is  composed  of  water  de- 
prived of  its  phldgiston,  and  united  to  elementary  heat  and  light ;  and 
that  the  latter  are  contained  in  it  in  a  latent  state,  so  as  not  to  be  sen- 
sible to  the  thermometer  or  to  the  eye  ;  and  if  light  be  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  heat,  or  a  circumstance  attending  it,  or  a  component  part  of  the 
inflammable  air,  then  pure  or  depblogisticated  air  is  composed  of  water  de- 
prived of  its  phlogiston,  and  united  to  elementary  heat  ?' — PhiL  Trans. 
1784j,  p.  333. 

Having  thus  established,  on  the  authority  of  printed  docu- 
ments, the  priority  of  Mr  Watt's  hypothesis  to  the  experiments 
and  deductions  of  Cavendish,  let  us  now  see  how  far  this  decision 
is  confirmed  or  unsettled  by  the  evidence  of  individual  state- 
ments. 

Mr  Cavendish  admits  the  priority  of  Warltire's  and  Priestley's 
experiment,  in  which  moisture  was  deposited,  along  with  a  sooty 
matter,  in  the  glass  globe  ;  but  he  declares  that  in  the  summer 
of  1781,  his  experiments  'were  mentioned  by  him  to  Dr 
^  Priestley,  who  in  consequence  of  it  made  some  experiments  of 
^  the  same  kind.'  '  During  the  last  summer,'  he  adds,  (in 
1783,)  *  a  friend  of  mine  (Sir  Charles  Blagden)  gave  some 
'  account  of  them  to  Lavoisier,  as  well  as  of  the  conclusion  drawn 
.  *  from  them,  that  depblogisticated  air  is  only  water  deprived  of 
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*  phlogfaton/  This  statement  is  confirmed,  in  so  far  as  Lavoi- 
sier is  concerned,  by  Blagden  and  Lavoisier  himself.  Lavoisier 
states,  that  Blagden  was  present  at  his  experiments  of  the  24th 
June  1783 ;  and  informed  him  that  Cavendish  had  already 
burned  inflammable  air  in  close  vessels,  and  obtained  a  very 
perceptible  quantity  of  water.  Blagden  affirms  that  he  gave 
Lavoisier  the  additional  information,  that  the  weight  of  the 
water  was  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
two  gases. 

None  of  these  testimonies  aflfect  in  the  least  the  priority  of 
Mr  Watt's  hypothesis.  Cavendish  does  not  say  that  he  com- 
municated any  thing  to  Priestley  in  1781,  beside  his  experi- 
ment ;  and  it  is  manifest,  from  Priestley's  declaration  in  his  paper 
of  1783,  (p.  416,)  that  Mr  Watt's  idea  of  the  conversion  of 
water  or  steam  into  permanent  air  was  new  to  him^  and  that  he 
had  acquired  no  such  information  from  Cavendish.  But  not 
only  does  Priestley  say  that  Watt's  idea  was  new  to  him,  he 
states  also,  that  Mr  Watt  had  been  led  to  it  *by  some  appear- 

*  ances  in  the  working  of  his  steam-engines  :*  and  hence  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr  Waft  had  entertained  this  idea 
^Jbr  many  years,  as  he  himself  assures  us — at  all  events  so 
early  as  December  1782,  as  is  proved  by  his  unpublished 
letters. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  animadvert  on  the  conduct 
of  Mr  Cavendish  in  omitting  all  notice  of  Mr  Watt's  hypothesis  in 
his  paper  of  1784,  as  at  first  read  to  the  Society.  After  Mr 
Watt's  paper  had  been  read,  Mr  Cavendish  did  insert  with  his 
own  hand  the  following  important  reference  to  it : — *  As  Mr 
*Watt,  in  a  paper  lately  read  before  this    Societj'^,   supposes 

*  water  to  consist  of  dephlogisticated  air  and  phlogiston  deprived 
'  of  part  of  their  latent  heat,   whereas  I  take  no  notice  of  the 

*  latter  circumstance,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  in  a  few  words 

*  the  reason  of  this  apparent  difference  between  us,'  Here,  then, 
we  have  Cavendish's  own  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Mr  Watt's  hypothesis  and  his  conclusion  was  only 
apparent. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  determine  whether  Cavendish  or  Sir 
Charles  Blagden  had  seen  the  manuscript  of  Watt's  first  letter  to 
Priestley ;  because  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  had  both  seen 
Mr  Watt's  opinion  of  the  composition  of  water  in  Priestley's 
paper  of  1 783. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  jany  thing  of  the 
claims  of  French  Chemists  to  a  share  of  the  honour  of  discover- 
ing the  composition  of  water.  Cuvier  informs  us  that  Mongp 
had  made  the  same  experiment,  and  drawn  the  same  conclusion, 
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as  Cavendish ;  and  that  he  communicated  them  nearly  about  the 
same  time  to  Lavoisier  and  Laplace ;  *  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  with  Lord  Brougham,  that  Lavoisier  was  the  ^  first  per«- 
^  son  who  presented  the  new  doctrine  in  its  entire  perfection  and 

*  consistency.' 

Having  thus  obtained  for  Mr  Watt's  hypothesis  a  decided 
priority — or,  to  use  Lord  Brougham's  words,  having  shown  that 
he  was  the  first  *  to  reduce  the  theory  of  composition  to  writing' — 
we  shall  now  consider  the  view  which  Mr  Watt  himself  has 
taken  of  his  own  speculation.  Mr  Watt  never  pretended  to  have 
discovered  the  composition  of  water.  In  his  letter  to  Deluc, 
26th  November  1783,  he  says, — 

<  I  send  you  an  account  of  the  hypothesis  I  have  ventured  to  form  on 
the  probable  causes  of  the  production  of  water,  &c.  I  feel  much  reluc- 
tance to  lay  my  thoughts  on  these  suljects  before  the  public,  in  their 
present  undigested  state,  and  without  having  been  able  to  bring  them  to 
the  test  of  such  experiments  as  would  confirm  or  refute  them;  and  should 
therefore  have  delayed  the  publication  of  them  until  these  experiments 
had  been  made,  if  you,  sir,  and  some  other  of  my  philosophical  friends 
had  not  thought  them  as  plausible  as  any  other  conjectures  which  have 
been  formed  on  the  subject ;  and  that,  though  they  should  not  be  veri- 
fied by  further  experiments,  or  approved  of  by  men  of  science  in  general, 
they  may  perhaps  merit  a  discussion,  and  give  rise  to  experiments  wbicU 
may  throw  light  on  so  important  a  subject/ — Phil,  Trans*  1784, 
p.  329. 

In  this  passage,  Mr  Watt  speaks  of  his  hypothesis  as  a  plau- 
sible conjecture,  which  might  be  refuted  by  subsequent  experi- 
ments ;  and  as  he  never  wrote  another  word  on  the  subject,  nor 
made  a  single  experiment  after  this  paper  was  printed,  how  is  it 
possible  to  identify  this  hypothesis  with  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water  ?  The  illustrious  Dr  Black  thus  views  the 
hypothesis  of  his  friend,  and  the  labours  of  Cavendish  and  the 
French  Chemists  :  * — *  This  idea  of  the  nature  of  water  was  sug- 
<  gested  by  Mr  Watt,  (Phil.  Trans.  1784;)  Mr  Cavendish,  how- 

*  ever,  was  the  first  who  gave  it  solid  foundation  and  credibility,  by 
\hi8  accurate  examination  of  the  consequences  offsetting  fire  to  a 

*  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas  in  a  vessel  in  which 

*  they  were  confined.     M.  Lavoisier  and  other  French  chemists, 

*  seeing  the  vast  importance  of  this  experiment  in  their  system, 


♦  Recueil  des  Eloges  Historiques,  par  M.  Le  Chev.  Cuvier,  Art. 
Cavendish,  torn.  ii.  p«  87. 

f  Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  edited  by  Dr  Robison,  vol.  ii. 
710. 
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'  immediately  repeated  it,  with  much  larger  quantities  of  the' ma-  ' 
'  terials,  and  with  an  excellent  apparatus,  and  the  most  Scrupu- 
'  lous  accuracy.     They  added  several  other  experiments,  which 

*  concur  to  establish  the  opinion  of  the  compounded  nature  of 
'  water.'  * 

In  Lord  Brougham's  historical  Note  on  the  discovery  of  the 

*  thmry  of  the  composition  of  water,*  he  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  cautious  in  characterising  Mr  Watt's  hypothesis.  He 
never  once  claims  for  Mr  Watt  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water*  He  always  speaks  of  Mr  Watt's  theory  ;  but  in  one  or 
two  places  he  applies  the  word  conclusions  to  what  was  done  by 
Watt  and  Cavendish.  But  Mr  Watt's  conclusion  was  a  hypothesis  ; 
Mr  Cavendish's  an  irresistible  physical  truth.  Mr  Watt  conjee-- 
turedy  to  use  his  own  word,  or  suggestedy  to  use  Dr  Black's,  that 
water  was  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  but  Cavendish 
proved  by  infallible  experiments,  that  water  consisted  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  therefore  discovered  its  composition. 

In  M.  Arago's  able  discussion  of  this  question,  he  has,  inad- 
vertently no  doubt,  employed  very  diflFerent  terms  in  character- 
ising Mr  Watt's  hypothesis.  The  proposition  with  which  he  sets 
out  is,  that  Mr  Watt's  name  is  illustriously  united  to  the  greatest 
afjd  most  prolific  invention  of  modern  chemistry — the  composition 
of  water  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  he  amply  establishes  this  proposi- 
tion. But  in  conducting  the  argument,  he  applies  the  terms 
hypothesis^  theory^  and  discovery,  indiscriminately  to  Mr  Watt's 
labours  ;  and  in  some  places  he  assigns  him  only  a.  share  in  the  dis^ 
covery,  and  awards  a  considerable  portion  of  the  honour  to  Priest- 
ley. In  this  way  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  composition 
of  water — that  is,  of  having  established  it  as  di  physical  truth — is 
transferred  in  small  shares  to  a  joint-stock  company,  and  not 
one  of  these  is  given  to  Mr  Cavendish  !    Mr  Watt  himself  speaks 


*  Dr  Robison  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  Mr  Watt's  paper  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  with  the  hypothesis  which  it  described. 
If  he  was  not,  the  fact  would  be  very  strange  and  inexplicable.  If  he  was, 
he  did  not  consider  it  as  anticipating  the  positive  discovery,  by  direct 
oxperiment,  of  the  composition  of  that  element,  afterwards  made  by 
Cavendish  ;  for  in  the  preface  to  Dr  Black's  Lectures,  dedicated  to'  Mr 
Watt  himself,  and  said  in  that  preface  to  be  edited  with  his  assistance, 
lie  makes  the  following  statement : — *The  Hon.  Mr  Cavendish  has  dis- 

*  covprpri  that  aquafortis  consists  of  two  kinds  of  air :  of  vital  air,  the  sup- 

*  port  of  life  and  of  fire,  and  mephitic  air,  which  extinguishes  both.   And 

*  he  discovered  that  water,  which,  since  the  first  dawn  of  natural  philo- 

*  sophy  has  been  considered  as  an  element,  is  also  composed  of  vital  air, 

*  and  of  that  air  which  sometimes  takes  fire  in  our  coal-pits,  and  lays  all 

*  waste  by  its  explosion.' — Preface,  p.  Ivii. 
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of  ^  his  contempt  for  the  modicum  of  reputation  which  would  result 
'  from  his  own  theory.'  He  felt  a  just  indignation  at  the  idea 
sugt^ested  by  Deluc,  of  his  not  claiming  the  merit  which  belonged 
to  his  hypothesis  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  his  astonishment  would 
be  equal  to  ours,  were  he  to  learn  that  that  hypothesis  had  been 
made  to  supersede  and  cast  into  oblivion  the  grand  experimental 
discovery  of  Cavendish.  The  great  merits  of  these  two  great  men 
are  fortunately  not  in  collision.  Mr  Watt  will  for  ever  enjoy  the 
honour  of  that  singular  sagacity  which  presented  to  him  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  composition  of  water ;  and  Cavendish  will  never 
lose  the  glory  which  belongs  to  him,  of  having  given  that  hypo- 
thesis, whether  he  was  cognisant  of  it  or  not,  the  force  and 
stability  of  truth. 

Such  is  our  opinion,  deliberately  and  impartially  formed.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  we  have  pronounced  the  decision  which  time 
will  sanction ;  and  we  appeal  for  the  confirmation  of  it  to  the 
distinguished  chemists  of  our  own  country. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject,  without  adverting 
to  the  discussion  of  it  which  emanated  from  the  Chair  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association  at  Birmingham.  We  regret  that  such  a  meeting 
should  have  become  the  arena  of  a  controversy  involving  feelings 
80  deeply  personal  as  well  as  national.  Had  the  question  been 
agitated  in  the  Chemical  section,  where  doubtful  statements  and 
rash  opinions  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  rival 
discussion ;  and  where  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  individual  minds 
might  have  prepared  the  evidence  for  the  verdict  of  the  public, 
our  objections  would  have  been  somewhat  diminished ;  but  ema- 
nating as  the  discussion  did  from  the  Chair  of  the  President,  the 
friends  of  Mr  Watt  were  virtually  silenced  by  official  privilege ; 
and  injustice  was  done  to  his  genius  before  crowds  who  knew  and 
who  loved  him — within  the  walls  of  a  city  which  his  genius  had 
enriched — within  the  very  sound  of  those  mighty  establishments 
to  which  he  had  given  life  and  being — and  in  sight  of  the  hallowed 
fane  where  moulder  his  earthly  remains. 

Scotland  will  not  soon  forget  the  attempt  which  was  lately 
made,  by  one  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Association,  to  rob  our 
illustrious  countryman  Dr  Black  of  his  grand  discovery  of  latent 
heat  ;*  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  the  President 
should  have  been  specially  requested  by  the  same  Council  to  draw 
up  a  discourse,  in  which  another  of  our  countrymen  should 
have  been  deprived  of  an  honour  so  Justly  due  to  him.  The 
whole  of  .the  argument  employed  on  this  occasion  rests  upon  the 


♦  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  Ixvi.  p.  148, 
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assumption  that  hydrogen  and  phlogiston  are  not  convertible 
terms  ;  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that  Mr  Watt's  hypothesis  does 
not  describe  the  true  composition  of  water.  It  might  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  argument  to  say,  that  Mr  Watt  himself  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  perfect  conviction  that  inflammable  air  or  hy- 
drogen was  the  real  phlogiston ;  and  hence  these  three  terms 
must  be  regarded  as  convertible  in  his  writings;  but  we  can  go 
much  farther,  and  prove  that  both  Cavendish  and  Black  con- 
sidered Watt's  hypothesis  as  indicating  the  true  composition  of 
water.  Cavendish,  as  we  have  already  seen,  declares  that, 
the  diflference  between  Mr  Watt's  views  and  his  own  is  only  an 
apparent  one.     *  If  there  be  any  such  thing,'  he  continues,  'as 

*  elementary  heat,  what  Mr  Watt  says  is  true!  *  Now,  he  af- 
terwards adds,  *  I- have  chosen  to  avoid  this  form  of  speaking^ 
^  because  I  think  it  more  likely  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 

*  elementary  heat,'  &c.  Here,  then,  we  have  Cavendish's  di- 
rect testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  two  doctrines  differed  only  in 
appearance  and  form  of  expression.t 

But  while  we  thus  differ  in  opinion  with  the  learned  and  eloquent 
President  in  all  that  he  says  about  Mr  Watt's  hypothesis,  we 
heartily  concur  with  him  in  all  that  he  has  said  of  Cavendish — 
in  his  opinion  of  his  discoveries,  and  in  his  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  his  genius.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  omission  of 
Mr  Watt's  name  in  the  original  MSS.  of  his  Memoir  on  Air, 
(an  omission,  however,  which  he  did  in  good  time  supply,)  we 
consider  the  whole  conduct  of  Cavendish,*  as  well  as  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Blagden,  and  the  other  functionaries  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, to  be  without  a  stain ;  and  we  therefore  sincerely  regret 
that  M.  Arago  should  have  cast  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputa- 
tion upon  an  illustrious  name,  which  will  ever  be  embalmed  in 
the  affectionate  recollections  of  his  countrymen. 

From  these  controversial  details  we  must  pass  to  the  peaceful 
close  of  Mr  Watt's  life.  After  remaining  some  years  a  widower, 
he  married  Miss  Macgregor,  a  lady  of  congenial  mind,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  About  the  year  1800,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  patent,  Mr  Watt  retired  from  business,  and  he  continued 
to  reside  during  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  property  at  Heathfield, 
near  Soho,  which  he  had  acquired  about  1790.  His  distinguish- 
ed partner  Mr  Boultoa,  now  upwards  of  seventy-one,  also  gave 


*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1784,  yol.  Ixxiv.  p.  140. 

f  The  same  Memoir  proves  that  Mr  Cavendish  himself  regarded  in/lam* 
mable  air  smd  phlogiston  as  the  same  thing.  The  conclusion  communicated 
by  Sir  C.  Blagden  to  Lavoisier  was,  *  that  dephlogisticated  air  (oxygen) 
was  only  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston.' — Id,  Id,  p.  134. 
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up  business ;  and  the  great  establishment  at  Soh6  was  carried 
on  with  renewed  ardour  by  the  present  Mr  Boulton  and  the 
Messrs  Watts,  all  of  them  distinguished  by  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  no  ordinary  kind.  In  the  year  1804,  the  serenity  of  Mr 
Watt's  mind  was  disturbed  by  an  event  of  the  most  afllicting  kind. 
His  youngest  son  Gregory,  the  issue  of  his ,  second  marriage, 
who  had  given  high  prpmise  of  literary  as  well  as  scientific  emi- 
nence, was  seized  with  a  pulmonary  affection,  which  carried  him 
off  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Mr  Watt  bore  this  heavy  loss 
with  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  the  resignation  of  a  philosopher. 
The  reed  was  bruised  but  not  broken ;  and  time  and  mental  occu- 
pation, the  usual  anodynes  of  grief,  added  their  soothing  balm 
to  the  sure  anticipations  of  the  fiiture. 

In  the  year  1808,  Mr  Watt  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France;  and  in  1814,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  Institute  nominated  him  one  of  its  eighC  Foreign 
Associates. 

In  1813,  when  Sir  David  Brewster  was  requested  by  Sir  John 
Robison  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  works  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  prevail  upon  Mr 
Watt  to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Steam- 
Engine.  Mr  Watt  began  this  irksome  task  about  the  middle  of 
December  1813  ;  and  in  announcing  its  completion,  in  June 
1814,  he  says :  *  It  has  been  a  heavy  job  to  me ;  and  had  I  been 

*  aware  how  much  so  it  would  have  proved,  I  doubt  whether  I 

*  should  have  undertaken  it.' — Owing  to  causes  over  which  nei- 
ther Mr  Watt  nor  the  editor  had  any  control,  his  treatise  was  not 
completed  till  1817 ;  but  this  was  not  without  its  advantages ;  for 
it  gave  Mr  Watt  ample  leisure  to  correct  and  enlarge  his  work, 
and  thus  to  render  it  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  science. 

Mr  Watt  had  scarcely  completed  this  treatise  when  he  was  seized 
with  erysipelas  in  his  legs  and  arms ;  but  after  an  illness  of  nearly 
two  months  he  recovered  his  health ;  and  during  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  (the  same  year,  1817,)  the  last  which  he  -ever  paid, 

*  his  friends,'   as  Lord  Jeflfrey  remarks,   *  never  saw  him  more 

*  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  colloquial  animation — never  more 

*  delightful  or  instructive.'  This  state  of  corporeal  and  mental 
vigour  continued  throughout  the  year  1818.  In  the  next  year, 
however,  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  dangerous  symptoms  alarmed  his  physician  and  bis  friends. 
Mr  Watt  was  sensible  that  this  was  his  last  illness.  Resigned 
himself,  he  endeavoured  to  make  others  resigned.  He  pointed 
out  to  his  son  the  topics  of  consolation  which  should  occupy  his 
mind ;  and  expressing  his  sincere  gratitude  to  Providence  for  the 
length  of  days  he  had  enjoyed,  for  his  exemption  firom  most  of 
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the  infirmities  of  age,  and  for  the  serenity  and  cheerfuhiess  which 
marked  the  close  of  his  life,  he  expired  at  Heathfield  on  the 
25th  of  August  1819. 

Mr  Watt  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Handsworth  ; 
and  over  his  tomb  his  affectionate  son  erected  an  elegant  Gothic 
chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  beautiful  marble  bust 
by  Sir  Francis  Chantry.  Another  marble  bust,  by  the  same 
distinguished  artist,  has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
College  of  Glasgow ;  and  a  colossal  bronze  statue,  by  the  same 
artist,  resting  on  a  granite  pedestal,  has  been  erected  in  that  city. 
The  most  useful  memorial  of  Mr  Watt,  however,  is  a  handsome 
building  for  a:  library,  which  the  present  Mr  Watt  has  erected 
in  the  town  of  Greenock,  at  an  expense  of  £3500 ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  enterprising  place  having  subscribed  for  a  marble 
statue  of  their  illustrious  townsman,  which  was  lately  placed  in 
the  library,  with  an  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Notwithstanding  these  displays  of  filial  and  municipal  affection, 
a  national  memorial  was  still  wanting  to  testify  a  nation's 
gratitude.  Early  in  1824,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Govern- 
ment to  sanction  a  Parliamentary  vote  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Mr  Watt.  Reasons  were  instantly  started  against  this 
proposal :  there  were  no  precedents  for  it  I  and  the  Government 
might  be  embarrassed  with  similar  claims !  Mr  Watt's  inventions, 
it  might  have  been  replied,  had  no  precedent ;  and  similar  claims 
should  have  been  welcomed  as  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  But  the 
argument  of  the  Government  had  as  little  foundation  in  truth  as 
it  had  in  feeling  and  in  justice.  Numerous  monuments  had  been 
reared  to  naval  and  military  men ;  and  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet 
are  committed  to  the  opinion,  that  intellectual  services  to  the  coun- 
try, however  beneficial  and  freely  given,  sink  into  insignificance 
before  the  remunerated  efforts  of  warlike  skill.  Ainong  the  won- 
ders of  the  age  to  which  we  belong,  posterity  will  record  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest — and  among  the  acts  of  responsible  ministers,  it 
will  brand  it  as  one  of  the  meanest — that  a  nation  deriving  annual- 
ly FIFTEEN  MILLIONS  STERLING  from  Mr  Watt's  inventions,  in 
the  saving  of  power  alone,  refused  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  !  The  Sovereign,  however,  and  his  Premier,  proffered 
their  countenance  to  a  public  subscription ;  and  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  metropolis  in  June  1824,  at  which  many  admirable 
orations  were  made  on  the  genius  and  national  services  of  Mr 
Watt.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  thus  obtained,  and  a  colossal 
statue  of  Carrara  marble,  from  the  chisel  of  our  English  Phidias, 
graced  and  honoured  the  recesses  of  Westminster  Abbey.  And 
thus  did  a  monument,  reared  by  private  admiration,  occupy  the 
pedestal  on  which  should  have  rested  the  monumental  gratitude  of 
a  nation. 
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In  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  his  Eloge^  M.  Arago  has  quoted 
Lord  Liverpool  and.  Mr  Huskisson's  high  appreciation  of  the 
services  which  Mr  Watt  has  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  mam 
kind ;  and  he  contrasts  that  opinion  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  to  which  they  belonged.  But  as  there  are  topics 
which  a  foreigner  could  not  have  been  expected  to  notice,  we 
shall  make  a  more  ample  selection  from  the  expressed  opin- 
ions of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen.  ^  Hi^  in^ 
ventions/  says  Lord  Liverpool,  '  have  augmented  incalculably 
the  resources  of  kis  oum  country^  and  even  of  the  whole 
world.'  *  I  have  known  in  time  of  war,'  he  continues,  *  when 
the  fate  of  a  campaign,  and  possibly  the  fate  of  a  war^  might  de- 
pend upon  getting  a  fleet  out  of  port ;  contrary  winds  have 
prevailed  for  months,  and  the  whole  objects  qf  Government  ham 
been  thereby  defeated.  Such  difficulties  can  now  no  longer 
exist.  Let  the  wind  blow  from  whatever  quarter  it  may,  you 
have  the  power  and  the  means  by  the  steam-engine  of  applying 
that  force  at  the  proper  time  and  in  t/ie proper  manner/  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  in  a  powerful  speech,  represents  Mr  Watt  as  entitled  to  rank 
n  the  highest  class  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  In  enumerating 
the  blessings  which  he  has  conferred  upon  our  own  country,  Mr 
Huskisson  states,  that  *  they  have  contributed  not  only  to  advance 
personal  comfort  and  public  wealthy  by  affording  to  industrious 
millions  the  facility  of  pro^dding  for  their  individual  wants,  by 
means  which  directly  conduce  to  the  general  power  and  greatness 
of  the  state,  but  also  to  the  general  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement, a  thirst  for  instruction,  and  an  emulation  to  apply 
it  to  purposes  of  practical  utility,  even  in  the  humblest  classes 
of  the  community.  ♦  *  *  Looking  back,  however,  to  the  de- 
mands which  were  made  upon  the  resources  of  this  country 
during  the  late  war,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  at  lea«t 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  these  resources  might  have  Jailed  us  before 
that  war  was  brought  to  a  safe  and  glorious  conclusion,  but  for 
the  creations  of  Mr  Watt,  and  of  others  moving  in  the  same 
career,  by  whose  discoveries  those  resources  were  so  greatly 
multiplied  and  increased.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  but  for  the  vast  accession  thus  imperceptibly  made  to  the 
general  wealth  of  this  empire,  we  might  have  been  driven  to 
sue  for  peace,  before,  in  the  march  and  progress  of  events.  Nel- 
son had  put  forth  the  last  energies  of  his  naval  genius  at  Trafal- 
gar, or,  at  any  rate,  before  Wellington  had  put  the  final  seal  to 
the  security  of  Europe  at  Waterloo.  If,  therefore,  we  are  now 
met  to  consider  of  placing  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr 
Watt  beside  the  monuments  of  those  who  fell  in  the  splendid, 
victories  of  the  last  war,  let  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  no  con- ' 
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*  hexion  between  the  services  of  this  modest  and  unobtrusive 

*  benefactor  of  his  country,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  heroes  which 

*  those  monuments  are  destined  to  commemorate/  And  Lord 
Brougham  concludes  his  beautiful  and  eloquent  speech  on  the 
merits  of  Mr  Watt,  with  the  following  noble  sentiment : — *  If  in 

*  old  times  the  temples  of  false  gods  were  appropriately  filled 

*  with  the  images  of  men  who  had  carried  devastation  over  the 

*  face  of  the  earth,  surely  our  temples  cannot  be  more  worthily 
'  adorned  than  with  the  likenesses  of  those  whose  triumphs  have 

*  been  splendid  indeed,  but  unattended  by  sorrow  to  any — who 

*  have  achieved  victories  not  for  one  country  only,*  but  to  enlarge 

*  the  power  and  increase  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race.' 

*  Such/  says  M.  Arago,  '  is  a  brief  account  of  what  was  thought  and 
said  of  Watt  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  the  statesmen,  the  philoso- 
phers, and  the  manufacturei^,  who  could  best  appreciate  his  value.  He 
was  the  creator  of  six  or  eight  millions  of  labourers — of  indefatigable  and 
asj^iduous  labourers,  among  whom  the  law  "wili  never  haye  to  suppress 
either  combination  or  riot — of  labourers  working  at  wages  of  ^ye^  cen- 
times a-day.  He  it  was,  who,  by  his  brilliant  inventions,  f^upplied  Eng- 
land with  the  means  of  maintaining  a  deadly  struggle  on  which  her  very 
existence  as  a  nation  depended.  And  what  was  done  to  honour,  during 
his  life,  this  new  Archimedes,  this  benefactor  of  the  whole  human  race, 
whose  memory  generations  yet  unborn  will  for  ever  bless? 

*  A  peerage  is  in  England  the  highest  of  dignities,  the  greatest  of  re- 
wards ;  you  naturally  conclude  that  Watt  was  made  a  peer. 

*  It  was  never  even  proposed ! 

<  To  speak  plainly,  so  much  the  worse  for  that  peerage,  which  the 
name  of  Watt  would  have  honoured.  Well  might  I  be  amazed  at  such 
an  omission  on  the  part  of  a  nation  so  justly  proud  of  her  great  men. 
On  my  enquiring  the  cause  of  it,  what  think  you  was  the  reply  ?  A 
dignity  such  as  that  of  which  you  speak,  is  reserved  for  oflBcers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  for  influential  orators  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
for  members  of  the  aristocracy.  **  It  is  not  the  custom'*  I  am  not  invent- 
ing— those  are  the  very  words.  *'  It  is  not  the  custom  to  grant  it  to  scien- 
tific or  literary  men,  to  artists  or  to  engineers!'*  I  well  knew  that  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  not  the  custom ;  for  Newton  was  not 
made  an  English  peer.  But  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  progress  in 
science  and  philosophy;  and  since  each  one  of  us,  in  the  short  period  of 
his  life,  has  seen  so  many  wandering  kings,  deserted,  proscribed,  sup- 
planted on  their  thrones  by  soldiers  without  genealogy,  and  sons  of  their 
own  swords,  had  I  not  some  right  to  expect  that  men  were  no  longer  to  be 
thus  circumscribed;  that,  at  least,  no  one  would  dare  openly  to  say  to 
them,  like  the  code  of  the  Pharoahs  which  altereth  not,  "  however  great 
your  services,  your  virtues,  and  your  knowledge  may  be,  not  one  of  you 
shall  clear  the  limits  of  his  caste ;"  that,  in  a  word,  an  absurd  custom 
(since  custom  it  is)  would  no  longer  be  suffered  to  disgrace  the  institu- 
tionsof  a  great  nation  ? 

«  Let  us  reckon  upon  the  future.     A  time  will  come  when  the  science 
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of  destruction  shall  bend  before  the  arts  of  peace ;  when  the  genius  whidi 
multiplies  our  powers — which  creates  new  products — which  diffuses 
coo^fert  and  happiness  among  the  great  masa  of  the  p^oplie— r-sbiH  ocei^, 
an  the.  general  estimation  of  mankind,  that  rank  which  xetason  w\  eora- 
mon  sense  now  assign  to  it.' — Pp.  147>  l^O. 

We  quote  this  eloquent  passage^  not  with  the  intention  of  dis- 
cussing its  merits,  or  of  recommending  its  sentiments  to  the  adop- 
tion of  our  readers ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  views 
of  foreigners  respecting  the  national  customs  which  it  described; 
and  of  exhibiting  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  an  illustrious  Philoso- 
pher for  the  advancement  of  the  order  which  he  adorns*  -He  "who 
has  witnessed,  under  the  magnanimous  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the 
rewards  and  honours  which  were  conferred  on  Lagrange,  Lapia<^, 
Monge,  and  Berthollet,  may  be  excused  for  his  simplicity,  in  ex- 
pecting that  our  Newtons  and  Watts  would,  in  this  great  and  free 
country,  receive  similar  rewards.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  E}ng- 
land,  M.  Arago  has  mistaken  the  character  of  h^  institutions. 
It  is  not  on  imperial  thrones,  and  under  royal  diadeias,  that 
despotism  exercises  her  most  malignant  influence  against  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  people.  ^  She  works  wit£  a  power- 
ful but  insidious  under-current  amid  democratic  institutions: 
among  the  oligarchies  of  rank  and  commercial  wealth,  she  exerts 
a  divided  but  not  an  enfeebled  authority.  Ever  restless  in  her 
anxieties — ever  agitated  with  false  alarms — she  is  startled  at  noon, 
and  haunted  at  midnight,  with  the  spectres  of  knowledge  and  re- 
form. Her  imagination  arms  the  schoolmaster  with  a  dagger; 
and  the  banners  of  the  Covenant  appear  to  float  over  abolished 
Sees  and  Deaneries.  She  discovers  a  guillotine  among  the 
inventions  which  an  unshackled  patent  right  would  encourage ; 
in  the  cheap  intercourse  of  minds,  she  beholds  the  instruments 
of  conspiracy  and  combination ;  in  the  extension  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  she  trembles  before  a  visionary  phalanx  ef 
Chartists;  and  in  National  Education,  without  Bishops  and 
Presbyters  as  sentinels,  she  sees  the  triumph  of  Popery,  the 
spread  of  infidelity,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Established  Church  ! 

In  societies  thus  constituted,  M.  Arago  could  not  expeet  to 
see  a  different  sight  from  that  which  Solomon  witnessed,  when 
^  he  returned  and  saw  under  the  sun  that  there  was  neither  bread  to 

*  the  wise,  nor  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  favour  to  men 

*  of  skill.'  It  is  only  under  renovated  institutions — under  an 
educated  people — and  under  wise  and  virtuous  rulers,  that  we 
can  expect  that  moral  revolution,  when  ^  wisdom  shall  cry  out 

*  and  utter  her  voice  in  her  chief  places  of  concourse^  when  *  sh^ 

*  shall  find  out  the  knowledge  of  worthy  inventions,  and  when  *  the 

*  remembrance  of  the  wise  shall  he  more  than  that  ofthefoolfyr 

*  ever.'- 
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Art.  VII — 1.  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Roden  on  moving  jbr  a 
Select  Committee  on  Ireland.  March  21,  1839.  (Mirror  of 
Parliament,  p.  1422.) 

2.  Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  Crime  in  Irelandy  with  Evi-- 
dence  and  Appendix.    4  vols,  folio  :  1839. 

T  T  may  seem  an  humble  task  to  contrast  Lord  Roden's  promises 
-*•  with  Lord  Roden's  performances.  But  it  is  less  so  than  it 
seems,  and  it  will  not  be  an  useless  one.  The  noble  lord's 
station  amonerst  public  men  may  not  be  high,  but  it  is  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  he  wields  a  power  in  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which,  combined  with  the  fact  of  his  being  the  cham- 
pion and  organ  of  Irish  Orangeism,  entitles  his  proceedings 
to  considerable  attention.  The  public  assurances,  too,  which  he 
rarely  fails  to  give,  that  he  is  one  who  carries  religion  into  the 
concerns  of  life — that  he  is  in  all  things  guided  by  its  precepts 
and  controlled  by  its  sanctions — naturally  invest  his  statements 
with  a  solemnity  which  would  not  attach  to  them,  if  they  were 
considered  the  mere  eflfusions  of  a  political  partisan.  Moreover, 
the  occasion  to  which  we  are  alluding,  furnished  no  excuse  for 
hastiness  or  intemperance.  He  had  deliberately  chosen  it  him- 
self; his  attack  had  been  long  premeditated ;  his  statements  and 
charges  had  been  carefully  prepared ;  and  it  was  but  charity  to 
believe  that  one,  who  warns  his  hearers  that  he  is  always  speak- 
ing under  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  God  of  truth, 
would  never  have  uttered  the  awful  charges  contained  in  his 
speech  against  individuals,  and  against  large  classes  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  if  he  were  not  able  fully  to  substantiate  them. 
Besides  all  this,  the  question  placed  at  issue  by  Lord  Roden 
is  that  of  the  principles  on  which  Ireland  should  be  governed ; 
and  this  is  a  question  which  becomes  each  year,  almost  each 
day,  of  more  importance.     The  cry  of  *  Down  with  the  Ca- 

*  tholics  1 '  is  once  more  sent  forth,  and  there  is  the  old  storm 
whistling  in  the  wind  in  reply  to  it.  But  even  those  who 
do  not  object  to  persecution  on  principle,  may  well  pause  be- 
fore they  begin  the  momentous  struggle,  and  ask,  ^  Can  we 

*  afford  it?'  Wholesale  persecution  nas  always  been  an  ex- 
pensive amusement ;  and  m  Ireland  it  will  now  be  far  more  so 
than  ever.  Those  whom  we  persecute  there  have  tried  their 
strength,  and  know,  by  the  experience  of  fifty  years,  that  they 
can  conquer  with  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  and  armies  which  we 
can  send  against  them.  When,  therefore,  the  Orange  party  in 
Ireland  denounce  the  system  of  government  which  a  liberal 
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Ministry  has  pursued — ^when  they  assert  that  it  has  led  to  un- 
paralleled crimes,  and  to  the  complete  disorganization  of  the 
country — and  when,  moreover,  in  calling  for  legislative  inter- 
ference to  change  it,  they  meet  with  ready  assent  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  is  surely  a  duty  for  all  who  would  be  guided  by  poli- 
tical prudence,  and  a  sense  of  justice,  dispassionately  to  consider 
the  Evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  these  charges,  and  the  argu- 
ments for  a  recurrence  to  Tory  principles.  To  this  work  we  shall 
now  apply  ourselves,  conscious  of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
we  labour,  in  having  only  to  deal  with  the  tedious  details  of  that 
Very  voluminous  Evidence ;  yet  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  result  to  the  interests  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 

Lord  Roden  moved  for  and  obtained  a  Committee  of  Enquiry 
into  the  State  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  Crime  and  Outrage  which 
had  rendered  life  and  property  insecure  since  1835  ; — that  is,  since 
the  commencement  of  Lord  Normanby's  Government.  To  vote 
before  enquiry  that  it  had  been  so  rendered,  and  thus  to  pre- 
judge the  case  as  regards  Lord  Normanby,  was  not  such  a 
form  of  proceeding  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  highest 
court  of  justice  in  the  realm.  It  was  upon  the  faith,  however, 
we  suppose,  of  the  statements  in  Lord  Roden's  speech ;  and  it  is 
the  question — how  far  that  confidence  was  well  placed,  that  we 
must  now  examine.  Lord  Roden  asked  for  the  Committee  on 
four  distinct  grounds,  which  we  will  state  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words.  Firsts  that  Ireland  was  plunged  into  a  state  of 
misery  and  distress  through  crime,  which  in  his  lifetime  had  been 
altogether  unknown ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  another  part,  that 
throughout  the  whole  country  life  and  property  had  never  been 
so  insecure,  and  the  bonds  and  framework  of  society  so  entirely 
broken  and  destroyed,  at  any  period  since  the  Union.  Secondly^ 
that  there  existed  throughout  Ireland  a  systematic,  organized,  and 
secret  conspiracy,  having  for  its  objects  entire  separation  from 
England,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Protestant  faith;  and  further, 
that  its  members  subjected  to  the  greatest  cruelties  all  persons, 
and  especially  peaceable  farmers,  who  refused  to  support  their  trea- 
sondble  objects.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  violence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  that  Ireland  is  a  prey  to  all 
this  misery  and  agitation  ;  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  lessons 
which  that  priesthood  inculcate  upon  the  poorer  classes,  many 
individuals  from  those  classes  would  long  since  have  abandoned 
their  vicious  and  criminal  courses.  And  Jintrthly,  that  Lord 
TSormanby  had  suffered  crime  to  go  on  unpunished ;  that,  when 
he  had  met  with  it,  he  had  neither  grappled  with  it  nor  subdued 
it ;  and  that  upon  him  cons^uently  rested  the  responsibility  for 
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all  those  tears  of  sorrow  and  streams  of  blood  which  had  marked 
the  career  of  his  viceregal  authority.  These  are  the  charges 
which  the  House  of  Lords  believed  as  soon  as  they  were  stated, 
and  which  Lord  Roden  undertook  to  prove  upon  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  man.  We  propose  to  apply  the  tests  of  evidence  to 
each,  and  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them. 

Lord  Roden  asserts,  not  only  that  crime  *  in  its  most  repulsive 

*  form'  exists  in  every  county  of  Ireland,  but  that  it  does  so  iu 
a  far  greater  degree  tnan  ever  before  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  before  looking  into  the  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
State  of  the  country  since  1885 — that  we  should  cast  a  glance 
back  at  its  condition  between  that  time  and  the  Union ;  and  we 
would  willingly  go  through  the  circumstances  of  each  year,  tak- 
ing our  view  not  from  the  prejudiced  and  passionate  statements 
of  partisans,  but  from  authentic  returns,  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  ministers  speaking  under  a  sense  of  official  responsibi- 
lity. We  should,  however,  only  tire  our  readers,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  briefly  calling  to  their  recollection  some 
notorious  facts  respecting  Ireland,  during  the  period  in  question* 
In  1801,  a  select  committee  reported  that  a  secret  and  extensive 
conspiracy  existed  throughout  the  country,  with  definite  objects, 
against  the  Government;  and  in  1803,  a  rebellion  broke  out;  ft 
message  from  the  Throne  was  brought  down  to  Parliament, 
and  an  Act  was  passed,  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
establishing  martial  law.  In  1806,  appeared  the  combination 
of  *  the  Threshers',  a  most  extensive  association,  for  regula- 
ting tithes  and  priests'  dues,  and  the  prices  of  all  articles  in 
which  the  poor  are  interested  ;  and  they  effected  their  lawless 
purposes  by  means  of  the  most  savage  cruelties.  In  this  yeat 
the  judges  could  not  move  through  the  country  without  an  eS^ 
cort  of  soldiers.  In  1807,  Parliament  passed  another  Insurrec- 
tion Act.     In  1811-12-13,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  declared,  *  that^ 

*  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  ex- 

*  Cesses.     Armed  bodies  of  men  paraded  the   country,  levyiiijf 

*  contributions — administering  oaths — enforcing  their  regulation^ 

*  about  land — inflicting  the  most  cruel  punishments — searching 

*  for  arms — breaking  into  the  houses  of  respectable  people  in  the 

*  open  day,  and  making  a  stand  against  the  military  sent  to  diS- 

*  perse  them.'  During  1814,  in  one  part  of  Ireland,  the  Cara- 
vats  were  levying  contributions  by  day  and  night  on  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  their  body ;  in  another,  the  horrible  and  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  Carders,  who  tore  men's  flesh  from  their  bones,  were 
practised  upon  all  who  disobeyed  their  mandates.  Two  coercive 
measures  then  passed  the  legislature.  In  moving  for  the  second,  Mr 
Peel  said,  that  since  he  bad  last  addressed  the  House  on  this  subj  ec  t^ 
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he  h^d  endenvoured  to  collect  infonnaUon  from  every  quarter  as  to 
the  state  of  Ireland ;  and  that  it  was  with  particular  pain  he  had 
DOW  to  state,  that  the  disturbances  which  existed  were  of  a  most 
aJarming  description.     He  regretted  to  say,  ^  that  in  those  parts 

*  of  Ireland  where  the  laws  had  been  administered  with  the  great- 

*  est  severity,  and  where  the  greatest  number  of  conviotions  had 
^  taken  place,  the  terror  arising  from  these  convictions  had  scarcely 
^  survived  the  cause,  when  new  combinations  of  an  extensive  and 
^  dangerous  character  had  obtained  birth ;  and  these  combina- 

*  tions  were  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  secresy  which  defied  the 

<  operations  of  the  law,  as  it  at  present  existed/  By  the  Act 
then  passed,  power  was  given  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  proclaim 
a  district;  or,  in  other  words,  to  put  it  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Bri* 
tish  Constitution.  Trial  by  jury  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  the 
military  used  on  all  occasions ;  and  houses  broken  into  at  the  will 
of  the  magistrate.  In  1816,  Sir  J.  Newport  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  enquiring  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  expressly  on 
the  ground  of  the  enormous  army  of  25,000  men,  which  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace  was  necessary  to  secure  her  internal  tranquil- 
lity. Mr  Peel  then  also  gave  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  maintained  that  the  military  force  could  not  be  reduced 
with  safety.      He  said,  *  that  formerly  tumults   and   outrages 

*  could  be  traced  to  particular  causes  ;  but  those  which  now  pre- 

*  vailed  seemed  to  be  the  eflFect  of  a  general  confederacy  in  crime 

<  — a  comprehensive  conspiracy  in  guilt — a  systematic  opposition 
^  to  all  laws  and  municipal  institutions.^  In  1817,  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act  was  again  argued  to  be  indispensable.  In  1821,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Munster,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Leinster  and 
Connaught,  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  ;  many  districts  were 
proclaimed,  and  the  law  executed  upon  the  offenders  with  the 
utmost  severity.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  dispersed  over  the 
disturbed  districts,  but  with  little  avail;  for  we  find  the  next 
year  (1822)  ushered  in  by  an  announcement  from  the  Throne, 
that  a  spirit  of  outrage,  which  has  led  to  daring  and  systematic  vio- 
lations of  the  law,  has  arisen,  and  still  prevails  in  parts  of  Ire- 
land. The  address,  in  answer  to  the  speech  containing  this  an- 
Jiouncement,  was  moved  by  Lord  Roden,  who  deplored  the  agita-> 
ted  state  of  his  country,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  which,  as 
he  said,  a  system  of  outrage  had  led  to  daring  and  systematic  vio^ 
lation  of  the  law.  Lord  Wellesley  in  his  despatches  had  thus  de- 
scribed its  state  in  its  four  provinces  : — *  In  nearly  the  whole  of 

*  Leinster  and  Munster,  disturbances  of  an  aggravated  kind  had 

*  occurred.  In  the  province  of  Connaught,  the  great  body  of  the 

*  people  had  taken  secret  oaths;  and  in  Ulster,  strong  indications 

*  were  generally  manifested  of  resistance  to  the  process  of  the  law** 
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This  was  the  precursor  of  another  edition  of  the  Insurrection 
Act ;  and  in  moving^  for  it  Mr  Goulburn  stated,  *  that  the  system 
^  of  insubordination,  of  which  the  distinctive  marks  were  to  be 
'  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  had  been  for  some  timepro- 

*  gressively  increasing,  and  had  in  one  district  been  matured  into 

*  open  insurrection  and  rebellion,  and  warfare  with  the  King's 

*  troops.     It  would  be  most  painful  for  him  to  state,  and  for  tne 

*  House  to  hear,  the  excesses,  the  outrages,  and  the  cruelties 

*  which   had  been   committed — the  violations  of  property,  the 

*  robberies,    the    burnings  of  houses,  the    murders  which  had 

*  afflicted  and  disgraced  Ireland/  In  1823,  we  find  an  earnest 
recommendation  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  that  this  same  Insur- 
rection Act  should  be  renewed.  Law  was  described  as  being 
utterly  powerless  before  the  mass  of  crime  which  pervaded  every 
part  of  the  country.  In  1824,  the  Government  again  proposed 
the  renewal  of  this  fatal  Insurrection  Act ;  and  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  crime  in  check,  and  to  protect  the  peace- 
ful and  orderly  part  of  the  population,  without  the  extraordinary 
and  unconstitutional  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  by 
it.  Each  year,  however,  has  presented  its  own  peculiar  feature 
of  crime;  but  our  space  will  allow  us  to  allude  but  to  one 
more,  (1829,)  the  memorable  year  in  which  Catholic  Emanci* 
pation  was  carried ;  and  in  order  clearly  to  elucidate  the  just- 
ness of  Lord  Roden's  views  of  the  comparative  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  before  1835  and  after  it,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to 
consider  the  well-known  case  of  one  man  in  connexion  with 
that  question.  The  leading  Minister  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  signalized  the  whole  course  of  his  public  and  official 
life,  during  twenty  years,  by  an  able  and  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition of  the  Catholic  claims.  He  had  been  rendered  powerful 
by  the  support  of  the  great  an ti- Catholic  party  in  this  country  ; 
he  was  the  chosen  champion  of  their  cause,  and  the  elevated  re- 
presentative of  the  seat  of  Protestant  exclusiveness.  Implicit 
confidence  was  placed  in  one  who  had  always  predicted  the 
downfal  of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  if  once  the  Ca- 
tholics were  relieved  from  their  civil  disabilities.  Two  years  be- 
fore the  time  we  speak  of,  his  matured  judgment,  he  said,  had 
so  convinced  him  of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  that  he  resigned 
his  high  office,  from  the  fear  that  Mr  Canning's  premiership 
might  give  a  moral  and  indirect  support  to  the  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. In  1828,  he  reiterated  these  opinions  in  Parliament,  and 
avowed  his  intention  of  still  acting  on  the  grounds  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  acted.  Yet,  in  1829,  we  find  him  not  only  moderating 
his  feelings  and  modifying  his  principles,  but  veering  right  round 
from  negative  to  positive ; — admitting  the  arguments  of  bis  op- 
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ponents,  repudiating  his  own,  and  granting  to  the  CathoHcs 
all  that  they  demanded  ;  thus  presenting  to  the  world  what  his 
former  supporters  called  an  astounding  instance  of  apostasy,  but 
what  to  the  sober-minded  was  only  another  proof  that  pledges  of 
unalterable  constancy  to  political  opinions,  however  much  they 
serve  the  purposes  of  ambition,  reflect  but  little  credit  upon  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of  a  statesman.  On  announcing  his  change 
of  opinion,  he  bad  to  endure,  as  he  said,  ^  the  scurrility  of  abuse, 
^  the  expression  of  opposite  opinions  both  vehement  and  general, 

*  the  deprivation  of  political  confidence,  and  the  heavier  sacrifice 

*  of  private  friendships  and  afiections.*  And  why  were  all  these 
sacrifices  to  be  made  ?  And  why  was  the  empire  now  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  those  alarming  dangers  which  he  had  passed  his  whole 
public  life  in  warning  it  to  avoid  ?  We  will  give  again  his  own 
words : — ^  A  dreadful  commotion  distracts  the  public  mind  in  Ire- 

*  land — a  feverish  agitation  and  unnatural  excitement  prevails,  to 

*  a  degree  scarcely  credible,  throughout  the  entire  country — so* 

*  cial  intercourse  is  poisoned  there  in  its  very  springs — family  is 

*  divided  against  family,  and  man  against  his  neighbour.     In  a 

*  word,  the  bonds  of  social  life  are  almost  dissevered — the  foun* 

*  tains  of  public  justice  are  corrupted — the  spirit  of  discord  walks 
'  openly  abroad,  and  an  array  of  physical  force  is  marshalled,  in 

*  defiance  of  all   law,   to  the  imminent  danger  of  the   public 

*  peace/  A  deplorable  picture,  in  truth,  of  any  country,  and 
one  which  we  can  hardly  contemplate  without  emotion.  It  is 
drawn,  moreover,  by  one  of  great  ability,  of  great  discernment; 
as  a  Minister  possessed  of  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  facts ;  as 
a  man  with  the  strongest  private  interest  drawing  him  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  or  at  least  to  seek  for  a  dififerent  escape  from 
his  perplexity ;  but  all  his  ingenuity  could  devise  none  such ;  for 
there  was  thi-j  melancholy  fact  presenting  itself  to  him,  that  ^/or 

*  scarcely  one  year  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 

*  VnioHi  has  Ireland  been  governed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 

*  law,'  Insurrection  Acts,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
martial  law,  had  all  heen  tried  in  succession,  and  the  result  was 
a  state  of  social  disturbance  wholly  unprecedented.  All  the  in* 
veteracy  of  bigotry,  and  all  the  malignity  of  faction,  joined  to 
the  inflamed  hostility  of  his  honest  opponents,  were  employed 
in  inventing  means  for  defeating  his  measures,  and  covering  him 
and  his  principles  with  universal  obloquy ;  but  none  ventured  to 
impugn  his  facts.  They  were  too  notorious  not  to  be  admitted. 
Many  contended  that  the  measures  would  not  be  a  cure  for  the 
evils ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  assert  that  the  evils  did  not  exist, 
and  in  the  frightfully  aggravated  form  in  which  they  had  been 
presented  .to  notice  by  the  Minister.    And  yet  we  arc  to  be  told 
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that  now,  iQ  a  time  of  apparently  perfect  tranquillity,  Ireland 
has  never  before,  in  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation, 
presented  such  a  horrible  and  revolting  scene  of  turbulence, 
misery,  and  crime ! 

But,  marvellous  as  the  fact  must  seem,  Lord  Roden  has  ofr 
fered  to  prove  it,  and  the  evidence  which  he  adduced  for  the  pur-» 
pose  is  before  us.  We  will  first  look  to  what  the  Crown  Solici- 
tors say  about  the  state  of  the  country.  It  is  their  business  to 
communicate  with  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  each  county 
respecting  crime  committed  on  their  circuits  ;  to  receive  infor- 
mations as  to  crime,  and  to  search  after  and  examine  not  merely 
those  who  are  brought  into  court  as  witnesses,  but  all  persons, 
however  remotely  connected  with  each  offence.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  as  they  all  affirmed,  that  they  have  the  most  extensive 
means  for  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the  state  of  crime 
in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  impossible,  as  one  of  them 
remarked,  that  a  system  of  crime  and  outrage  of  any  nature 
could  prevail  on  their  Circuits  without  their  knowledge.  They 
aregentlemenof  great  experience,  and  all  received  their  appoint- 
ments long  before  the  accession  of  a  liberal  Government.  In 
reporting  their  evidence,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  very  words  of  the  witnesses.  We  will  begin  with 
the  Home  Circuit,  which  consists  of  six  counties,  some  of  which 
have  always  been  the  most  disturbed  in  Ireland.  Mr  Geale, 
who  has  been  the  Crown  Solicitor  for  twenty-two  yearsj  thinks  the 
whole  of  it  much  more  peaceable  than  it  was  in  former  years. 
Mr  Seed,  his  assistant,  says,  that  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  state  of  it  is  generally  more  tranquil  than  it  was  in 
former  years;  and  of  the  counties  separately  it  is  thus  re- 
ported : — 

Kildare  (one  of  the  disturbed  counties  in  1833)  is  very 
peaceable. 

Carlow  has  had  some  homicides  lately,  arising  chiefly  from 
disputes  about  property. 

Queen's  County  is  very  much  more  peaceable  than  it  was  six 
or  seven  years  ago.  Its  state  then  was  very  bad;  every  specieg 
of  crime  and  outrage  was  perpetrated,  and  a  special  commission 
was  sent  down  to  try  prisoners. 

King's  County  is  more  quiet  than  it  was  ;  there  have  not  been 
many  prosecutions  latterly  in  it.  In  fprmer  times  it  has  been 
much  disturbed. 

Meath  is  perfectly  tranquil,  and  has  been  so  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  Before  that  time,  there  were  many  executions 
for  heinous  crimes  which  are  seldom  heard  of  now. 

Westmeath  is  more  to  be  found  fault  with  than  the  others  \  bu| 
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It  is  decidedly  more  tranquil  than  it  was  in  former  years.    The 
offences  are  of  a  less  aggravated  kind. 

^einster  Circuit  consists  of  five  counties,  and  Mr  Kemmis  has 
for  thirty-eight  years  been  Crown  Solicitor  for  it,  and  for  the 
county  and  city  of  Dublin.  The  state  of  the  counties  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

fVicklowhns  been  gradually  improving,  and  is  as  tranquil  as 
any  county  in  England. 

Wexford  the  same ;  and  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  nature 
of  such  crimes  as  are  committed  there. 

Kilkenny  is  in  a  tranquil  state  ;  a  few  years  ago  it  was  much 
disturbed.  There  were  Whiteboy  offences,  such  as  attaddng 
houses,  and  murders,  and  different  outrages  of  that  kind.  In 
1838,  there  was  only  one  Whiteboy  offence.  There  was  also 
much  agitation  against  tithes,  which  has  entirely  ceased. 

Waterford  is  in  a  tranquil  state,  and  has  become  so  gradually. 
There  has  been  one  murder  in  it  in  consequence  of  land ;  and 
that  was  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  subscriber  to  Mr  0*Conneirs 
fund,  and  the  agent  of  a  Roman  Catholic  landlord.  So  much 
for  the  conspiracy  directed  exclusively  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
Protestants. 

Tipperary  has  from  all  times  been  the  sc^ne  of  outrage. 
Almost  every  year  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  marked 
by  some  crime  of  a  peculiarly  savage  nature,  which  has  in  all 
cases  been  committed  in  consequence  of  disputes  about  land. 
These  crimes  are  still  committed;  but  there  are  parts  of  the 
county  very  tranquil ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  crime 
has  certainly  not  increased,  as  might  be  expected,  in  proportion 
to  the  population. 

Dublin  (county  and  city)  was  formerly  much  agitated  by  ex- 
tensive combinations  for  illegal  purposes.  These  have  greatly 
decreased  within  the  last  five  years,  and  are  still  decreasing. 
Crimes  in  Dublin,  though  numerous,  are  trifling. 

Mr  Hamilton  has  been  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  North^EcuterH 
Circuit  of  Ulster^  consisting  of  five  counties,  for  nine  years,  but 
has  been  acquainted  with  the  circuit,  under  his  father,  for  sixteen 
years. 

Down^  he  says,  is  very  tranquil ;  there  is  not  a  more  tranquil 
county  in  Ireland.  This  is  the  county,  we  believe,  under  Lord 
Roden's  personal  observation ! 

Lowth  is  not  a  very  tranquil  county,  being  characterised  by 
some  Whiteboy  offences.  It  is,  however,  in  no  way  worse  than 
it  was  five  or  six  years  ago ;  and  one  great  cause  of  outrage  has 
been  removed,  by  there  being  no  longer  a  collection  of  ti^el 
made  among  the  poor. 
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*  Antriftt. — Violence  has  decreased  in  this  county  d^ifftg-the 
last  few  years,  and  it  is  now  particularly  tranquil.       -      -  • 

-  MoJKxghan  is  more  tranquil  than  it  was  two  years  agoi  as  there 
is  less  of  Whiteboy  outrage. 

Armagh  is  the  most  disturbed  county  on  any  circuit,  Whi<»h 
is  entirely  owing  to  religious  party  diflFerences.  Orange  proces- 
fidons,  which  still  continue,  irritate  the  Catholics;  dreadful 
aflFrays  ensue,  and  a  bad  spirit  is  engendered,  which  is  sure  to  be 
gratified  at  one  time  or  another, 

Mr  Tierney,  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  Northern  Circuit  during 
twelve  years,  describes  the  state  of  counties  in  his  circuit  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Longford. — Part  of  this  county  is  disturbed  with  respect  to 
all  those  crimes  that  are  considered  as  Whiteboy  offences — arising 
from  the  letting  of  land  and  dispossessing  former  tenants. 

Cavan  was  in  a  bad  state  during  the  last  year,  for  the  business 
i^as  heavy  at  the  last  assizes. 

Fermanagh  is  not  in  a  bad  state — a  better  one  than  usual,  and 
has  no  peculiar  disturbance  in  it. 

Tyrone  and  Donegal  are  not  in  a  bad  state.  They  are  also 
both  better  thaji  usual. 

Derry. — There  is  scarcely  any  crime  in  this  county.  There 
was  not  a  case  of  homicide  tried  in  any  of  these  four  counties  in 
the  last  assizes. 

Mr  Hickman  has  been  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  Connaught  Cir- 
cuit during  more  than  twenty-five  years.  It  embraces  the  entire 
province  of  Connaught,  which  consists  of  the  counties  of  Ros- 
common, Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Galway.  This  witness  was 
not  examined  directly  as  to  the  state  of  each  county,  but  ex- 
presses himself  thus  as  to  the  state  of  his'  circuit  generally : — 

*  What  has  been  the  state  of  the  circuit  for  some  years  gone  by  ?' 

*  The  state  of  my  circuit  was  very  much  4isturbed  in  1821  and 

*  1822.'    *  Was  it  more  disturbed  than  it  is  now?'   *  Oh !  consider- 

*  ably ;  so  much  so,  that  I  got  an  order  from  the  Government 
^  at  that  time,  when  I  was  at  Roscommon,  to  repair  to  Galway, 

*  the  outrages  were  so  very  prevalent  there ;  the  breaking  into 
'  houses,  and  taking  arms,  and  serving  threatening  notices.'  '  Since 

*  that  time  has  it  become  more  tranquil  ? '  '  Considerably.* 

Mr  Barrington,  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  Munster  Circuit  du- 
ring a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  .describes  the  state  of  the 
counties  on  his  circuit  as  follows  : — 

Cork^  the  largest  and  most  populous  county  in  Ireland,  and, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Irish  disturbances,  for  a  long  time  distinguished  by  the  mbst 
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atrocious  and  sanguinary  outrages,  is  now  more  tranquil  than 
any  other  in  Ireland,  and  as  tranquil  as  any  county  in  England. 

Kerry  is  equally  tranquil. 

Limericky  in  that  portion  of  the  county  which  bounds  Tipper- 
ary,  and  in  the  barony  of  Kerry,  has  some  disturbances. 

Clare  is  tolerably  tranquil.  There  were  lately  some  few  out* 
rages  from  a  desire  to  get  land  for  potato-ground,  but  they  have 
been  put  an  end  to  by  the  ground  being  granted.  Its  state  is 
greatly  improved ;  for  in  1830  and  1831  it  was  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion. 

Mr  Barrington  adds,  with  the  exception  of  the  disturbances 
in  Limerick,  that  his  circuit  is  now  perfectly  tranquil.  Since 
the  Act  of  last  year,  all  the  outrages  dn  the  subject  of  tithes  have 
altogether  ceased ;  and  he  has  not  heard  of  an  assault  or  attack 
even  upon  a  clergyman,  which  was  so  common  till  last  year. 
After  describing  some. of  the  horrid  cruelties  practised  formerly 
by  the  Whiteboys,  the  Threshers,  and  the  Carders,  he  says  that 
no  ^ases  of  that  kind  occur  at  present.  A  decided  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place  in  this  respect. 

The  results,  then,  at  which  we  have  arrived  from  the  evidence 
of  these  gentlemen,  may  be  expressed  thus  : 


Home  Circnit, 
Leinster  Circuit, 
N.£.  Circuit  of  Ulster, 
N.W.  Circuit, 
Conoaught  Circuit, 
Munster  Circuit, 


Counties 
■pertectlj 
tnuaquU. 


2 

5 
2 
I 

0 


Counties  not 
quite  tran- 
quil, but 
more  so  than 
usual.' 


Counties 

disturbed* 

but  not  more 

so  than  usual. 


4 
0 
2 
3 
5 
1 


0 
I 
1 
2 
0 
1 


Coiuitiee 

which  in 

LordRodea'e 

lifetime  have 

nerer  before 

been  so 

conrulsed. 


I 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Making  twenty-seven  counties  out  of  thirty- two  which  are  either 
perfectly  tranquil,  or  considerably  improved  in  latter  years ;  and 
the  remaining  five,  though  not  tranquil,  are  in  no  way  worse  than 
they  have  always  been. 

yfe  will  next  briefly  advert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  as  to  the  state  of  the  districts  which  are  intrusted  to 
thto  superiBt^idenoe.     It  is  to  them  that  all  outrages  are  report- 
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^d.  They  are  resident  in  the  counties  to  which  they  are  appointed, 
and  they  have  at  least  more  constant,  if  not  better  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  state  of  crime  than  even  the  Crown  Solicitors. 
They  not  only  act  judicially  as  other  magistrates,  but  their  espe- 
cial duty  is  to  collect  all  possible  information  about  the  state  of 
their  districts,  both  as  to  crime  and  in  all  other  respects,  and  to 
report  it  to  the  Government. 

Captain  Despard,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  has  resided  in  the  county  for  sixteen  years^  and  states  that 
it  is  now  tranquil ; — far  more  so  tlian  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
That  it  is  not  only  more  free  from  riots  and  faction-iights,  but 
from  outrage  of  every  description.  Captain  Vignoles,  a  Stipen- 
diary Magistrate,  who  has  acted  in  diflFerent  places  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland  during  nine  years,  says,  that  when  he  was  first  em^ 
ployed,  outrage  was  general  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  some 
parts  of  it  raging  to  a  great  degree,  but  that  during  his  period  of 
service  it  has  greatly  decreased.  When  he  left  the  county  of 
Carlo w,  two  years  ago,  it  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity ;  and  during  the  two  years  that  he  has  been  stationed 
in  Limerick,  there  have  been  but  one  or  two  instances  of  agra- 
rian outrage ;  and  he  pronounces  the  state  of  his  district  to  be 
singularly  peaceable.  He  adds,  with  respect  to  faction^fighta, 
that  just  before  he  went  to  the  district  they  had  existed  to  a  very 
great  degree — to  the  loss  of  life ;  but  that  latterly  there  has  not 
been  a  blow  struck^ 

Mr  Tracy,  a  Resident  Magistrate  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
and  connected  with  the  constabulary  during  fifteen  years,  states 
that  his  district  is  comparatively  tranquil.  From  his  own  per- 
sonal observation  he  can  state,  that  there,  has  been  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  outrages  in  the  county. 

Captain  Warburton,  a  Resident  Magistrate,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  during  fifteen 
years,  describes  the  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  under  his 
charge  as  much  more  tranquil  than  it  has  been  in  former  years. 
There  has  not  been  any  thing  like  the  same  extent  of  crime  and 
outrage  latterly,  that  there  was  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
There  was  then  scarcely  a  night,  or  day,  that  there  was  not  some 
very  violent  outrage.  Rents,  he  adds,  are  well  paid  in  this  county« 

Mr  Tabiteau  has  been  for  seven  years  a  Resident  Magistrate  ia 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  he  states  that  it  was  much  disturbed 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  but  that  it  is  now  considerably 
improved ;  and  that  particular  species  of  disturbance  called  fec- 
tion-fights  has  very  much  decreased,  owin^  to  different  mea»urea 
adopted  by  the  Government.  When  he  hrst  went  into  Tipper*^ 
ary,  parties  collected  for  several  days  before  a  fair,  for  the  pur^ 
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pose  of  fightmg';  and  the  factions  have  been  known  to  amount  to 
between  300  and  400  men  on  each  side.  Now,  affrays  occur 
from  time  to  time,  but  there  are  very  few  engaged  in  them,  and 
they  are  without  previous  arrangement.  This  county,  however, 
18  always  the  scene  of  agrarian  outrage ;  and  Mr  Tabiteau  does 
not  think  that  the  right  of  ejecting  persons  from  their  holdings 
can  be  safely  exercised  in  all  parts  of  it ;  but  this  state  of  things 
has  in  no  way  increased  during  the  last  five  years. 

Mr  Greene,  a  Resident  Magistrate  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
during  the  last  eight  years,  states,  that  he  has  known  the  county 
when  it  has  been  much  disturbed,  when  every  species  of  outrage 
abounded  in  it,  and  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  respectable 
person  to  act  as  juror.  In  1833,  it  was  proclaimed  under  the 
Coercion  Act.  Its  present  state  is  perfectly  tranquil.  It  has  be- 
come so  gradually;  being  better  in  1838  than  in  1837,  when  the 
improvement  had  also  been  most  decided.  He  thinks  that  no 
outrage  can  take  place  in  the  county  without  his  being  cognisant 
of  it.  He  now  scarcely  knows  of  a  faction-fight,  and  they  were 
before  most  common.  There  is  no  instance  now  of  a  magistrate 
going  out  armed  as  a  public  officer ;  and  he  himself  never,  by 
night  or  day,  takes  arms  in  the  present  state  of  the  county. 
To  illustrate  his  view  of  the  improvement  in  the  country,  he  men- 
tions, that  when  an  outrage  was  committed  last  year  upon  a 
gentleman's  estate,  there  was  a  meeting  of  his  tenants,  and  they 
subscribed  liberally  to  get  information  and  prosecute  the  persons 
who  were  concerned  in  it.  They  also  presented  him  with  an 
address  expressing  their  regret,  and  in  gratifying  terms  their  re- 
spect for  him  as  their  landlord. 

Mr  Barnes,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Longford,  says,  that  the 
state  of  his  county  was  worse  in  1838  than  in  1837 ;  but  that  in 
1839  it  is  better  than  it  was  in  either  1 838  or  1837.  Some  inurders 
had  been  committed  in  the  county  since  it  was  placed  under  his 
charge ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two,  they  have  been  eon- 
fined  to  one  district.  They  occurred  upon  Lord  Lorton*s  estate; 
in  consequence  of  persons  having  been  turned  out  of  their  lands. 
The  frequency  of  elections,  and  the  severe  contests  which  have 
taken  place,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  disturbances  in  the 
county.  The  number  of  ejectments  in  the  county  has  been  very 
great ;  and  he  believes  that  some  of  them  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  feelings  connected  with  the  electors. 

Mr  Brew  has  beefl  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  Clare  and  Gal- 
way  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  has  been  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  at  one  time  the  most 
extensive  landed  proprietor  in  Clare.  He  speaks  the  language  of 
the  peasantry,  and  has  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  them; 
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and  there  is  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  county  that 
be  does  not  know.  He  says  with  respect  to  Clare,  that  in  1828^ 
1829,  and  1830,  it  was  getting  more  and  more  disturbed ;  that 
in  1831  it  assumed  a  still  worse  aspect.  The  peasantry,  under  the 
pame  of  Terryalts,  commenced  a  frightful  system  of  outrages^- 
plundering  arms,  levelling  fences,  and  in  many  instances  commit- 
ting murders.  The  state  of  the  county  now,  and  for  the  last 
few  years,  is  as  peaceable  as  any  in  Ireland.  Mr  Brew  states, 
he  is  satisfied  of  that  fact;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
is  great  destitution  still  existing.  He  adds,  that  riots  at  fairs  and 
faction-fights  have  greatly  diminished,  and  that  prosecutions  are 
carried  on  a  great  deal  more  systematically  than  formerly ;  and 
that  not  a  single  homicide  has  occurred  for  some  years  past, 
without  the  parties  being  brought  forward  and  made  amenable  to 
justice. 

Mr  Rathbone  has  acted  as  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Wexford  and  Galway,  and  has  been  upwards  of  twenty 
years  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  This  gentleman  states,  that 
in  1819  and  1820,  and  again  in  1831,  the  county  of  Galway  was 
very  much  disturbed;  but  that  for  the  last  few  years  it  had  become 
very  peaceable.  With  respect  to  the  county  of  Wexford,  he 
states  that  in  1837  and  1838  there  were  great  disturbances  con- 
nected with  tithe ;  that  troops  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting it ;  and  that  he  has  himself  taken  out  a  hundred  of  the 
military  and  a  hundred  of  the  police  in  executing  tithe  pro- 
cesses. This  cause  of  disturbance  has  been  entirely  removed. 
He  adds,  moreover,  that  ^11  fighting  at  fairs  is  much  less  com- 
mon than  it  was  before ;  and  that  the  general  state  of  that  part  of 
Ireland  with  which  he  has  been  best  acquainted  during  the'  last 
four  years,  has  been  very  peaceable. 

Mr  Sylvanus  Jones  has  been  stationed  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Waterford.  He  states  that 
Galway  was  very  much  disturbed  in  1831,  but  is  at  present  in  a 
very  peaceable  state.  Waterford  was  very  much  disturbed  in  1833, 
principally  from  faction-fights  and  riots  at  fairs.  Vigorous  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  repress  them,  and  the  county  is  now  in  a  very 
peaceable  state. 

We  have  now  given  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  of  ten  out  of 
twelve  Stipendiary  Magistrates ;  the  examination  of  the  other 
two  having  turned  almost  exclusively  upon  Ribbonism.  We  might 
go  on  farther,  and  quote,  in  corroboration  of  the  views  both  of  the 
Crown  Solicitors  and  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  the  evidence  of  the 
sessional  prosecutors,  and  of  the  chief  agents  of  police  from  every 
part  of  Ireland.  But  a  detail  of  their  evidence  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  our  limits.     We  will  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
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with  pointing  out  the  evidence  of  two  men,  who,  whether  we 
consider  their  characters,  or  their  means  of  acquiring  information 
upon  the  subject  of  crime,  must  be  considered  as  authorities  of 
the  highest  order.  We  mean  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Arthur  Moore,  for  twenty-three  years  a  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas. 

Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  as  is  well  known,  was  from  1836  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Wlice  Establishment  in  Ireland.  A 
more  important  and  responsible  office  cannot  be  conceived.  It 
is  one  which,  of  necessity,  would  compel  the  holder  to  become 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  general  character  of  outrages,  but 
with  every  individual  instance.  This  gentleman  states,  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  two  years  of 
his  service — Firsts  that  the  levying  of  tithes  formed  a  sure  sub- 
ject of  difficulty,  and  required  the  constabulary  force  frequently 
to  be  called  out  to  support  the  civil  power  in  putting  the  law 
into  effect.  In  disturbed  districts  it  greatly  aggravated  the  dis- 
turbances, and  that  he  always  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  when  the 
police  were  called  upon  for  this  purpose,  from  the  fear  of  colli- 
sion. All  crimes  and  outrcujes  springing  from  this  source  have 
been  at  once  removed  by  the  Act  o/*  1838.  Secondly^  that  when  he 
went  on  his  tour  of  inspection  in  1836,  faction -lighting  was  in 
its  full  vigour ;  that  in  these  dreadful  combats  there  were  some- 
times from  two  to  three  thousand  persons  engaged ;  that  the 
Government  then  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  suppress 
them,  and  that  by  the  time  he  left  Ireland  they  were  almost  entirely 
at  an  end.  Thirdly^  that  with  respect  to  all  crimes  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  taking  the  first  three  months  of  1836,  1837,  and 
1838,  crimes  had  diminished  in  1837  as  compared  with  1836,  and 
in  1838  as  compared  with  1837. 

Mr  Justice  Moore  has  been  a  Judge  nearly  twentj'-three 
years,  and  conceives  that  he  has  been  more  employed  in  holding 
investigations  respecting  outrages  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, than  perhaps  any  one  since  the  days  of  Sir  John  Davis.  He 
was  employed  in  this  way  as  sergeant  in  1801,  and  as  criminal 
judge  ever  since.  The  history  which  this  experienced  man — 
who  has  passed  the  third  of  a  century  in  enquiring  into  evidence, 
and  in  sifting  truth  from  falsehood — gave  of  Ireland,  at  the  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  its  disturbances,  when  he  was  sent  on  special 
commissions  to  try  the  numerous  criminals  throughout  the  coun- 
try, must,  we  think,  have  sounded  unpleasantly  in  Lord  Roden'g 
ears ;  and  his  general  views,  which  we  subjoin,  could  hardly 
have  been  satisfactory  to  a  Committee  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  such  very  different  conclusions* 
His  woras  are  these :  '^My  opinion  then  is,  that  though  there  is^ 
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^  including  all  sorts  of  offences,  a  considerable  deal  of  crime  in 
'  Ireland,  yet  I  can  perceive  a  general  tendency  to  moral,  and 

*  a  manifest  physical  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
<  try,  and  throughout  Ireland.     I  think,  excluding  politics  and 

*  party  dissensions  of  different  kinds,  that  with  respect  to  the 
'  moral  condition  of  the  country,  there  is,  and  has  been  for  some 

*  time,  a  tendency  to  a  state  of  order  and  improvement  which 

*  did  not  exist  in  the  former  periods  of  which  I  have  been  speaks 

*  ing;  and  that  tjiere  i^  generally,  in  the  country  a  greater  dispo^ 
^  sition  to  abstain  from  the  commis^on  of  violent  crimes  than  here'- 

« tof(^e:  "'•.*. 

Finally,  Mr  I)rummond,  in  his  most  able  and  instructive 
evidence,  after  detailing  all  the  various  improvements  in  the 
constabulary  and  police  of  Jreland,  and  the  character  of  other 
measures  that  h^d  been  devised  during  Lord  Normanby's  go- 
vernment for  th^  improvement  of  the  condition  of  society — 
for  the  more  effective  administration  of  the  law,  and  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime — presented  to  the  Committee  various  returns, 
showing  the  results  which  had  been  obtained  in  this  latter 
respeci.  These  returns  are  complete.  They  show  the  number 
of  outrages  and  offences  reported  to  the  constabulary  office  during 
the  years  of  Lord  Normanby's  government,  and  also  compare 
the  amount  of  them  in  the  three  last  years  with  the  amount 
committed  in  1826,  1827,  and  1828.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  referring  our  readers  to  these  tables,  and  to  Mr 
Drummond's  explanation  of  them.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  endea- 
vour to  compress  them,  and  our  limits  of  course  forbid  our  tran- 
scribing any  integral  portion  of  them.  They  are,  however,  of 
the  last  importance  to  all  those  who  in  truth  and  honesty  really 
desire  to  know  the  actual  and  comparative  amount  of  crime  in 
this  distracted  country.*  The  points  which  Mr  Drummond 
aims  at  proving  bxq— firsts  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  dggrct^ 
vated  crimes  rather  than  in  the  total  amount  of  all  offences ; 
secondly^  an  increase  of  committals  in  proportion  to  offences,  con- 
sequent upon  the  superior  vigilance  of  the  police ;  and  thirdly,  an 
increase  of  convictions  in  proportion  to  committals,  consequent 


*  The  Committee  have  rendered  a  great  public  service,  (however  little 
they  may  deserve  credit  for  it,)  in  being  the  means  of  calling  Mr  Drum- 
mond's  evidence  into  existence.  In  addition  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  by  his  high  official  situation,  his  duties  as  railway  commissioner 
have  led  him  to  make  the  most  extensive  enquiries  of  all  classes  in  all 
parts  as  Xq  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people ;  and  he  has 
broBght  to  bear  upon  the  matter  thus  collected,  all  the  energies  of  an 
(^•nlighteiied  and  lAtelligent  mind.    .  .  ■  ' 
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upou  tbe  greater  facilities  afforded  for  the  administration  (^jus-^ 
tice.  The  results  completely  bear  out  his  expectations.  Thus, 
taking  the  mean  of  crime  for  1 836, 1 837,  and  1838,  and  the  meaa 
for  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  and  comparing  them  together,  we 
find  that,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  in  the  latter 
period,  and  looking  to  crimes  which  exhibit  a  bad  and  disturbed 
state  of  society,  there  has  been  a  decrease  as  follows: — 

Decrease. 

Murder  and  manslaughter,       •        «        »        «  10  per  cent. 

Shooting  at  and  stabbing,        .        *        •         ♦  46  — 

Conspiracy  to  murder,              ....  29  — 

Burglarj^,                .•••••  56  — 

Assembling  armed,  and  appearing  armed  by  night,  26  — 

Housebreaking,  &c., 86  — 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pig  stealing,           .        ♦  34  — 

Assaults  with  intent  to  rob,     .        *        •        ♦  64  — 

So  much  for  the  deterioration  in  the  state  of  Lord  Roden's 
unhappy  country,  which  never  in  his  lifetime  has  been  so  con* 
vulsed,  and  so  utterly  a  prey  to  every  species  of  crime  and 
outrage !  But  at  the  same  time  we  find  that  there  are  four  great 
heads  of  increase,  which  are — Firsts  assaults,  comprising  every 
variety  of  common  assault.  Secondly^  riots,  breach  of  the  peace, 
pound  breach,  &c.  This  class  includes  all  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  and  faction-fights  at  fairs  and  markets.  Thirdly y  larceny. 
Fourthly,  misdemeanours,  with  intent  to  steal,  &c.,  as  not  other- 
wise described.  Now,  these  are  precisely  the  classes  in  which 
the  increase  is  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  a  more  vi^lant 
police.  With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  Committals  to  Convic- 
tions, a  table  is  given  of  the  two  from  1826  to  1838  ;  and  it  will 
be  there  seen,  that  in  the  former  years  the  number  of  con- 
victions was  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  commit- 
tals, while  in  the  latter  year  it  is  somewhat  more  than  three- 
fourths. 

We  have  now,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  referred  to  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  Ireland  since  the  Union.  We  have  given 
the  substance  of  the  evidence  of  all  the  Crown  Solicitors,  whose 
l)usines9  it  is  to  prosecute  crime — of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates, 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  every  crime 
and  outrage  committed  in  their  district — of  the  Inspector- General 
of  Police,  who  was  acquainted  for  two  years  with  all  that  concerned 
crime  over  the  whole  of  Ireland — of  an  experienced  Judge,  who 
had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  trying  offences  of  all  kinds 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and,  finally,  we  have  referred  to  the 
official  tables  of  crime  produced  by  Mr  Drummond.  We  have  seen^ 
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too,  what  a  remarkable  concurrence  amongst  all  these  witnesses 
there  has  been  ;  and  we  will  now  contrast  with  it  Lord  Roden's 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he 
requested  the  attention  of  the  Lords  to  what  he  was  going  to 
state  ;  and  then  added,  that  *  the  astounding  fact  remains  undis- 

*  puted,  that  at  the  present  moment  animosities  in  Ireland  are  more 

*  prevalent,  religious  distinctions  more  marked,  the  social  bonds 

*  more  extensively  broken,  the  Protestant  faith  more  assailed,  and 

*  lijFe  and  property  less  secure,  than  in  any  former  period  since  the 

*  passing  of  the  legislative  Act  of  Union.'  It  is  idle  to  ask  to  which 
of  these  two  statements  the  country  will  give  credence.  The  one 
which  is  the  most  probable  is  also  proved  to  be  true ;  for  it  is 
supported  by  evidence  upon  oath  of  disinterested  witnesses, 
whose  official  duty  it  is  to  be  conversant  with  every  detail  of  the 
matters  on  which  they  speak ;  the  other  is  supported,  we  fear, 
by  nothing  but  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  most  anti- 
national  oligarchy  that  ever  crushed  the  people  whom  it  professed 
to  govern.  There  is  one  more  proof  of  the  increased  tranquillity, 
and  above  all,  of  the  greater  security  of  property,  which  we  must 
not  omit,  for  it  is  one  which  no  declamation  can  ever  shake.  In 
the  volumes  before  us,  there  are  the  statements  of  fourteen  dif- 
ferent land  agents  and  valuers  of  estates — men  who  have  sold 
land  in  Ireland  to  the  amount  of  many  hundred  thousand  pounds — 
all  agreeing  that  the  value  of  'property  has  of  late  greatly  in- 
creased. In  almost  all  parts  of  Ireland^  land  will  sell  for  at 
least  Jive  years^  purchase  more  than  it  would  in  1835.  Estates 
which  formerly  hung  on  hand  have  now  sold  easily ;  there  is 
great  competition  for  land,  and  English  capitalists  make  exten- 
sive investments  in  it.  Will  any  man  believe  that  this  could  be 
the  case  if  property  had,  since  1835,  been  rendered  insecure ; 
or  if  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  misery  and  agitation  unprece- 
dented since  the  Union  ? 

Beaten  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  country,  Lord  Roden 
will  perhaps  fly  to  the  Second  ground  upon  which  he  de- 
manded this  Committee  of  Enquiry.  We  shall  give  it  in  his  own 
words  : — *  The  subject  to  which  he  would  now  call  the  attention 
'  of  their  Lordships,  is  that  of  a  conspiracy  in  Ireland — a  con- 
^  spiracy,  systematic,  organized,  and  secret,  and  which  is  directed 
^  against  the  life  and  property  of  all  who  will  not  join  it,  and 
^  support  the  treasonable  objects  which  its  members  have  in  view. 

*  The  poor  farmers,*  (that  is,  the  poor  farmers  all  over  Ireland,) 

*  however  anxious  for  peace  and  quiet  they  may  be,  yet  if  they 
'  refuse  to  join  this  conspiracy,'  (viz.  this  treasonable  conspiracy,) 
'  are  visited  at  night,   beaten,  maltreated,  and  exposed  to  the 

*  greatest  cruelties.'     *  The  objects  and  ultimate  aim  of  this 
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•  (Ribbon)  conspiracy  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Precur- 

*  sor  Association,  viz.  separation  from  England ;  in  which  is  in- 
«  volved  the  annihilation  of  the  Protestant  faith/  Now,  it  will 
be  evident  to  those  who  have  followed  us  through  the  evidence 
as  to  the  actual  amount  of  crime  in  Ireland,  that  this  statement  at 
once  falls  to  the  ground ;  that  no  such  crimes  as  torturing  men 
into  becoming  members  of  a  secret  treasonable  conspiracy,  (how- 
ever reasonable  such  a  course  seems  to  be,)  can  possibly  be  known 
to  the  authorities,  either  central  or  local,  or  the  fact  must  have 
appeared  in  evidence.  Besides,  being  an  entirely  new  source  of 
crime,  generated  under  Lord  Normanby*s  government,  how  is 
it  possible  that  the  class  of  aggravated  crimes  should  have  de- 
creased in  the  last  five  years,  as  is  proved  by  Mr  Drummond  ? 
And  again,  to  suppose  that  these  crimes  are  committed  all  over 
Ireland,  without  being  known  to  the  authorities,  is  to  suppose 
that  these  poor  tortured  farmers  are  the  most  patient  and  long- 
suffering  of  created  beings ; — it  is  to  suppose,  that  not  only  they 
do  not  complain  of  their  sufferings,  but  that  they  are  at  pains  to 
conceal  them,  and  could  succeed  in  doing  so.  -The  absurdity, 
then,  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  showing  itself  by  deeds  of  vio- 
lence upon  all  peaceable  persons,  which,  however,  never  come  to 
the  ears  of  a  most  vigilant  police,  at  once  disproves  itself.  But 
as  the  examinations  on  the  subject  occupy  the  greatest  portion 
of  these  massive  folios,  and  as  it  appears  from  them  that 
Mibbonism  is  something  b^esides  a  name,  we  ought  to  impart 
to  our  readers  all  the  information  concerning  it,  which,  by 
a  diligent  perusal  of  the  evidence,  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect. Many  witnesses  assert  that  it  exists;  but  when  asked 
what  exists  ?  they  can  make  no  answer — no  man  can  say  what  it 
is — whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth.  And  yet  this  is 
the  only  point  which  it  was  of  the  least  importance  to  prove. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny,  (for  the  fact  is  notorious  to  any 
one  that  ever  opened  a  book  of  Irish  History,)  that  a  disposi- 
tion to  combine  for  illegal  purposes  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Irish  peasantry ;  and  that,  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  com- 
binations, they  have  from  time  to  time  effected  the  destruction  of 
property,  and  perpetrated  the  most  cruel  outrages  upon  all  who 
thwarted  or  opposed  them.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that 
this  disposition  still  exists.  There  are  many  districts  where,  if 
the  wretched  peasants,  who  have  nothing  under  heaven  to  look 
to  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and  children  but  their  potatoe 
ground,  are  dispossessed  of  their  holdings,  and  turned  out  of  their 
huts,  it  is  almost  certain  they  will  combine  and  wreak  a  cruel  ven- 
geance on  those  who  have  ejected,  or  on  those  who  have  succeeded 
them.     Again,  in  those  parts  of  Ireland,  as  in  the  north  and  to- 
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watds  the  centre,  where  the  Protestants  and  Catholit^  are  mixed, 
and  most  decidedly  where  they  are  evenly  balanced,  there  may  be 
said  to  exist  a  permanent  confederacy  on  each  iide  against  the 
other ;  and  the  parties  are  generally  designated  by  the  names 
of  Orangemen  and  Ribbonmen.  It  cannot  be  denied,  more- 
over, that  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  are  very  easily  led  into  con- 
federacies without  any  definite  object.  They  swear  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  each  other;  and  they  have  a  vague  notion  of  se- 
curity to  be  effected  by  this  mutual  defence,  or  of  aid  in  redress- 
ing imaginary  wrongs  ;  or  (what  is  more  to  the  purpose)  of  hay- 
ing some  one  to  stand  by  them  at  fairs  and  riots.  They  are  in 
these  instances  generally  the  dupes  of  designing  men,  who  head 
the  confederacy  for  their  own  power  or  profit.  It  is  in  this  last 
class  principally,  that  the  bugbear  of  a  political  conspiracy  is  per- 

!)etually  haunting  the  conscience-stricken  aristocracy  that  has  so 
ong  misgoverned  the  country.    *  The  wicked  flee  where   no 

*  man   pursueth.       It   is   the   sound   of    the  driven   leaf  that 

*  chaseth  them.'  What,  however,  we  do  deny  is,  that  a  sys- 
tematic, secret,  and  organized  conspiracy,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject separation  from  England,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  exists  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  it ; 
and  we  confidently  assert,  that  there  is  not  olie  tittle  of  valid 
evidence  throughout  the  whole  of  these  folios  to  establish 
that  such  is  the  fact ;  nor  indeed  to  do  any  thing,  but  render  it 
the  grossest  improbability  that  it  should  be  so.  The  fact  is,  that 
Ribbonism  owes  its  chief  importance  to  being  purposely  con- 
founded with  Whiteboyism.  The  trick  that  is  practised  is,  first 
to  declare  the  existence  of  a  great  conspiracy  against  the  monarchy 
and  the  constitution  ;  secondly,  to  recite  some  instances  of  those 
outrages  called  agrarian,  which  are  unfortunately  but  too  well 
known  in  Ireland,  and  to  dwell  upon  their  horrors ;  and  then 
to  leave  it  to  be  inferred,  that  these  two  stand  to  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect ;  whereas  a  moment's  reflection  must  show  that 
they  are  rather  in  a  relation  of  antagonism.  If  men  are  deeply 
engaged  in  an  organized  conspiracy  against  the  Throne  and  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  surely  the  last  thing  they  would 
think  about  would  be  making  a  disturbance  in  order  to  settle 
the  price  of  land  and  potatoes;  or  fighting  for  their  holdings,  an3 
murdering  those  who  took  land  over  their  heads,  and  fixing  a 
maximum  for  priests'  dues.  All  such  petty  warfare  exposes  their 
lives — exhausts  their  energies — places  them  within  the  reach, 
and  under  the  power  of  the  law ;  and  must  destroy  the  hope  of 
effecting  any  of  the  objects  of  the  great  work  they  have  in  hand. 
We  earnestly  recommend  to  all  who  may  read  this  Evidence,  to 
bear  these  remarks  in  mind.     The  confusion  we  allude  to  is  coik 
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stantly  made.  The  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  a 
seditious  and  treasonable  conspiracy,  having^  for  its  objects  the 
destruction  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Church ; 
and  yet,  whenever  it  comes  out  in  evidence  that  any  outrage  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  possession  of  a  potatoe  ground  has  been 
perpetrated  by  some  of  these  local  combinations,  (which  some 
one  chooses  to  call  Ribbon,)  the  Committee  appear  to  dwell  upon 
it,  as  if  it  went  to  prove  their  case ;  or  as  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
prove  the  contrary. 

We  find  that  for  years  every  thing  has  been  done  to  investigate 
the  subject.  All  the  witnesses  admit  the  extraordinary  anxiety 
which  was  manifested  by  Lord  Normanby's  Government  to  ob- 
tain any  information  respecting  this  pretended  plot ;  and  above  all, 
such  information  as  might  support  a  prosecution.  Positive  di- 
rections were  given  to  ^1  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  con- 
stabulary in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  it  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ist, to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter — every  assistance  and  facility  was  aiforded  them — rewards 
were  granted  to  those  officers  who  were  most  diligent  in  their  re- 
searches. The  amplest  protection  was  promised  to  prosecutors 
and  witnesses,  with  subsequent  security  and  reward.  A  Roman 
Catholic  policeman  initiated  himself  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
its  objects  ; — an  inspector  of  police  was  sent  to  England  to  get 
information  from  an  Irish  soldier,  because  he  was  removed  from 
the  influence  of  his  friends,  and  from  all  apprehension  of  danger ; 
but  all  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Government,  and  the  activity  of  the 
police  could  do,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  was  to  procure  a  mass 
of  reports  from  informants, — many  of  which  were  absurd  and 
contradictory, — and  only  one  case  upon  which  any  lawyer  could 
be  found  to  recommend  a  prosecution^  and  that  broke  down  in 
the  trial.  There  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of  these  informants, 
as  no  expense  was  spared ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
lowest  order,  and  for  the  most  part  wholly  unworthy  of  credit. 
Some  of  them  were  ignorant  criminals  in  jail,  who  did  not 
understand  their  own  objects,  nor  even  which  society  they  be- 
longed to.     One  is  described  as  ^  the  most  specious  and  con- 

*  summate  villain  in   all  Ireland  ; '    another,  as    '  an  infernal 

*  blackguard ; '    another  had  been  *  three  times   convicted  of 

*  felony ; ' — all  were  distressed  and  importunate,  and  hoped  that 
the  better  lie  would  bring  the  better  pay.  Moreover,  they  had 
to  violate  their  oath  to  the  society,  when  they  became  informants ; 
and  this  not  from  wishing  to  cast  oflF  the  intolerable  burden  of 
secret  sin,  but  solely  to  make  money  by  betraying  their  con- 
federates. The  evidence,  therefore,  of  such  men  was  worth  no- 
thing without  corroboration.  But  that  could  in  no  shape  be 
procured ;  they  never  gave  information  which  led  to  the  preven- 
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tion  of  crime ;  they  never  brought  the  police  upon  a  Ribbon 
meeting,  under  circumstances  that  would  afford  ground  for  pro- 
secution,— though  they  always  promised  to  do  so,  as  well  as  to 
show  where  the  arms  of  the  conspirators  were  kept  in  store ;  and 
they  have  invariably  declined  to  appear  as  prosecutors,  although 
protected  from  all  danger  if  they  should.  This  alone  affords  the 
strongest  presumption  of  falsehood.  They  were  sure  of  the  am- 
plest reward,  if  their  evidence  bore  scrutiny  on  the  day  of  trial ; 
but  they  also  knew  they  should  be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and 
transported  if  it  did  not.  One  of  these  professed  Ribbonmen 
stated,  that  all  the  peasantry  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy ; 
another  that  it  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom,  and  not  only  Ire- 
land, but  England  and  Scotland.  Other  informants  have  said, 
the  Ribbonmen  were  in  the  practice  of  going  out  at  night,  some- 
times to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  men,  to  be  drilled  in  the  use 
of  fire-arms  and  pikes; — a  fact  which,  if  true,  might  easily 
have  been  proved.  Another  statement  is,  that  in  this  terrific  con- 
federacy the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  character — no  bad  man 
is  admitted ;  and  that  one  of  the  regulations  is,  that  the  members 
are  not  to  get  drunk.  One  informant,  however,  had  told  a  ma- 
gistrate that  he  left  the  society,  because  he  found  '  that  the  worst 
*  blackguard  was  considered  the  best  man  :'  and  can  there  be  any 
thing  more  ludicrous  than  the  notion  of  an  universal  conspiracy 
over  Ireland,  professing  a  strict  rule  of  sobriety,  when  under  the 
new  Spirit  License  Act  40,000  persons  were  taken  up  last  year 
for  drunkenness  ?  But  most  of  these  informers,  who  ventured  to 
swear  to  their  information,  have  been  convicted  of  perjury,  and 
transported ;  and,  as  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  their  absurd  and 
contradictory  tales,  a  vast  deal  of  importance  appears  to  have 
been  attached  to  certain  papers  connected  with  the  so-called  con- 
spiracy, of  which, the  police  had  got  possession.  Some  were  taken 
from  the  person  of  one  who  is  described  as  a  low,  drunken  attor- 
ney's clerk.  Others  were  found  in  the  houses  of  noted  bad  charac- 
ters. They  consist  exclusively  of  pass-words,  of  what  are  called 
quarrelling  words,  of  divine  precepts,  and  the  obligations  and  regu- 
lations of  the  society;  but  never  (and  this  is  important)  fiave 
any  books  of  the  society ^  or  lists  ofmemhersj  or  accounts ^  or  cor" 
respondence  been  found.  We  have  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  pre- 
cepts, pass-words,  &c.,  of  these  societies.  The  regulations  pre- 
scribe  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  mutual  aid  to  each  other 
in  all  things  latufid*  The  pass- words  consist  of  doggerel  lines,  and 
several  questions  and  answers;  and  of  course  could  never, 
from  their  length,  have  had  any  practical  use.  Not  one  infor- 
mant could  ever  repeat  his  own.    It  is,  moreover,  proved  in 
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evidence,  that  different  pass-words  were  in  possession  of  members 
at  the  same  time.  But,  supposing  they  are  of  use,  what  degree 
of  fraternization  does  this  great  conspiracy  exhibit  ?  It  turns 
out,  that,  far  from  being  one  and  indivisible,  it  is  cut  up  into 
a  variety  of  small  combinations,  which  entertain  the  greatest 
animosity  and  hatred  against  each  other.  In  Dublin,  before 
the  new  police  was  established,  these  rival  Ribbon  parties  caused 
the  most  violent  disturbances.  Official  reports  also  state, 
that  formidable  encounters  are  constantly  taking  place  between 
large  parties  of  Ribbonmen  in  those  parts  of  the  centre  and 
north  of  Ireland,  where  alone  any  traces  of  this  kind  of  com- 
bination have  been  found.  In  tne  county  of  Lowth,  the  chief 
constable  last  year  reported  that  in  one  district  there  are  two 
distinct  societies  of  Ribbonmen,  who,  as  he  quietly  says,  ^  have 
^  been  beating  each  other  a  great  deal  for  some  time  past ; ' — 
that  in  the  said  county,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith  had  organized 
a  Ribbon  p^rty  of  his  own,  after  beating  another  set  out  of 
the  village  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  that  since  that  time  a 
deadly  feud  has  subsisted  between  the  Ribbonmen  and  the 
Billy  Smiths,  who  waylay  each  other  coming  from  a  dance  or 
&om  chapel,  and  whichever  is  the  strongest  gives  the  other 
a  good  drubbing.  Now,  as  ail  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  are 
engaged  in  this  treasonable  conspisacy,  and.  unanimous  in  the 
intention  of  effecting  its  objects,  these  are  surely  rather  incon- 
sbtent  concomitants  of  that  ^  strong  pull  and  pull  altogether'  which 
is  to  pull  down  the  Throne  and  the  Church.  But  again,  where  is 
the  head  that  governs  the  fraternal  members  of  this  confederacy  ? 
A  society  of  ignorant  peasants,  even  if  we  suppose  with  Lord 
Roden  that  the  conspiracy  is  universal,  and  still  less  if  we  con- 
sider it,  with  all  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  as  a  col- 
lection of  idle,  worthless  vagabonds,  can  never  effect  any  great 
political  revolution  of  themselves.  They  may  supply  the  hands 
to  e^Lecute,  but  where  is  the  head  to  regulate  this  dangerous  plot 
that  has  appalled  the  House  of  Lords  ?  The  strictest  orders  have 
been  given  to  every  authority  in  the  country,  for  years,  to  look 
after  him,  but  not  a  trace  of  him  has  been  found.  Mr  O'Connell, 
whose  elevation  to  the  throne  is  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  these 
societies,  openly  denounces  them,  affords  to  the  Government  every 
facility  for  acquiring  information  about  them,  and  excited  once  by 
his  opposition  so  strong  a  feeling  of  animosity  against  himself, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  under  the  protection  of  the  police. 
Where,  then,  is  the  disinterested  being,  who,  effectually  screened 
ix^om  all  observation,  unknown  even  to  his  followers,  has  been  en- 
g^edfor  years  in  working  out  for  another,  and  against  the  will,  and 
''I  spite  of  the  oppowtion  of  t|iat  otb^r,  the  purposes  of  aq  mUa^ivfiU. 
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ambition  ;  and  who  i*  content  to  work  on,  year  after  year,  withbut 
advancing  one  «tep  towards  his  objects,  or  producing  or  attempt- 
ing to  produce  the  smallest  visible  effect  ?  Really,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  spirit  of  faction  sits  brooding  over  these  puerilities, 
and  converting  them  into  engines  of  political  attack,  they 
would  be  almost  too  ludicrous  for  notice.  But  when  they  are 
gravely  uttered  in  high  places — when  they  are  made  the  ground 
for  a  demand  '  for  legislative  interference,'  (those  fatal  words  for 
poor  Ireland  !) — and  when  one  branch  of  the  legislature  is  made 
to  believe  every  thing  which  is  told  them  against  that  unhappy 
country,  the  matter  becomes  too  serious  to  be  passed  over.  Talk 
of  a  conspiracy  of  the  poorer  orders  against  the  richer  !  Who 
must  the  poor  themselves  think  are  the  conspirators  against  them, 
when  year  after  year  they  see  a  band  of  privileged  men,  their 
hereditary  oppressors,  leave  the  shores  of  their  country,  laden 
with  charges  and  calumnies  against  them,  and  against  all  whom 
they  have  ever  learned  to  love  and  respect  ? — when  they  find 
themselves  denounced  by  these  men  to  the  legislature  as  mur- 
derers and  traitors,  undeserving  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
British  subjects,  and  fit  only  to  be  gagged  by  coercion  laws,  and 
trampled  down  by  soldiers?  And  what  respect  can  they  feel 
for  the  legislature  which  lends  a  willing  ear  to  their  accusers,  and 
becomes  an  instrument  for  effecting  their  hostile  purposes  ? 

Having  allowed  the  absurdities  of  the  Ribbon  societies  to 
expose  themselves,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  state  what  seems 
from  the  evidence  before  us  to  be  the  real  origin  and  objects  of 
these  mischievous  combinations.  They  appear  to  have  existed 
for  many  years  ;  how  long  is  uncertain — the  witnesses  differing 
on  that  point  to  the  extent  of  from  seventeen  to  forty  years. 
They  are  found  in  those  districts  where  there  is  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  and  it  appears  probable  that 
they  are  composed  entirely  of  Catholics; — a  principle  of  associa- 
tion which  is  found  to  exist  in  all  cases — as  in  benefit  and  burial 
societies,  and  even  temperance  societies.  They  appear  originally 
to  have  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Orange  societies,  and 
at  nearly  the  same  period ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  an  almost 
necessary  measure  of  self-defence ;  for  no  bounds  were  set,  as  is 
proved  by  this  very  evidence,  to  the  wanton  insults  and  cruelties 
which  the  Orangemen  were  allowed,  we  fear  we  must  say  en- 
couraged, to  practise  upon  the  Catholics.  But  the  Orange 
societies  since  1836,  having  cither  decreased^  or  been  effectually 
reptessed,  the  opposition  to  them  has  constituted  less  of  an  object 
with  the  Ribbon  societies;  and  they  have  consequently  much 
changed  their  character,  and  have  now  no  definite  objects.  They 
eOBsiBt)  by  the  adfnis^iM  of  «ll  «h^  witaess^^  M  im  ^tff  krw«9t 
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pari   of   the    Catholic    population  —  the   worat    description    of 
labourers  and  farmers'  boys;  not  a  »n^le  respectable  farmer, 
shopkeeper,  or  artisan,    however  small  his  business,    has  ever 
been  discovered  to   belong   to   them.       They  are  set  on  foot 
by  the  idle  vagabonds  of  each  district,  who  prefer  living  upon 
their  neighbours  to  working  themselves ;  and  they  owe   such 
kind  of  rude   organization    as  they  have,  to  the  small  crafty 
publicans  at  whose  houses  the    meetings  are  invariably  held. 
With  them  originate  the  pass-words,  and  quarrelling  words,  and 
cant  words,  invented  to  keep  up  a  belief  in  the  mmds  of  such 
of  the  peasantry  as  join  them,  that  there  is  some  real  meaning 
in  these  tnashy  mummeries.     It  appears  that  not  only  have  the 
publicans  the  advantage  of  the  increased  custom  at  their  houses, 
but  that,  on  the  admission  of  every  new  member,  a  shilling  is 
paid  to  them.     Secondly,  at  every  ordinary  meeting  each  member 
pays  sixpence,  one-half  for  drink,  the  other  for  a  fund  for  private 
uses,  which  nobody  but  the  publican,  as  'master,'  knows  any  thing 
about.     And  thirdly,  every  time  their  pass-words  are  changed, 
which  is  regularly  once  a  quarter,  as  well  as  whenever  it  is  pre- 
tended that  they  have  been  discovered  by  the  police,  threepence 
more  is  paid  to  them  by  each  member.     Of  these  funds  so  re- 
ceived, no  account  is  ever  rendered.     In  order  to  give  greater 
importance  to  their  scheme,  the  publicans  throughout  a  district, 
which  however  is  never  of  considerable  extent,  will  agree  upon 
the  same  pass-words  and  the  same  regulations ;  and  of  course  it 
is  pretended  to  the  deluded  members,  who  like  other  poor  people 
seldom  go  far  from  their  homes,  that  the  extent  of  this  corres- 
pondence is  far  greater  than  it  is ;  and  they  talk  mysteriously  of 
great  and  powerful  leaders,  whose  names  are  never  to  be  men- 
tioned.     Committeemen    and    delegates    are   appointed,    who 
conduct  the  communications  with  their  neighbourhood,  and  share 
in  the  profits   arising  from  the  fees.     The  scheme  being  thus 
profitable,  new  establishments  are  of  course  often  set  up  by 
other  publicans,  and  the  rival  societies  thus  formed,  are  inspired 
by  their  leaders  with  deadly  animosity  to  each  other.     Riots  and 
conflicts  will  ensue  between  them;  and  this  is  one  source  of  crime 
arising  from  these  societies.     It  is  possible,  also,  where  ejections 
from  small  holdings  have  taken  place,  and  the  starving  and  exas- 
perated peasants  look  for  instruments  for  eifecting  their  vengeance 
upon  those  whom  they  deem  their  oppressors,  that  these  societies 
may  afford  a  facility  for  collecting  all  the  desperate  characters  of 
the  adjacent  parts  for  that  purpose.     At  the  same  time,  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  valid  evidence  to  prove,  that  at  any  of  the  regular 
Ribbon  meetings  outrages  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  planned: 
but  supposing  they  were,  what  would  that  prove  as  to  th^  crime 
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of  treason  ?    Every  outrage  is  clearly  traceable  to  a  local  cause, 
connected  with  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  lower  orders  ;  and 
in  every  instance  where  the  offenders  have  been  discovered,  they 
have  been  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted.     These  societies,    again,  appear  to  have  been  totally 
unconnected  with  the  Precursor  Society ;  and  not  the  smallest 
trace  was  discoverable,  even  in    Dublin,  of  their  feeling  any 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  that  society.     In  short,  as  might 
be  expected  from  all  that  is  discovered  of  their  recent  history, 
they  are  in  no  way  concerned  with  politics.    As  Ribbon  societies 
they  exercise  no  influence  upon  elections;  and  if  it  were  attempted 
to  lead  them  out  in   political   insurrection,  they  would,  from 
their  worthless  elements  and  their  inherent  disunion,  to  use  Mr 
Drummond's  words,'  '  fall  to  pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand.'     The 
whole   scheme,    in   short,   as  that  gentleman  says,   is   one  for 
making  money — the  promoters  are  knaves,  and    the  members 
their  dupes.     Were  there,  however,  no  other  reason  for  putting 
down  such  societies,  this  alone  would  be  sufiicient,  that  they  rob 
the  labouring  poor  of  their  hard-earned  gains,  and  keep  in  mis- 
chievous activity  the  dissolute  and  designing  knaves  who  im- 
pose  upon  their  credulity.     It  appears  still  farther,  that  they 
may  in  some  instances  facilitate  the  commission  of  those  crimes 
which  are  so  fatally  characteristic  of  Irish  society ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  use  its  best  en- 
deavours to  root  out  the  pernicious  system  ;  but  this  is  precisely 
what  it  is  established  beyond  all  dispute,  by  this  evidence,  that 
the  present  Government  have  done.     They  have  spared  neither 
pains  nor  money  in  ascertaining  the  full  extent  of  the  evil.     They 
have  seized  with  avidity  every  occasion  for  detecting  and  expo- 
sing the  system,  and  for  prosecuting  every  one  who  was  connected 
with  it;  and  to  facilitate  these  prosecutions  they  applied  to  Par- 
liament for  a  more  stringent  act  against  illegal  oaths,  which, 
being  a  repressive  measure,  was  allowed  to  pass  without  a  word 
of  dissent  from  those  who  represent  the  Irish  Peerage. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  turn  to  those  accusations  which  Lord 
Rodoi),  not  content  with  libelling  his  poorer  countrymen,  has 
thought  fit  to  bring  against  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  and 
the  Government  which  has  befriended  them.  Now,  if  it  be  in- 
deed true,  as  he  would  have  us  think,  that  he  has  practised  jus- 
lice  ;  that  he  is  guided,  as  a  statesman,  by  public  principle  ;  above 
;ill,  if,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  he  is  endowed  with  those 
Christian  graces  of  which  charity  is  the  crown,  it  was  in  an  evil 
hour  for  his  reputation  that  he  uttered  the  charges  which  it  is 
our  task  to  expose.  The  charges  which  he  has  brought  against 
a  large  body  of  Christian  ministers  are  these — that   the    Ro- 
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man  Catholic  priesthood  impede  the  Protestants  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  duties — that  the  misery  and  agitation  which  exist  in 
Ireland,  arise  chiefly  from  the  violence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood — and  that  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  would,  to  his 
knowledge,  leave  their  vicious  courses,  and  become  good  and  vir- 
tuous members  of  society,  if  it  were  not  for  the  lessons  instilled 
into  them,  and  the  corrupting  influence  exercised  over  them 
by  the  ministers  of  their  religion.  The  question  now  is,  has 
he  proved  these  very  heinous  charges  ?  After  perusing  every 
line  of  the  Evidence,  we  answer  peremptorily — that  he  has  not. 
On  the  question  of  the  zealous,  persevering,  and  successful  efforts 
of  the  priesthood  as  a  body  to  repress  and  prevent  crime,  there  is 
positively  no  conflicting  testimony.  The  fact  is  afiirmed  by  every 
witness,  and  in  the  strongest  terms.  We  have  the  evidence  of 
those  who  are  placed  in  every  part  of  Ireland  for  the  especial  pur* 
pose  of  detecting  crime  and  its  causes — who  are  in  constant  inter- 
course with  all  classes  of  the  community  on  the  subject — who 
have  to  deal  with  facts,  and  not  with  opinions,  (a  mighty  difference 
in  that  distracted  country,) — who  have  many  of  them  been  enga- 
ged in  this  service  for  more  than  twenty  years^ — who  hold  not  their 
offices  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  Government — and  who,  if  they  could 
forget  the  obligation  of  their  oaths,  and  their  honour  as  gentlemen, 
have  no  interest  under  heaven,  as  a  class,  in  stating  any  thing  but 
the  truth.  Some  of  these  witnesses  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  by  far  the  best  police — that  their  constant  exhortations 
from  the  altar  against  riot  and  every  species  of  crime,  have  the 
greatest  effect :  others,  that  they  have  told  the  police  of  the  con- 
cealment of  arms.  Criminals,  again,  have  been  apprehended, 
prosecuted,  and  convicted,  solely  through  informations  furnished 
by  the  priests ;  and  so  decided  is  their  opposition  to  Ribbonism, 
that  they  refuse  to  hear  confession  from  any  one  who  belongs  to 
a  secret  society,  or  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  him,  or  attend 
him  when  dying.  And  yet,  as  Ribbonism,  according  to  Lord 
Roden,  is  an  universal  conspiracy  in  Ireland  to  set  up  a  Catholic 
king,  and  to  annihilate  the  Protestant  faith,  it  would  no  doubt 
have  been  thought  likely  that  the  priests  would  have  taken  part 
**  in  it.  They  are  poor,  and  might  like  the  Church  revenues  ^  they 
depend  for  support  upon  fees  paid  by  the  lowest  classes,  and  they 
would  not  dare  to  oppose  a  combination  in  which  all  were 
engaged ;  they  dislike  Protestantism,  and  might  wish  to  exter- 
minate it;  they  have  been  persecuted  so  long,  that  they  might 
desire  to  have  their  turn  once  more*  All  this  sounds  very  plau- 
sible; but  we  must  keep  to  the  fact,  as  we  have  sworn  evidence 
before  us ;  and  it  goes  undeniably  to  this,  that  from  the  Catholic 
Primate  down  to  the  parish  priest,  the  whole  system  of  secret 
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societies  bag  been  powerfully  denounced  and  opposed,  Mr 
Drummond,  after  mentioning  many  instances  in  which  this  calum- 
niated body  had  rendered  important  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, sums  up  the  case  in  these  words : — ^  I  ought  to  add,  that 
^  the  Constabulary  Reports  abound  with  instances  of  exertions 

*  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  both  with  regard  to  these 
^  societies  and  to  every  other  cause  which  tends  to  a  violation  of 
<  the  law.     I  cannot  express  myself,  therefore,  too  strongly  when 

*  a  question  is  asked  as  to  my  belief  in  their  sincerity/  Of  course, 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  think  of  denying  that  there  are  some 
bad  individuals  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood — that  there  are 
some  who  pervert  truth  instead  of  ministering  to  it^— who  inflame 
the  angry  passions  of  men  instead  of  quenching  them — who  soil 
religion  in  the  mire  of  politics — who  dishonour  their  Master,  and 
as  partisans  disgrace  their  own  cause,  by^the  unbridled  licentious*- 
ness  of  their  tongues.  There  are  such  men  in  every  priesthood ; 
but  we  deny  that  such  characters  form  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  clergy. 
In  the  volumes  of  Evidence  taken  before  this  Committee,  of  which 
the  majority  were  their  bitter  enemies,  and  who  had  been  spe- 
cially appointed  to  enquire  into  the  alleged  flagitiousness  of  their 
conducti  there  is  not  a  fraction  of  testimony,  valid  or  invalid, 
against  the  general  character  of  the  body ;  and  there  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  abundance  of  the  most  convincing  evidence  in  their 
favour. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  from  this  refuted  calumny  to  the  last  head  of 
accusation — the  direct  charge  against  the  Government,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  individual  who  was  at  the  head  of  it  during  the 
period  over  which  this  enquiry  was  to  extend.  We  indeed  should 
be  content  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits ;  and  to  say  at  once  that 
the  facts  which  we  have  already  noticed  respecting  the  state  of 
the  country,  furnish  a  complete  and  triumphant  answer.  The 
charge,  however,  is  so  direct — in  its  terms  so  express,  and  in  its 
character  so  serious — that  it  would  be  unfair  towards  the  parties 
accused,  if  we  did  not  directly  refer  to  the  refutation  of  every 
word  of  it  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  before  us.  Lord 
Roden,  in  the  speech  upon  which  the  House  of  Lords  appointed 
this  Committee — after  detailing  the  fearful  increase  of  crime  and 
outrage,  and  the  wholly  unprecedented  state  of  convulsion  and 
misery  into  which  Ireland  had  been  thrown  during  the  last  five 
years — turned  to  Lord  Normanby,  and  accused  him  as  its  author. 
He  told  him,  that  ^  it  is  he  who  has  suffered  crime  to  go  on  in  a 
*  way  that  never  had  been  known  before ;  that  he  had  every 
^  where  met  with  crime,  but  that,  unmindful  of  the  example  of 

<  his  predecessors,  he  had  chosen  neither  to  grapple  with  it  nor 

<  subdue  it ;  that  after  having  caused  the  bonds  of  aociety  to  be 
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*  broken,  and  every  institution  of  the  land  to  be  assailed  and 

*  shaken,  he  had  contented  himself  with  the  shouts  of  a  mob, 

*  ordered  to  attend  him  by  the  priests,  or  sent  to  applaud  him  by 

*  the  demagogues  ;  and  that  it  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  those 

*  tears  of  sorrow  and  streams  of  blood  which  have  marked  the 

*  career  of  his  viceregal  authority.'  Heavy  as  were  the  accusa- 
tions he  had  made  against  Lord  Normanby,  the  noble  Lord,  at 
the  close,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  not  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  one  I  How  was  it  possible,  when  Lord  Roden  charged  the 
late  Lord- Lieutenant  with  having  caused  universal  misery  in  Ire- 
land, with  having  suffered  crime  to  go  on  unchecked  and  unpun- 
ished, and  with  having  reduced  the  country  he  was  sent  to 
govern  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  that  he  should  have  been 
deeply  pained — pained  at  the  exposure,  if  he  were  guilty — pained 
at  the  unjust  accusation,  if  he  were  not.  We  will  say  nothing 
about  the  impropriety  of  these  charges  being  preferred  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  there  had  been  a  remote  possibility  of  prov- 
ing a  tithe  of  what  Lord  Normanby  was  charged  with,  he  ought 
to  have  been  impeached  apd  tried  by  those  peers  as  judges,  who 
were  now  acting  as  his  accusers.  This  topic  was  enforced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  never  been  answered.  It  was, 
however,  thought  decent  and  seemly  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
enquire  into  this  matter  for  impeachment  by  a  select  Committee 
of  their  own  body ;  and,  as  it  consisted  mostly  of  Lord  Roden's 
friends,  it  must  of  course  be  supposed  that  they  proved  all  the 
charges  which  were  capable  of  being  proved :  they  could  call  for 
all  witnesses  and  documents  they  chose,  and  conduct  the  exami- 
nation as  they  liked.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  mo^t  serious 
charge  against  the  Irish  Government,  namely,  '  of  having  suffered 

*  crime  to  go  on,  and  of  having  refused  to  grapple  with  it,*  it  is 
remarkable  that  ru)t  one  man^  out  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  witnesses 
calledy  ventured  to  say  that  such  was  the  fact.  One  or  two  country 
gentlemen,  indeed,  complained  that  the  Government  did  not  sup- 
port the  magistrates ;  but,  as  they  probably  meant  themselves,  we 
think,  judging  from  their  state  of  feeling,  that  the  Government 
would  not  have  done  its  duty  if  it  had  supported  them.  Some 
few  also  appeared  who  had  their  own  particular  grievance  against 
the  Government.  One,  for  instance — a  noble  lord  of  ejecting 
notoriety — took  it  amiss  that  the  Government  had  refused  to  come 
into  his  plan,  ^  for  transporting,  as  he  calls  it,  some  of  the  un- 

*  fortunate  wretches  to  America.'  But,  we  repeat,  not  a  single 
individual  before  this  Committee — not  one  of  the  tried  and 
chosen  friends  whom  Lord  Roden  must  have  brought  to  back 
him — dared  to  say  that  the  Irish  Government  had  for  the  last  fice 
years  suffered  crime  to  remain  unpunished.     They  did  not  dare  to 
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say  so  there^  because  they  were  on  oath,  and  because  for  very 
shame  they  must  have  supported  their  statements.  Elsewhere, 
without  doubt,  the  same  calumnies  will  be  as  loudly  and  as  un* 
scrupulously  repeated ;  for  Lord  Roden  and  his  Irish  party  have 
and  will  ever  retain  a  deep-rooted  hatred  against  Lord  Nor- 
manby  and  his  Government. 

Ireland  has  been  governed  during  the  last  five  years  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  law — none  of  the  Oxange  specifics  have 
been  resorted  to.  Speeches  from  the  Throne  have  not  again  and 
again  asked  for  powers  to  keep  the  Irish  in  awe ;  fresh  troops  have 
not  been  poured  in  ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  not  been  suspend- 
ed ;  trial  by  jury  has  not  been  abolished  ;  courts-martial  have  not 
been  substituted  for  the  courts  of  law;  men's  houses  have  not  been 
broken  open  and  searched  at  all  hours  of  the  day  apd  night,  at 
the  will  of  a  magistrate — and  yet  Ireland  has,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  been  governed.  The  Irish  Lords  cannot,  at  any  rate, 
deny  that  there  is  the  whole  machinery  of  Government  at 
work.  There  is  a  Lord- Lieutenant  quite  as  safe  at  the  Cas- 
tle as  any  Lord- Lieutenant  who  ever  put  an  insurrection  act 
into  force ;  all  the  general  and  local  authorities  are  each  at 
their  several  posts,  quite  as  composed  as  when  beacons  were 
blazing  on  every  hill,  and  hundreds  of  armed  men  were  parading 
the  country,  committing  savage  outrages  by  day  and  night. 
We  indeed  should  go  further,  and  say,  that  not  only  has  govern- 
ment been  carried  on,  but  that  the  country  is  at  this  moment 
quieter  than  it  was  any  year  during  the  iive-and-thirty  that 
it  had  been  governed  by  Tory  insurrection  acts ;  that  life  is 
more  secure,  and  that  property  is  more  valuable ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  malice  of  enemies,  we  have  sworn  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  is  so.  But  we  shall  wave  this  for  the  moment — we  shall 
only  require  that  it  be  granted  to  us,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that 
Lord  Normanby's  Government,  somehow  or  other,  did  go  on 
from  1835  to  1839.  How,  then,  was  it  carried  on?  There  was 
some  meaning  of  old,  we  suppose,  in  the  Tories  asking,  year 
after  year,  for  despotic  power  in  Ireland  ;  there  was  some  good 
and  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  demand,  or  surely  the 
House  of  Commons  would  never  have  been  base  and  treacher- 
ous enough  to  have  deprived  any  portion  of  British  subjects 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  And  we  do  not  deny  that  the 
necessity  for  these  coercive  measures  may  have  been  shown  to 
exist.  Ireland  has  from  time  to  time  since  the  Union  been  in  a 
frightful  state ;  and  perhaps  in  no  country  that  ever  existed,  has 
such  an  amount  of  insubordination  and  disorder  of  all  kinds 
been  exemplified.  But  her  rulers  never  thought  of  any  thing 
but  one  course.     No  matter  how  unsuccessful  was  their  policy 
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— no  matter  how  clear  it  was  that  their  engines  played  oH,  ftot 
water,  on  the  flames ;  yet  year  after  year  it  was  still  the  same 
story — fresh  disturbances,  and  fresh  powers  .to  quell  them.  The 
question,  then,  had  lonff  arisen,  and  in  1835  it  appears  to  have 
presented  itself  in  an  impressive  shape  to  those  who  governed 
the  country,  whether  another  course  might  not  be  devised  ?  And 
it  was  to  solve  this  problem  that  Lord  Normanby's  mission  to 
Ireland  took  place.  It  is  for  zealously  and  perseveringly  acting 
upon  the  principles  which  a  new  and  better  course  involved — 
principles  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  declared  that 
the  Irish  Government  shall  be  conducted — that  Lord  Normanby 
has  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  privileged  ascendancy  in  Ireland. 
But  those  who  will  read  the  evidence  collected  against  him, 
will  see  that  they  have  been  digging  a  pit  for  another,  and  have 
fallen  into  it  themselves.  They  have  caused  the  history  of  Lord 
Normanby *8  Government  to  be  known  as  it  never  otherwise 
would  have  been  known.  Its  peculiar  character  is  distinctly 
traced  out  and  recorded ;  and  there  is  no  just  and  patriotic  mind 
that  will  not  rejoice  to  see  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  results  to  which  it  led. 

Of  the  improvement  in  the  general  state  of  Ireland  which 
took  place  under  it,  we  have  already  spoken — of  the  wise  and 

fjrudent  measures  which  led  to  that  improvement,  so  fully  deve- 
oped  in  the  pages  before  us,  we  can  give  but  an  imperfect  sketch. 
It  appears  that  in  dealing  with  the  crime  of  the  country,  three 
great  objects  were  perseveringly  and  successfally  pursued,  name- 
ly, to  repress  and  check  it — to  remove  the  causes  of  it — and  to 
secure  its  punishment  by  promoting  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. We  shall  briefly  indicate  what  was  effected  under  each  of 
these  heads. 

In  repressing  crime,  the  first  point  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Government  was  directed,  was  the  state  of  the  Police 
force  in  Dublin,  and  of  the  Constabulary  force  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  Dublin,  the  outrages  arising  from  the  Trades' 
Unions  had  increased  to  a  most  formidable  extent ;  assaults  were 
committed  by  the  members  even  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  some 
instances  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  town ;  and  to  cope  with 
this  system  of  open  violence,  the  Government  found  only  a  few 
watchmen,  decrepid  old  men,  who  never  appeared  on  duty  by  day, 
as  their  presence  alone  would  have  excited  a  disturbance.  A 
bill  was  therefore  immediately  prepared  for  establishing  a  new 
body  of  police  upon  the  London  model.  It  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  This,  however,  was  too  bad  to 
be  persevered  in;  and  the  next  year  it  was  allowed  to  pass.  There 
i$  now  a  force  of  a  thousand  able  and  effective  men  in  Dublin, 
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organized  and  disciplined  by  efficient  officers.  The  results  pro- 
duced by  this  force  are  most  striking.  Combination  assaults  fell 
in  one  year  from  97  to  8  ! 

Burglary  diminished  from  54  to  38 

Horse  and  cattle-stealing  from  31  to  15 

Infants  exposing,  &c.,  from  38  to  26 

Homicide,  (there  was  no  murder,)  16  to    5 

Riot,  .  .  ;  95  to  29 

Highway  robbery,  .  16  to    9 

And  in  all  the  minor  classes  of  crime  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  committals,  proving  the  superior  vigilance  of  the 
police.  Great  improvements  were  at  the  same  time  eflfected  in 
the  constabulary  force  of  the  country ; — partly  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ftient  and  partly  by  regulations.  These  also  were  delayed  one 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  Lords. 
But  now,  without  any  material  increase  in  numbers,  the  force  has 
been  rendered,  by  superior  organization  and  discipline,  the  finest 
and  most  effective  body  of  police  that  exists  in  any  country.  This 
we  believe  the  enemies  of  tne  Irish  Government  do  not  venture  to 
deny.  As  soon  as  perfect  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  this 
force,  it  was  proposed  to  direct  its  operations  against  the  Orange 
disturbances  in  the  north; — arising  out  of  illegal  processions,  the 
riots  at  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  faction-fights  in  the  south. 
These  were  classes  of  offences  in  which  large  bodies  of  men  were 
concerned,  producing  violent  disturbances  and  bloodshed.  In 
the  north,  tne  magistrates  for  the  most  part  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  Government  in  suppressing  the  Orange  processions. 
These  often  consist  of  hundreds  of  men,  and,  as  our  readers  know, 
are  manifestations  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  and  provoking  the 
Catholics.  An  abundance  of  stipendiary  magistrates  were  there- 
fore placed  there  to  direct  the  constabulary,  and  the  results  appear 
to  be  as  follows.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1835  there  were  four- 
teen processions;  in  1836,  twenty-seven;  in  1839,  five;  and  of  dis- 
turbances which  have  arisen  from  Orangeism,  but  not  immediate- 
ly connected  with  the  processions,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1835 
there  were  nine,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1836,  five,  and  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1839,  none.  We  may  also  add,  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  prevailed  throughout  the  north  of  Ireland 
on  the  last  12th  of  July,  was  unexampled  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  !  In  the  south,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it 
had  been  the  custom  for  the  police  to  keep  away  whenever  those 
sanguinary  and  furious  conflicts^  which  are  known  as  foction- 
fights,  toere  expected ;  and,  when  the  order  was  given  by  Lord 
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Normanby,  that  they  should  never  fiul  to  attend  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  use  their  utmost  vigilance  in  preventing  all  hostile  col- 
lisions, one  of  the  provincial  inspectors  begged  the  Government  to 
pause,  as  they  could  hardly  be  aware  of  the  very  serious  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  such  an  order.  The  detestable 
principle  firom  which  this  policy  originally  sprung  was,  that  if 
the  people  were  engaged  in  fighting  with  and  killing  each  other, 
their  fury  would  be,  spent,  and  they  would  think  less  of  combin- 
ing against  their  superiors*  It  was  the  old  medical  principle — 
malum  bene  positum  ne  moveto.  In  later  times,  the  dread  professed 
was,  that  a  greater  loss  of  life  would  be  occasioned  by  collisions 
with  the  police.  Now,  in  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  this  is  the 
onli/  instance  which  we  have  found  of  crime  having  been  met  with 
by  the  government^  and  *  neither  grappled  with  nor  subdued ;* 
and  the  instance  may  have  been  present  to  Lord  Roden*s  mind 
when  he  used  those  words ;  but  he  unfortunately  forgot  that  Lord 
Normanby's  happened  to  be  the  only  government  to  which  they 
were  not  applicable. 

Complete  success  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the  police. 
Those  deadly  feuds  between  families  and  districts,  which  were 
universal  throughout  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  kept  the  people 
wild  and  barbarous,  have  almost  disappeared.  A  premeditated 
faction-fight,  which  was  of  weekly,  if  not  daily  occurrence,  is  now 
unknown.  Riots  at  fairs,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  have  also 
been  greatly  diminished,  owing  to  the  vigilance  in  repressing 
them,  and  in  part  to  the  provisions  of  the  Spirits  License  Act ; — 
another  measure  emanating  from  Lord  Norman  by  *s  Government, 
which  gave  a  power  to  the  magistrates  to  strike  the  booths  at  an 
early  hour,  before  the  intoxication  of  the  people  had  begun. 
These  were  among  the  measures  then  taken  for  repressing  crime. 

The  next  grand  object  was  to  remove  the  causes  of  crime 
— those  long-standing  grievances  which  kept  up  active  irrita- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  accustomed  them  to  fierce 
and  savage  hostility  to  the  operations  of  the  law.  Foremost 
amongst  these  stood  the  payment  of  tithe  by  the  lower  orders. 
The  frenzied  energy  with  which  the  collection  of  it  was  re- 
sisted— the  organized  combinations  to  prevent  it,  acting  as 
one  man,  issuing  fearful  menaces,  and  savagely  executing  them ; 
and  then  the  riots,  the  cruelties,  the  murders,  and  the  wide- 
spread misery  and  convulsion  that  followed,  are  recorded  for 
ever  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  recorded  in  characters  of 
blood.  And  where  are  all  these  atrocities  now  ?  The  cause  has 
been  removed,  and  all  its  fatal  consequences  have  ceased;  and  the 
Tithe  Act,  which  has  thus  dried  up  the  very  source  of  crime,  was 
the  work  of  this  traduced  Government  I    Other  measures  having 
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the  same  object,  and,  only  second  to  this,  the  most  important, 
have  also  been  passed.  An  iniquitous  and  vexatious  process  of 
the  law  existed,  by  which  the  poor  holder  of  a  small  portion  of 
potatoe-ground,  having  paid  his  rent  to  the  man  of  whom  he 
hired  it,  not  being  the.landlord,  but  a  tenant,  might  be  ca}led 
upon,  as  the  actual  occupier,  to  pay  his  rent  over  again  to  the 
landlord  >  .and  this  as  many  times  as  there  were  intermediate 
tenants  between  himself  and  the  owner  of  the  land.  Of  course  he 
resisted,  and,  when  his  goods  were  distrained,  he  called  his  neigh- 
bours and  friends  together,  and  a  fight  and  riot  ensued.  I'his 
process  was  abolished  by  law  in  the  first  year  of  Lord  Normanby^s 
Government.  By  another  law  also,  a  power  was  given  to  the 
inferior  local  courts,  of  serving  their  processes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  all  collisions  between  the  process-servers  and  the 
parties.  Affrays  from  this  cause  were  universal,  and  the  military 
were  often  called  in  to  aid  the  police. 

The  third  duty  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  crime,  was,  if 
possible,  to  render  the  punishment  of  it  more  certain,  by  promo- 
ting the  administration  of  justice.  To  effect  this,  it  is  proved  in 
evidence,  that,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  former  government, 
they  have  protected  witnesses,  encouraged  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  placed  them  in  security  both  before  and  after  they 
have  given  evidence.  The  next  important  step  was  the  un- 
dertaking to  prosecute  several  classes  of  offences,  which  before 
were  left  to  the  parties  aggrieved.  The  poorer  classes,  it  was 
found,  had  often  no  confidence  in  the  courts  of  law;  they  had, 
moreover,  slender  means  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  how  thej;, 
should  proceed,  and  were  often  induced,  by  threats  or  bribes,  to 
enter  into  compromises  ;  so  that,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  the  guilty 
parties  were  known,  but  were  either  never  brought  to  trial,  or, 
from  want  of  proper  preparation,  the  prosecutions  failed.  Direc- 
tions were  accordingly  given  to  the  Crown  solicitors  greatly  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  prosecutions.  Cattle-stealing,  rob- 
beries connected  with  private  property,  rapes,  &c.,  are  among  the 
offences  now  prosecuted  by  them,  which  were  not  so  before.  But 
besides  this,  in  the  first  year  of  Lord  Normanby's  Government, 
Crown  prosecutors  were  appointed  for  the  quarter-sessions, 
one  for  each  county.  Their  business  was  to  prosecute  large 
classes  of  minor  offences,  such  as  assaults,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
&c.  These  persons  have  acted  with  vigour,  and  by  this  mea- 
sure alone  an  immense  number  of  offenders  have,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  government,  been  brought  to  justice,  who, 
had  matters  stood  as  before,  would  have  defied  the  law,  and 
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offended  again  and  again  with  impunity.  And  yet  this  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  told  that  it  has  been  false  to  its  most  sacred  trusti 
and  that  it  has  permitted  and  fostered  crime  wherever  it  has  met 
with  it ! 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  which  attends  the  admini- 
stration of  law  in  Ireland,  arises  from  the  feeling  of  the  people 
against  it.    They  believe,  and  they  have  had  good' reason  to 
believe,  that  the  laws  have  been  framed  not  for  their  protec- 
tion but  for  their  oppression,  and  that  they  have  been  executed 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility.     They  therefore  distrust  alike  the  law 
and  the   authorities.     This   feeling:   it   is    which   has   induced 
them  to  substitute  their  own  system  of  legislation  for  that  of  the 
state.     The  course  of  justice  also  is  impeded  by  an  organized 
system  of  intimidation,  bearing  with  terrinc  force  upon  informers, 
witnesses,  and  jurors.     Now,  if  this   spirit   could   have   been 
crushed   by  violence,    Irish   and    English  Parliaments  wanted 
neither  power  nor  inclination  for  the  task.     But  violence  is  the 
very  source  from  which  it  springs,  and  the  food  on  which  it  lives. 
It  is  its  mother  and  its  nurse.     And  after  proving  the  failure  of 
the  experiment  for  six  or  seven  hundred  years ;  after  persecut- 
ing the  Irish  for  their  race,  and  then  for  their  creed;  making 
them  ten  times  more  savage  in  the  one  case,  and  more  bigoted 
in  the  other,  men's  eyes  are  beginning  gradually  to  open, — we 
dare  not  yet  say  to  the  principles  of  mercy  and  of  justice, — but  to 
the  sense  of  what  their  own  true  interests  require.    Iniquities  such 
as  those  which  have  been  perpetrated  against  the  Irish  people,  can- 
not have  been  perpetrated  with  impunity.     We  are  atoning  for 
what  our  own  generation  has  done  amiss^  and,  according  to  an 
eternal  decree,  we  are  atoning  also  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers. 
But  shall  we  go  on  for  ever  to  do  so  ?     Shall  we  for  ever  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  our  heads,  and  for  ever  allow  that  unhappy  coun- 
try to  be  our  weakness,  our  sorest  trouble,  and  our  bitterest  re- 
proach amongst  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world?    Men's  in- 
terests tell  them  that  these  things  should  be  changed — that  the 
inveterate  distrust  and  hostility  of  the  Irish  to  our  Government 
must  be  overcome ;  but,  as  Bacon  says  of  all  men,  *  they  desire 
*  the  end  without  enduring  the  means.'  Kind  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  a  sensitive  and  misguided  people — justice,   not  un- 
mixed with  mercy,  to  the  crimes  which  spring  from  their  wants — 
respect  to  their  religious  instructors — patient  attention  to  those 
who  plead  their  cause — and,   above  all,  law,  not  changed  upon 
every  emergency  for  the  sword, — these  are  the  means  for  leading 
them  into  the  ways  of  peace  and  order — of  reconciling  them  to 
our  sway,  and  making  them  respect  our  laws,  without  which 
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they  never  will  obey  them.     It  is  precisely  for  using   these 
means  that  Lord  Normanby  has  been  abused  and  vilified.     He 
has  been  said  to  be  priest-ridden,  to  be  demagogue-ridden,  to 
have  sacrificed  everjr  principle  of  good  government,  and  violated 
his  most  sacred  duties  to  gain  for  a  day  the  plaudits  of  a  mob. 
Open  enemies  vociferated  these  charges,  concealed  ones  put  them 
into  epigrams,  and  candid  friends  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
admit,  that  certainly,  though  from  a  good  motive,  there  had 
been  too  much  yielding  to  popular  impulse.  Calumny,  of  course, 
won  the  day ;  that,  indeed,  seems  to  be  about  the  surest  gatne 
that  is  played.     Truth,  as  usual,  retired  to  her  well,  and  we 
know  not  if  she  ever  would  have  been  got  out,  if  success  had  not 
intoxicated  the  slanderers,  and  deluded  them  into  the  notion  that 
they  could  prove  by  evidence  the  monstrous  charges  which  they 
had  preferred.     They  got  a  Committee  of  Enquiry ;  and  how 
much  of  this  base  subserviency  to  priests  and  demagogues,  and 
of  this  dereliction  of  duty,  did  they  prove  ?     It  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  in  this  evidence,  that  Mr  O'Connell,  the  Ribbon  King, 
dined  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  on  a  particular  occasion ;  that, 
in  the  appointments  made  in  the  constabulary,  no  question  was 
asked  about  the  religion  of  the  party ;  but  that  it  had  been  after- 
wards ascertained,  that  though  neariy  all  the  officers  were  Protest- 
ants, a  large  portion  of  the  men  were  Catholics,  and  so  devoted  to 
the  service,  that  *  they  would  seize  the  Pope,  if  required  \ '  that 
other   appointments  of  more   importance  have    been  given    to 
Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  short,  that  in  all  instances  eligibility 
for  office,  and  not  the  religious  creed,  appears  to  have  been  the 
ground  for  all  appointments.     We  admit  that  all  this  has  been 
proved.     Farther,    it  is  proved  that,  with  a  view  of  begetting 
a  confidence  in  the  people,  trials  are  fairly  and  justly  conducted ; 
that  the  Irish  Attorney^General  had  given  orders  to  the  Crown 
solicitors  not  to  enforce  capriciously  the  unlimited  power  of  chal- 
lenging jurors — above  all,  not  to  challenge  them  solely  on  the 
score  of    their  supposed   religious   and  political  opinions,   nor 
unless  they  were  connected  with  the  case ;  and  if,  for  any  other 
reason,  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  Crown  solicitor  to  challenge, 
he  was  to  act  upon  it,  but  to  take  a  note  of  the  reason.  We  also 
find  in  the  Evidence  that  memorable  answer  of  Mr  Drummond 
to  the  unreasonable  complaints  of  the  Irish  magistracy  against 
the  people.     And  we  say  that  Lord  Normanby*s  Government 
would  have  rendered  service  enough  to  Ireland,  if  it  had  done 
nothing  else  than  proclaim  from  the  seat  of  Government  the 
pregnant  truth,  that  ^property  has  its  duties  as  icellas  its  rights  J 
It  makes  an  era  in  the  administrative  government  of  Irelanr^ 
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It  can  never  be  recalled.  It  is  one  of  those  truths  wMch,  *  once 
*  glanced,  must  ever  fly  irrevocable.'  England  may  again  send 
the  Tories  to  govern  Ireland,  and  they  may  bind  and  gag  her  as 
they  have  always  done ;  but  they  will  never  root  out  the  recollec- 
tion of  these  words.  They  lead  the  mind  to  all  that  has  caused 
the  miseries  of  Ireland — they  point  to  all  that  may  remove  them ; 
and  they  have  been  spoken  at  the  very  moment  they  are  most 
wanted,  when  hundreds  are  exposed  to  be  driven  for  ever  from 
their  lands  and  houses. 

But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  climax  of  all  bad  conduct — 
Lord  Normanby's  acts  of  clemency  in  the  year  1836 — we  will 
use  the  words  of  our  opponents — his  wholesale  acts  of  clemency. 
When  Lord  Normanby  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  constabu- 
lary, and  determined  to  put  down  large  classes  of  offences  which 
never  had  been  touched  before — when    he  determined  that  the 
Crown  should  prosecute  offences  which  it  had  before  left  to 
parties  to  hush  up  as  they  would — when,  in  short,  he  determined 
to  repress  and  punish  crime  by  the  increased  means  which  he  had 
procured  for  himself,  and  with  the  greatest  vigour  of  which 
these  means  were  capable, — he  also  desired  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  this  strictness,  or  rather  severity  ;  by  proving  to  them 
that  its  sole  object  was  to  promote  peace  and  order,  and  that  it 
proceeded  neither  from  angry  nor  vindictive  feeling ;  and  to  exer- 
cise a  softening  influence  on  their  minds,  by  showing  that  those 
who  governed  them  would  feel  tenderness  and  compassion  for 
them.     In  the  second  year  of  his  government,  therefore,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  all  his  measures  of  increased  vigour  against 
crime  were  coming  into  operation,  he  determined  upon  making, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a  display  of  mercy  for  past  of- 
fences,— and  this,  not  as  has  been  falsely  stated,  and  which  makes 
the  gravest  part  of  the  charge,  as  a  system,  but  simply  as  an  ex- 
periment once  for  all.     In  doing  so,  he  appears  to  have  been 
much  fi^uided  by  the  advice  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience 
in  Irish  character,  of  long  standing  in  his  profession,  and  who, 
as  Sessional  Judge  for  twelve  years,  had  earned  the  good  opinion 
of  men  of  all  parties,  in  the  two  troubled  counties  where  he  had 
been  employed.     Mr  Howley  was  examined  before  this  Commit- 
tee, and  he  avows  that  he  strongly  urged  upon  Lord  Normanby  the 
expediency  of  extensive  acts  of  mercy — feeling  sure,  as  he  says, 
that  any  thing  which  would  induce  the  Irish  people  to  regard  the 
authorities  of  the  state  with  affection,  would  more  promote  the 
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Sentences.  Those  were  selected  chiefly  who  were  in  confinement 
for  the  slightest  offences — above  all,  those  who  were  in  confine- 
ment for  riots  and  fighting  offences,  which  the  Government  had 
now  the  means  of  checking ;  and  those  also  who  had  borne  the 
best  characters  since  their  conviction. 

In  some  cases,  Lord  Normanby  visited  the  jails,  and  liberated 
in  person   those  whom  he  selected  as  being  likely  to  make  a 

•eater  impression  both  on  the  individuals  and  the  country.  That 
le  did  not  in  these  instances  consult  the  Assistant  Barrister,  or 
the  judge  who  had  tried  the  cases,  is  true — it  would  have  been 
absurdity  in  him  to  have  done  so.  The  judge  could  only 
have  decided  upon  the  legal  merits  of  the  case,  which  were 
wholly  beside  the  question.  The  political  expediency  of  trying 
once  for  all  an  experiment  of  mercy,  was  surely  a  matter  which 
the  Executive  Government  was  alone  competent  to  entertain 
and  decide. 

Another  instance  of  the  exercise  of  clemency  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  on  the  same  extensive  scale,  appears  by  some  strange 
accident  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Lord  Roden  and  his  sup- 
porters— the  only  one  of  Lord  Normanby's  misdeeds  which  has 
not  been  worn  threadbare  by  the  Orange  lords,  in  their  bitter 
speeches  against  him.  It  has  crept  out,  however,  in  the  Evidence, 
and  we  will  therefore  be  candid  enough  to  put  our  enemies  in 
mind  of  it.  No  sooner  had  the  resolutions  respecting  Orange 
Societies  (another  measure,  by  the  way,  for  the  peace  of  Ireland 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Lord  Normanby's  Government)  been 
voted  in  the  House  of  Comnaons,  and  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  leaders  of  those  societies,  than  an  order  was  sent 
from  Dublin  to  the  northern  counties,  to  stop  all  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Orange  riotSj  and  to  relieve  all  persons  from  any 
liabilities  arising  out  of  those  transactions  ;  and  in  the  order 
it  was  further  stated,  that  the  Lord- Lieutenant  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  spirit  which  had  led  to  these  unhappy  violations, 
might  from  henceforth  give  place  to  a  better  feeling  among  all 
classes  of  the^community.  A  considerable  number  of  prisoners 
were  hereupon  set  at  liberty,  and  discharged  absolutely  without 
recognisances.  We  mention  this,  because,  if  there  were  not  su- 
perabundant evidence  to  the  same  point,  this  alone  would  prove 
that  the  extensive  exercise  of  clemency  at  this  timcy  and  at  no 
other^  was  part  of  a  system,  or  rather  part  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  a  system  was  to  rest,  of  governing  Ireland  by  ordi- 
nary constitutional  means,  and  through  the  affections,  instead 
of  in  spite  of  the  hatred,  of  the  people.  In  treating  of  the 
effect  of  this  experiment,  it  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
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such  rarioug  and  complex  causes  operate  upon  the  general  state 
of  crime  in  a  country — that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  share  in 
"which  each  may  have  contributed  to  the  general  result.  It  is 
most  certain  that  no  evil  effect  has  been  traced  to  it — there  has 
been  a  general  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  country—^ 
Orange  processions,  and  the  riots  springing  out  of  them,  have 
greatly  decreased — faction*iights  have  wholly  ceased — riotings 
among  the  people  are  much  diminished ;  and  these  effects  are 
clearly  traced,  in  the  Evidence  before  us,  to  the  mercy  extend- 
ed to  former  offenders,  as  well  as  to  the  preventive  vigour  of 
the  police.  Even  the  jailers — of  whose  evidence  we  heard  so 
much — and  \<^hose  accents  \vere  such  music  to  the  ears  of  the 
Committee-*^were  forced  to  admit  that  it  had  produced  the  best 
effects  in  the  counties.     One  says,  ^  none  of  those  in  prison  for 

*  fights  at  the  time  of  discharge,  have  been  in  again.    They  have 

*  since  made  friends  one  with  another,  are  married,  and  are  liv- 
ing peaceably.'      Another  says,  *  thiit  the  Lord- Lieutenant's 

*  clemency  had  had  an  equally  good  effeet  upon  the  feelings  of 
^  the  relations  and  neighbours  of  the  party  liberated,  as  upon  the 

*  parties  themselves;  and  that  to  his  jail,  being  the  one  from  which 
^  the  greatest  number  had  been  discharged,  only  two  had  been 
<  recommitted, — one  for  breaking  windows,  being  an  idiot,  and 

*  the  other  for  driving  some  heifers  under  a  reset  charge, — he 

*  had  acted,  however,  through  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  the  judge 

*  discharged  him.'     Another  says,  *  that  he  does  not  know  whe- 

*  ther  the  prisoners  who  were  discharged  had  a  feast  together  or 

*  not ;  but  this  he  knows,  that  persons  who  had  disturbed  the 

*  county  for  several  years  at  the  fairs  and  markets,  did  not  come 
^  in  contact  with  each  other  again.'  Of  those  released,  only  one 
had  been  in  custody  again  for  drunkenness  and  rioting — to  becon« 
fined  for  forty-eight  hours  for  each  offence.  These  were  in  Tipper- 
ary  and  Leitrim;  but  the  same  is  said  both  in  Sligo  and  West- 
meath, — none  recommitted,  or  only  one  or  two  for  very  slight  of* 
fences ;  and  generally,  the  assertion  that  was  loudly  made, — that  in 
liberating  those  who  behaved  best  in  jail,  the  worst  men  had  been 
taken,  and  that  mercy  was  blindly  administered,-— is  disproved 
by  the  official  returns  of  recommittals.  By  these  it  appears, 
that  during  the  years  1835  and  1836,  out  of  those  who  received 
mitigation  or  remission  of  sentence,  there  was  only  one  in  twenty- 
eight  recommitted ;  while  of  those  who  underwent  their  full  sen- 
tence, there  was  one  in  every  eighteen  recommitted. 

But,  setting  aside  these  considerations,  and  taking  the  view 
which  we  do  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  great  and  over- 
whelming necessity  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  Irish  peo* 
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pie,  if  we  would  have  them  peaceful  and  orderly  subjects,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  policy  of  this  one  season  of  clemency  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  unprecedented  popularity  of  Lord  Nor- 
manby's  Governmenc  with  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
This  fact,  of  course,  is  not  denied ;  it  is  proved  over  and  over 
a^ain  in  the  Evidence ;  and  it  is  a  charge  which  Lord  Hoden  and 
his  party  are  never  tired  of  repeating.  Upon  this  fact  alone,  we 
should  be  content  to  rest  its  defence.  In  Ireland,  aflFection  for 
the  person  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  respect  and  attachment 
to  his  Government,  will  always  bear  the  fruit  of  increased  tran^ 
quillity  and  subordination  among  the  people.  That  such  a  result 
was  obtained  in  this  case,  the  Evidence  before  us  proves ;  and  we 
will  add  to  it  the  authority  of  the  sound  and  just  man  who  now 
presides  over  that  country,  who — when  complimented  in  a  public 
address  upon  the  improvement  which  he  had  effected  in  Ireland — 
^  publicly  declared,  that  '  his  only  task  had  been  to  preserve  the 

*  peace  and  tranquillity  which  he  had  found  established  there^  hy 

*  thejvdicious  administration  of  his  predecessor.^ 

We  will  now  conclude  our  summary  with  the  mention  of  one 
important  fact, — the  reduction  of  the  military  force  inaintcdned  in 
Ireland.  This  has  taken  place  gradually,  during  the  whole  of 
Lord  Normanby's  Government.  When  the  rebellion  in  Canada 
broke  out,  it  was  from  Ireland  that  the  chief  draught  of  troops 
was  made  to  send  there.  Upon  several  occasions,  when  disturb- 
ances have  been  apprehended  in  England,  fresh  troops  have 
been  brought  from  Ireland ;  and  actually  at  the  very  moment 
when  Lord  Roden  was  leading  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
belief  that  Ireland  was  a  scene  of  unprecedented  confusion  and 
misery,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  3000  more  troops  left  that 
country  to  engage  in  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  keep- 
ing down  the  Chartists  5  and  Mr  Drummond  states  upon  his 
oath,  that  a  part  of  the  force  which  remains  might  also  be  spared 
with  perfect  safety,  if  any  exigency  required  it.  The  army  is 
now  about  one-half  what  it  was  during  almost  any  period  of 
Tory  rule  since  the  Peace ;  and  the  result  as  regards  Lord  Nor- 
manby  is,  that  when  he  went  to  Ireland  it  consisted  of  19,022 
men,  and  when  he  left  it,  of  13,447.  This  sentence  needs  no 
comment;  it  speaks  a  volume;  it  cannot  be  explained  away;  it 
is  a  broad  fact,  lookinpr  Lord  Roden  full  in  the  face,  and  furnish- 
ing a  pointed  contradiction  to  his  assertions. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  points  connected  with  the 
Government  of  Ireland  under  Lord  Melbourne's  administration, 
which  in  a  history  of  that  Government  would  form  a  more  im- 
portant feature  t^an  any  which  we  have  mentioned;  such  as 
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lutving  matured  and  passed  a  Poor-Law,  the  only  remedy  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  sorest  disease  in  the  social  system  of  the 
country ;  the  having  carried  on,  in  spite  of  unmitigated  slander 
and  obloquy,  a  National  System  of  Education;  and  the  vigor- 
ous and  persevering  efforts,  defeated  year  after  year  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  procure  for  the  country  the  advantages  of  munidpal 
institutions.  But  these  topics  are  beyond  our  province.  The 
enquiry  before  this  Committee  was  directed  to  the  state  of  Crime, 
and  the  measures  taken  by  Lord  Normanby's  Government  to 
repress  it ;  and  to  the  results  of  that  enquiry  we  have  strictly 
confined  ourselves. 

And  having  now  given  the  substance  of  Lord  Roden's  charges, 
and  shown  that  his  whole  case,  from  first  to  last,  has  utterly  and 
disgracefully  broken  down,  we  come  to  the  last  consideration — 
What  does  Lord  Roden  himself  think  of  the  result  of  the  trial 
upon  which  he  put  Lord  Normanby  ?     It  is  fair  that  he  should 
speak  for  himself.      He  forced  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
injustice  of  being  accusers  of  the  man  whom,  as  judges,  they 
would  have  to  try;  and  of  prejudging  the  case  by  voting  that 
life  and  property  in  Ireland  had  been  rendered  insecure.     He 
solemnly  engaged  to  prove  his  charges  ;  and  was  therefore  bound 
to  collect  the  evidence  and  conduct  the  enquiry.    He  asked,  too, 
for  this  select  tribunal,  (let  this  never  be  forgotten,)  because  a 
conspiracy  was  hatching  treason  in  every  part  of  the  country ; 
because  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  misery  that  called  for  legislative 
interference ;  because  the  arm  of  the  assassin  must  be  instantiy 
stopped ;  because  the  wicked  Government  of  Ireland,  having  en- 
couraged crime  instead  of  punished  it,    the  administration  of 
justice  had  come  to  an  end;  and  because  the  canons  of  Rome 
had  superseded  the  laws  of  England.     He  gained  his  object; 
he  got  a  Committee,  and  it  was  composed  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  his  friends.     They  sat  for  four  months,   and 
put   15,384  questions; — a  rather  leisurely  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, as  it  seems  to  us,  when  instant  murder  and  treason  were 
in  question.      Still,    perhaps,  they  were  only  slow  to  be  the 
more  sure.      Lord   Roden  had  said  there  was  a  necessity  for 
legislative  interference ;  they  were,  therefore,  maturing  a  really 
good  and  effective  Coercion  Bill — something  to  bind  this  race 
of  murderers  and  conspirators  hand  and  foot,  or  to  allow  just 
that  quantum  of  muscular  power  to  be  free  which  would  sufficed 
to  do  the  work  of  their  taskmasters.     Did  they  produce  such 
a^  Bill,  and,  ^  pointing  to  the  overwhelming  proofs  of  its  neces- 
sity, carry  it  by  acclamation?      No — not  a  line  of  the  sort; 
nor  is  there  evidence  of  such  a  measure  having  been  in  contempla* 
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tion  for  one  moment.  Let  us  make  another  supposition,  tben.  Per- 
haps, as  Lord  Normanby  had  vacated  his  post,  and  been  succeed- 
ed by  an  able  and  ex<!ellent  man,  it  might  be  hoped  that  a 
brighter  day  had  dawned  upon  Ireland,  and  therefore  the  Com- 
mittee might  have  thought  it  well  to  let  the  country  be  governed 
a  little  longer  by  the  ordinary  laws.  Still  the  high  offences  of 
Lord  Normanby  would  have  required  punishment.  Justice  called 
for  it ;  the  necessity  of  striking  terror  into  the  minds  of  all  corrupt 
and  unprincipled  rulers  demanded  it.  It  must  therefore  have  hap- 
pened that  some  one  of  the  chosen  few  who  represent  Lord  Roden 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  rise  up  in  his  place,  and  pro- 
pose the  impeachment  of  Lord  Normanby.  But,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  motion  in  the  journals  of  the 
House.  There  is  then  but  one  alternative.  Lord  Roden  failed 
to  prove  his  charges  against  Lord  Normanby.  If  so,  of  course 
we  shall  find  a  record  of  it.  The  Committee  will  have  reported 
that  the  characteristic  crimes  of  Ireland  still  exist,  but  in  a  miti- 
gated form ;  and  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Executive  Government,  during  the  last  five  years,  have 
been  wanting  in  alacrity  and  zeal  to  detect  and  punish  crime. 
Lord  Roden  surely  can  never  have  been  so  unjust,  as,  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  to  bring  forward  specific  charges  of  the 
gravest  nature  against  a  high  public  functionary — pledging 
himself  to  prove  them  by  sworn  evidence — and  then,  when  he 
has  failed,  not  to  come  forward  and  avow  the  fact,  and  strive 
to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  Again,  however,  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  thatno^  one  word  of  this  appears.  What 
course,  then,  has  been  pursued  by  him  and  his  Committee? 
What  have  they  Reported,  or  how  have  they  fulfilled  the  duties 
intrusted  to  them  ?  They  were  to  tell  the  House  how  it  was  that 
life  and  property  had  been  rendered  insecure  during  Lord  Nor- 
manby's  Government — they  were  to  find  out  the  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  arm  of  the  assassin,  and  of  setting  free  the  course  of  jus- 
tice. Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted.  They  have  just 
piled  upon  the  table  of  the  House  four  thick  folios,  containing  six- 
teen hundred  pages  of  evidence  and  papers; — recommending 
the  Peers  to  read  them — well  knowing  that  not  one  in  fifty  will 
have  time  or  inclination  to  do  so — and  then  conclude  by  dropping 
a  hint  about  being  appointed  again  next  session.  And  this  is 
what  Lord  Roden  ccdb  a  triumph  1  It  is  one  which  few  will 
envy  him.  The  House  of  Lords  may  applaud  him,  and  his 
friends  in  Ireland  may  greet  their  hero,  as  they  did,  with  the 
assurance  *  that  they  honour  him  as  the  appointed  means  which 
*  Providence  has  blessed  for  the  protection  of  their  Protestant 
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<  rights,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemies  of  their  faith ;  **  but 
this  will  never  remove  from  hira  the  imputation  of  havin^f 
brought  forward  charges  which  he  could  not  prove,  and  of  seeking 
to  perpetuate  the  injury  which  those  charges  had  inflicted. 

We  shall  say  no  more.  The  questions  we  have  discussed  are 
of  vital  importance  to  England— -she  is  deeply  concerned  in  the 
character  of  her  public  men — she  ought  not  to  allow  them 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed  to  serve  the 
ends  of  party.  And  as  regards  the  Government  of  Ireland,  we 
pray  that,  for  her  own  sake,  she  may  never  lu^in  suffer  it  to  be 
conducted  on  the  exclusive  principles,  and  with  the  bitter  pas- 
sions of  a  sect ;  and  that  she  may  long  continue  to  pursue  the 
free,  paternal,  and  enlightened  policy  of  that  Government  which 
has  been  so  unjustly  maligned. .  We  say^  her  own  sake;  for  the 
Irish  will  now  take  care  for  themselves.  In  vain  will  the  rash 
bigots,  who  are  now  clamouring  for  the  repeal  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act,  attain  to  power.  Thev  may  for  a  season  hold  Ireland 
in  military  subjection;  they  will  never  govern  her;  they  will 
never  tranquillize  her;  they  must  always  fear  her,  and  they 
will  end  by  yielding  to  her. 

<  The  power  of  armies  is  a  visible  thing, 
Formal  and  circumscribed  in  time  and  space ; 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace 
Which  a  brave  people  into  light  can  bring 
Or  hide,  at  will — for  freedom  combating 
By  just  revenge  inflamed  ?' 

#  Address  from  the  gentry  of  the  county  of  Down,  October  1839. 
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Art.  VIII — 1.  The  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commimoners  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  Management  of  the  Post- Office  Department. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,    1837. 

2.  Post' Office  Be  form — its  Importance  and  Practicability.  By 
Rowland  Hill.     London  :  1837. 

3.  Firstj  Second,  and  Third  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Postage ;  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  and  Appendix. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  Printed.     1838. 

4.  Fa^ts  and  Reasons  in  support  of  Mr  Rowland  Hill's  Plan 
for  a  Universal  Penny  Postage.     By  W,  H.  Ashurst.     1838. 

5.  The  Post  Circular.     Nos.  I.  to  XIV.     London  :  1838. 

6.  Du  Service  des  Postes,  et  de  la  Taxation  des  Lettres  au  Moyen 
dun  Timbre.     Paris:  1839. 

Tn  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837,  a  pamphlet  was  published, 
^  developing  a  plan  by  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  its 
author,  letters  might  be  conveyed  through  the  post,  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  per 
half  ounce,  without  any  great  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue.  This 
bold  project  did  not  obtain  authority  from  the  name  of  its  author, 
who  was  little  known  to  the  world.  It  did  not  seem  capable  of 
being  made  subservient  to  the  objects  of  party  politics,  and  it  was 
far  out  of  the  region  of  polemics.  Its  boldness  was,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  quietly  contemned  as  empirical  rashness  by  a  busy 
population  like  our  own,  whose  curiosity  has  been  palled  by  the 
fallacious  hopes  of  advantages  which  have  been  so  constantly 
obtruded  on  the  public  attention.  No  scheme,  therefore,  was 
ever  promulgated  with  less  probability  of  success  from  adventi- 
tious causes  ;  and  yet  no  scheme  ever  made  its  way  in  so  short  a 
time  to  the  convictions  of  mankind,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
wherever  a  post-oflBce  is  to  be  found. 

In  two  years  and  a-half,  the  theory  of  a  private  individual  be« 
came  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  efforts  are  msiking  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries,  to  introduce  into  their  own  systems 
the  principles  on  which  the  plan  is  founded. 

It  would  be  useful,  and  not  less  interesting,  step  by  step,  to 
trace  the  progress  of  this  plan.  It  would  show  the  rapid  and 
consentaneous  movement  of  the  national  mind  in  an  aspect 
somewhat  new,  and  highly  satisfactory.  The  numberless  in« 
dividuals,  bound  together  by  no  party  ties,  who  sprang  for*- 
ward  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  labour,  each  in  his  own 
way,  for  the  common  object ;  die  various  public  bodies  who 
examined,  discussed,  sanctioned,  and  suf^rted  it;  the  news* 
papers  in  their  unwearied  exertions,  although  their  conductors 
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migbt  not  unreasonably  have  been  afraid  tbat  the  facility  of  ad- 
vertising by  circular  letters  would  be  adverse  to  their  interests, — 
all  these  acting  towards  one  end,  and  influencing  the  public  and 
the  legislature  solely  by  the  array  of  facts  and  arguments  which 
they  were  able  to  adduce,  present  a  spectacle  peculiar  to  our  age 
and  country ; — a  spectacle,  too,  of  the  best  omen,  at  a  period  when 
good  omens  are  by  no  means  too  common. 

But  our  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  details ;  and  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  hasty  review  of  the  principal  steps 
in  this  extraordinary  movement. 

A  Commission  was  sitting  when  Mr  Hill's  pamphlet  appeared, 
charged  with  an  *  Inquiry  into  the  Management  of  the  Post-Office 
*  Deparhnent.'  The  Commissioners,  Lord  Duncanhon,  Mr  La- 
bouchere,  and  Lord  Seymour,  had  already  concluded  their  inves- 
tigation as  regarded  the  general  post,  and  were  engaged  in  the 
twopenny  post  department  of  the  metropolis.  The  Commis- 
sioners summoned  Mr  Hill,  and  subjected  bis  plan  to  careful  exa- 
mination ; — comparing  his  statements  and  opinions,  as  they  were 
expressed,  with  the  evidence  of  Mr  Smith,  the  chief  of  the  de- 
partment, who  was  examined  at  the  same  time.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Post- Office  have  necessarily 
been  placed  in  a  diflicult  and  somewhat  invidious  position.  All 
public  offices  are  besieged  hy plan-mongers^  whose  projects,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  set  forth.  Between  these  schemers,  who  are  by  no 
means  a  patient  and  long-suffering  race,  and  the  executive  officers 
of  the  different  boards  by  which  the  complicated  machine  of  go- 
vernment is  kept  in  motion,  there  is  a  feud  of  ancient  standing. 
The  projector  and  the  officer  are  therefore  of  necessity  placed 
in  a  hostile  attitude.  In  short,  they  are  natural  enemies.  The 
plan  is  considered  by  the  officer,  under  the  strong  presumption 
that  it  is  built  on  some  fallacy  which  he  is  bound  to  detect  and 
expose :  add  to  this  habit  of  mind,  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find 
a  stranger  claiming  to  instruct  one  in  his  own  art  and  mystery, 
and  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  slow  progress  which  improve- 
ment must  perhaps  ever  be  destined  to  make,  in  places  where  the 
improver  has  no  power  of  stimulating  either  by  the  hope  of  profit 
or  the  fear  of  loss. 

But  this  state  of  things,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  productive 
of  unmixed  evil :  the  officer  makes  an  excellent  Devil's  advocate. 
All  the  zeal  which  a  knowledge  of  practical  difficulties,  and  a 
keen  suspicion,  not  to  say  insurmountable  distrust,  of  every 
thing  speculative,  can  bring  to  oppose  the  reception  of  a  theory 
in  which  his  microscopic  glance  can  detect  aught  unsound,  is 
broi^ht  into  full  activity. 
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In  July  1837,  the  Commissioners,  having  concluded  their  in- 
vestigation, reported  in  favour  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  so  far  as  regard* 
the  department  in  reference  to  which  the  examination  had  been 
made.     *  We  propose  (say  they)  that  the  distinction  in  the  rates- 

*  and  districts,  which  now  applies  to  letters  delivered  by  the  two- 

*  penny  and  threepenny  post,  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  corres- 

*  pondence  transmitted  under  stamped  covers ;  and  that  any  let- 
'  ter,  not  exceeding  an  ounce  in  weight,  shall  be  conveyed  free 

*  within  the  metropolis,  and  the  districts  to  which  the  town  and 

*  country  deliveries  now  extend,  if  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  bear- 

*  ing  a  penny  stamp.'  * 

In  May  of  that  year,  a  Petition  in  favour  of  the  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  signed  by  merchants, 
bankers,  insurance  companies,  men  of  science,  solicitors,  pub- 
lishers, printers,  and  others,  comprising  in  each  class  the  most 
important  names  which  the  metropolis  can  furnish.  About  the 
same  time  a  Memorial  to  a  similar  effect  was  presented  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  question 
was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Common  Council  of  London  and 
the  Councils  of  several  provincial  towns. 

Parliament  met  in  November,  and  Mr  Wallace,  who  has  been 
a  most  zealous  leader  in  the  cause  of  Post-OflBce  Reform,  ob- 
tained a  Committee — *  To  inquire  into  the  present  rates  and 

*  mode  of  charging  postage,  with  a  view  to  sucn  reduction  there- 

*  of  as  may  be  made  without  injury  to  the  revenue ;  and  for  this 

*  purpose,  to  examine  especially  into  the  mode  recommended  for 

*  charging  and  collecting  postage,  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Rowland 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated,  that  Mr  Wallace  had  the  no* 
mination  of  this  Committee.  The  nomination  was  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Now,  there  are  some  qualities 
which  so  certainly  enter  into  the  composition  of  every  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  ever  lived,  that  we  have  some- 
times thought  we  could,  Crambo-like,  imagine  that  functionary 
in  the  abstract,  without  any  reference  to  either  the  House  of 
Commons  or  Downing  Street.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
qualities  is  an  ex-officio  sensibility  to  an  approaching  depression 
in  the  revenue,  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  No  one,  therefore, 
was  less  likely  to  submit  a  plan  which  was  founded  on  so  start- 
ling a  reduction  of  charge  to  a  slight  or  partial  examination. 
Neither,  in  point  of  fact,  as  most  of  our  readers  already  know. 


.  ■!  ■■ "■' ,1    »WI.     Ml     ■.. 
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was  the  flcrotiny  less  than  most  severe.  The  Committee  sat 
sixty-three  days ;  and  they  examined,  besides  the  Post- Office 
functionaries  and  officers  of  the  Stamp-Office,  eighty-three  wit- 
nesses. The  Postmaster-Oeneral  and  the  Secretary,  though 
favourable  to  a  reduction  in  postage,  objected,  it  is  known,  to 
the  penny  rate,  as  destructive  to  the  revenue;  and  expressed 
great  doubts  as  to  the  principle  of  uniformity.  They  were,  very 
properly,  invited  to  send  for  examination  whatever  -Witnesses 
they  chose  to  select ;  and  several  were  examined,  who  enter- 
tained more  or  less  the  same  objection  to  the  plan  as  their  chiefs. 
The  investigation  was  therefore  by  no  means  ex-parte  ;  and  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Committee  spared  nothing  which 
could  be  supplied  by  zeal  and  industry  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Nor 
is  it  less  notorious  that  they  contained  within  their  body  men  pe- 
culiarly conversant  with  the  subject  of  enquiry ;  and  others  who, 
firom  their  avocations,  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  bearing 
of  the  established  rates  of  postage  on  the  business  and  comfort 
of  all  classes  of  society.  The  result  to  which  the  Committee 
ultimately  came,  is  no  doubt  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 
They  decided  for  uniformity  of  charge — for  pre-payment  by 
stamps ;  and  they  Reported,  that  in  their  opinion  the  establish- 
ment of  a  penny  rate  would,  after  some  temporary  depression, 
produce  no  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue. 

But  having  formed  the  opinion,  that  the  terms  of  their  ap- 
pointment precluded  them  from  recommending  any  plan  which 
involved  an  immediate  loss  of  revenue,  they  restricted  them- 
selves to  a  uniform  twopenny  rate. 

This  Committee,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  in  November 
1837.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  several  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London, 
with  Mr  Bates,  of  the  house  of  Baring  and  Company  at  their  head, 
formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  to  lay 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  This  mercantile  com- 
mittee, including  men  of  all  political  parties — men  who  had  no- 
thing in  common^  except  that  they  stood  at  the  head  of  their 
class  for  wealth,  intelligence,  and  respectability — has  of  late  been 
charged  with  undertaking  this  important  and  necessary  duty 
from  selfish  motives,  and  with  prosecuting  it  by  unworthy  means. 
With  equal  truth  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  public  desire  for 
the  reduction  of  postage  has  been  created  by  the  labours  of  this 
body;  whereas  it  has  been  seen,  that  before  the  mercantile  com- 
mittee came  into  existence,  that  feeling  had  obtained  sufficient 
wdght  ta  induce  the  House  of  Co»mo«%  wilbo»l  a  dissentient 
voice,  to  grant  a  committee  of  inquiry.  No  doubt,  it  was  the 
prevalence  of  that  feeUng  which  called  the  mercantile  committee 
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into  existence:  those  who  impugn  its  labours,  therefore,  are 
mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause*  The  popular  desire  for  any 
measure,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  height,  always  produces  an 
organization  to  give  it  practical  effect ;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
mercantile  committee  could  create  such  a  feeling  as  we  all 
witnessed  during  the  progress  of  this  measure,  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree absurd*  Are  the  clergy  of  Wells,  who  canvassed  the  city  for 
signatures  to  the  postage  petition,  under  the  control  of  the  Lon- 
don merchants  ?  Did  the  Board  of  Scottish  Dissenters,  or  the 
Ministers  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland, petition  for  penny  postage  at  the  nod  of  the  London 
mercantile  committee  ?  It  has  been  a  gratifying  circumstance  to 
observe  the  well-directed  zeal  of  the  clergy,  as  manifested  in  their 
support  of  the  penny  rate*  If  any  class  of  men  is  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  the  poor,  it  is  the  working  clergy  of  these 
kingdoms.  It  is  therefore  no  mean  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  as  a  boon  to  the  labouring  classes,  that  it  has  called  forth 
so  much  activity  among  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 

In  the  Session  of  1838,  320  petitions,  with  38,709  signatures, 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  alone.  In  the  session 
of  1839,  which  was  after  the  publication  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  report  thereon,  the 
number  wa^  2007  petitions,  with  262,809  signatures.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  number  of  signatures  gives  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  concurring  in  the 
petitions,  or  of  the  importance  of  the  classes  from  whom  they 
proceeded.  For  instance,  in  the  Session  of  1839,  we  find  148 
petitions  from  town-councils,  58  from  mechanics'  institutes  and 
societies  of  a  similar  nature,  and  83  from  various  associations  of 
professional  men,*  the  greater  number  of  which  would,  of  course, 
Dear  but  one  si^ature  to  each. 

Thus  stood  tne  question  when  Ministers  brought  in  their  bill 
for  the  adoption  of  iMr  Hill's  plan  to  its  fuU  extent.  That,  with 
an  eye  to  revenue  alone,  a  great  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage 
was  absolutely  necessary,  every  man  admitted — that,  on  the 
amount  of  that  reduction,  as  on  every  question  of  mere  degree, 
there  was  some  differences  of  opinion,  cannot  be  denied.  But  the 
nation  at  large  had  decided  for  Mr  HilFs  plan ;  and  of  those  who 
thought  its  adoption  would  materially  injure  the  revenue,  some 
of  the  highest  note  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  bis  plan  gave 
a  better  chance  of  success  than  any  other.  Thus,  on  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

*  See  '  Analysis  of  the  Parliamentary  Petitions  for  the  Uniform  Penny 
Postage.' 
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linffton  *  admitted  that  Mr  Hill's  plan,  if  adopted  exactly  as  Mr 
aj\\  had  proposed  it,  was  of  all  plans  the  most  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful/ And  the  Duke  of  Richmond  pressed  upon  Ministers, 
that  if  they  brought  forward  a  plan  for  a  uniform  postage  at  all, 
they  should  bring  forward  Mr  Hill's  plan  of  a  penny  rate,  and 
not  one  of  twopence,  as  was  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  other  House.  He  felt  perfectly  certain,  that  if 
the  measure  were  to  be  put  in  execution,  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
more  liberal  footing  of  a  penny  rate,  or  there  was  danger  that  the 
plan  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  revenue.' 
Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr  Samuel  Jones  Loyd  had  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  against  the  propriety  of  making  the  Post-Office 
a  subject  of  revenue  at, all.  Lord  Ashburton  thinks  it  the 
*  worst  of  our  taxes : ' — *  none  have  so  injurious  a  tendency.' 
And  Mr  Loyd  is  of  opinion,  '  that  if  there  be  any  one  thing  which 
'  the  Government  ought,  consistently  with  its  great  duties  to  the 
'  public,  to  do  gratuitously,  it  is  the  carriage  of  letters.'  Lord 
Lowther*  had  long  ago  called  the  attention,  of  Government  to 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Post-OflSce  was  founded,  as  avowed 
in  the  early  Acts,  to  show  that  public  convenience  was  the  primary 
object  in  view,  and  that  revenue  was  a  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate matter.  Mean  time,  no  counter  plan  was  proffered ;  and 
none,  we  firmly  believe,  could  have  been  set  forth,  which  would 
not  have  been  found  beset  with  far  more  potent  objections  than 
have  been  yet  discovered  to  the  penny  rate,  after  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny. 

In  this  state  of  thingrs,  the  path  of  Ministers  was  clear.  A 
most  obnoxious  impost  had  been  submitted  to  ejcamination.  In- 
quiries and  discussions,  almost  without  number,  had  resulted  in 
the  firm  and  universal  belief,  that  the  rates  then  imposed  were 
pregnant  with  enormous  evils,  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  question  being  thus  narrowed  in  all  minds 
to  one  of  revenue,  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  pledged  itself  to  afford  a  substituted  tax,  if,  upon  ex- 
periment, any  substitution  should  be  found  necessary.  Ministers 
did  their  duty,  and  the  bill  passed  into  a  law. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  bill  into  Parliament  produced  some 
curious  phenomena  out  of  doors,  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention. 
The  Journals  whose  duty  it  is  to  prove  Ministers  in  the  wrong, 
whatever  side  of  whatever  question  they  may  elect  to  take,  had 
seized  upon  Mr  Hill's  plan  as  a  ffodsend.  'That  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  have  the  courage  to  adopt  such  a  re- 


r  ♦  See  Evidence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  8126;  of  Mr  Loyd,  10,378; 
also  Lord  Lowther's  Report  on  Prices  Current. 
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duction  of  rates  never  entered  their  imagination ;  but  they  knew 
very  well  that  the  change  would  be  extremely  popular,  and  that 
abundance  of  fact  and  argument  could  be  adduced  in  its  behalf. 
Here,  then,  was  a  prize — faction  served  and  popularity  gained 
by  the  same  course.  Accordingly,  none  were  so  loud  and  long  in 
favour  of  penny  postage  as  the  Tory  Journals — none  so  intolerant 
of  delay.  *  Of  all  reforms,  the  reform  of  the  Post-OfBce*  seemed 
to  the  Morning  Post^  on  30th  March  1839,  *  to  be  one  most  justi- 

*  fied  by  common  sense,  and  most  called  for  by  the  circumstances 

*  of  the  country.     It  doubted,  whether,  in  seeking  revenue  from 

*  the  Post-OflSce,  we  are  not  abstracting  seed,  instead  of  glean- 

*  ing  from  the  harvest.'      The  Standard^   on  the  29  th  May, 

*  promised  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Conservatives  to  a  prac- 

*  tical  measure  like  the  penny  postage ; '  and  pronounced  it  a 
^  superior  means  to  all  otners  for  promoting  popular  education.' 

*  The  only  question  with  the  Times  of  the  16th  April  1839, 
was — *  Will  the  Ministers  have  the  honesty  and  courage  to  try 

*  it?' — *  It  may  well  be  termed  the  cause  of  the  whole  people 

*  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  the  small  coterie  of  place- 
-holders in, St  Martin's  le  Grand  and  its  dependencies.'  And 
on  the  31st  May  it  declared,  *  into  such  a  question  it  would  be 

*  utterly  repugnant  to  reason  and  common  sense  to  allow  party 
'  feeling  for  a  moment  to  enter.' 

But  their  prayers  are  at  length  heard — their  aspirations  for  a 
penny  rate  are  about  to  be  accomplished.  What,  then,  is  their 
course  of  action?  Do  they  rejoice  in  their  success  ?  Not  at  all. 
On  such  occasions,  Journalists  are  in  the  habit  of  making  some- 
what liberal  claims  on  the  public  approbation  for  their  own  share 
in  the  struggle  ;  and  they  attribute,  perhaps,  suflScient  potency  to 
their  own  exertions  and  inQuence.  But  with  exemplary  modesty 
and  forbearance,  our  Tory  *  contemporaries'  refrain  from  a  single 
note  of  triumph.  They  rarely  break  silence  at  all,  and  when 
they  do,  it  is  to  hint  a  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  their  own  views. 
Their  occupation  is  gone  1 — at  least  for  a  time.  The  change 
in  the  political  atmosphere  produced  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  Dutch  weather-house  of  Tory  politics.  Fair-weather  Joan 
retired  from  view,  and  foul-weather  John  took  her  place. 

Thus  the  field  is  not  forsaken.  No  sooner  had  the  Bill  fairly 
passed,  and  the  perilous  attack  on  *  public  credit'  became  ine- 
vitable, than  a  writer  is  seen  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to 
assure  us  that  the  Post-Office  revenue  is  gone  for  ever;  that  the 
Parliament,  the  Government,  and  the  Nation,  have  been  the  dupes 
of  a  scheme  at  which  common  sense  revolts ; — founded  on  facts 
which  turn  out  to  be  erroneous,  and  on  calculations  ludicrously 
false  and  inconsistent  with  each  other.     It  is  quite  clear^  unless 

VOL,  LXX.  K0«  CXLII,  2  N 
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the  censor  is  wrongs  himself  .*a  oontiogenoy  which  never  enters 
his  own  mind — that  if  the  House  had  only  been  wise  enough  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  class  in  a  national  school  conversant  with 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  bubble  would  have  ex- 
ploded at  once,  instead  of  being  inflated  as  it  was  for  two  yeari 
and  a  half  by  the  breath  of  millions.  How  this  patriot  managed 
to  sleep  in  his  bed  we  wot  not.  Seeing,  as  he  did,  his  oountrymea 
labouring  under  a  delusion  which  gathered  strength  day  by  dayi 
until  its  destructive  powers  had  consummated  their  object-*-he,  the 
sole  depository  of  the  wisdom  required  for  dispelling  it,  sits  dumb| 
and  refrains  from  uttering  a  single  word  in  season.  But  no  sooner 
is  the  catastrophe  complete,  than  his  silence  is  at  an  end  ;  and  he 
shows  very  satisfactorily  that  it  arose  from  no  want  of  words,  or 
of  disposition  to  utter  them  at  sufficient  length.* 

Siiil,  after  all,  if  this  had  been  done  with  common  fidelity  as  to 

facts  and  references,  there  would  have  been  no  great  room  for 

censure.     The  question  before  the  country  and  the  legislatme 

had,  it  is  true,  been  settled.     That  question  was,,  whether  suffi* 

cient  evidence  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  plan  to  justify 

its  trial ;  and  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  had  decided  in  the 

affirmative.    The  measure  will  now  therefore  be  judged  of  by  its 

results,  and  by  these  alone,^^for  tried  it  must  be.    No  one,  then, 

can  refer  the  attacks  which  are  now  made  upon  it  to  any  thing 

but  the  spirit  of  faction ;  and  no  doubt,  if  there  were  any  mode  in 

which  the  obvious  intention  of  embarrassing  this  great  change 

could  take  efiect,  these  lucubrations  would  deserve  a  reprehen- 

sion  far  more  severe  than  any  we  now  think  it  worth  while  to 

bestow.   Being,  however,  quite  harmless  in  the  direction  in  whieb 

they  are  intended  to  operate)  they  may  even  do  good  in  another 

way,  by  inducing  thought  and  reflection  in  the  public  mind,  on  the 

principles  involved  in  this  most  important  innovation — ^principles 

which,  if  well  founded,  as  we  firmly  believe  them  to  be,  are 

capable  of  useful  extension  through  many  other  departments  of 

the  public  service. 

Want  of  space  will  also  prevent  us  from  doiqg  more  than 
merely  to  point  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  just  appreci* 
ation  which  the  Tory  Journals  have  made  of  the  value  of  their 
own  opinions,  as  measured  by  the  length  of  time  which  they 
expect  iheir  readers  to  recollect  them.  After  the  lapse  of  ^  one 
*  iittle  monlh,'  the  courteous  reader  is  deemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  eestatics  of  the  Morning  Post  in  favour  of  the  Post- Office 
Reform;   and  its  indignation,   that  considerations  of  revenue 
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should  h%  allowed  i^  interfere  with  a  refonn^  ^  jugtified  by  com- 
*  mon  sense,  and  called  for  by  the  ctroumstanees  of  the  country/ 
And  he  is  supposed  to  be  quite  ready  for  all  its  subsequent 
contradictions. 

We  shall  then  mainly  confine  ourselves  to  a  survey  of  Mr 
Hill's  plan,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands;  and  although 
neither  our  space  nor  our  readers'  forbearance  would  suffice  for 
a  full  and  complete  answer  to  what  has  been  urg^d  against  it, 
we  feel  but  little  doubt,  that  after  we  have  drawn  attention  to 
its  broad  features,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  to  place  any  fair  mind  in  possession  of  all  the  merits  of  the 
controversy. 

The  overwhelming  and  admitted  vice  of  the  old  system,  is  the 
enormous  price  of  the  article  furnished  to  the  public,  compared 
with  its  natural  cost,  as  measured  by  the  price  at  which  com- 
petitors would  be  content  with,  if  the  carriage  of  letters  were 
a  free  trade.  From  this  enormous  and  artificial  price  results 
the  evasion  of  the  law  by  an  illicit  carriage  of  letters ;  and,  where 
this  is  not  practicable,  an  immense  suppression  of  oorrespon- 
dence. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  evasion,  or  to  approach  the  truth  within  very  narrow 
limits.  The  evidence,  however,  clearly  proves  it  to  be  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  thought  possible  until  actual  en- 
quiry had  been  instituted.  The  evidence  of  Mr  Cobden,^  who 
gives  the  result  of  investigations  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Manchester,  goes  to  show,  that  the  proportion  of  let- 
ters from  that  town  to  London  sent  by  post,  is  only  as  one  to  six 
sent  by  other  means.  At  Glasgow  similar  enquiries  produced  a 
larger  propottion  against  the  Podt-Offiee-^viz.  ten  to  oncf  It 
would  be  too  mueh  to  conclude  that  any  thing  like  a  similar  pro- 
portion holds  good  throughout  the  country  at  large ;  and  even  as 
regards  the  towns  in  question,  some  considerable  deduction  must 
probably  be  made  ;  inasmuch  as  the  cases  examined  were  those 
of  persons  engaged  in  trades  in  which  correspondence  was  a 
heavy  item  of*  expense,  and  consequently  where  the  motives 
were  strong  to  reduee  the  cost  as  much  as  possible. 

But  suppose  the  number  of  letters  which  evade  the  post  to  be 
only  equal  to  those  which  pass  through  it — a  proportion  which  no 
one  reading  the  Evidence  will  find  too  large,  and  which  would 
seem  to  be  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure— even  then 
evasion  becomes  an  evil,  the  magnitude  of  which  cannot  be  tho- 
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roughly  felt  without  going  through  some  considerable  portion  of 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  an  habitual  breach  of  the  law  by  all  classes,  is  of  itself  a 
state  of  things  much  to  be  deplored,  and  pregnant  with  the  worst 
consequences.  ^  I  have  had  my  mouth  stopped,'  writes  a  clergy^ 
man  of  the  Established  Church,  <  when  I  have  been  protesting 

*  strongly  against  more  serious  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  as 

*  disgraceful  to  those  who  practised  them,  by  the  question,  "  Prayi 
'<  do  you  never  send  letters  otherwise  than  through  the  Post- 
"  Office?'** * 

With  regard  to  revenue,  it  is  obvious  that  the  *  principle  of 
'  destruction '  is  here  in  full  exercise ;  for  it  is  a  mere  truism  to 
say,  that  the  illicit  correspondence  of  the  country  contributes 
nothing  to  that — a  remark  which  equally  applies  to  the  cor* 
respondence  suppressed,  by  the  high  rate  of  postage,  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  practicable  mode  of  sending  letters 
through  other  channels  than  the  Post-Office.  The  vast  amount 
of  this  suppression  is  abundantly  proved  in  the  Evidence ;  but  the 
experience  of  our  readers  will  suffice,  not  indeed  to  enable  them 
fully  to  compute  the  enormity  of  the  mischief,  but  to  show  them 
that  it  must  be  of  the  highest  degree  of  importance.  We  are  jus- 
tified in  saying,  that,  for  the  great  mass  oi  our  countrymen,  the 
Post- Office  does  not  exist ;  for  the  higher  and  middle  classes  sink 
into  nothing  if  measured  by  numbers  against  those  below  them;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  income  of  a  labouring  man  with 
his  pressing  wants,  to  see  that  it  is  idle  to  suppose  he  will  apply 
his  little  surplus  to  the  expensive  enjoyment  of  post-letters.  It 
would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  instances  of  pain  and  misery  which 
result  from  there  being  no  post-office  for  the  poor.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves,  however,  to  a  few  pregnant  facts,  drawn  from  the 
evidence.  Mr  A.  Davidson,t  needle-manufacturer,  related  to 
the  Committee  an  instance  in  which  a  poor  man  was  unaware  of 
the  death  of  his  relative  for  six  or  eight  months  after  he  died ;  in 
consequence  of  the  family  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  having 
been  able  to  afford  the  postage.  Mr  Emery,:^  deputy-lieutenant 
for  Somersetshire,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  relates  several 
facts  which  prove  at  once  the  desire  and  the  inability  of  the 
poor  to  correspond.     *  A  person,'  says  he,  *  in  my  parish,  of  the 

*  name  of  Rosser,  had  a  letter  from  a  granddaughter  in  London, 

*  and  she  could  not  take  up  the  letter  for  want  of  means.   She  was 

*  a  pauper,  receiving  2s.  6d.  a-week ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 

*  will  repeat  her  own  words,  for  I  have  taken  them  down: — "  She 
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**  told  the  post-office  keeper  that  shemust  wait  until  shereceived  the 
money  from  the  relievinff  officer.  She  could  never  spare  enough, 
and  at  last  a  lady  gave  her  a  shilling  to  get  the  letter;  but  the 
"  letter  had  been  returned  to  London  by  the  postmistress.  She 
"  never  had  the  letter  since.*'  That  led  me  to  inquire  further ;  and, 

*  by  going  to  the  different  local  offices  in  the  neighbourhood,  ( I 

*  went  to  almost  every  one  of  them  within  a  circle  of  fourteen, 

*  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles,)  I  made  inquiry  what  effect  it  had  on 

*  the  poor  ;    and  I  have  taken  down  their  answers,  just  as  they 

*  gave  them  to  me.'  These  are  the  answers  from  the  post-office 
keepers  as  to  the  effect  it  had  on  poor  people.  The  postmaster 
of  Banwell  said, — *  My  father  kept  the  post-office  many  years  ; 
'  he  is  lately  dead ;  he  used  to  trust  poor  people  very  often  with 

letters ;  they  generally  could  not  pay  the  whole  charge.     He 
told  me,  indeed  I  know,  he  did  lose  many  pounds  by  letting 
poor  people  have  their  letters.     We  sometimes  return  them  to 
London,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  raising  the  postage.     We  frequently  keep 
them  for  weeks  ;  and,  when  we  know  the  parties,  let  them  have 
them,  taking  the  chance  of  getting  our  money.     One  poor 
woman  once  offered  my  sister  a  silver  spoon  to  keep  until  she 
could  raise  the  money.     My  sister  did  not  take  the  spoon,  and 
the  woman  came  with  the  amount  in  a  day  or  two,  and  took  up 
the  letter.  It  came  from  her  husband,  who  was  confined  for  debt 
in  prison  ;  she  had  six  children,  and  was  very  badly  off.     I  am 
quite  sure,  if  the  postage  of  letters  were  lowered  to  a  penny,  ten 
times  the  number  would  be  written  by  all  classes  of  people.'  What 
follows  is  the  answer  of  another  postmaster,  at  a  large  village 
containing  1500  or  1600  inhabitants,  called  Congresbury  : — '  I 
have  sometimes  had  complaints  made  of  the  high  rate  of  post- 
age ;  the  price  of  a  letter  is  a  great  tax  on  poor  people.    I  sent 
one  charged  eightpence  to  a  poor  labouring  man  about  a  week 
ago;  it  came  from  his  daughter.  He  first  refused  taking  it,  saying 
it  would  take  a  loaf  of  bread  from  his  other  children  ;  but,  after 
hesitating  a  little  time,  he   paid   the  money  and  opened  the 
letter,     i  seldom  return  letters  of  this  kind  to  Bristol,  because 
I  let  the  poor  people  have  them,  and  take  the  chance  of  being 
paid.     Sometimes  I  lose  the  postage ;  but  generally  the  poor 
people  pay  me  by  degrees.'     The  postmaster  -of  Yatton  says, 
The  poor,  and  rich  too,  complain  of  the  high  charge  of  letters. 
I  am  quite  sure,  if  they  were  not  so  high,  Government  would 
lose  nothing,  there  would  be  so  many  more  written.     I  have 
bad  a  letter  waiting  lately  from  the  husband  of  a  poor  woman 
who  is  at  work  in  Wales;  the  charge  was  ninepence;  it  lay  many 
days,  in  consequence  of  her  pot  being  able  to  pay  the  postage. 
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*  I  at  last  trusted  her  with  it/ — *  Sixpence/  says  Mr  Brewin,* 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friedds,  ^  is  a  third  of  a  poor  man's  daily 
^  income.  If  a  gentleman,  whose  fortune  is  £10<)0  a-year,  or  £8 
^  a^day,  had  to  pay  one-^third  of  his  daily  income,  that  is,  a  sove^ 

*  reign  for  a  letter ;  how  often  would  he  write  letters  of  friend«- 
^  fthip  ?  Let  a  gentleman  put  that  to  himself,  and  then  he  will 
^  be  able  to  see  how  the  poor  man  cannot  be  able  to  pay  sixpence 
'  for  his  letter.  The  people  do  not  think  of  using  the  post-office ; 
^  it  is  barred  against  them  by  the  very  high  charge.' 

This  apt  and  forcible  illustration  has  drawn  down  on  Mr 
Brewin  and  M.  Piron,  the  able  and  experienced  Sous-Directeur 
of  the  French  Post- Office,  as  well  as  on  the  Committee,  who  take 
the  same  view  as  Mr  Brewin,  the  epithet  of  '  wiseacres.'  And 
their  *  short-^sighted  sophism'  is  thus  exposed  by  the  profound, 
though  somewhat  scornful,  sage  who  has  discovered  it.    ^  These 

*  wiseacres  wholly  forget  that  a  man  of  £1000  a-year  would  pro- 

*  babiy  receive  thirty  ox  forty  letters  for  every  one  which  could 

*  be  addressed  to  a  poor  labourer.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 

*  generally  speakings   the    number  of  letters  which  any  man 

*  receives  bears  some  proportion   to  his  business,   that  is  to 

*  say,  his  income ;  and  if  soi  even  on  Messrs  Brewin  and 
'  Piron's  own  argument,  the  tax  falls  pretty  equally  on  all.  But 
^  why   confine   this    philanthropic   principle    to  so   slight   and 

*  rare  an  incident  in  a  labourer's  life  as  the  receipt  of  a  letter  ?' 
But  why,  tve  would  ask,  is  it  a  ^  rare  incident  in  a  labourer's 

*  life '  to  receive  a  letter  ?  Has  the  labourer  no  relatives — 
no  friends?  Do  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  man 
observe  the  same  proportion  as  their  incomes ;  or  has  nature 
regulated  the  affections  by  the  rule  of  three  ?  A  more  severe 
condemnation  of  the  established  system  could  not  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  its  bitterest  enemy  than  is  conveyed  in  the  simple 
statement  of  the  fact,  that  to  receive  a  letter  is  a  *  rare  incident 

*  in  a  labourer's  life.'  The  writer  actually  falls  into  the  blunder 
of  taking  that  infrequency  of  correspondence,  which  is  the  obvious 
and  necessary  effect  of  high  postage,  as  its  defence.  He  attempts, 
it  is  true,  to  show  that  soldiers  and  sailors  make  but  slight  use  of 
their  penny  privilege  ;  and  cites  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  his 
authority,  who  is  said  to  have  stated  that,  in  a  Scotch  regiment, 
this  privilege  produced  in  six  or  seven  months  but  sixty-three  or 
sixty-four  letters  from  about  700  men.  The  name  of  the  regi- 
ment was  not  mentioned  by  the  Duke ;  inquiries)  therefdre,  can- 
not be  made.     But  it  would  be  giving  much  more  weight  to  the 
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anecdote  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  have  intended,  to 
treat  it  as  an  answer  to  the  precise  information  of  Captain  Ben- 
tham,  which  is  prudently  left  unnoticed.  Captain  Bentham,  from 
his  experience  of  the  fifty-second  regiment,  in  which  he  held  his 
company,  states  that,  upon  the  average,  every  soldier  sent  seven 
letters  and  a  half  yearly — that  they  appeared  to  value  the  privi- 
lege most  highly — that  an  anxiety  to  write  their  own  letters,  led 
them  zealously  to  profit  by  the  regimental  schools — and  that  the 
acquirement  of  the  art  of  writing  conduced  to  their  respect- 
ability and  good  conduct.*  Again,  the  Duke  alluded  to  a  High^ 
land  regiment.  This  has  been  changed  into  ^  Scotch^*  and  an 
argument  has  been  founded  on  the  perversion ;  for,  as  it  is  truly 
observed,  ^  the  Scotch  are  remarkable  above  all  our  population 
^  for  education.'  But  it  is  known  to  all  the  world,  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Lowland  Scotch,  the  Highlanders  are  an  unin- 
Structed  people.  Nor  ought  it,  in  common  candour,  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  soldiers  and  sailors,  giving  them  full  credit  for  all 
their  good  qualities,  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  their  class,  either  as 
regards  the  disposition  or  ability  to  correspond  by  letter.  But 
Messrs  B  re  win  and  Piron  receive  their  coup-de-grace  by  the  fol- 
lowing notable  illustration  : — ^  Why  not,  it  is  asked,  put  the  case 
thus  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  a  poor  workman  should  pay  for 
a  loaf  of  bread  half  his  daily  income  ?  What  would  a  man  of 
£1000  a-year  say,  if  you  were  to  charge  him  £1,  10s.  for 
every  loaf  of  bread  consumed  in  his  house  ?  The  same  reason- 
ing would  apply  to  the  pot  of  beer,  the  yard  of  cloth,  the  pound 
of  leather* — ay,  and  a  thouscmd  times  more  forcibly,  we  think, 
than  to  postages ;  and  would,  in  short,  require  the  repeal  of  all 
taxes  that  tend  to  exact  from  a  day-labourer  for  any  article, 
either  of  use  or  luxury,  a  greater  proportion  of  his  income  than 
it  would  cost  a  man  of  £50,000  a-year.'  The  Committee  find 
that  the  average  tax  on  general  post-letters  is  more  than  one 
thousand  per  cent  on  the  prime  cost.  Now,  we  venture  to  think 
it  probablci  that  if  bread,  beer,  cloth,  and  leather  were  taxed  at 
the  same  rate,  and  if  the  necessary  consequence  were,  that  the 

Eoor  man  must  live  on  potatoes  and  water,  and  go  naked  and 
arefoot,  the  number  of  'wiseacres'  who  might  think  such  a 
system  of  taxation  '  monstrous,'  would  be  somewhat  large ;  and 
that,  peradventure,  they  might  enforce  their  views  with  argu-» 
ments  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  than  any  we  have  been 
able  to  find  in  the  source  whence  this  logic  is  drawn. 

We  have  no  room  to  dwell  on  the  many  ramifications  into 
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wblch  the  mercantile  correspondence  of  the  country  would  shoot 
forth  but  for  the  pressure  of  the  tax*  Abundant  testimony  as 
to  this  i^ill  be  found  in  the  Evidence  ;*  and  an  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  facts  will  show  how  much,  not  only  the  imme- 
diate revenue  of  the  Post-Office,  but  all  other  branches,  suffer 
from  the  consequences  of  suppression. 

The  mischiefs  to  which  we  have  thus  hastily  adverted,  al- 
though they  could  not  be  known  in  their  full  extent  prior  to 
the  investigation  consequent  on  the  publication  of  Mr  Hill's 
pamphlet,  had  led  him  to  believe,  that,  if  he  had  taken  a  correct 
view  of  the  case,  the  history  of  the  Post-Office  revenue  ought 
to  support  and  illustrate  his  conclusions ;  and,  on  examination,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  amply  borne  out  by  the  facts.  From  the 
year  1815  to  1835,  (the  last  year  the  accounts  of  which  were 
published  when  he  wrote,)  he  found  that  both  the  gross  and  net 
revenue  had  been  stationary ;  or  indeed,  to  some  small  extent, 
had  been  retrograde; — a  portentous  fact  viewed  in  any  light, 
but  appalling,  if  the  opinions  on  which  we  have  been  animad- 
verting are  founded  in  truth ;  for  if,  while  the  correspond- 
ence of  other  nations  is*rapidly  increasing,  our  system  is  in- 
capable of  any  but  slight  improvements,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  are  to  keep  our  present  high  position.  The  experience 
of  history  is  uniform  to  prove,  that  the  progress  of  civilisation 
is  intimately  and  essentially  connected  with  facility  of  commu- 
nication. If  we  trace  it  to  its  origin  on  the  banks  of  the  >!ile, 
or  among  the  great  rivers  of  India,  or  to  the  islands  and  pro- 
montories of  Greece,  still  we  find  it  keep  pace  with  the  means 
which  the  nations  possess  for  easy  and  rapid  communication,  and 
interchange  of  person  and  property,  and  with  them  of  thought 
and  knowledge. 

In  modern  times,  there  can  be  no  surer  index  of  the  state  of  a 
country  than  its  correspondence ;  which  is  found  to  be  extended  by 
every  improvement  in  wealth,  in  commercial  activity,  in  education, 
and  in  the  growth  of  kind  affections  among  the  people.  If 
our  correspondence,  then,  is  to  remain  stationary,  improvement 
must  stand  still,  nay,  must  go  backward;  for  our  population 
makes  a  steady  and  rapid  progress. 

The  excess  of  births  above  deaths  is  more  than  1000  per  diem. 
If,  then,  the  number  of  letters  written  should  remain  the  same. 


*  See  Evidence  of  Messrs  Christie,  3382,  &c.;  Dillon,  8525,  &c ; 
De  Porquet,  3930,  &c. ;  Desborough,  3996  ;  Moffatt,  4296,  &c. ;  Mur- 
ray, 5781;  Ashlin,  6225;  Maury,  6356;  Brown,  6572;  Cobdeo, 
6682-3 ;  Vickers,  7093  ;  &c.  &c.  ' 
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or  should  be  of  slow  increase,  the  inevitable  conclusion  must  be, 
that  we  are  losingf  ground  in  the  great  race.  This,  however,  is 
the  reductio  ad  abmrdum.  The  Post-Office  revenue,  we  have 
seen,  is  any  thing  but  a  test  of  the  number  of  letters  written, 
and  still  less  a  criterion  of  what  our  correspondence  would  be- 
come, if  it  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  exorbitant  taxation. 
Till  of  late,  all  the  world  treated  the  stagnation  of  Post-Office 
revenue  for  five-and-twenty  years,  as  furnishing  a  conclusive 
argument  that  the  system  was  unsound.  But  the  writers  to  whom 
we  have  before  alluded,  have  now  discovered  this  view  to  be  a 
mere  delusion.     ^  Space,'   they  affirm,    Ms  the  aliment  of  the 

*  Post-Office ;'  and  thus  they  account  for  the  increase  of  Ame- 
rican postage.      *  It   is   because   the   territory  of  the    United 

*  States  has  been  extended:'  and  yet,  with  great  inconsistency, 
they  pray  it  may  be  taken  into  account,  on  behalf  of  our  Post- 
Office,  that  the  increase  between  the  commencement  of  the 
century  and  the  year  1815  had  been  so  rapid,  that  if  we 
take  the  whole  term,  viz.  from  1801  to  1835,  correspondence  in- 
creased in  a  greater  ratio  than  population.  Now,  we  beg  to 
enquire  which  of  the  British  Isles  it  is  that  was  so  much  enlarged 
between  1801  and  1815,  as  to  supply  the  Post-Office  with  its 

*  aliment  of  space;'  and  what  it  was  in  1815  that  produced  a  para- 
lysis in  that  faculty  of  expansion.  So  far  is  the  stagnation 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  from  being  explained  by  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  former  fifteen  years,  that  that  rapidity  furnishes 
another  and  insuperable  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  throwing  away  astonishment  to  wonder  at  any  extravagance 
of  writers,  who,  amidst  their  own  irreconcilable  contradictions, 
accuse  Mr  Hill  of  inconsistency,  because  be  presents  two  ac- 
counts,— one  showing^,  that  if  the  Post-Office  revenue  had  in- 
creased since  1815  only  at  the  rate  of  population,  it  would  exhibit 
an  increase  of  more  than  £500,000, — the  other,  a  table,  showing 
that  if  it  had  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  stage-coach  duties,  it 
would  exhibit  an  increase  of  £2,000,000.  Would  our  readers 
believe  that  grown-up  gentlemen  have  gravely  propounded  for 
their  readers'  belief,  that,  because  these  two  accounts  give  different 
sums,  they  contradict  each  other? 

That  correspondence  ought  to  increase  at  least  in  the  ratio  of 
population,  even  if  our  position  were,  in  other  respects  stationary,- 
we  have  already  shown.  But  when  we  find  that  the  number  of 
travellers  is  so  much  greater  than  it  was, — as  is  proved  by  the  vast 
increase  in  the  stage-coach  duty, — it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
other  modes  of  intercommunication  would  make  progress  in  an 
equal  defipree.  We  believe  that  correspondence,  in  a  natural 
and  healthy  state  of  the  Post-Office,  would  be  multiplied  far  be** 
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yond  either  rate  of  increase.  We  never  heard  of  a  journey 
which  did  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  produce  letters,  and  natu- 
rally so,  for  it  multiplier  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  traveller  and  his  connexions.  When  friends  are  removed 
from  each  other  to  such  a  distance  that  personal  communi- 
cation becomes  rare  or  impossible,  it  is  notorious  that  corres^ 
pondence  dwindles,  and  for  the  most  part  altogether  ceases. 
*  Ten  thousand  inhabitants,'  it  is  said,  ^  added  to  New  York, 
^  would  have  little  effect  on  the  inland  postage ;  but  the  ten 
^  thousand  men  pushing  themselves  in  long  lines  down  the  west, 
^  must  necessarily  become  customers  to  the  Post- Office.'  This 
assertion  is  not  only  not  true,  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Our  proposition  is,  that  a  compressed  population  contributes  more 
to  the  Post-Office,  than  the  same  numbers  if  spread  over  a  wider 
space ;  and  consequently,  as  far  as  the  Post-Oifice  is  concerned, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  ten  thousand  men  to  re* 
main  in  New  York,  than  to  depart,  ^  in  long  lines  down  the  west.' 
And  to  prove  this,  let  us  take  the  correspondence  of  four  towns 
with  London^-two  at  a  short,  and  two  at  a  long  distanee-^by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  space,  instead  of  feeding  the  revenuct 
tends  very  much  to  exhaust  it. 

Chargeable  Letters  dispatched  to  London  in  the  week  beginning  ISth  January 

1838,  (U<  Ii^9ort,  p.  435.) 


From  Brighton, 


^•M 


Reading, 
Belfast, 


-  Aberdeen,      362 


Lottert. 


3055 
1267 


S63 


J. 


^mm 


8 


16 

154 


Total  Postage. 

101  16  8 

86  19  1 

£4  4  0 

83  7  7 


Popnlitlon. 


40,684 
15,595 

89,149 
68,019 


CoBtribatioii 

per  hMd,  «x* 

pressed  fn 

huBds*4t  of  ft 

penny. 

.60 


.15 

do 


We  find,  too,  from  analyzing  the  returns,  that  of  all  the  letters 
delivered  in  London,  about  one-haif  are  posted  within  twelve 
miles  of  St  Martin's  le  Grand,  three-fourths  within  one  hundred 
miles,  and  only  one-fourth  in  all  the  world  besides. 

That  the  correspondence  of  the  country  labours  under  an  unfa- 
vourable pressure,  cannot  then  be  doubted,  nor  indeed  is  it  denied* 
The  only  difference  is  as  to  the  degree.     Before  the  question  of 
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d^ree  can  be  approached,  it  is,  however,  obviously  necessary 
to  estimate  with  exactness  the  cost  of  the  article. 

The  cost  of  postage  to  the  Post- Office  is  divisible  into  three 
heads : — the  cost  of  receiving  a  letter  into  the  office — of  its  trans- 
mission from  town  to  town — and  of  delivery  to  the  correspondent. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  heads,  it  is  clear,  must  be  pretty  much 
the  same  for  all  letters :  at  all  events,  these  heads  of  cost  will 
not  vary  according  to  the  distance  which  the  letter  travels.  The 
item  of  transmission  would  certainly  never  at  first  sight  be  ex- 
pected to  be  uniform.  Mr  Hill,  however,  as  we  think,  has 
demonstrated,  that  it  is  so  small  in  itself,  and  is  so  little  increased 
by  any  increase  of  distance,  that  to  consider  it  as  uniform,  is  a 
nearer  approximation  to  exact  justice  than  can  be  made  by  any 
variation  expressible  in  the  smallest  coin.  We  must  refer  to  the 
report  for  the  calculations,  on  which  the  exact  amount  is  founded. 
All  that  we  shall  here  do  is,  to  examine  the  principle  on  which 
this  uniformity  is  founded.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  essential 
cost  of  transmitting  light  articles  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  distance, 
but  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  numbers.  Give  a  porter  a  letter  to 
carry  a  mile,  and  you  will  pay  him  a  shilling :  give  him  a  hundred 
letters,  to  be  delivered  at  one  place  at  a  distance  of  five  miles ; 
and,  even  if  he  charges  five  shillings,  it  is  obvious  that  each  of 
these  latter  epistles  will  be  despatched  at  a  twentieth  of  the  cost  of 
the  former.  Indeed,  the  minute  expense  of  mere  transmission  of 
letters  in  large  numbers,  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
possibility  of  the  Post-Office  ever  entering  into  successful  compe- 
tition with  the  smuggler.     Colonel  Maberly  states — '  The  price 

*  at  which  correspondence  can  be  conveyed  by  a  coach,  is  so  in- 

*  finitely  lower  than  any  price  the  Post-Office  can  put  upon  it, 
^  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  Post-Office  price  can  ever  be 

*  one  that  shall  at  all  meet  the  smuggler  in  the  market.' 

In  using  this  argument,  the  Colonel  forgot  for  the  moment 
that  transmission  \%  only  one  of  the  heads,  and  that  his  supposed 
ease  did  not  provide  for  the  cost  of  reception  and  delivery.  It, 
however,  satisfactorily  proves  the  point  for  which  we  adduce  it ; 
vis.  that  the  cost  of  transmission  does  not  depend  on  the  distance 
travelkd  over^  but  on  the  number  of  letters  which  travel  together; 
the  coet  of  each  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  such  number. 

If,  therefore,  the  charge  upon  letters  of  equal  weight  is  to  vary 
at  all,  such  variation  should  be  made  upon  the  principle  which 
these  £Etcts  disclose.  Ko  one,  however,  has  ever  suggested  the 
propriety  of  such  a  rule  of  charge.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  all  the  objections  to  Mr  Hill's  principle  of  uniformity, 
are  founded  in  reality  on  the  difference  produced  by  variation  in 
nombeit,  and  not  in  distance.  Mr  Hill  took  as  his  example  the  ex- 
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Eense  of  transit  bet\veen  London  and  Edinbnrgh,  a  distance  of  four 
undred  miles;  which  he  found  to  be — having^  regard  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  mail — about  one-ninth  of  a  farthing  for  a  single  letter. 
To  this  example  it  is  objected,  that  if  he  had  taken  the  mail  from 
London  to  Louth,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles, 
the  cost  per  letter  would  have  been  found  to  be  much  higher ;  the 
number  of  letters  between  London  and  Louth  being,  of  course, 
much  less  than  those  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  How 
this  fact  could  be  supposed  to  prove  that  the  charge  ought 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, when  it  shows  that  a  transit  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  miles  may  be  more  expensive  per  letter  than  one  of  four 
hundred  I  The  principle  of  uniformity  of  charge  is,  then,  made 
out  against  all  objectors  at  present  in  the  field.  If  any  should 
arise  who  would  vary  the  charge,  inversely  as  the  number  of 
letters  sent,  they  certainly  would  stand  upon  better  ground  than 
any  yet  taken ;  although,  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive,  it  would 
be  no  hard  task  to  prove  that  the  abstract  justice  of  such  a 
charge,  varying  as  it  would  from  day  to  day,  would  be  dearly 
bought,  both  to  the  public  and  the  government,  by  surrendering 
the  principle  of  uniformity.  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
an  objection  which  it  is  difficult  to  meet,  only  because 

<  Your  true  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.' 

It  has  been  urged,  that  inasmuch  as  newspapers  and  franks  do  • 
not  pay  postage,  therefore,  when  the  cost  of  a  letter  is  to  be 
ascertained,  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account !  It  is  in- 
deed a  strange  fallacy  to  say,  that  because  franks  and  news- 
papers pen/  nothing,  that  therefore  they  cost  nothing.  The  ob- 
jector is  paying  himself  and  his  readers  with  words.  When  he 
says  they  cost  nothing,  he  ought  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
they  cost  nothing  to  the  correspondents,  either  sender  or  receiver, 
which  is  a  truism  ;  but  under  this  equivocal  expression,  he  has 
deceived  himself  into  believing  that  they  cost  nothing  to  the 
Post-Office.  If  the  cost  of  production  can  thus  be  annihilated 
by  refraining  from  asking  the  customer  for  the  price  of  the 
article,  an  expedient  is  found  for  getting  rid  of  the  necessity,  or 
even  the  justice,  of  paying  for  any  thing.  It  is  unfair  to  the  public 
to  give  such  valuable  truths  a  limited  application.  This  dead- 
weight of  franks  and  newspapers  must,  no  doubt,  be  taken  into 
account,  though  not  in  the  way  proposed ;  it  is  a  sort  of  revenue 
in  kindj  and  must  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  the  money 
revenue  paid  by  the  Post-Office  into  the  Exchequer ;  and  the 
cost  which  it  imposes  on  the  Post-Office  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  the  quantum  of  net  money  revenue  is  calculated  as 
likely  to  proceed  from  the  penny  rate.     And  thus  much  as  to 
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the  principle  of  uniformity  of  charge,  which  our  readers  will  at 
once  see  may  be  treated  quite  independently  of-  any  question  as 
to  its  amount. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proper  amount,  the  average  rate  of 
transit  must  be  found — which  is  of  course  done  by  having  regard 
to  all  the  lines  of  road,  long  and  short — prolific  or  sparing  in 
correspondence.  It,  however,  is  shown  in  the  Report,  by  a  series 
of  calculations,  conducted  with  great  care  and  unwearied  assi- 
duity, that  such  average  for  all  the  mails  leaving  London,  is  just 
what  Mr  Hill  had  found  to  be  the  actual  cost  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  viz. : — ^-^  part  of  a  penny.*     So  that  not  only  is  the 

Erinciple  of  uniformity  set  at  rest,  but  it  is  shown  that  what  has 
eretofore  been  considered  a  principal  item  of  cost,  is  exceedingly 
minute.  To  arrive  at  the  exact  fraction  of  a  farthing,  which 
represents  this  minute  cost,  doubtless  required  all  the  science  and 
labour  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  task ;  but  the  demon- 
stration of  the  principle  may  be  compressed  into  a  few  words. 
The  charge  by  the  mail-contractors  will  of  course  be  made,  and 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  made  according  to  tl>e  space  which  they  con- 
struct in  their  coaches  for  the  Post-Office  bags ;  it  being  of  little 
importance  to  them  to  what  extent  that  space  is  filled  ;  and  if  this 
charge  is  to  be  divided  among  all  the  letters,  according  to  the 
bulk  which  may  be  fairly  enough  considered  as  measured  by 
their  weight,  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  per  letter  will  be  high 
when  the  boot  is  empty,  and  low  when  it  is  full.  Now,  it  is 
found  that  the  number  of  chargeable  letters  might  be  increased 
twenty-four  fold,  without  overloading  the  mails,  and  without 
any  material  addition  to  the  sums  paid  to  the  contractors ;  hence 
it  follows,  that  even  the  contemplated  increase  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  penny  rate,  large  as  it  is,  will  add  little  or  nothing  to  ^ 
the  cost  of  transit  of  the  whole  body  of  letters ;  while  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  for  each  letter  to  a  fraction  still  more 
minute. 

The  cost  of  transit  being  thus  disposed  of,  let  us  see  what  has 
been  done  for  that  of  reception  and  delivery.  This  cost,  it  is 
clear,  must  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  collecting 
the  postage  on  delivery — a  practice  which  also  causes  delay,  and 
may  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  price  of  the  service  per- 
formed, by  diminishing  its  worth  ; — celerity  being  one  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities  in  the  article  of  which  the  Post-Office  is  the 
vendor.  But  to  collect  the  postage  at  all  through  the  means 
of  the  Post-Office,  entails  a  heavy  expense  on  that  department, 
and  leads  to  serious  evils. 
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Each  letter  forms  an  item  in  several  aeeounts — aceonntt  be* 
tween  the  various  post-offices,  and  between  them  and  the  post- 
men. Tlie  duty  of  taxing  or  affixing  the  charges  upon  the  letters, 
is  another  source  of  expense,  and  is  at  once  complicated  and 
laborious. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  charge  for  uniform  weights,  affords 
an  opportunity  for  transferring  the  collection  of  the  revenue  to  the 
Stamp-Office,  from  which  the  public  will  be  supplied  with 
stamped  covers  afld  labels,  and  by  which  every  letter-writer  will 
become  his  own  M.  P.,  and  frank  his  eorrespondence  himself. 
Into  the  controversy  respecting  the  practicability  of  this  part 
of  the  plan,  we  shall  not  enter.  The  details,  we  know,  have 
received  the  most  careful  and  anxious  attention.  The  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country,  in  practical  science,  have  given  them 
the  benefit  of  their  labours ;  and  we  have  the  fullest  belief,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  objections  which  have  been  made  will  appear  as 
ludicrous  as  those  insuperable  obstacles  now  do,  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  predicted  would  obstruct  the  route  of  Mr  Palmer's 
mail-coaches. 

The  advantage  to  the  revenue  of  collecting  the  postage  by 
the  sale  of  stamps,  is  manifest.  At  present  the  receipt  of  the 
postage  is  a  retail  operation ;  but,  when  we  buy  penny  stamps,  we 
shall  buy  for  the  most  part  many  stamps  at  once.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  collection  of  the  stamp 
revenue  is  made  at  less  expense  than  any  other  having  reference 
to  the  number  and  amount  of  the  sums  to  be  received. 

To  the  public  the  advantages  are  equally  clear.  If  the  post- 
age is  paid  by  the  sender,  the  temptations  to  fraud  in  his  servants 
are  considerable,  and  the  trouble  of  petty  disbursements  is  not 
slight.     If  paid  by  the  receiver,  then  comes  the  delay  in  delivery. 

The  whole  cost  attendant  on  receiving,  transmitting,  and  de- 
livering a  letter,  according  to  the  present  system,  the  Committee 
found  to  be  -5^  of  a  penny,  of  which  the  cost  of  transit  is  ^, 
and  that  of  receipt  and  delivery  ^^.  The  fraction  -j^j^  will  be, 
of  course,  reduced  by  every  addition  to  the  total  correspondence. 
The  other  fraction  ■^^,  it  is  quite  evident,  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  relieving  the  Post-Office  from  the  collection  of  postage ; 
and,  as  a  large  business  is  always  carried  on  at  a  less  propor- 
tionate expense  than  a  small  one,  the  expected  increase  of  cor- 
respondence will  also  operate  on  this  part  of  the  charge,  though 
not  so  powerfully  as  on  the  cost  of  transit. 

On  the  assumption  of  a  fivefold  increase,  Mr  Hill  estimates 
that  the  total  Post-Office  cost  of  a  letter  of  average  weight  will  be 
reduced  to  a  halfpenny — an  estimate  which  any  one  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  follow  him  through  all  the  steps  of  his  investigation, 
^ill  think  sufficiently  higlu 
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We  have  now  ascertained  two  important  pmnts ;  first,  the  actual 
cost  of  a  letter  on  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  estimated  with 
great  care  of  a  letter  on  the  new  plan  ;  but  on  that  plan  a  fire- 
fold  increase  of  chargeable  letters  will  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  revenue  from  a  greater  loss  than  somewhere  about  £300^ (MH) 
per  annum ;  while  a  sixfold  increase  would  more  than  support  it* 

It  now  then  remains  to  examine  what  are  the  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  sent  through 
the  post. 

That  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  tetters  now  written 
evade  the  Post- Office,  has  been  already  seen ;  but  all  the  witnesses, 
as  might  be  expected,  agree  in  stating,  that  with  chaises  at  all 
approximating  to  those  of  the  contrabandist,  the  Post-Office  would 
be  preferred.  We  may  then  fairly  expect  to  add  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  class  to  the  present  number.  It  is,  however, 
proposed  to  increase  the  facilities  of  sending  by  the  post  very 
materially.  Indeed,  the  railway  system  at  one  and  the  same  lime 
urges  forward  such  improvements,  and  furnishes  the  means  of 
carrying  them  into  effect ;  and  the  railways  already  operate  on 
the  transmission  of  letters  far  beyond  what  would  be  supposed 
by  considering  them  only  as  connecting  their  ttrmini^  and  the 
intermediate  places  on  their  lines.  A  common  road  may  be 
compared  to  a  river  with  a  narrow  basin ;  while  a  railway  re-^ 
sembles  one  with  a  very  wide  basin,  draining  therefore  a  great 
breadth  of  country.  Its  power  of  drawing  every  thing  to  itself 
from  places  which  lie  at  a  distance  from  its  line,  is  prodigious ; 
and  this  lateral  attraction  has  already  loaded  the  railway  mails 
with  letters,  which,  merely  looking  to  the  map,  iio  one  would 
suppose  could  have  their  route  so  much  inflected  from  the  straight 
course,  without  a  loss  of  time  for  which  even  railway  speed  could 
not  compensate.  This  fact,  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  explains 
how  the  higher  charge  for  the  mails  which  go  by  the  railway, 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  the  cost  per  letter  is  greater 
than  before.  Space  for  space,  the  railway  serves  the  public  at  a 
less  cost  than  was  paid  to  the  coach  proprietors.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  a  travelling  post-office,  containing  many  hun- 
dreds of  cubic  feet,  can  be  conveyed,  even  laying  the  increased 
speed  out  of  calculation,  for  the  same  sum  as  the  public  formerly 
paid  for  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  such  room  m  the  boot  of  a 
coach. 

That  increased  facilities  of  sending  by  post  will  increase  the 
correspondence,  is  proved  by  the  experience  both  of  England 
and  France.  Palmer's  improvements,  even  in  the  face  of  en- 
hanced rates  of  postage,  trebled  the  number  of  letters  in  twenty 
years.    ^  The  new  fucUities  of  transmission  aSbnled  by  the  Man- 
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*  Chester  and  Liverpool  railway,  increased  the  number  of  letters 

*  betwees  the  termini  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  six  years  ;  postage 

*  remaining  the  same/  And  in  France  it  is  stated  by  M.  Piron, 
that  within  a  few  years  a  diminution  in  the  time  of  transmission 
between  Paris  and  Marseilles)  from  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
hours  to  sixty-eight  hours,  has  doubled  the  correspondence  be- 
tween those  two  cities,  the  rates  of  postage  remaining  unaltered.* 

The  experiment  of  morning  mails  is  too  new  to  enable  us  to 
speak  to  numbers ;  "but  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  it  has 
produoed  so  large  an  addition  as  much  more  than  to  justify  the 
change  even  as  a  measure  of  finance.  These,  and  other  improve- 
ments which  are  in  preparation,  would  afford  a  stimulus  of  a 
cognate  kind  with  that  arising  from  a  reduction  of  postage.  It 
would  give  a  better  article  at  the  same  price.  But  the  great 
public  want  would  still  remain  unsatisfied.  The  community  who 
would  write  more  frequently  if  the  mails  were  despatched  more 
frequently,  or  travelled  with  greater  speed,  are  few  indeed  com- 
pared to  those  who  would  be  satisfied  with  even  a  slower  rate 
than  the  present,  if  the  price  could  be  brought  within  their 
means,  or  down  to  a  fair  proportion  between  the  object  to  be 
obtained  and  the  price  of  obtaining  it. 

The  degree  in  which  reduction  of  postage  would  operate,  can- 
not be  accurately  estimated;  but  Mr  Hill  has  indicated  a  guiding 
principle  which  points  at  a  minimum  of  increase,  leaving  its 
maximum  still  to  be  ascertained.  His  position  is,  that  no  reduc- 
tion hitherto  made  in  the  price  of  any  article  in  general  demand/ 
has  diminished  the  total  amount  of  public  expenditure  upon  that 
article.  And  he  adduces  the  following  evidence  in  proof  of  its 
correctness:— 

*  1.  The  price  of  soap,  for  instance,  has  recently  t  fellen 
^  by  about  one-eighth :  the  consumption  in  the  same  time  has 

*  increased  by  one-third.  Tea,  again,  the  price  of  which,  since 
^  the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  has  fallen  by  about  one-sixth, 

*  has  increased  in  consumption  by  almost  a  half.  *  The  consump- 

*  tion  of  silk  goods,  which,  subsequently  to  the  year  1823,  have 

*  fallen  in  price  by  about  one-fifth,  has  more  than  doubled.     The 

*  consumption  of  coffee,  the  price  of  which,  subsequently  to 
<  1823,  has  fallen  about  one-fourth,  has  more  than  tripled.    And 

*  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  the  price  of  which,  during  the 

*  last  twenty  years,  has  fallen  by  nearly  one-half,  has  in  the  same 
f  time  been  fourfolded." — Post-Office  Reform^  p.  70. 

<  2.  The  sale  of  newspapers  for  the  twelve  months  before  the 


♦  Du  Service  des  Pastes,  p.  4.  f  That  is,  at  the  close  of  1886. 
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late  reduction  in  stamps  was — 35,576,056,*  at  an  average  price, 
say  of  7(1.,  costing  the  public,  £1,037,634. 

*  For  the  twelve  months  subsequent  to  the  reduction  it  was — 
53,496,207,t  at  an  average  price,  say  of  4|d.,  costing  the  public 
£1,058,779. 

*  3.  The  annual  number  of  advertisements  before  the  late  reduc- 
tion in  the  advertisement  duty,  was — 1,010,000,  at  an  average 
price,  say  of  6s.,  costing  the  public  £303,000. 

*  It  is  now — 1,670,000,  at  an  average  price,  say  of  4s.,  costing 
the  public  £334,000. 

*  4.  The  number  of  persons  paying  for  admission  to  the  Tower 
was,  in  the  ten  months  prior  to  the  late  reduction — 9508,  at  3s. 
each  (including  the  warder's  fee),  =£1426. 

'  In  the  ten  months  subsequent  to  the  reduction  it  was^— 37431, 
at  Is.  each,=£l871. 

*  The  rule  established  by  these  facts,  viz.  that  the  demand  for 
the  article  increases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  price  de- 
creases; so  that,  if  one  thousand  are  sold  at  Is.,  many  more  than 
two  thousand  would  be  sold  at  6d.,  is,  it  is  believed,  without 
exception — Certainly  the  article  of  postage  does  not  furnish  one. 

*  The  reduction  of  the  Irish  postage  rates  which  was  made  in 
1827,  was  immediately  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  Irish  Post-OflSce  revenue,  though  precisely  to  what  extent 
it  would  be  difficult  to  state,  owing  to  a  transfer  that  was  made 
at  the  same  time  of  certain  receipts  from  the  English  to  the 
Irish  Post- Office  revenue.  An  alteration  was  made  in  the  year 
1831,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  partial  reduction,  by  exempt- 
ing the  correspondence  of  a  portion  of  the  metropolis,  which 
had  paid  the  general-post  rate,  from  paying  an  additional  two- 
penny-post rate.  Consequent  on  this  reduction,  though  at  first 
attended  with  some  loss,  the  Post- Office  revenue  was  improved 
to  the  amount  of  £10,000  a-year,  instead  of  there  being  a  loss 
of  £20,000  a-year,  as  had  been  expected  by  the  Post-Office.  A 
reduction  made  in  1835,  on  the  rates  of  ship-letters,  has  been 
followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in  that  branch  of  the 
revenue.'t — Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage. 

*  The  postage  of  letters  between  Edinburgh  and  the  adjacent 
towns  and  villages  was,  in  1837,  reduced  from  2d  to  Id.  In 
rather  more  than  a  year  the  letters  had  more  than  doubled,  and 
were  on  the  increase  when  the  last  returns  were  made.  I 


♦  No.  307,  Session  1838.  t  No.  184,  Session  1839. 

X  The  increase  has  been  from  £84,000  to  £116,000  per  annum. — 
(Vide  First  Report  on  Postage,  p.  472.) 
II  Third  Report,  Abstract,  p.  24. 
YOL.  LXX*  NO.  CXLII.  2  O 
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We  are  informed,  on  authority  on  which  we  can  rely,  that 
with  regard  to  all  places  where  the  penny  rate  has  been  esta- 
blished m  lieu  of  a  higher,  the  result,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been 
the  same  as  at  Edinburgh ;  and  we  have  ascertained  for  ourselves 
some  facts  which  go  strongly  to  support  Mr  Hill's  position.  His 
account  of  the  Tower  fees  was  taken  before  the  last  reduction  in 
May,  which  brought  the  fee  down  to  sixpence.  Comparing  the 
proceeds  during  similar  months  at  each  rate  of  admission,  the 
account  will  stand  thus : — 

Number  (^  Visiters  from  May  to  November. 

Three  Shilling  Bate.  One  Shilling  Rate.  Sixpenny  Sate. 

1837.  1838.  1839. 

7,533  81,333  56,213 


Produce,  £1,129,  19s.  £1,566,  138.     £1,405  :  6  :  6 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Coronation,  which  took 
place  in  June  1838,  mu^t,  by  the  concourse  of  strangers  which 
it  caused  to  repair  to  the  metropolis,  have  greatly  added  to  the 
number  of  visiters  to  the  Tower  in  that  year;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  the  increase  under  the  sixpenny  rate  has  Dot 
been  larger  than  it  is. 

From  the  1st  of  July  the  tolls  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  on  horses 
and  carriages,  were  reduced  somewhat  more  than  50  per  cent — 
the  penny  toll  on  foot  passengers  remaining  as  before  \  and 
the  result  of  the  reduction,  even  in  its  first  period,  up  to  the  1st 
December,  1839,  compared  with  the  corresponding  five  months  of 
1838,  has  made,  upon  an  annual  toll  of  about  L.3250,  a  dimi- 
nution of  only  L.60.  There  is  now  an  actual  weekly  increase, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ensuing  year  will  exhibit  a 
considerable  gain  caused  by  the  reduction. 

But  the  effects  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea,  furnishes  a 
still  stronger  case  in  point.  In  1784,  Mr  Pitt  made  a  large 
reduction  m  the  duty  on  tea,  which  of  course  led  to  a  diminution 
in  the  price  of  that  article.  The  following  table  shows  the  effect 
on  the  consumption  and  on  the  total  expenditure.  The  quantities 
of  tea  sold,  are  taken  from  a  return  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  23d  March,  1813; — the  average 
prices,  which  are  those  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  which  include 
the  duty  and  excise,  have  been  determined  by  careful  enquiry. 
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Before  the  Reduction^ 


Years. 

1781. 
1782. 
1783. 


Quantities  of 

Tea  Sold 

in  lbs. 

5,031,649) 
6,495,518  5- 
5,877,340  ) 


Average"price 
per  lb. 


6s. 


Total  Expenditurd 
in  Tea. 

•  £5,221,352. 


After  the  Reduction, 


Years. 

1785. 
1786. 
1787. 


Quantities  of 
Tea  Sold 
in  lbs. 

14,921,893) 
15,943,682  V 
16,222,923) 


Average  price 
per  lb. 


4s. 


Total  Expenditure 
in  Tea. 


£9,417,699. 


The  result  of  the  reductions  in  fees  for  admission  to  the  Tower, 
is  of  the  most  cheering  kind.  Here  is  a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of 
6  to  1 ,  and  the  increase  is  as  7  to  1 .  Mr  Hill  finds  that  taking* 
all  correspondence,  short  and  distant— single  letters,  double,  and 
treble  letters,  &c.,  together — the  average  postage  is  6Jd.,  and  he 
computes  that,'  taking  letters  of  all  weights  on  his  plan,  the  ave- 
rage postage  would  be  a  penny  farthing.*  A  fivefold  increase  of 
numbers  would  therefore  bring  up  the  gross  revenue  to  the  same 
point ;  and,  to  produce  that  effect,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the 
postage  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  this  he  does  in  addition  to  the 
various  improvements  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


*  The  very  obvious  fact,  that  with  a  charge  of  a  penny  for  half  an 
ounce,  twopence  for  an  ounce,  &c.,  the  average  postage  per  packet  most 
be  higher  than  one  penny,  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  so  often  referred.     Mr  Hill — he  says, 

*  raises  the  rate  per  letter,  from  one  penny  to  one  penny  halfpennyy  an 

*  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  which  he  justifies,  no  doubt,  by  the  increased 

*  rate  on  the  excepted  classes  of  letters ;  but  if  these  excepted  letters  be 

*  so  numerous  as  to  swell  the  total  by  one-half,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
<  talk  about  uniformity,  dispatch,  simplicity,  and  so  forth  ?     The  calcula- 

*  tion  becomes  by  one-half  less  incredible,  but  the  principle  oi a  single 

*  and  a  uniform  penny  postage  is  gone.' — (  Quarterly  Review,  No,  128.) 
Mr  Hill  does  not  raise  the  rate,  nor  does  he  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  principle,  that  all  letters  shall  be  charged  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  one  penny  per  half-ounce.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  pamphlet  or  evidence,  the  most  distant  allusion  to  a  three-halfpenny 
rate.  Were  it  not  idle  to  waste  words  with  a  critic  so  unscrupulous  as  to 
facts,  we  would  point  out  how,  on  the  one  hand,  he  reduces  the  number 
of  ship  letters  from  1,210,000  to  90,000  per  annum,  and,  on  the  other, 
enhances  the  postage  of  '  some  houses*  in  London  to  L.  10,000  a-year  1— 
an  unfounded  and  preposterous  estimate,  which  has  created  some  merri« 
ment  in  the  city. 
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What,  then,  18  there  unreasonable  in  the  hopes  which  he  en- 
tertains? Is  it  to  be  said  that  the  reduction  is  too  great,  and 
that  the  principle  holds  good  only  within  narrower  limits?  Without 
denying  that  there  is  a  limit,  though  as  yet  undiscovered — we 
answer  that  the  principle  has  held  good  wherever  it  has  been 
tried ;  and  we  cite  the  instance  of  the  Tower,  to  show  its  success 
in  a  bolder  application  of  it  than  is  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
postage.  Is  it  to  be  said  that  postage  is  a  luxury  ?  Without 
conceding  the  fact,  we  answer  that  the  admission  to  the  Tower 
is  a  luxury ;  but  we  answer  also,  that  cheap  luxuries  are  de- 
manded with  great  avidity  by  very  large  and,  we  devoutly  hope, 
rapidly  increasing  classes  of  the  community.  And,  if  correspond- 
ence is  to  be  called  a  luxury  to  the  labouring  poor,  can  it  any 
longer  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  luxury  which  they  highly  prize 
and  anxiously  desire  ?  neither  is  there  one  the  increase  of 
which  would  so  truly  mark  their  improvement  as  this.  Such 
increase  might  be  viewed  as  an  exponent  of  much  great  and 
unobtrusive  good — of  advance  in  education,  and  of  increasing 
strength  of  the  domestic  ties.  The  letters  would  be  from  parent 
to  child  with  heart-warm  prayers  for  his  welfare,  and  with  ad- 
vice which  must  win  for  itself  respect  and  confidence  never  to  be 
obtained  by  a  stranger  ;  from  child  to  parent  with  the  outpour- 
ings of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  may  have  been  checked  at 
home  by  the  common-place  feelings  induced  by  daily  intercourse, 
but  which  become  strong  to  overflowing  by  separation,  unless, 
as  it  too  often  happens,  they  evaporate  from  the  mere  want  of 
their  natural  outlet. 

Nor  would  there  be  letters  of  kind  feeling  only ;  many  a  small 
sum  of  money  would  be  thus  remitted  to  assist  the  parent  yet 
struggling  under  the  burden  of  his  family,  or  pining  under  the 
diminished  income  of  old  age.  The  aid  so  afforded  might  often 
be  slight  and  inefficient ;  but  who  does  not  feel  that  every  shil- 
ling so  bestowed,  would  have  within  itself  a  power  of  good  which 
arithmetic  is  unable  to  calculate  ? 

These  are  no  mere  speculations  of  ours ;  the  experience  of  the 
poor-law  authorities  has  pointed  out  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
transmitting  small  sums,  as  a  serious  hardship  on  the  labour- 
ing population.*  It  is  known  that  much  abortive  trial  and 
simering  is  often  sustained  by  labouring  men  in  seeking  for 
employment.  They  go  into  districts  where  the  labour  mar- 
ket is  overstocked,  whereas,  had  the  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation been  easy,  they  would  have  bent  their  steps  in  an  op- 
posite direction.     During  this  absence  of  the  father,  his  family 


♦  Fifth  Poor-Law  Report. 
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often  suffer  much  discomfort,  and  even  great  misery,     Mr  Hen- 
son,  a  working  hosier  of  Nottingham,  says   that-*-*  When   a 

*  man  goes  on  the  tramp,  {L  e,  when  he  travels  in  search  of 

*  employment,)  he  must  either  take  his  family  with  him,  per- 

*  haps  one  child  in  arms,  or  else  the  wife  must  be  left  behind  ; 
'  and  the  misery  I  have  known  them  to  be  in,  from  not  knowing 

*  what  has  become  of  the  husband,  because  they  could  not  hear 

*  from  him,  has  been  extreme.     Perhaps  the  man,  receiving  only 
'  sixpence,  has  never  had  the  means,  upon  the  whole  line,  of 

*  paying  tenpence  for  a  letter,  to  let  his  wife  know  where  he  was.' 

We  have  said  little  of  the  multiplication  of  letters  on  business, 
and  the  mode  of  advertising  by  means  of  circulars.  That  these 
are  prolific  sources  of  increase  is  suflBciently  obvious ;  and  every 
one,  with  regard  to  his  own  affairs,  must  be  aware  how  much 
greater  a  number  of  letters  he  would  write,  even  if  his  correspond- 
ence, measured  by  the  quantity  of  matter,  should  not  increase. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  circular  letters  would  become  so 
common,  that  at  length  the  public  would  be  disgusted  and  re- 
fuse to  read  them,  and  that  consequently  they  would  be  discon- 
tinued. But  this  objection  applies  with  greater  force  to  adver- 
tisements in  newspapers  ;  because  in  the  latter  case  the  advertiser 
cannot  select  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  he  would  address  him- 
self, so  as  to  be  sure  that  his  advertisement  shall  come  into  their 
hands,  as  he  can  in  the  former ;  and  yet  how  rapidly  advertise- 
ments multiply,  even  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  taxation,  has 
been  seen ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  untaxed,  their  numbers  are  almost  in- 
finite. We  therefore,  in  common  with  witnesses  selected  from  a 
great  variety  of  trades,  cannot  but  expect  a  vast  addition  to  this 
class  of  letters. 

We  now  present  Mr  Hill's  own  estimate,  in  which  we  see  no- 
thing immoderate.  He  gives  it,  and  we  adopt  it,  only  as  an  ap- 
proximating estimate  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected  in  no 
very  long  time  from  the  adoption  of  the  penny  rate. 

*  Estimate  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  required  Increase  of  General-Post 

Letters  may  he  presumed  to  take  place* 

^*  Present  number  of  chargeable  General- Po8t  Letters,  call  this  1 
*  Contraband  Letters,  and  evasions  by  writing  in  newspapers, 
&c.     [Estimated  by  many  at  double  the  Posted  Letters, 
but  consider  it  equal  only] 1 

<  Total  of  Letters  now  written 2 

<  Assume  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  only  2  to  1  •        •     2 

<  Estimated    future*  General-Post   Letters,  from  the  present 
Letter-writing  class  
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<  Invoices — [Estimated  by  Mr  Cobden,  and  other  mercantile  men,  as 

*  equal  to  the  present  Post  Letters,  say  half  only]  .         .    \ 

*  Additional  printed  circulars,  catalogues,  small  parcels,  &c.,  say 

*  Letters  from  numerous  classes,  who  may  now  be  said  not  to  use  the 

<  Post-office  at  all,  say      .  •  .  .  . 

<  Required  increftse  of  General- Post  Letters  to  sustain  the  gross  re- 

<  venue,  (Vide  Third  Report^  p.  65.)  .         .         .         .        6 

<  That  is  to  say,  an  addition  of  fivefold. 

That  some  years  may  elapse  before  the  Post-OflSce  revenue  re- 
covers its  position,  is  highly  probable ;  but  in  our  minds  this  do^s 
not  at  all  affect  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  plan.  If  its  prin- 
ciples are  well  founded,  there  should  be  an  increase  from  year  to 
year ;  and  when  the  amount  arrives  again  at  its  present  height, 
there  will  be  nothing  in  this  circumstance  to  make  it  stationary. 
It  will  go  on  to  a  surplus  on  which  we  may  fairly  calculate  to 
counterbalance  the  deficit  of  the  early  years. 

It  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  revenue  from  the 
Post-Omce  differs  altogether' and  in  principle  from  ordinary  taxa- 
tion. It  results  from  the  profits  of  a  trade  protected  by  a  mono- 
pol v»  like  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  France,  and  of  salt  in  India, 
and  of  most  articles  in  Egypt.  The  policy  of  government  mo- 
nopolies is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  In  our  own  country, 
as  we  have  advanced  in  knowledge  and  freedom,  they  have  di- 
minished in  number,  until  the  carriage  of  letters  is  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  a  system  which  doubtless  has  antiquity  to  recommend  it, 
but  possibly  little  else.  We,  however,  do  not  ask  to  have  it 
thrown  open.  Thus  much,  however,  we  think  the  people  have 
a  right  to  expect,  that  if  the  Government  will  enter  into  trade,  it 
should  conduct  its  operations  on  sound  and  enlightened  commer- 
cial principles.  Now,  let  us  suppose  this  monopoly  handed  over  to 
a  joint-stock  company.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  fact  of  a  present 
loss  of  profit,  or  even  the  necessity  for  a  large  immediate  outlay 
of  capital,  would  not  deter  the  undertakers  from  lowering  postage, 
if,  upon  a  well-considered  estimate,  the  immediate  sacrifice  would 
be  recompensed  by  ultimate  gain.  The  railway  companies 
Jiave  made,  and  are  making  outlays  to  be  computed  by  tens  of 
millions,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  passengers  at  lower  fares 
than  were  charged  by  stage-coaches  going  at  half  their  speed ; 
and  this  they  have  done  on  a  mere  dry  calculation  of  profit  and 
loss.  Let,  then,  any  temporary  diminution  of  income  be  regarded 
as  an  outlay*  It  would  be  but  slight  considered  with  reference  to 
the  objects  in  view,  and  yet  all  that  is  demanded  for  the  mightiest 
social  improvement  ever  attempted  at  a  single  effort.  Suppose 
■even  an  average  yearly  loss  of  a  miUion  for  ten  years.  It  is  but  ixalf 
what  the  99untry  has  paid  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  without  the 
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possibility  of  any  money  return.  Treat  the  deficit  as  an  outlay  of 
capital,  and  those  who  make  a  serious  affair  of  it,  suppose  that 
a  great  nation  is  to  shrink  from  a  financial  operation  which  a 
joint-stock  company  would  laugh  at.  But  enough  of  revenue. 
Even  if  the  hope  of  ultimate  profit  should  altogether  fail,  let  us 
recur  to  a  substituted  tax  ;  and  if  we  are  asked.  What  tax  ?  we 
shall  answer,  Any  tax  you  please — certain  that  none  can  operate 
so  fatally  on  all  other  sources  of  revenue  as  this.  Letters  are  the 
primordia  rerum  of  the  commercial  world.  To  tax  them  at  all,  is 
condemned  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  finances.  Surely,  then,  cent  per  cent  will  hardly  be 
deemed  too  slight  a  burden  ;  and  yet  that — nay,  more  than  that 
— the  new  plan  will  yield. 

But  the  country  will  never  consent  to  adjudge  this  great  cause 
on  points  of  revenue.  That  the  Post- Office  ought  to  be  open 
to  all  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  theory,  is  now  felt  to  be  as  neces- 
sary to  our  progress  in  true  civilisation  as  the  liberty  of  the  press 
— the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament — public  educa- 
tion— sound  law  reform — the  freedom  of  commerce — and  what- 
ever else  we  require  to  maintain  our  *  high  prerogative  of  teach- 
*  ing  the  nations  how  to  live ! ' 
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Jardine's  Naturalist's   Library.     Vol.   24.     British   Birds.     Vol.  2. 
Foolscap.  68. 
J.  F.  Stephen's  Manual  of  British  Beetles*     Post  8vo.     14s. 
Domesticated  Animals.    By  R.  Mudie.     Foolscap.     58. 


I  - 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.     By  G.  Bird,  M.D.    Post  8fo.   Igs. 
Lanar  Obserrations.     Post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Fatalist;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  Godolphin.  8  vols,  post  8ro. 
i;.  lis.  6d. 

Pickwick  Abroad.     By  G.  M.  W.  Reynolds.     8vo.     2l8. 

The  Penitent,  a  Draqnatic  Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Post 
8fo.     10s.  6d. 

Real  Pearls  in  a  Fake  Setting.  By  the  Count  de  la  Pasture.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Jack  Sheppard.  A  Romance.  By  W.  H.  Ainsworth.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Cruickshank.     3  vols,  post  Svo.     25s. 

Max  Wentworth.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  1  is.  6d. 

Nicholas  Nickleby.     By  C.  Dickens.     8vo.     21s. 

Heads  of  the  People.     8vo.     lis. 

The  Epicurean,  a  Tale;  and  Alciphron,  a  Poem.  By  T.  Moore. 
Foolscap.     10s.  6d. 

The  Flying  Dutchman.  By  the  Author  of  Cavendish,  &c.  &c.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Palmario;  or,  the  Merchant  of  Genoa.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    1/.  11.  6d. 

Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of  D.  De  Foe.    Vol.  I.   Foolscap.    58. 

The  Jesuit.     From  the  German  of  Spindler.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 

Illustrations  to  Nicholas  Nickleby.     By  P.  Palitte.     8vo.     Os. 

Henry  of  Guise ;  or,  the  State  of  Blois.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

A  Gift  from  Fairy  Land  ;  Tales  and  Legends.     Post  8vo.     12s. 

The  Friends  of  Fontainbleau.  By  Miss  Burdon.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
1/.  lis.  6d. 

Preferment ;  or.  My  Uncle  the  Earl.  By  Mrs  Gore.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.'    1/.  Il8.6d. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Translated  by  E.  Forster.  Royal 
8vo.     12s. 

Influence.     By  the  Author  of  Miriam.     Third  Edition.     12mo.     78. 

Trials  of  Margai'et  Lindsay.     New  Edition.     Foolscap.     6a. 

Tales  of  the  Ancient  British  Church.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 
12mo.    5s. 

The  Governess.     By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.     2  ''ols.  post  8vo. 

2l8. 

One  Fault.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs  Trollope.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  1/. 
lis.  6d. 

Carlyle's  Translation  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship, 
&c.     «3  vols.  12mo.     25s. 

The  Fright.  By  the  Author  of  Nan  Darrell.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  1/. 
lis.  6d. 

The  Court  Favourite.  By  Jane  Roberts.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  1/. 
lls.6d. 
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A  Good  Match,  &c.  &c.  By  Lady  Chatterton.  3  vols,  post  8vo, 
1/.  lis.  6d. 

Life. and  Adventures  of  Michael  Armstrong,  the  Factory  Boy.  By  Mrs 
Trollope.     3  vols,  post  8vo.    25s. 

The  Decameron  of  the  West ;  a  series  of  Tales,  &c.   Post  8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

The  Maiden  Monarch  ;  or.  Island  Queen.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     14s. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Essays  on  Poetry  and  Modern  Romance,  by  Professor  Moir;  and 
on  Rhetoric,  by  William  Spalding,  advocate.  (From  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.)     Post  8vo,  cloth,  lettered.     68. 

The  Greenland  Minstrel.  A  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Blockley. 
12mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Redeemer,     A  Poem.     By  W.  Howorth.     8vo.     Ss. 

Melaia;  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook.  Illustrated  Edition. 
Post  8vo.     16s. 

Local  Legends  and  Rambling  Rhymes.  By  John  Dix.     Foolscap.  5|t. 

Sonnets.     By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.     Post  8vo.     68. 

Cambridge  Prize  Poems.     New  Edition.     Foolscap.     68. 

Poems.     By  G.  Beddow.     ^2mo.     5s. 

Gisela.     A  Tragedy.     8vo.     5s. 

Poems.     By  Mrs  Boddington.     With  Illustrations.     8vo.     2 Is. 

Scblegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art,  &c.  Translated  by  J.  Black. 
2  vols,  foolscap*     128. 

The  Belle  of  a  Season.  A  Poem.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
Imperial  8vo.     I^.  lis.  6d.     Proofs,  21,  12s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Pringle.     8vo.    9s.  6d. 

Poems.     By  Henrietta  Prescott.     12mo.    83. 

The  Death  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Geo.  C.  Fox. 
Foolscap.     8s. 

Massacre  of  the  Bards ;  and  other  Poems.  By  H.  Gilpin.  Second 
Edition.     Foolscap.     5$. 

Goethe's  Faust.  Part  II.  Translated  by  J.  L.  Bernays.  With  other 
Poems.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     1  vol.  8vo.     128. 

Mrs  Hemans's  Life  and  Works.     7  vols,  foolscap.  35s. 

Faust.  A  Tragedy  by  Goethe.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By 
J.  Hills.    Square.    9s. 

The  Sons  of  the  Soil.     A  Poem.     By  Mrs  Ellis.   Post  8vo.  ^  lOs.  6d. 

Sandal  in  the  Olden  Time.     An  Historical  Poem.     12mo.  48.      • 

The  Buried  Bride,  &c.     Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Christian's  Book  of  Gems.  A  Selection  of  Sacred  Poetry.  Foolscap.  5s. 

Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare.     New  Edition.    8vo.  14s. 

The  Poets  of  America.  Illustrated  by  one  of  her  Painters.  Edited 
by  J.  Keese.    Post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMT. 

Cabinet  Colloquies  ;  or.  Ministerial  Manoeuvres.    8vo.     5s. 
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RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Psalter ;    or,  Psalms  of  David.     By  Keble.     Second  Edition. 
24iino.     Is.  6d. 

Sparrowe's  Rationale  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     18mo.     5s. 

Practical  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Harte.     12mo.     68. 

Short  Sermons  for  Little  Children.    By  an  Elder  Sister.    18 mo.    3s. 

J.  Taylor's  Sermons  for  Sundays.     Part  I.     8vo.    Ss. 

Discourses  in  behalf  of  the  Jews.     Extracted  from  the  Works  of  the 
late  Rev.  C.  Simeon.    32mo.    28. 

A.  Rochat's  Meditations  on  Hezekiah.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Hare.     12mo.     4s. 

Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Prayer  Book  Version  of  the  Psalms.    By 
W.  K.  Clay.     12mo.    7s.  6d. 

Fragments  from  the  Study  of  a  Pastor.     By  Dr  G.  Spring.     18mo. 
Is.  6d. 

Buddicom*s  Christian  Exodus.  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  foolscap.  14& 

The  Parochial  Minister's  Manual  for  Visiting  the  Sick.     By  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Victor.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Miracles  of  our  Lord  Explained.     18mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth. 
Post  8vo.     6s. 

Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle.    8vo.    18s. 

Christian  Literature. — I.  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Deists,  with  the  Author's  Letter  to  a  Deist.  5d. — IL  Taylor's  Holy 
Living.  28. — IIL  Witherspoon  on  Regeneration.  Is.,  2d. — IV.  Wat- 
son's Apologies  for  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  Is.  4d. — V.  Chandler's 
Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian.  4d. — VI.  Boston's  Crook  in  the 
Lot.  9d. — Vn.  West  on  the  Resurrection.  Is.  6d. — VIII.  Taylor's 
Holy  Dying.  Is.  8d. — IX.  Guild*s  Moses  Unveiled,  and  Harmony  of 
all  the  Prophets.  Is. — X.  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  and  Sequel. 
Is.  2d.— *XI.  Taylor's  Sermons.  Part  L  Ss. — XII.  Campbell  on  Mira* 
cles.  Is. — XIII.  Jenyn's  Internal  Evidence,  and  Lyttel ton's  Observa- 
tions on  St  Paul.  9d. — XIV.  Leslie's  Truth  of  Christianity  Demon- 
strated. 6d.— XV.  Taylor's  Sermons.  Part  II.  2s.  9d.— XVI.  Paley's 
Horse  Paulinse.  Is.  6d. — XVII.  Taylor's  Supplement  to  his  Sermons. 
28.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Greek  Text,  with  Notes.  By  H.  Robinson. 
8vo.    8s. 

W.  N.  Darnell's  Arrangement  and  Classification  of  the  Psalms.  18mo. 
4s.^d» 

T.  Bowring's  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Religion.     I8mo.     Is.  6d. 
Cole's  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  the  Sick.     18mo.     Is.  3d. 
Horneck  on  the  Lord's  Supper.     New  Eldition.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 
J.  Taylor  on  National  Establishments  of  Religion.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 
Christian  Duties  in  the  Various  Relations  of  Life.     By  T.  Lewis. 
18mo.     4s. 

Aids  to  Preaching  and  Heariog.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Skinner.  Fools- 
cap,   ds. 
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The  Ho]y  Order.     By  Bishop  Hall.     18rao.     Is.  6d. 

The  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  By  Sir  W.  S.  R.  Cockbuni.  Fool- 
scap.    6s. 

Guy  Fawkes.  A  History  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  1605.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Lathhury.     Foolscap.     Ss. 

Lady  Hewley*s  Charities.  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Svo. 
78.  6d. 

Emendations  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Selig  Newman.     Svo.     48. 

Christian  Services.     By  the  Rev.  Plumpton  Wilson.     Svo.     Cs.  6d. 

Dodd*8  Church  History  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney. 
Vol.  n.     Svo.     12s. 

Gideon,  or  the  Humble  Christian.  ByH.  Watmuff.  2  vols.  12mo. 
12s. 

Protestant's  Armory.     12mo.     78. 

Rev.  E.  Bickersteth's  Chief  Concern  of  Man.  New  Edition.  12mo. 
5s. 

Bishop  Hurd  on  the  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Beckersteth.     12mo. 

48. 

Venal  Indulgences  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Mend- 
ham.     12mo.     4s.  6d. 

C.  Morrison  on  the  Millennium.     12mo.     28. 

Aureas  Sententiae.     ISmo.     28.  6d. 

Wilkinson's  Scripture  Maps.     Royal  4to.     7s. 

The  Churchman's  Family  Prayer  Book.     By  J.  Porter.     Svo.     7s.  6d. 

TheChurch  Catechism  of  Rome.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  M'Ghee 
12mo.     28.  6d. 

Letters  on  Episcopacy,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Boyd.     12mo.     4s.  Gd. 

On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  part  of  Geo- 
logical Science.     By  J.  Pye  Smith.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Bishop  Hall.     12  vols.  Svo.     7/.  4s. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  Children.  By  Mrs  Mad- 
dock.    Vol.  I.     ISmo.    2s.  6d. 

W.  Davis  on  Infant  Baptism.     ISmo.     2s.  6d. 

Doctrines  and  Duties,  or  Faith  and  Practice.  By  T.  B.  Ribbans. 
Foolscap.    58. 

The  Sure  Word  of  Prophecy.     By  the  Rev.  F.  Fysh.     Svo.     9s. 

Rev.  J.  Grierson's  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Foolscap,  ds.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Enoch,  from  the  German.     By  J.  Baty.     12mo.     1  s.  6d. 

The  Family  which  Jesus  Loved.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stewart.  12mo. 
6s. 

Commentaries  on  the  Historical  Plays  of  Shakspeare.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay.     2  vols,  post  Svo.     18s. 

The  Lord's  Table.     By  H.  Thomson,  D.D.     12mo.     Ss. 

Glimpse  of  Glory;     By  A.  Wellwood.     ISmo.    3s. 

The  Moravian  Mission  in  North  America.     Foolscap.     48. 

The  Blessing  of  Peace.    32mo.     Is. 

Catterill's  Youthful  Piety.  Exemplified.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

VOL.     LXX.  NO.  CXLTT.  2  P 
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Bay.  B.  Beddowe's  Scripture  EipoeHion.    IStno.    28. 
Help  to  Young  Clergymen  in  Reading*and  Preaching.    IStlto.    2s.  6d. 
Key.  H.  Stebbing's  Continuation  of  Milner's  Church  History;  Vol,  II. 
Sro.     128. 

The  Remains  of  the  Key.  R.  H.  Froude.   Part  11.    2  vols.  8yo.    248. 
Unitarianism  Confuted.     A  Series  of  Lectures  at  LiyerpooL     8ro. 

148. 

The  Manners  and  Trials  of  the  Primitiye  Christians.  By  the  Rer. 
R.  Jamieson.     12mo.     58. 6d. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  Illustrated  by  Passaged  from  Divines.  With  70 
Woodcuts.     Small  4to.     Ids. 

Hope's  Doctrine  of  a  Triune  God.     12mo.     Gs. 

Feltham's  Resolyes,  Divine  and  Moral.  Foolscap.  New  Edition.     Gs* 

Elstob's  Anglo-Saxon  Homily.     New  Edition,  with  Notes.     8vo.  ds. 

James's  Christian  Professor.     Fourth  Edition.     Foolscap.     4s. 

Sir  W.  Waller's  Divine  Meditations.     (1680.)     12mo.     4s. 

Observations  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy.  By  the  Rev*  J.  Blancd 
White.     Second  Edition.     12mo.     4s. 

Lingard's  Account  of  the  Martyrs.     12nio.    2s.  6d. 

Bishop  Patrick's  Treatise  on  Repentance  and  Fasting.  Edited  by  F* 
E.  Paget.     ISmo.     Ss.  6d. 

Bishop  Jewell's  Two  Treatises  on  Scriptures  and  Sacraments.     I2mo. 

58. 

Dr  Hawker's  Evening  Portion.     New  Edition.     12mo.    4s. 
Narratives  of  Revivals  of  Religion.     12mo.     Is.  6d. 
Outlines  of  Church  History.     Second  Edition.     16mo.     4s.  (^A. 
Rey.  W.  Jewett's   Christian  Visiter — Acts  and  Epistles.     l2mo. 
Ss.  6d. 
Bishop  Rbnt's  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.     Svo.    ITs. 


STATISTICS  AND  f  OPOORAPHY. 

Chronicles  of  the  Devizes.     By  James  Wi^len.     8vo.     I4s» 

Rev.  J.  Milner's  History  of  Winchester.  Kew  Edition.  2  vols, 
royal  8yo.    248. 

The  Rock :  Description  and  Legends  of  Gibraltar.  By  Major  Hortk 
4to.    21.  2s* 

Windele's  Historical  and  Deaa^tive  Kotieea  of  Cork^^  &c.  &o.  F«ol« 
ntMf*    7s. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVBLS. 

Oriental  Oatlines.    By  W.  Kni^t,  Esq,    Fookcap.    t%*  6d 

The  Aristocracy  in  America.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  a  Genaao 
Nobleman.     Edited  by  P.  J.  Grund.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     2l8. 

The  Colony  of  Western  Australia.     By  N.  Ogle.     8v0k     14s. 

India  and  Indian  Missions.     By  A.  Doff,  D.D.     8yo.     12s. 

Western  India  in  1838.      By  Mrs  Postans.     2  yols^  postRvoi      24g. 

Voyages  of  the  Donrga  along  the  South  Coast  of  New  Guinea.  From 
the  Dutch  of  Kolff.     By  G.  W.  Earl.     Svo.     lOs.  6d, 
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British  India,  in  Relation  to  the  Decline  of  Hindooism  and  the  Pro- 
gress of  Christianity.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Campbell.     8vo.     128. 

Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen.  By  J.  T.  Smith.  Post 
8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Letters  from  Palestine  in  1836.  7  and  8.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Paxton. 
12mo.    68. 

R.  Bremner's  Excursions  in  Denmark,  S\¥eden,  and  Norway.  2  vols. 
Svo.     28s. 

Scenes  of  Modern  Travel  and  Adventure.     Foolscap.     Ss. 

Sporting  Excursions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  J.  K.  Townshend. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.    18s. 

Captain  Marryat's  Diary  in  America.  Part  II.  3  vols,  post  Svo. 
i;.  lis.  6d. 

Greece,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  &c.  By  C,  Wordsworth,  D.D.  Im- 
perial Svo.     U.  lis.  6d. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Farewell  Tales.    By  Mrs  Hofland.    Foolscap.     5s. 

Food  for  Babes,  or  First  Sermons.     18mo.     Ss. 

What  is  an  Egg  worth  ?  or  the  Blessings  of  Providence.   Square.   2s. 

Mrs  Barron's  Course  of  Reading  and  Instruction.    ISmo.   2s« 

Affection's  Keepsake,  1840.    28.  6d. 

Agathos,  and  other  Sunday  Stories.     ISmo.     2s.  6d. 

Little  Sketch-Book,  new  and  improved  Series.     2  vols,  square.  Ss. 

Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap-Book,  1840.     Ss. 

The  Little  Forget- Me-Not.     28.  6d,  plain  ;  4s.  coloured. 

The  Vicar's  Fireside.     Little  Stories.     Square.     38.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Victoria  Game  of  British  Sovereigns.     48. 

Perilous  Adventures  of  Quintin  Hare  wood.     Square.     48.  6d. 

The  Ball  I  live  on  ;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Earth.     I8mo.     Ss. 

Peter  Parley's  Annual,  1840.     Square.     58. 

Select  Memoirs  pf  Young  Christian  Females.  By  a  Lady.  18mo. 
Is,  6d. 

Caleb  in  the  Country,  a  Story.     By  Jacob  Abbot.    32m o.    Is. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Zoology.     By   J.  F.  Fennel     Square.     3s.  6d. 

The  Excitement,  1840.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Jamieson.  18mo. 
4s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Plants.     Square.     7s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Lives  of  Franklin  and  Washington.     Square.     4«. 

Sketches  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  America.  By 
Mary  Roberta,     ISmo*  $s.  6d. 

The  Missionary  Repository  for  Youth*     Vol,  I.     2s.     . 


INDEX. 


A 

Aberdeen^  improvement  of  its  harbour,  by  Telford,  32,  33. 
Anglo-Saxon  Language,  Bos  worth's  Dictionary  of  the,  221.     See  jBoS' 

worth. 
America,  Diary  in,  by  Captain  Marryat,  123.     See  itfarrya/. 
Affiericafi  Navy,  mostly  manned  by  British  subjects,  148 — better  pay  the 

cause,  148. 
Aragdsy  (M.)  Eloge  on  James  Watt.     See  Watt, 
Ashurst,  W.  H.,  on  the  Post-Oifice,  545.    See  Post-  Office, 
Austin,  Sarah,  Thoughts  on  Education,  149. 

B 

Barre,  Colonel,  Sketch  of,  112,  113. 

JBaxtet^,  Hichard,  Life  and  Times  of,  by  Orme,  181 — his  early  teachers, 
181,  182 — constitutional  tendencies,  182,  183 — ominous  times  ia 
which  he  lived,  183 — Church  of  England,  183,  184 — theological  stu- 
dies, 184,  185 — argumentative  basis  of  his  mind,  185 — became  chap- 
lain to  Whalley's  regiment,  186 — Cromwell  receives  him  but  coldly, 
cause  of,  186,  187— debates  with  Cromwell,  188, 189— life  at  Kidder- 
minster,  189,  190 — restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  191 — claims  of  Epis- 
copacy brought  forward,  191-196 — refuses  the  bishoprick  of  Here- 
ford, 196 — marries  Margaret  Charlton — her  character,  196-198 — in- 
tercourse with  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  198, 199 — cast  into  prison  for  non- 
conformity, 199-201 — tried  before  Jeffries,  202 — death,  203 — analysis 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character,  203-221. 

Bible,  Douay  version  of,  much  misrepresented,  162. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  320,  321. 

Boswortii,  Rev.  T.,  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  221 — Anglo-Saxon  scho- 
larship very  rare,  221 — extent  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  modifies  the 
structure  of  modern  English,  222-226 — English  gi*amroar  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  226 — ex- 
emplified, 226-232 — great  portion  of  the  English  language  derived 
from  Latin  and  Greeks  232 — change  in  the  grammatical  structure  of 
a  language  explained,  232-235 — the  introduction  of  foreign  deriva- 
tives has  gi'eatly  enriched  the  synonymes  of  the  English  language,  235 
— ascendancy  of  the  Saxon,  237 — value  of  the  Latin  in  furnishing  du- 
plicate words,  to  give  variety  and  compass  in  diction,  237-239 — 
thoughts  gain  immensely  by  novelty  and  variety  of  expression,  as  in 
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poetry,  239,  240 — effect  of  the  study  of  classical  literature,  240,  241 
— the  English  language,  in  copiousness  and  variety,  will  vie  with  any 
language — Camden  quoted,  241,  242 — plan  of  the  Dictionary,  242- 
244 — preliminary  matter,  is  very  valuable,  244. 

Bridges — plan  proposed  by  Mr  Telford  to  suspend  their  centering  from 
abovcy  instead  of  supporting  from  below,  37,  38. 

BridgewateTy 'DxikQ  of,  eulogy  on  the  celebrated,  12,  13. 

Brindleyy  James,  character  of,  13,  14. 

Brougham* Sy  Lord,  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  Education,  149. 

Bute^  Lord,  character  of,  95. 

C 

Caledonian  Canaly  considered  as  a  national  work,  15-23. 

Canada,  the  government  of,  considered,  247,  248. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  cause  of  his  resignation  in  1761,  90-92 — his  humble 
letter  to  the  king,  92,  93 — resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  94,  95 — outcry 
against  Scotsmen  and  Scotland  in  England,  96-99 — Pitt's  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Paul  Shenton,  99 — remarks  thereon,  100-102 — malady  under 
which  he  suffered,  117-119 — correspondence  whilst  unwell,  119-123. 

Church-Rates,  what  time  were  they  introduced  ?  48 — authorities  quoted, 
48-60 — exaction  of  the  Church  of  Rome  led  to  this  introduction,  60- 
61 — at  first  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  people,  61 — increase  of  pro- 
hibition, 61 — usurpation  of  the  clergy  led  to  the  increase  of  prohibi- 
tion, 62-65— powers  attached  to  the  writ  of  circumspecte  agatis,  65-68 
— proper  policy  of  the  church  in  regard  to  rates,  69,  70. 

Cllve,  Lord  Robert,  Life  of,  by  Major- General  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
K.C.B.,  295 — general  state  or  condition  of  the  Indian  nation  at  com- 
mencement of  the  English  war — the  public  information  very  limited 
— reasons  or  supposed  reasons  for  this — writers  on  the  history  of  In- 
dia— notice  of  materials  from  whence  his  biography  is  compiled — 
Clive  one  of  the  master-minds  England  can  boast  of,  296 — the  Clive 
family — boyhood  of  Clive,  297 — East  India  Company  at  period  when 
Lord  Clive  entered  service,  298 — his  situation,  299 — siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Madras  by  the  French,  300 — Clive  enters  the  military  profes- 
sion, 301 — success  of  Dupleix  the  French  governor  in  establishing 
French  influence  throughout  India,  306,  307 — apparent  hopelessness 
of  a  successful  issue  to  any  proceedings  undertaken  by  the  English — 
first  step  proposed  by  Clive — departure  for  and  capture  of  Arcot,  308 
— siege  of  Arcot  by  native  and  French  soldiers — condition  of  besieged, 
31 1 — successfully  resisted — retreat  of  besiegers — proceedings  of  Clive 
in  following  up  his  success — Major  Lawrence's  opinion  of  Clive,  313 
— Clive*8  marriage,  and  return  to  England,  314 — bis  reception — enters 
Parliament — political  parties  at  this  time,  316 — Clive  unseated  in  con- 
tested election,  317 — return  to  India — siege  and  capture  of  Calcutta 
by  natives  under  Surajah  Dowlah — Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  321 — 
effect  of  these  proceedings  upon  English  at  Madras,  322 — expedition 
sails  for  Calcutta — agreement  with  Dowlah — Clive  as  a  statesman — 
renewal  of  hostilities,  324 — conspiracy  favoured  by  Clive  for  deposing 
of  Dowlah — his  dissimulation  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  825 
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-r«^eat  and  decisive  battle  of  Plassey— r328— iDstallation  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fier  assucceasor  of  Dowlah,  329 — waa  Clive's  dissimulation  justifiable? 
*^or  his  after  acceptance  of  renrards?  S21 — Clive  appointed  governor 
of  British  India,  333 — perfidy  of  Meer  Jaffier — overtures  with  the 
Dutch,  336 — decision  of  Clive  again  conspicuous  in  the  success  with 
which  his  operations  against  the  Dutch  were  followed,  337 — CHfo 
again  returns  to  England,  338 — again  in  Parliament — his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  E&st  India  Company,  340 — proceedings  of  the  British 
in  India  during  his  absence,  34<2-,>be  in  consequence  obliged,  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  keeping  the  empire  together,  to  return  for  the 
third  time  to  India  at  tht  unanimous  desire  of  the  Board,  34<4< — suc- 
ceeds in  restoring,  after  great  opposition  and  difficulties,  that  purity  in 
the  administration  of  affaira,  the  departure  from  which  during  his  abr 
sence  had  threatened  to  annihilate  the  kingdom,  which,  by  his  sole 
geniua,  he  had  reared,  345 — foundation  of  the  Clive  fund,  349 — leaves 
India  for  the  last  time,  to  receive  in  his  native  laud,  in  place  of  the  re- 
wards which  the  most  meritorious  of  his  actions  deserved,  the  reviling 
which  should  have  beei)  reserved  for  the  traitor,  in  place  of  the  saviour, 
of  his  country,  350 — Indian  nabobs,  352"-*-estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  in  England,  and  Clive,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  had  to  en« 
counter  all  this  bad  feeling  concentrated  against  his  own  person,  354 
— impeached  in  House  of  Commons — their  verdict,  355-359 — Cliva'^ 
end,  360 — his  character,  361. 
Cromwell^  Oliver,  his  religious  belief  examined^  187-189. 

D 

Defence  of  the  Whigs,     See  Whigs. 

Democracy i  Captain  Marryat's  general  propositions  regarding,  130-136. 

Douglas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  362 — his  views  not  definite,  363 
—^diffuse  as  a  writer,  363^-unconnected  in  his  observations,  366 — pas- 
sages quoted  on  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  Aristotle,  366,  367 
— *on  perception,  367,  37(X — on  memory  and  suggestion,  370 — perma- 
nency of  the  laws  of  nature,  372-374^on  the  train  of  thought  and 
mental  faculties*  374-376 — on  the  value  of  logic,  376-379 — on  emo- 
tions, 379,  381— on  freedom  and  the  will,  381-383— on  morals,  383- 
385 — on  religioq,  385-388 — accuses  Mr  Stewart  of  denying  the  fallen 
condition  of  humanity,  388,  389 — names  a  faculty  of  constructiooi  or 
the  plastic  power,  390,  391, 

Dundee  Harbour^  improvement  of,  33,  34 — trade  of,  34. 

Dt/^i^ijfi  gigaqtic  projects  he  formed  for  establishing  French  influence  in 
Hindostan — these  carried  into  effect,  300-314. 

E 
Educatiouy  Ministerial  plan  of,  149 — Church  and  Tory  misrepresenta- 
tions regarding,  150- 1S4 — necessity  for  all  parties  agreeing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  155, 156 — the  question  neglected  hy  the  British  legis- 
lature, 158 — first  vote  for  the  purpose  in  1833,  159 — plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment, 159-~misrepreaented  by  their  enamies,  16][-:-Douay  ver^on 
of  the  Bib)e  allowed  to  be  read  by  Iipm%n  CathoUca,  16^what  the 
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Government  plai^  did  not  propose  to  do,,  163 — constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee, IGS'lGS-p-functions  with  which  the  committee  w^s  intrusted, 
)68 — £lstablisbed  Church  claim  that  the  education  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  under  their  direction,  171 — this  point  fully  considered, 
171-180— Adam  Smith  quoted,  178— Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council, 
with  the  regulations  for  the  appropriation  of  the  grant,  281 -»84. 

JSgyjaiii^  Armyt  detailed  account  of  the,  89. 

Enyineeringy  civil,  present  state  of,  2-5,  47. 

English  J^^nguage*    See  Bost^ortKs  Anglo'Sa^m  Dictionary • 

England,  historical  illustrations  regarding  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI,  apd 
Mary.     See  Tytler. 

G 

Gisbome  on  the  Ministerial  crisis,  245. 

Goode's,  Rev.  William,  History  of  Church  Rates,  48.  See  Church  Ka(0S, 

H 

Highland  Roads  and  Bridges — improvement  of,  23-26. 
Hill  on  Post-Office  Reform,  545.     See  Post-Office* 

I 

Jn^ea,  British,  revenue  system  of,  391 — false  opinion  abroad  regarding  the 
state  of  India,  392 — improving  in  every  respect,  394 — the  land-tax  is  not 
a  tax  at  all,  397 — Mr  Mill  quoted  in  support,  397-398— identity  of  the 
land-tax  with  rent,  398 — procedure  of  Government  in  regard  to  its  col- 
lection, 399-403 — low  condition  of  the  agricultural  population,  403-407 
—results  that  issue  from  that  condition,  407 — conduct  of  Government 
during  the  late  famine,  407-408 — state  of  education,  409, 410 — neces- 
sity for  further  instruction,  410-412 — the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue 
by  means  of  the  land* tax  is  by  far  the  best,  412-414— examination  of 
the  assertions  raised  against  the  India  Government,  415 — principal 
provisions  of  the  Law  of  1793,416*421 — the  land-tax  insufficient  to  co- 
ver the  public  expenses,  421— ^monopolies  and  tastes  prevalent  in  con- 
sequence, 422 — objections  brought  against  Go?ernraent  answered,  4^4- 
426. 

Ireland,  Speech  of  Lord  Roden  on  the  state  of  crime  in,  503,  504—^ 
grounds  on  which  he  demanded  the  evidence,  504,  505 — state  of  Ire- 
land between  the  Uni<m  and  1835, 505- 509 — improvement  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  counties  in  the  home^circuit,  509*511 — in  the  northern 
circuit,  511 — in  the  Connaught  circuit,  ib.-— in  the  Munster  circuit, 
511, 512 — opinions  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  as  to  the  state  of  their 
several  counties,  512-516-^evidence  of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  516 
— of  that  of  Mr  Justice  Moore>  516,  517 — of  that  of  Mr  Drummond, 
517,  518 — summary  of  the  evidence,  518,  520 — analysis  of  the  evi- 
.dence  regarding  the  Ribbon  conspiracy — proving  that  no  such  general 
society  existed,  520-526*^real  origin  and  objects  of  the  miscellaneous 
Cjombinationsi  526-528— rLord  Rodens  f^barges  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  not  sustained,  527, 529 — they  are  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  repressing  illegal 'Societies,  529,530— -charge  against  Government  and 
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Lord  Normanby  examined  and  refated,  530-532 — Dublin  police — in- 
flaence  it  has  bad  on  the  diminution  of  crime,  532»  5S3 — their  ezer-*_ 
.  tions  in  redacing  iiaction- fights,  533,  534-— tithe  act,  534,  535— vari- 
ous beneficial  acts  that  have  passed,  536-538 — Lord  Normanby *8  acts 
of  clemency  defended — policy  of,  538-541 — reduction  of  the  military 
force,  541 — what  conclusions  have  the  Committee  come  too  ?  and 
what  can' Lord  Roden  think  of  the  result  of  his  Committee?  542-* 
544. 

Jamaica^  state  of  question  as  to  the  suspension  of  its  constitution,  249- 
254. 

L 

LansdoumCy  Marquis  of,  speech  on  education,  149-156. 

Logict  considered  as  a  philosophical  study,  376-379. 

L^ndhursis,  Lord,  speech  on  reviewing  the  last  session  of  Parliament,' 
245. 

M 

M^CullocKs  edition  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.     See  Smith* 

Malcolms,  Sir  John,  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  296.     See  CUve, 

Marmontt  Marshal,  Travels  in  the  East  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  71 
— character  of,  71 — Emperor's  studs  in  Hungary,  73-^miUtary  go* 
vernment  of  Transylvania,  ib. — attentions  paid  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  75 — yearly  expense  of  soldiers  in  various  countries,  ib. — 
anecdotes  regarding  Marshal  Suwarrow,  75-77 — interview  at  Jeru- 
salem with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  79,  80 — hospitality  of  the  East,  80,  81 — 
Sketch  of  Mehemet  Ali,  81 — position  of  Egypt  favourable  to  the  pre- 
serving of  his  authority,  82 — anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  82,  83 — plan  to 
be  adopted  for  rallying  French  soldiers,  83,  84 — military  force  of 
Egypt,  85 — military  schools,  86,  87. 

MeJiemet  Ali,  sketch  of  his  army,  navy,  commerce,  &c.,  81-88-^sagacity 
of,  87-89. 

Menai  Bridge,  erected  by  Telford — length  and  expense  of,  34,  35 — 
affected  by  the  storms  of  1838  and  1839,  35. 

Marn/at's,  Captain,  Diary  in  America,  123 — object,  ib.^-general  view 
of  the  book,  124-127 — profound  inclination  he  displays  to  philoso^ 
phize  on  human  nature,  127-130 — theory  of  democracy,  130-138^ 
— general  positions  concerning  democracy,  132-1 36>^hts  incom^ 
petency  to  write  on  such  a  subject,  136 — denies  the  honesty  of  the 
Americans,  136,  137 — insinuates  that  perjury  is  quite  common^  137-^ 
religion  in  America,  139.141 — his  speculations  on  <<  speculation,^'  142 
— on  ourselves  and  more  active  ancestors,  ib. — half-breeds,  142,  143-^ 
climate  the  cause  of  American  excitement,  143 — society  of  America, 
143,  144 — butchers,  144 — horse-dealers,  ib. — new  mode  of  preserving 
the  lives  of  drowning  horses,  ib.-^female  tact,  144,  145— •providential 
arrangements,  145 — forgery  and  bigamy,  ib. — gullibility  of,  146, 147—^ 
ideas  on  slavery,  147 — American  marine,  148 

Mogul  Empire,  sketch  of,  before  British  influence  had  subjected  India, 
303-306. 
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N 
Napoleon^^his  proposed  plan  of  concealment  when  be  intended  to  escape 
ta  America,  82^hi8  demeanour  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  83^— plan  of,  to  invade  England,  84. 

I 

O 
Ormes  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter,  181— >valae  of  this  edition, 
2^0,  221.     See  Baxtei\ 

P 

penny  Postage — advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  operations,  545.  See 
Post-  Office. 

Philosophy  of  the  Mindf  by  Douglas,  362.     See  Douglas. 

Plasseyy  Battle  of,  Description  of,  which  establbhed  British  Authority 
in  India,  327,  328. 

Popularity^  danger  of  pandering  too  much  for  its  sake,  109-111. 

Post' Office  Reform^  545 — progress  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  ib, — report  of 
Post-Office  Coranoissioners  in  favour,  546,  547 — favourable  report  of 
the  Committee  of  th^  House  of  Commons,  547-549 — Ministerial  bill, 
549-561 — Tory  journals  strongly  in  favour  of  the  plan,  561 — and  attack 
it  as  soon  as  the  bill  has  passed — arguments  used,  561 — mvestiga- 
tion  made  to  ascertain  the  illicit,  carriage  of  letters,  553 — argument 
deduced  therefrom  as  to  the  future  increase  of  revenue,  554 — evils  re- 
sulting to  the  poor  from  high  rates  of  postage,  554 — correspondence 
ought  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  population,  558-651— -cost  of  postage 
divided  into  three  heads — cost  of  transit,  561-563 — cost  of  reception 
and  delivery,  563,  564 — preference  the  Post-Office  will  have  over  other 
modes  of  conveyance,  655 — evidence  to  prove  that  reduction  always 
increases  the  consumption  of  an  article,  566-571 — Mr  HilKs  estimate 
of  the  probable  increase,  371-573. 

Public  Characters  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  90-123. 

R 
Pagusdst  Duke  of.  Travels.     See  Marmani. 
Rates^  Church.     See  Church. 

Recent  measures  for  the  promotion  of  education,  156-158. 
Revenue^  System  of  British  India,  391.     See  India. 
Rickman,  John,  Life  of  Thomas  Telford,  1-47.     See  Telford. 
Roden,  Lord,  proceedings  of  the  Committee  moved  for  by  his  Lordship 

on  Irish  Crime,  503.     See  Ireland. 
Russellf  Lord  John,  speech  on  education,  149* 

S 

Shall  we  overturn  the  Coach  ?  245. 

SheSmme,  Earl  of,  sketch  of,  113 — administration  of,  114 — ^his  liberal 
opinion,  ib. — ^his  oratory,  114,  115 — promoted  men  of  sterling  ta- 
lents, 116. 

Smith's  Wealth  ofNaiions^  by  M'Culloch,  426 — present  edition  em- 
braces matters  with  which  Smith  was  ignorant,  426^  427 — influence 
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his  works  had  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  427,  428 — their  useful- 
ness not  now  so  great,  428-«-state  of  society  when  hi^  work  wm  fiml 
published,  480-433 — his  views  not  always  sound  or  extensive,  433- 
439 — general  principles  of  his  political  philosophy  are  of  a  superficial 
character,  439 — discursive  in  his  style,  ib. — erroneous  in  his  views 
regarding  the  value  of  commodities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  rent, 
441-443 — effects  of  competition  in  reducing  profits,  443,  444*— ThU 
edition  valuable  from  the  notes  of  M^Culloch,  44^« 

Soldiers^  yearly  cost  of,  in  various  countries,  75. 

Steam' JSngine,  brief  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  the,  466-470— disco- 
veries of  Watt,  472-498. 

St  Maxence^  bridge  over  the  river  Oise,  in  France,  42-44. 

Suwarrow,  Marshal,  anecdotes  of,  7d-77. 

T 

Tea,  table  showing  the  increase  of  the  sale  of,  after  being  reduced  m 
price,  568,  569. 

Telford,  Thomas,  life  and  works,  1— .early  life  of,  6-8-Hresidence 
at  Shrewsbury,  8,  9 — iron  bridge  over  the  Severn,  d—coDtribuled 
poetry  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  10 — hailed  with  delight  the  Freach 
Revolution,  XI,  12 — Bridgewater  canal,  12^£llesmere  canal,  14 — 
Pontcysylte  aqueduct,  14,  15 — Caledonian  canal,  15-23 — superintends 
the  formation  of  the  Highland  roads  and  bridges,  23-25 — Canal  be- 
tween the  Wenern  and  the  Baltic  in  Sweden,  25,  26-*Canal  between 
Glasgow  and  Saltcoats,  27 — ^improvement  of  the  river  Clyde,  27 
— improvement  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  28 — Macclesfield 
canal,  29 — Birmingham  canal,  ib. — Birmingham  and  XJverpool  junc- 
tion canal,  30 — Drainage  of  the  great  fen  district,  30- 32-— Aberdeen 
harbour,  32,  33— Dundee  harbour,  33,  34--Menai  bridge,  35,  OS- 
Suspension  bridge  of  Freyberg  in  Switzerland*  36 — ^propos^l  to  sus- 
pend the  centering  of  bridges  from  above,  37,  38-^bridge  over  tb^ 
Mouse  at  Cartland  Crags,  39 — bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow^ 
39,  40 — Dean  bridge  at  Edinburgh,  40 — bridge  at  Tewkesbury,  41^- 
at  Gloucester,  41-44 — of  Neuilly,  41 — of  8t  Maxence  io  France,  41- 
44 — Ship  canal  between  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  English  Channeli 
44,45 — institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  45-^  death  of,  il>»««-*pro|niQeiit 
points  in  his  character)  46,  47. 

Tytlers,  Patrick  Francis,  historical  recollections  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary,  446-^objection8  to  which  it  is  liable,  446,  447-— tb^ 
Reformation,  448 — cupidity  of  the  protector  Somerset  and  hia  party, 
448-451 — secret  arrangement  for  remodelling  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, 451 — imperious  conduct  of  the  protector,  451-453 — opposed  by 
his  brother,  453-455^by  the  nobility  to  whom  he  has  to  submit,  and 
is  deposed,  455-458 — tried  and  candemned,  449<-r4W  two  poiata  on 
which  his  legal  guilt  depends*  459-460-i-^confsss\Mi  of  tba  Earl  of 
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ERRATUM. 

P.  480>  lino  18  from  bottom,  for  "  no  temporary  politioal  meiuura,"  read 
"  no  temporary  political  *ueee*te$." 
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